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AN INQUIRY 
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REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


τ _ PART IIL. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER 1. 
. THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Ws shall now examine, in the same order, the witnesses already 
cited in connection with the Synoptics, and ascertain what evi- 
dence they furnish for the date and authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel. 

Cedi do not even allege that there is any reference to the 
fourth Gospel in the so-called Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians." 

A few critics? pretend to find a trace of it in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, in the reference to the brazen Serpent as a type of 
Jesus. Tischendorf states the case as follows :— 


1 Canon Westcott, however, cannot resist the temptation to press Clement into 
service. Hesays: ‘‘In other passages it is possible to trace the influence of St. 
John. ‘The blood of Christ hath gained for the whole world the offer of the 
grace of repentance.’ ‘Through Him we look steadfastly on the heights of hea- 
ven ; through him we view as in a glass (ἐν οπτριζόμεθα), His spotless and most 
excellent visage ; through Him the eyes of our heart were opened ; through Him 
our dull and darkened understanding is quickened with new vigour on turning to 
his marvellous light.’” He does not indicate more clearly the nature and marks 
of the ‘‘influence” to which he refers. As he also asserts that the Epistle 
‘‘ affirms the teaching of St. Paul and St. James,” and that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is ‘‘ wholly transfused into Clement’s mind,” such an argument does not 
require a single remark. On the Canon, p. 23 f. 

2 Lardner, Canon Westcott, and others do not refer to it at all. 
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“ And when in the same chapter xii. it isjshown how Moses in 
the brazen serpent made a type of Jesus ‘ who should suffer (die) 
and yet himself make alive, the natural inference is that Barna- 
bas connected therewith John iii. 14, f., even’ if the use of this 
passage in particular cannot be proved. Although this connection 
cannot be affirmed, since the author of the Epistle, in this pas- 
sage as in many others, may be independent, yet it is justifiable 
to ascribe the greatest probability to its dependence on the pas- 
sage in John, as the tendency of the Epistle in no way required 
a particular leaning to-the expression of John. The dispropor- 
tionately more abundant use of express quotations from the Old 
Testament in Barnabas is, on the contrary, connected most inti- 
mately with the tendency of his whole composition.”? 

It will be observed that the suggestion of reference to the fourth 
Gospel is here advanced in a very hesitating way, and does not 
indeed go beyond an assertion of probability. We might, there- 
fore, well leave the matter without further notice, as the reference 
in no case could be of any weight as evidence. On examination 
of the context, however, we find that there is every reason to 
conclude that the reference to the brazen serpent is made direct 


to the Old Testament. The author who delights in typology is — 


bent upon showing that the cross is prefigured in the Old Testa- 
ment. He gives a numbcr of instances, involving the necessity 
for a display of ridiculous ingenuity of explanation, which should 


prepare us to find the comparatively simple type of the brazen — 


serpent naturally selected. After pointing out that Moses, with 
his arms stretched out in prayer that the Israelites might prevail 
in the fight, was a type of the cross, he goes on to say: “Again 
Moses makes a type of Jesus that he must suffer and himself 
make alive (καὶ αὐτὸς ζωοποιήσει) whom they will appear to have 
destroyed in a figure while Israel was falling ;”* and connecting 
the circumstance that the people were bit by serpents and died 
with the transgression of Eve by means of the serpent, he goes 
on to narrate minutely the story of Moses and the brazen serpent, 
and then winds up with the words: “ Thou hast in this the glory 
of Jesus ; that in him are all things and for him.”® It is impos- 
sible for any one to read the whole passage without seeing that 
the reference is direct to the Old Testament. There is no ground 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., 96 f. 

Πάλιν Μωϊῦδης ποιεῖ τυπον τοῦ Ιηδου, ὅτι dei αὐτὸν παθεῖν, 
καὶ αὐτὸς ζωυπριῆσει, ὃν δέξουσιν ἀπολωλεκέναι ἐν σημείῳ, πίπ- 
τοντος τοῦ Ἰόραήλ. Ch, xii. 

8 Εχειξ παλιν καὶ ἐν τουτοῖς τὴν δόξαν του Ἰησοῦ, ὅτι ἐν av- 
τῷ πάντα καὶ εἰς αὐτόν. Ch. xii. ; cf. Heb. ii, 10; Rom. xi. 36. 

4 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 14; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 66 ff.; Miller, 
Das Barnabasbr., p. 281 ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viter, p.50, anm. 8; Theol. Jahrb., 
1850, p. 396 ; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 215; Scholten rightly points out 
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for supposing that the author was acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel. 

To the Pastor of Hermas Tischendorf devotes only two lines, 
in which he states that “it has neither quotations from the Old 
nor from the New Testament.” ! Canon Westcott makes the same 
statement,? but, unlike the German apologist, he proceeds subse- 
quently to affirm that Hermas makes “ clear allusions to St. J ohn;” 
which few or no apologists support. This assertion he elaborates 
and illustrates as follows :— 

“The view which Hermas gives of Christ's nature and work is 
no less harmonious with apostolic doctrine, and it offers striking 
analogies to the Gospel of St. John. Not only did the Son ‘ ap- 
point angels to preserve each of those whom the Father gave to 
him ;’ but ‘ He himself toiled very much and suffered very much 
to cleanse oursins. . . . And so when he himself had cleansed 
the sins of the people, he showed them the paths of life by giv- 
ing them the Law which he received from his Father.* He is ‘a 
Rock higher than the mountains, able to hold the whole world, 
ancient, and yet having a new gate.* ‘ His name is great and 
infinite, and the whole ‘world is supported by him.” ‘ He is older 


that the distinguishing ὑψοῦσθαι of the fourth Gospel is totally lacking in the 
Epistle. Die alt. Zeugn., p. 14. The brazen serpent is also oe to in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, xvi. 5, 6, and by Philo, Leg. Alleg., 1. ὃ 20; De Agricul- 
tura, § 22; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 67 f. ; Tobler, deitschr. wiss. Theol., 
1860, Ρ. 190 f. Justin Martyr also refers to the type of the. brazen serpent with- 
out any connection with the fourth Gospel, Dial., 91, 94. 

1 Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 20, anm. | ; Liicke makes no claim to its testimony, 
the analogies being ** too slight and distant.” Comment. Ev. Joh., 1840, i. p. 44, 
anm, 2. 

2 On the Canon, p. 175. 

8 Kai αὐτὸς τας ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν ἐκαθάρισε πολλὰ HOMLAG LES HAL 
πολλουΐς “κόπους ἠντληρωξς' pee av τὸς οὖν καθαρίδας τὰς ἁμαρ- 
τίας TOU Aaov, ἔδειξεν av τοῖς τὰς τρίβους τῆς ζωῆς, Sovs av τοῖς 
τὸν γόμον ὃν ἔλαβε παρὰ Tov πατρὸς avrov. Sim., v. 6. 

4 εἰς μέδον δὲ tov πεδίου ἔδειξέ μοι πέτραν μεγάλην λευκὴν ἐκ 
του πεδίου ἀναβεβηκυῖαν. ἡ δὲ πέτρα υἱψηλοτέρα ἦν τῶν ὄρεων, 
τετράγωνος ὥστε δυναόσθαι ὅλον TOY πόδσμον χωρῆσαι: παλαιὰ δὲ 

Vv ἡ πέτρα ἐκείνη, mv Anv EXHEHOMMEV NV ἔχουσα: GS MOO PAT OS 
éb0neL pot εἶναι ἡ éunodayis τῆς πυλης. ἡ δὲ πυλη ουΐτως 
ἔστιλβεν ὑπὲρ oi) ἡλιῖον, ὥστε μὲ θαυμάζειν ἐπὶ τῇ λαμπηδόνι 
τὴς mv Ans: Simil., x. 2. 

ἡ πέτρα, φησίν, αὐ ty καὶ ἡ πυΐλη .οἱ υἱὸς του θεου ἐστί. Πῶς, 
φημί, κύριε, ἡ πέτρα παλαῖια ἐδτιν, ἡ δὲ πυλη navy ; Anove, φησί, 
καὶ δυΐνιε, ἀσυνετε. Ὁ μὲν υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ παόδης THS UTIGEGS αὖυ᾿- 
TOV προγενέστερός ἐστιν, ὥστε σύμβουλον av Tor γενέσθαι͵ τῷ 
πατρὶ τῆς κτίσεως av τοῦ" διὰ τουτο αὶ παλαιός ἐόδτιν. ἡ δὲ 


πυΐλη διὰ τί καινή, φημί, κύριε : “Ort, φησίν, ἐπ’ ἐσχάτων τῶν 


ἡμερῶν τῆς συντελείας φανερὸς ἐγένετο, 61a τοῦτο καινὴ ἐγένετο 
ἢ πύλη, ἵνα οἱ μέλλοντες δωζεσθαι δι av τῆς εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν 
εὐσέλθωσι του θεου,. Simil., ix. 12. 

δ τὸ ὄνομα τού υἱοῦ του θεοῦ μέγα é6ri καὶ αχώρητον καὶ τὸν 
κόσμον ὅλον βαόσταζει. Simil., ix, 14. 
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than Creation, so that he took counsel with the Father about the 
creation which he made.! ‘He is the sole way of access to the 
Lord; and no one shall enter in unto him otherwise than by his 
Son.’ ’”? | 

This is all Canon Westcott says on the subject.2- He does not 
attempt to point out any precise portions of the fourth Gospel 
with which to compare these “striking analogies,” nor does he 
produce any instances of similarity of language, or of the use of 
the same terminology as the Gospel in this apocalyptic allegory. 
It is evident that such evidence could in no case be of any value 
for the fourth Gospel. 

When we examine more closely, however, it becomes certain 
that these passages possess no real analogy with the fourth Gos- 
pel, and were certainly not derived from it. There is no part of 
them that has not close parallels in writings antecedent to our 
Gospel, and there is no use of terminology peculiar to it. He 
does not even once use the term Logos. Canon Westcott makes 
no mention of the fact that the doctrine of the Logos and of the 
pre-existence of Jesus was enunciated long before the composition 
of the fourth Gospel, with almost equal clearness and fulness, and 
that its development can be traced through the Septuagint trans- 
lation, the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” some of the Apocryphal works 
of the Old Testament, the writings of Philo, and in the Apoca- 
lypse, Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as the Epistles of Paul. To 
any one who examines the passages cited from the works of Her- 
mas, and still more to any one acquainted with the history of the 
Logos doctrine, it will, we fear, seem wasted time to enter upon 
any minute refutation of such imaginary “analogies.” We shall, 
however, as briefly as possible refer to each passage quoted. 

The first is taken from an elaborate similitude with regard to 
true fasting, in which the world is likened to a vineyard, and in 
explaining his parable the Shepherd says: “God planted the 
vineyard, that is, he created the people and gave them to his Son : 
and the Son appointed his angels over them to keep them: and 
he himself cleansed their sins, having suffered many things and 
endured many labours. . . . He himself, therefore, having 
cleansed the sins of the people, showed them the paths of life by 
giving them the Law which he received from his Father.”* 


1 Simil., ix. 12, quoted on preceding page. 

2% δὲ πύλη οἱ υἱὸς Tov θεοῦ ἐστίν. αὕτη μία εἰδσοδὸς ἔδει πρὸς 
τὸν κύριον. ἄλλως οὖν ου᾽δεὶς εἰδελευδεται πρὸς αὐτὸν εἰ μὴ διὰ 
του υἱοῦ αὐτου. Sim., ix. 12. 

3 On the Canon, p. 177 f. We give the Greek quotations as they stand in Can- 
on Westcott’s notes; and also the translations in his text, without, however, 
adopting them. 

4 Simil., v. 6. 
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It is difficult indeed to find anything in this passage which is 
in the slightest degree peculiar to the fourth Gospel, or apart from 
the whole course of what is taught in the Epistles, and more 
especially the Epistle to the Hebrews. We may point out a few 
passages for comparison: Heb. i. 2—4; ii. 1O—11; v. 8—9; vii. 
12, 17—19 ; viii. 6—10; x. 10—16; Romans viii. 24—i7; Matt. 
xxi. 33; Mark xii. 1; Isaiah v. 7, 1111. 

The second passage is taken from an elaborate parable on the 
building of the Church: (a) “and in the middle of the plain he 
showed me a great white rock which had risen out of the plain, 
and the rock was higher than the mountains, rectangular so as to 
be able to hold the whole world, but that rock was old having a 
gate (πύλη) hewn out of it, and the hewing out of the gate (πύλη) 
seemed to me to be recent.” Upon this rock the tower of the 
Church is built.. Further on an explanation is given of the simil- 
itude, in which occurs another of the passages referred to. (A) 
“ This rock (πέτρα) and this gate (πύλη) are the Son of God. ‘How, 
Lord,’ I said, ‘is the rock old and the gate new?’ ‘ Listen, he 
said, ‘and understand, thou ignorant man. (y) The Son of God 
is older than all of his creation (ὃ μὲν υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ πάσης τῆς 
κτίσεως αὐτοῦ mpoyevéotepds ἐστιν), so that he was a councillor with 
- the Father in his work of creation; and for this is he old, 
(δ) ‘And why is the gate new, Lord? I said; ‘Because, he re- 
plied, ‘he was manifested at the last days (ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν) 
of the dispensation ; for this cause the gate was made new, in 
order that they who shall be saved might enter by it into the 
kingdom of God.’ ”? 

And a few lines lower down the Shepherd further explains, 
referring to entrance through the gate, and introducing another 
of the passages cited: (ε) “‘In this way, he said, ‘no one shall 
enter into the kingdom of God unless he receive his holy name. 
If, therefore, you cannot enter into the City unless through its 
gate, so also,’ he said, ‘a man cannot enter in any other way into 
the kingdom of God than by the name of his Son beloved by 
him’ ‘and the gate (πύλη) is the Son of God. This is 
the one entrance to the Lord. In no other way, therefore, shall 
any one enter in to him, except through his Son.” ὃ 

Now with regard to the similitude of a rock we need scarcely 
say that the Old Testament teems with it; and we need not 
point to the parable of the house built upon a rock in the first 
Gospel. A more apt illustration is the famous saying with 


1 Simil., ix. 2. 
2 1b., ix. 12. Philo represents the Logos as a Rock (πέτρα). Quod det, 
potiori insid., 31, Mangey, i. 213. 
Simil., ix. 12. 4 Matt. vii. 24. 
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regard to Peter: “And upon this rock (πέτρα) I will build my 
Church,” upon which indeed the whole similitude of Hermas 
turns; and in 1 Cor. x. 4, we read: “For they drank of the 
Spiritual Rock accompanying them; but the Rock was Christ” 
(ἡ πέτρα δὲ ἣν ὁ Χριστός). There is no such similitude in the fourth 
Gospel at all. 

We then have the “ gate,” on which we presume Canon West- 
cott chiefly relies. The parable in John x. 1—9 is quite different 
from that of Hermas,! and there is a persistent use of different term- 
inology. The door into the sheepfold is always θύρα, the gate in the 
rock always πύλη. “I am the door,”’? (ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ θύρα) is twice re- 
peated in the fourth Gospel. “The gate is the Son of God” 
(ἡ πύλη ὁ vids τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστίν) is the declaration of Hermas. On the 
other hand, there are numerous passages, elsewhere, analogous to 
that in the Pastor of Hermas. Every one will remember the in- 
junction in the Sermon on the Mount: Matth. vii. 13,14. “ En- 
ter in through the strait gate (πύλη), ἴον wide is the gate (πύλη), 
&ec., 14. Because narrow is the gate (πύλη) and straitened is the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.”* The 
limitation to the one way of entrance into the kingdom of God: 
“ by the name of his Son,” is also found everywhere throughout 
the Epistles, and likewise in the Acts of the Apostles; as for in- 
stance: Acts iv. 12,“And there is no salvation in any other: for 
neither is there any other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 

The reasons given why the rock is old and the gate new (y, δ) 
have anything but special analogy with the fourth Gospel. We 
are, on the contrary, taken directly to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in which the pre-existence of Jesus is prominently asserted, and 
between which and the Pastor, as in a former passage, we find 
singular linguistic analogies. For instance, take the whole opening 
portion of Heb. i.1: “God who at many times and in many 
manners spake in times past to the Fathers by the prophets, 2. 
At the end of these days (ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων) hath spoken 
to us in the Son whom he appointed heir (κληρονόμος): of all 
things, by whom he also made the worlds, 3. Who being the 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his substance, 


1 Cf. Heb. ix. 24, 11—12, &c. 2 John x. 7, 9. 

3 Compare the account of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi., 12 ff.; cf. xxii. 4, 14. 
In Simil. ix. 13, it is insisted that, to enter into the kingdom, not only ‘‘his 
name” must be borne, but that we must put on certain clothing. 

4 We may remark that in the parable Hermas speaks of the son as the heir 
(xAnpov ojos), and of the slave—who is the true son—also as co-heir (6uyxAn- 
povoos), and a few lines below the passage above quoted, of the heirship 
(xAnpovouias). This is another indication of the use of this Epistle, the pecu- 
liar expression in regard to the son ‘‘ whom he appointed heir (xAnpovomos) of 
all things” occurring here. Cf. Simil., v. 2, 6. 
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and upholding all things by the word of his power, when he 
had made by himself a cleansing of our sins sat down at the right 
hand of Majesty on high, 4. Having become so much better than 
the angels,” &c., &c.; and if we take the different clauses we 
may also find them elsewhere constantly repeated, as for instance : 

(vy) The son older than all his creation: compare 2 Tim. 1. 9, Col- 
ossians 1.15 (“whois . . ΄“. the first born of all creation ”— 
ὃς ἔστιν . . . πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως), 16, 17, 18, Rev. ii. 14, x. 
6. The works of Philo are full of this representation of the 
Logos. For example: “For the Word of God ig over all the 
universe, and the oldest and most universal of all things created” 
(καὶ ὁ ὃ Λόγος δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ ὑ ὑπεράνω παντός ἐστι τοῦ κόσμου, και πρεσβύτατος 
καὶ γενικώτατος τῶν ὅσα γέγονεν. 2 Again, as to the second clause, that 
he assisted the Father in the work of creation, compare Heb. ii. 
10, i. 2, xi. 3, Rom. xi. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, Coloss. i. 15, 16.3 

The only remaining passage is the following: “The name of 
the Son of God is great and infinite and supports the whole 
world.” For the first phrase, compare 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. 1. 8; 
and for the second part of the sentence, Heb. i. 3, Coloss. i. 17, 
and many other passages quoted above.* 

The whole assertion® is devoid of foundation, and might well 
have been left unnoticed. The attention called to it, however, 
may not be wasted in observing the kind of evidence with which 
apologists are compelled to be content. 

Tischendorf points out two passages in the Epistles of pseudo- 
Ignatius, which, he considers, show the use of the fourth Gospel. ® 


1 Heb. i. 1. Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως πάλαι οἱ θεὸς λαλήσας 
τοῖς πατράσιν ἐν τοῖς προφήταις ἐπ᾽ ἐόχάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων 
ἐλαάληόεν ἡμῖν ἐν υἱῶ, (2) ov ἔθηρεεν uAnpov ὁμοῦ πάντων, δι’ ov 
καὶ ποίησεν τους αἰῶνας, (3) ὃς ὧν ἀπαυ ᾿γαόμα TNS δόξης καὶ 
χαρακτὴρ τῆς υἱποόσταάδεως av TOU “φέρων TE τὰ πάντα TH ῥήματι 
τῆς δυνάμεως av TOU, δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ καθαριόμὸν ποιησάμενος TOY 
ἁμαρτιῶν ἐκάθιόεν ἐν δεξιᾷ TNS, μεγαλωδυΐνης ἐν ὑψηλοῖς, (4) τοό- 
OUTw Ἐρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, κιτ.λ. φ 

2 Leg. Alleg., iii. 8 61, Mangey, i. p. 121; οἵ. De Confus. Ling.  § 28, Mang., 
i. p. 427, ὃ 14, ib. i. p. 414; De Profugis, § 19 Mang., i. 561; De Caritate, § $2, Mang., 
ii. 385, &e., &e. The Logos i is constantly called by Philo “the first- begotten of 
God” (xpa@rdy ovos Θεου Adyos); ‘*the most ancient son of God” (πρεόβύ- 
τατος υἱὸς MEov ). 

3 Cf. Philo, Leg. Alleg., iii. § 31, Mangey, i. 106; De Cherubim, $35, Mang., 
162, &e. &e. 

4 Cf. Philo, De Profugis, ὃ 20, Mangey, i. 562; Frag. Mangey, ii. 655 ; De Som- 
niis, i. ὃ 41, Mang., i. 656. 

5 Canon Westcott also says: ‘‘In several places also St. John’s teaching on 
‘the Truth’ lies at the ground of Hermas’ words,” and in a note he refers to 
** Mand, iii. = 1 John ii. 27; iv. 6,” without specifying any passage of the book. 
(On the Canon, p. 176, and note 4. ) Such unqualified assertions unsupported by 
any evidence cannot be too strongly condemned. This statement is quite un- 
founded. 

6 Wann wurden, ἃ. 8. w., p. 22f. Liicke does not attach much weight to any 
of the supposed allusions in these Epistles. Comm. Ev. Joh., i. p. 48. 
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They are as follows—Epistle to the Romans vii.: “1 desire the 
bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread of life, which is 
the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was born at a later 
time of the seed of David and Abraham ; and I desire the drink 
of God (πόμα θεοῦ), that is his. blood, which is love incorruptible, 
and eternal life” (ἀένναος fuy).! This is compared with John vi. 
41: “Iam the bread which came down from heaven” 48..... 
“T am the bread of life’? 51. . . . “And the bread that I will 
give is my flesh ;” 54. “He who eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath everlasting life ” (ζωὴν αἰώνιον). Scholten has pointed 
out that the reference to Jesus as “born of the seed of David 
and Abraham” is not in the spirit of the fourth Gospel ; and the 
use of πόμα θεοῦ for the πόσις of vi. 55, and dévvaos ζωή instead of 
ζωὴ αἰώνιος are also opposed to the connection with that Gospel. ” 
On the other hand, in the institution of the Supper, the bread is 
described as the body of Jesus, and the wine as his blood; and 
reference is made there, and elsewhere, to eating bread and drink- 
ing wine in the kingdom of God,? and the passage seems to be 
nothing but a development of this teaching. Nothing could be 
proved by such an analogy.° ὁ 
The second passage referred to by Tischendorf isin the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians vii.: “For if some would have led me 
astray according to the flesh, yet the Spirit is not led astray, be- 
ing from God, for it knoweth whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth, and detects the things that are hidden.”® Tischendorf con- 
siders that these words are based upon John iii. 6—8, and the 
last phrase: “ And detects the hidden things,” upon verse 20. 
The sense of the Epistle, however, is precisely the reverse of that 
of the Gospel, which reads: “The wind bloweth where it listeth; 
and thou hearest the sound thereof but knowest not whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit ;”” whilst the Epistle does not refer to the wind at all, but 
affirms that the*Spirit of God does not know whence it cometh, 


1 ἄρτον Θεου θέλω, ἄρτον otpi'viov, ἄρτον ζωῆς, oS ἐότιν Cape 
Ἰηδοῦ Xpi6rov’ tov’ viov του Θεου,, tov γενομένου ἐν υἱστέρῳ 
ἐς ὁπέρματος 4αβίδ καὶ ᾿4βραάμ: καὶ mua Θεοῦ θελω, τὸ αἷμα 
αὐτου, ὅ ἐότιν ἀγαπη ἄφθαρτος, καὶ ἀένναος ζωή. Ad. Rom., Vii. 

2 Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 54. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 26—29 ; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke xxii. 17—-20; 1 Cor. xi. 23—25; 
ef. Luke xiv. 15. 

4 Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 54. 

5 Cf. De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 225 ἢ. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 54. 

6 Εἰ γὰρ καὶ κατὰ Capua μὲ tives ἠθέλησαν πλανῆσαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ 
πνεῦμα ov πλανᾶται, ἀπὲ θεου ὄν: οἷδεν yap πόθεν ἔρχεται, καὶ 
mov υἱπαγει, καὶ τὰ κρυπτὰ ἐλέγχει. Ad Philadelph., vii. 

J ro πνεῦμα ὅπου θέλει πνεῖ, καὶ τὴν φωνὴν αὐτοῦ ἀκούεις 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ οἷδας πόθεν ἔρχεται καὶ πού υἱπάγει οὕτως ἐόστὶν πᾶς ὁ 
γεγεννημένος ἐξ τοῦ πνεύματος. Johniii. 8. 
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&e. The analogy in verse 20 is still more remote: “For every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be detected.”! In 1 Cor. ii. 10, the sense is 
more closely found: “For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
even the deep things of God.”? It is evidently unreasonable to 
assert from such a passage the use of the fourth Gospel.? Even 
Tischendorf recognizes that in themselves the phrases which he 
points out in pseudo-Ignatius could not, unsupported by other 
corroboration, possess much weight as testimony for the use of 
our Gospels. He says: “ Were these allusions of Ignatius to 
Matthew and John a wholly isolated phenomenon, and one which 
perhaps other undoubted results of inquiry wholly contradicted, 
they would hardly have any conclusive weight. But——.” 4 
Canon Westcott says: “The Ignatian writings, as might be ex- 
pected, are not without traces of the influence of St. John. The 
circumstances in which he was placed required a special enunci- 
ation of Pauline doctrine; but this is not so expressed as to 
exclude the parallel lines of Christian thought. Love is ‘the 
stamp of the Christian. (Ad Magn. v.) ‘Faith is the beginning 
and love the end of life.’ (Ad Ephes. xiv.) ‘ Faith is our guide 
upward ’ (ἀναγωγεύς), but love is the road that ‘leads to God’ (Ad 
_ Eph. ix.) ‘The Eternal (ἀΐδιος) Word is the manifestation of God’ 
(Ad Magn. viii.), ‘the door by which we come to the Father’ (Ad 
Philad. ix., cf. John x. 7), ‘and without Him we have not the prin- 
ciple of true life’ (Ad Trall. ix.: οὗ χωρὶς τὸ ἀληθινὸν ζῇν οὐκ ἔχομεν. cf, 
Ad Eph. iii.: ἼΧ, τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ἡμῶν Gv). The true meat of the 
Christian is the ‘ bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread of 
life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, and his drink is ‘ Christ’s 
blood, which is love incorruptible’ (Ad Rom. vii, cf. John vi. 32, 
51,53). He has no love of this life; ‘his love has been crucified, 
and he has in him no burning passion for the world, but living 
water (as the spring of a new life) speaking within him, and 
bidding him come to his Father’ (Ad Rom. 1. 6.). *Meanwhile his 
enemy is the enemy of his Master, even the ‘ruler of this age.’ 
(Ad Rom. 1. ο., 6 ἄρχων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου. Cf. John xii. 31, xvi..11: 
ὃ ἄρχων τοῦ κόσμου τοὐτοῦ. and see 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8.5 )” 

Part of these references we have already considered; others of 
them really do not require any notice whatever, and the only one 
to which we need to direct our attention for a moment may be 


1 πᾶς γὰρ οἱ pavia πραδόων μιδεῖ TO PWS καὶ ovK ἔρχεται πρὸς 
τὸ φως, τνὰ μὴ ἐλεγχθῇ τὰ ἔργα αὐτου. John iii. 20. 
3 τὸ γὰρ πνευμα πάντα ἐρευνᾷ, καὶ τὰ βάθη του θεου΄. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
3 Cf. δὲ Wette, Einl. Ν.. Τ'., p. 225 f. 
_ £ Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 23. ; 
5 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 32 f., and notes. We have inserted in the text the 
references given in the notes. 
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the passage from the Epistle to the Philadelphians ix., which 
reads: “He is the door of the Father, by which enter in Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob and the prophets, and the apostles, and the 
Church.”! This is compared with John x. 7. “ Therefore said Jesus 
again: Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, I am the door of the Sheep” 
(ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ θύρα τῶν προβάτων). We have already referred, a few pages 
back,? to the image of the door. Here again it is obvious that 
there is a marked difference in the sense of the Epistle from that 
of the Gospel. In the latter Jesus is said to be the door into the 
Sheepfold;? whilst in the Epistle, he is the door into the Father, 
through which not only the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles 
enter, but also the Church itself. Such distant analogy cannot 
warrant the conclusion that the passage shows any acquaintance 
with the fourth Gospel As for the other phrases, they are not 
only without special bearing upon the fourth Gospel, but they are 
everywhere found in the canonical Epistles, as well as elsewhere. 
Regarding love and faith, for instance, compare Gal. v. 6, 14, 22; 
Rom. xii. 9, 10, viii. 39, xiii. 9; 1 Cor. 11. 9, viii. 3; Ephes. iii. 17, 
v. 1, 2, vi. 23; Philip. i. 9, 11.2; 2 Thess. iii. 5; 1 Tim. 1, 14, vu 
11; 2 Tim. 1. 13; Heb. x. 38 f., xi., &e., &e. 

We might point out many equally close analogies in the works 
of Philo, but it is unnecessary to do so, although we may indi- 
cate one or two which first present themselves. Philo equally 
has “the Eternal Logos” (ὃ ἀΐδιος Adyos),6 whom he represents as 
the manifestation of God in every way. “The Word is the like- 
ness of God, by whom the universe was created” (Λόγος δέ ἐστιν εἰκὼν 
θεοῦ, δι’ οὗ σύμπας ὃ κόσμος ednpuorpyeiro).” He is “the vicegerent” 
(ὕπαρχος) of God,’ “ the heavenly incorruptible food of the soul,” 
“the bread (ἄρτος) from heaven.” In one place he says: “and they 
who inquired what is the food of the soul . . . learnt at last 
that it is the Word of God, and the Divine Logos. . . . This 
is the heavenly nourishment, and it is mentioned in the holy 
Scriptures . . . saying, ‘Lo! I rain upon you bread (ἄρτος) 


, lAvros ὧν θύρα τοῦ πατρὸς, δι ἧς εἰσέρχονται ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ 
I6adu καὶ Ἰακωὼβ καὶ οἱ προφῆται, καὶ οἱ ἀπόστολοι, καὶ ἡ ἐ»ρλησέα. 
Ad Philad., ix. 2 P. 554 ff. 

3 Compare the whole passage, John x. 1—16. 

4 Cf. De Wette, Kinl. N.T., p. 225 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. δά f.; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 368 f.; Liicke, Com. Ev. Joh., i. p. 44, anm. 1. 

5 Philo’s birth is dated at least 20 to 30 years before our era, and his death about 
A.D. 40. His principal works were certainly written before his embassy to Caius. 
Delaunay, Philon d’Alexandrie, 1867, p. 11 f.; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vi. p. 239 ; 
Gfrorer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums L., i. p. 5, p. 37 ff., p. 45; Déhne, Gesch. Dars- 
tell. jiid. alex. Religions Philos., 1834, 1 abth. p. 98, anm. 2. 

6 De plant. Noe, § 5, Mang., i. 332; De Mundo, § 2, Mang., ii. 604. 

7 De Monarchia, ii. ὃ ὅ ; Mang., ii. 225. 

8 De Agricult., § 12, Mang., i. 308 ; De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656; cf. Coloss. 
i. 15; Heb. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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from heaven.’ (Exod. xvi. 4.) ‘This is the bread (ἄρτος) which the 
Lord has given them to eat’” (Exod. xvi. 15).1 And again: “ For 
the one indeed raises his eyes towards the sky, contemplating the 
manna, the divine Word, the heavenly incorruptible food of the 
longing soul.”? Elsewhere : “. but it is taught by the Hiero- 
phant and Prophet Moses, who will say: ‘ This is the bread (ἄρτος), 

the nourishment which God gave to the soul’—that he. offered his 
own Word and his own Logos; for this is bread (ἄρτος) which he 
has given us to eat, this is the Word (τὸ ρῆμα). 5 He also says = 
“Therefore he exhorts him that can run swiftly to strive with 
breathless eagerness towards the Divine Word who is above all 
things, the fountain of Wisdom, in order that by drinking of the 
stream, instead of death he may for his reward obtain eternal 
life.”+ It is the Logos who guides us to the Father, God “ By the 
same Logos both creating all things and leading up (ἀνάγων) the 
perfect man from the things of earth to himself.® These are very 
imperfect examples, but it may be asserted that there is not a 
representation of the Logos in the fourth Gospel which has not 
close parallels in the works of Philo. 

We have given these passages of the pseudo-Ignatian Kpistles 
which are pointed out as indicating acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel, in order that the-whole case might be stated and appre- 
ciated. The analogies are too distant to] prove anything, but were 
they fifty times more close, they could do little or nothing 
to establish an early origin for the fourth Gospel, and nothing 
at all to elucidate the question as to its character and author- 
ship. The Epistles in which the passages occur are spuri- 


1 ZNTHORVT ES καὶ τί τὸ τρέφον ἐστὶ THY ψυχήν Ὁ. EEA, ev por 
μαθόντες ῥῆμα θεοῦ καὶ Aoyov θεῖον .. ἯΙ ὃ’ ἐστὶν ἡ οὐράντος 
τροφή, μηνύεται δὲ ἐν ταὶς ἱεραῖς ἀναγραφαῖς, eh SP Aéy ovTos.. 


«6 Ἰδου ἐγὼ ὕω υἱμῖν ἄρτους ἐκ τοῦ ovpavov.” De Profugis, § 25, 
Manges, 3 1. 566. 

2 Ὁ μὲν γὰρ tas ὄψεις ἐνατ είν ει πρὸς αἰθέρα, ἀφορῶν τὸ μάννα, 
τὸν θεῖον Λόγον, τὴν οὐράνιον φιλοθεάμονος ψυχῆς ἄφθαρτον 
τροφήν. Quis rerum Div. Heres., ὃ 15, Mang., i. 484; Quod det. potiori insid., 
§ 31, Mang.i1.213 . . . Μάννα, τὸν πρεσβύτατον τῶν ὄντων Aoy ov 
«θεῖόν, u.7.A. 

ὃ διδάσκεται δὲ ὑπὸ του LEPOPAVTOV | καὶ προφήτου Μωυσέως, ὃς 
ἐρεῖ: “« Οὗτός ἐότιν οἱ ἀρτος, ἡ τροφή, ἣν. ἔδὠγίεν οἱ θεὸς τῇ ψυχῇ," 
προσενέγκασθαι. TO ἑαυτου ῥῆμα καὶ τὸν ἑαυτου" “Μόγον: οὗτος 
γὰρ οἱ ἄρτος, ὃν δέδωκεν ἡμὶν φαγεῖν, τοῦτο TO ῥῆμα. Leg. Alleg., 
ii. § 60, Mang., i. 121; wc. ib., §§ 61, 62, 

4 Προτρέπει δὲ ουν τὸν μὲν ὠπυδορμεῖν ἱκανὸν συντείνειν ἐπ-. 
νευστὶ πρὸς τὸν ἀνωτάτω Aoy ov θεῖον, ὃς σοφίας ἐστὲ ANY Ns , ἵνα 
ἀρυσάμενος του νάματος ἀντὶ θανάτου ζωὴν αἴδιον εἷθλον εὕρη- 
ται. De Profugis, 8. 18, Mang., i. 560. 

5... . τῷ αὐτῷ Aoy @ | καὶ το mav ἐργαζόμενος καὶ τὸν τέλ- 
é1ov amo τῶν περί είων ἀνάγων ὡς ἑαυτόν. De Sacrif, Abelis et 
Caini, § 3 ; Mang., i. 165. 

6 In general the Epistles follow the Synoptic narratives, and not the account.of. 
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ous and of no value as evidence for the fourth Gospel. They are 
not found in the three Syriac Epistles, which alone have some 
claim to authenticity. We have already stated the facts con- 
nected with the so-called Epistles of Ignatius,1 and no one who 
has attentively examined them can fail to see that the testi- 
mony of such documents cannot be considered of any historic 
weight.? 

There are fifteen Epistles ascribed to Ignatius—of these eight 
are universally recognized to be spurious. Of the remaini 
seven, there are two Greek and Latin versions, the one muc 
longer than the other. The longer version is almost unanimously 
rejected as interpolated. The discovery of a still shorter Syriac 
version of “the three Epistles of Ignatius,” convinced the ma- 

jority of critics that even the shorter Greek version of seven 
Epistles must be condemned, and that whatever matter could be 
ascribed to Ignatius himself, if any, must be looked for in these 
three Epistles alone. The three martyrologies of Ignatius are 
likewise universally repudiated as mere fictions. Amidst such a 
mass of forgery, in which it is impossible to identify even a ker- 
nel of truth, it would be preposterous to seek testimony to 
-establish the authenticity of our Gospels. 

It is not pretended that the so-called Epistle of Polyearp to 
the Philippians contains any references to the fourth Gospel. 
Tischendorf, however, affirms that it is weighty testimony for that 
Gospel, inasmuch as he discovers in it a certain trace of the first 
“ Epistle of John,” and as he maintains that the Epistle and the 

_ Gospel are the works of the same author, any evidence for the 
one is at the same time evidence for the other.2 We shall here- 
after consider the point of the common authorship of the Epistles 
and fourth Gospel, and here confine ourselves chiefly to the alleged 
fact of the reference. 

The passage to which Tischendorf alludes we subjoin, with the 
supposed parallel in the Epistle. 


EPISTLE OF PoLycaRpP, VII. 1 EpistLe oF JOHN, Iv. 3. 


For whosoever doth not confess And every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ hath come in the | not the Lord Jesus come in the flesh 
flesh is Antichrist, and whosoever | is not of God, and this is the (spirit) 


the fourth Gospel. See for instance the reference to the anointing of Jesus, Ad 
Eph. xvii., cf. Matt. xxvi. 7 ff.; Mark xiv. 3 ff.; cf. John xii. 1 ff. 

1 P. 230 ff. 

2 Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 234; Bleek, Beitriige, p. 224, p. 257 f.; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 368; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 50 ff.; Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 39 ff.; cf. Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. Ev. Johannis, p. 101 f.; 
Bohringer, Die Kirche Chr. u. ihre Zeugn., 1. i. 1860, p. 46. 

3 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 24 f. 
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EPIstLE oF PotycarP, VI. 


doth not confess the martyrdom of 
the cross is of the devil, and whoso- 
ever doth pervert the oracles of the 
Lord to his own lusts, and saith that 
there is neither resurrection nor judg- 
ment, he is the firstborn of Satan. 
Πᾶς γὰρ ὃς ἂν μὴ ὁμολογῇ, 
Ἰησοὺν Χριστὸν ἐν Gapui ἐληλυ- 
θέγαι, ἀντίχριστός ἐότιν: καὶ ὃς 
ἂν μὴ ὁμολογῇ TO μαρτύριον τοῦ 
6tavpov, éx τοῦ διαβόλου é6riv: 
καὶ ὅς av μεθοδεύῃ τὰ λόγια τοῦ 


501 


1 EptstLe or ΦΌΗΝ, Iv. 3. 


of Antichrist of which we have heard 
that it should come, and now already 
is in the world. 


_ Kai πᾶν πνεῦμα 0 μὴ ὅμολογ et 
Ἰησοῦν κύριον ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλυ- 
Gora, ἐκ του θεοῦ οὐκ ἔστιν, καὶ 
τοῦ TO ἐότιν τοὶ TOU εἐντιχρίό- 
του, O τι ἀκηκόαμεν ὅτι EPXETAL, 
καὶ νῦν ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ ἐστὶν ἤδη.1 


κυρίου πρὸς tas ἐδίας ἐπιθυμίας, 
καὶ λέγῃ μήτε ἀναστασιν μήτε 
πρίσιν εἶναι, οὗτος πρωτότοκός 
ἐότι τοῦ Σατανᾶ. 


This passage does not occur as a quotation, and the utmost that 
can be said of the few words with which it opens is that a phrase 
somewhat resembling, but at the same time materially differing 
from, the Epistle of John is interwoven with the text of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. If this were really a quotation from 
the canonical Epistle, it would indeed be singular that, consider- 
ing the supposed relations of Polycarp and John, the name of the 
apostle should not have been mentioned, and a quotation have 
been distinctly and correctly made.2 On the other hand, there is 
no earlier trace of the canonical Epistle, and, as Volkmar argues, 
it may well be doubted whether it may not rather be dependent 
on the Epistle to the Philippians, than the latter upon the Epistle 
of John.® | 

We believe with Scholten that neither is dependent on the 
other, but that both adopted a formula in use in the early Church 
against various heresies, the superficial coincidence of which is 
without any weight whatever as evidence for the use of either 
Epistle by the writer of the other. Moreover, itis clear that the 
writers refer to different classes of heretics. Polycarp attacks 
the Docetze who deny that Jesus Christ. has come in the flesh, 
that is with a human body of flesh and blood; whilst the Epistle 
of John is directed against those who deny that Jesus who has 
come in the flesh is the Christ the Son of God. Volkmar points 


1 We give the text of the Sinaitic Codex as the most favourable. The great 
majority of the other MSS., and all the more important, present very marked dif- 
ference from this reading. 

2 Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, p. 46. 

3 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 f. 

4 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 45 f.; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 f. ; cf. 
Treneus, Adv. Her., i. 24, § 4; pseudo-/gnatius, Ad Smyrn., v., vi. 

5 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 46 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 ff. ; cf. 
1 John ii, 22 ; iv. 2,3; v. 1, 5 fff. 
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out that in Polycarp the word “ Antichrist” is made a proper 
name, whilst in’ the Epistle the expression used is the abstract 
“Spirit of Antichrist.” Polycarp in fact says that whoever denies 
the flesh of Christ is no Christian but Antichrist, and Volkmar 
finds this direct assertion more original than the assertion of the 
Epistle: “ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God,”! &c. In any case it seems to us clear that 
in both writings we have only the independent enunciation, with 
decided difference of language and sense, of a formula current in 
the Church, and that neither writer can be held to have originated 
the condemnation, in these words, of heresies which the Chureh 
had begun vehemently to oppose, and which were merely an ap- 
plication of ideas already well known, as we see from the expres- 
sion of the Epistle in reference to the “Spirit of Antichrist, of 
which ye have heard that it cometh.’ Whether this phrase be 
an allusion to the Apocalypse xiii., or to 2 Thessalonians ii., or to 
traditions current in the Church, we need not inquire; it is suffi- 
cient that the Epistle of John avowedly applies a prophecy re- 
garding Antichrist already known amongst Christians, which 
was ‘equally open to the other writer and probably familiar in 
the Church. This cannot under any circumstances be admitted 
as evidence of weight for the use of the Ist Epistle of John. 
There is no testimony whatever of the existence of the Epistles 
ascribed to John previous to this date, and that fact would have 
to be established on sure grounds before the argument we are 
considering can have any value. 

On the other hand we have already seen? that whilst there is 
strong reason to doubt the authenticity of the Epistle attributed 
to Polycarp, and a certainty that in any case it is, in its present 
form, considerably interpolated, it cannot, even if genuine in any 
part, be dated earlier than the last years of that Father, and it is 
apparent, therefore, that the use of the lst Epistle of John, even 
if established, could not be of value for the fourth Gospel, of 
which the writing does not show a trace. So far indeed from 
there being any evidence that Polycarp knew the fourth Gospel, 
everything points to the opposite conclusion. In A.D. 160 we find 
him taking part in the Paschal controversy, contradicting the 
statements of the fourth Gospel,? and supporting the Synoptic 
view, contending that the Christian festival should be celebrated 
on the 14th Nisan, the day on which he aftirmed that the Apos- 
tle John himself had observed it. Irenzeus, who represents Poly- 


1 ως Der Ursprung, p. 49 if.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 46 ff. 
‘2 P. 241 ff. 
. 8 John xiii. 1, xvii. 28, xix. 14, 31; cf. Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12; Luke 
xxii. 8. 4 Cf. Ireneus, Adv. Heer., iii. 3, § 4; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14, v. 24. 
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carp as the disciple of John, says of him: “For neither was 
Anicetus able to persuade Polycarp not to observe it (on the 14th) 
because he had always observed it with John the disciple of our 
Lord, and with the rest of the apostles with whom he consorted.” ! 
Not only, therefore, does Polycarp not refer to the fourth Gospel, 
but he is on the contrary a very important witness against it as 
the work of John, for he represents that apostle as practically 
contradicting the Gospel of which he is said to be the author. 
The fulness with which we have discussed the character of the 
evangelical quotations of Justin Martyr renders the task of as- 
certaining whether his works indicate any acquaintance with the 
fourth Gospel comparatively easy. The detailed statements al- 
ready made enable us without preliminary explanation directly to 
attack the problem, and we are freed from the necessity of mak- 
ing extensive quotations to illustrate the facts of the case. 
Whilst apologists assert with some boldness that Justin made 
use of our Synoptics, they are evidently, and with good reason, 
_ less confident in maintaining his acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel. Canon Westcott states: “ His references to St. John are 
uncertain ; but this, as has been already remarked, follows from 
_ the character of the fourth Gospel. It was unlikely that he 
should quote its peculiar teaching in apologetic writings ad- 
dressed to Jews and heathens; and at the same time he exhibits 
types of language and doctrine which, if not immediately drawn 
from St. John, yet mark the presence of his influence and the re- 
cognition of his authority.”? This apology for the neglect of the 
fourth Gospel seems based upon a consciousness of its unhistori- 
cal character; but we may merely remark that where sucha 
writer is reduced to so obvious an admission of the scantiness of 
evidence furnished by Justin, his case is indeed weak. 
Tischendorf, however, with his usual temerity, claims Justin as 
a powerful witness for the fourth Gospel. He says: “ According 
to our judgment there are convincing grounds of proof for the 
fact that John also was known and used by Justin, provided that 
an unprejudiced consideration be not made to give way to the an- 
tagonistie predilection against’ the Johannine Gospel.” In order 
fully and fairly to state the case which he puts forward, we shall 
quote his own words, but in order to avoid repetition we shall 


1 Eusebius, H. E., v. 24. 

2 On the Canon, p. 145. In a note Canon Westcott refers to Credner, Beitrige, 
i. p. 253 ff. Credner, however, pronounces against the use of the fourth Gospel 
by Justin. Dr. Westcott adds the singular argument: ‘‘ Justin’s acquaintance 
with the Valentinians proves that the Gospel could not have been unknown to 
him.” (Dial. 35.) We have already proved that there is no evidence that Valen- 
tinus and his earlier followers knew anything of our Synoptics, and we shall pre- 
sently show that this is likewise the case with the fourth Gospel. 
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permit ourselves to interrupt him by remarks and by parallel 
passages from other writings for comparison with Justin. Tisch- 
endorf says: “The representation of the person of Christ alto- 
gether peculiar to John as it is given particularly in his Prologue 
i. 1 (“ Inthe beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God”), and verse 14 (“and the word became 
flesh”), in the designation of him as Logos, as the Word 
of God, unmistakably re-echoes in not a few passages in Justin ; 
for instance :! ‘And Jesus Christ is alone the special Son begot- 
ten by God, being his Word and first-begotten and power.’ ”? 

With this we may compare another passage of Justin from the 
second Apology. “But his son, who alone is rightly called Son, 
the Word before the works of creation, who was both with him 
and begotten when in the beginning he created and ordered all 
things by him,”* &e. 

Now the same words and ideas are to be found throughout the 
Canonical Epistles and other writings, as well as in earlier works. 
In the Apocalypse,* the only book of the New Testament men- 
tioned by Justin, and which is directly ascribed by him to John, ὅ 
the term Logos is applied to Jesus “the Lamb,” (xix. 13): “and 
his name is called the Word of God” (καὶ κέκληται τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ὃ 
Λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ). Elsewhere (iii. 14) he is called “the Beginning of 
the Creation of God” (ἡ ἀρχή τῆς κτίσεως τοῦ θεοῦ) ; and again in 
the same book (i.5) he is “the first-begotten of the dead” 
ὃ πρωτότοκος τῶν νεκρῶν). In Heb. i. 6 he is the “ first-born ” (πρωτό- 
τοκος), as in Coloss. i. 15 he is “ the first-born of every creature” 
(πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως) ; and in 1 Cor. i. 24 we have: “ Christ 
the power of God and the Wisdom of God” (Χριστὸν θεοῦ δύναμιν 
καὶ θεοῦ σοφίαν), and it will be remembered that “ Wisdom” was 
the earlier term which became an alternative with “Word ” for 
the intermediate Being. In Heb. i. 2, God is represented as 
speaking tous “in the Son . . . . by whom he also made 


1 Tischendorf uses great liberty in translating some of these passages, abbrevi- 
ating and otherwise altering them as it suits him. We shall therefore give his 
German translation below, and we add the Greek which Tischendorf does not 
Failing he does not, in most cases, even state where the passages are to be 

ound, 

2 “Und Jesus Christus ist allein in einzig eigenthiimlicher Weise als Sohn 
Gottes gezeugt worden, indem er das Wort (Logos) desselben ist.” Wann wur- 
den, u. s. w,, p. 32. 

Καὶ Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς μόνος ἐδίως vids τῷ θεῶ γεγέννηται, Adyos 
αὐτοῦ υἱπάρχων καὶ πρωτότοπος καὶ δυγναμις. Apol., i. 28. 

8 Ὁ δὲ υἱὸς ἐκείνου, οἱ μόνος λεγοίμενος κυρίως υἱὸς, οἱ Ao vos 


MPO τῶν ποιημάτων, καὶ συνὼν καὶ γεννώμενος, ὅτε τὴν ἀρχὴν 
δι᾽ αὐτου πάντα ἕκτιόε καὶ éuo'Gunoe. Apol., ii. 6. 

4 Written 6. a.D. 68—69; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p.704 f. ; Beitriige, ii. p. 294; 
Inicke, Comm, Offenb. Joh., 1852, ii. p. 840 ff. ; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1852 
—53, p. 182; Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vi. p. 648, &c., &c. 


5 Dial., 81. 
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the worlds ” (ἐν vid, . . . - δὲ οὗ καὶ ἐποίησεν τοὺς αἰῶνας). In 2 
Tim. i. 9, he is “before all worlds” (πρὸ χρόνων αἰωνίων), cf. Heb. 1. 
10, ii. 10, Rom. xi. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, Ephes. iii. 9. 

The works of Philo are filled with similar representations of 
the Logos, but we must restrict ourselves to a very few. God as 
a Shepherd and King governs the universe “having appointed his 
true Logos, his first-begotten Son, to have the care of this sacred 
flock, as the Vicegerent of a great King.”! In another place 
Philo exhorts men to strive to become like God’s “ first-begotten 
Word ” (τὸν πρωτόγονον αὐτοῦ Aéyov)? and he adds, a few lines further 
on: “for the most ancient Word is the image of Ged” (θεοῦ γὰρ 
εἰκὼν Λόγος 6 πρεσβύτατος). The high priest of God in the world is 
“the divine Word, his first-begotten son” (6 zpwrdyoves αὐτοῦ θεῖος 
Λόγος). ὃ Speaking of the creation of the world Philo says: “The 
instrument by which it was formed is the Word of God” 
(ὄργανον δὲ Λόγον θεοῦ, δι’ οὗ κατεσκευάσθη). Elsewhere: “ For the 
Word is the image of God by which the whole world was created” 
(Λόγος δέ ἐστιν εἰκὼν θεοῦ, δι᾿ οὗ σύμπας ὃ κόσμος ἐδημιουργεῦτο). " These 
passages might be indefinitely multiplied. 

Tischendorf’s next passage is: “The first power (δύναμις) after 
the Father of all and God the Lord is the Son, the Word (Logos); 
in what manner having been made flesh (σαρκοποιηθεὶς) he became 
man, we shall in what follows relate.”® . 

We find everywhere parallels for this passage without seeking 
them in the fourth Gospel. In 1 Cor.i. 24, “Christ the Power 
(δύναμις) of God and the Wisdom of God;” ef. Heb. i. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8; 
ii. 8. In Heb. ii. 14—18, there is a distinct account of his becom- 
ing flesh; cf. verse 7. In Phil. 11. 6—8: “ Who (Jesus Christ) bein 
in the form of God, deemed it not grasping to be equal with 
God, (7) But gave himself up, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men,” &. In Rom. viii. 3 we 
have: “God sending his own Son in the likeness of the flesh 
of sin,” ὥς, (6 θεὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν πέμψας ἐν ὁμοιώματι σαρκὸς ἁμαρτίας.) 


1... . προστησάμενος tov ὀρθὸν αὐτοῦ Ao yor, πρωτοδνον 
vidv, ὃς τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς ἱερᾶς TavTHS ἀγέλης οἷα τις μεγάλου 
βασιλέως υὑπᾶρχος διαδέξεται. De Agricult., § 12, Mangey, i. 308. 

2 De Confus. ling., § 28, Mang., i. 427, cf. § 14, ib., 1. 414; cf. De Migrat, 
Abraliami, § 1, Mang., i. 437 ; cf. Heb. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

3 De Somniis, i $37, Manyg., i. 653. 

4 De Cherubim, § 35, Mang., i. 162. 

5 De Monarchia, ii. ὃ 5, Mang., ii. 225. 

6“ ie erste Urkraft (δύναμις) nach dem Vater des Alles und Gott dem 
Herrn ist der Sohn, ist das Wort (Logos) ; wie derselbe durch die Fleischweéerdung 
(σαρπκοποιηθ εὶς) Mensch geworden, das werden wir in folgenden darthun.” 
Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 32. | 

‘H δὲ πρώτη δυγαμις μετὰ τὸν Παΐξέρα πάντων καὶ A’6nornv 
Θεὸν, καὶ υἱὸς, οἱ Adyos ἐδστίν: ὃς τίνα τροπον δαρκοποιηθεὲξς 
ἀγνθρωπος γέγονεν, ἐν τοῖς εέξῃς  ἐρούμεν. Apol., i. 32. 


37 
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It must be borne in mind that the terminology of John i. 14, “and 
the word became flesh” (σὰρξ ἐγένετο) is different from that of Jus- 
tin, who uses the word σαρκοποιηθείς͵, The sense and language here 
is, therefore, quite as close as that of the fourth Gospel. We have 
also another parallel in 1 Tim. iii. 16, “ Who (God) was manifested 
in the flesh” (ὃς ἐφανερώθη ἐν σαρκί), cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4, 47. | 

In like manner we find many similar passages in the Works of 
Philo. He says in one place that man was not made in the like- 
ness of the most high God the Father of the universe, but in that 
of the “Second God who is his Word” (ἀλλα πρὸς τὸν δεύτερον θεόν, 
ὅς ἐστιν ἐκείνου Λόγος). In another place the Logos is said to be the 
interpreter of the highest God, and he continues: “that mustabe 
God of us imperfect beings” (Otros γὰρ ἡμῶν τῶν ἀτελῶν ἂν εἴη θεός). ? 
Elsewhere he says: “ But the divine Word which is above these 
(the Winged Cherubim) . . . . but being itself the image of God, 
at once the most ancient of all conceivable things, and the one 
placed nearest to the only true and absolute existence without 
any separation or distance between them;”? and a few lines fur- 
ther on he explains the cities of refuge to be: “The Word of the 
Governor (of all things) and his creative and kingly power, for of 
these are the heavens and the whole world.”* “ The Logos of God 
is above all things in the world, and is the most ancient and the _ 
most universal of all things which are.”® The Word is also 
the “Ambassador sent by the Governor (of the universe) to 
his subject (man)” (πρεσβευτὴς δὲ τοῦ ἡγεμόνος πρὸς τὸ ὑπήκοον). © 
Such views of the Logos are everywhere met with in the pages 
of Philo. 

Tischendorf continues : “The Word (Logos) of God is his Son.” 7 
We have already in the preceding paragraphs abundantly illus- 
trated this sentence, and may proceed to the next: “But since they 
did not know all things concerning the Logos, which is Christ, 


1 Philo, Fragm. i. ex. Huseb., Prepar. Evang., vii. 13, Mang., ii. 625; ef. De 
Somniis, i. ὃ 41, Mang., i. 656; Leg. Alleg. ii. ὃ 21, ἐδ., i. 83. 

2 Leg. Alleg., iii. ὃ 78, Mang., i. 128. 

3°) δὲ ὑπεράνω τούτων Λογος θεῖος. . . . . “AN αὐτὸς εἰκὼν 
υἱπάρχων θεου, τῶν νοητῶν ἅπαξ ἁπάντων οἱ πρεσβύτατος, οἱ 
ἐγγυτάτω, μηδενὸς Cvros μεθορίου διαστήματος, του μόνου ὅ ἐόσ- 
τιν αψευδῶς ἀφιδρυμένες. De Profugis, 2 19, Mang., i. 561. 

4 Ὁ tov ἡγεμόνος Adyos, καὶ ἡ ποιητικὴ καὶ βασιλικὴ δύναμες. 
αὐτοῦ" τούτων γὰρ oO TE οὐρανὸς καὶ δυμπας οἱ πόδμος ἐστί. 
De Profugis, ? 19. 

5 Kai ο Ao’yos δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ υἱπεράνω nmavrcs ἐστι TOV ποόμου, 
καὶ πρεσβύτατος καὶ γενικώτατος τῶν ὅσα γέγονε. Leg. Alleg., iii. 
261], Mang., i. 121 ; cf. De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656. 

6 Quis rerum div. Heres., ὃ 42, Mang., i. 501. a) 

ay Das Wort (Logos); Gottes ist der Sohn desselben.”” Wann wurden, u. 8. w., 
᾿ ‘O Aoyos δὲ tov θεου ἐότιν οἱ υἱὸς αὐτου. Apol. i. 68. 
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they have frequently contradicted each other.”! These words are 
used with reference to Lawgivers and philosophers. Justin, who 
frankly admits the delight he took in the writings of Plato? and 
other Greek philosophers, was well aware how Socrates and Plato 
had enunciated the doctrine of the Logos,’ although he contends 
that they borrowed it from the writings of Moses, and with a 
largeness of mind very uncommon in the early Church, and in- 
deed, we might add, in any age, he held Socrates and such philo- 
sophers to have been Christians, even although they had been 
considered Atheists.* As they did not of course know Christ to be 
the Logos, he makes the assertion just quoted. Now the only 
point in the passage which requires notice is the identification of 
the Logos with Jesus, which has already been dealt with, and as 
this was asserted in the Apocalypse xix. 13, before the fourth 
Gospel was written, no evidence in its favour is deducible from 
the statement. We shall have more to say regarding this pre- 
sently. 

Tiachendorf continues: “ But in what manner through the Word 
of God, Jesus Christ our Saviour having been made flesh,”® &c. 

It must be apparent that the doctrine here is not that of the 
fourth Gospel which makes “the word become flesh” simply, 
whilst Justin, representing a less advanced form, and more uncer- 
tain stage, of its development, draws a distinction between the 
_ Logos and Jesus, and describes Jesus Christ as being made flesh 
by the power of the Logos. This is no accidental use of words, 
for he repeatedly states the same fact, as for instance: “But wh 
through the power of the Word, according to the will of God the 
Father and Lord of all, he was born a man of a Virgin,’® We. 

Tischendorf continues: “To these passages out of the short 
second Apology we extract from the first (cap. 33).’ By the Spirit, 
therefore, and power of God (in reference to Luke i. 35: ‘The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 


1 ** Da sie nicht alles was dem Logos, welcher Christus ist, angehdrt erkannten, 
so haben sie oft einander widersprechendes gesagt.” 

Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ov πάντα τὰ τοῦ Ao'youv ἐγνώριδαν, ὅς ἐότι Xpi6ros, 
καὶ ἐναντία ἑαυτοῖς πολλάκις εἷπον. Apol,, ii. 10. 

2 Apol., ii. 12; cf. Dial., 2 ff. 

3 Apol., i. 60, &., &c.; ef. 5. 

4 Apol., i. 46. 

5 ** Vermittels des Worts (Logos) Gottes ist Jesus Christus unser Heiland Fleisch 
geworden (σαρροποτηθ εὶς). Wann wurden, ἃ. s. w., p. 32. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅν τρόπον διὰ Ao'you θεοῦ δαρποποιηθεὶς Ἰηδοῦς Χριστὸς οἱ 
Σωτὴρ ἡμῶν, κ.τ.λ. Apol. i. 66. 

6 Av’ ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν διὰ δυνάμεως του Δογου κατὰ τὴν του Πατ- 
pcs παντῶν καὶ δεόποτου Θεοῦ βουλὴν, διὰ παρθένου ἄνθρωπος 
εαἀπερυήθηῃ, x.T.A. Apol., i. 46. . 

7 This is an error. Several of the preceding passages are out of the first Apo- 
logy. No references, however, are given to the source of any of them. We have 
added them. 
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shall overshadow thee’) we have nothing else to understand but 
the Logos, which is the first-born of God.”! μὴ, 

Here again we have the same difference from the doctrine of 
the fourth Gospel which we have just pointed out, which is, how- 
ever, so completely in agreement with the views of Philo,? and 
characteristic of a less developed form of the idea. We shall fur- 
ther refer to the terminology hereafter, and meantime we proceed 
to the last illustration given by Tischendorf. | 

“Out of the Dialogue (c. 105): ‘For that he was the only-be- 
gotten of the Father of all, in peculiar wise begotten of him as 
Word and Power (δύναμις), and afterwards became man through 
the Virgin, as we have learnt from the Memoirs, I have already 
stated.’ "ὃ 

The allusion here is to the preceding chapters of the Dialogue, 
wherein, with special reference (c. 100) to the passage which has 
a parallel in Luke i. 35, quoted by Tischendorf in the preceding 
illustration, Justin narrates the birth of Jesus. 

This reference very appropriately leads us to a more general 
discussion of the real source of the terminology and Logos doe- 
trine of Justin. Wedo not propose, in this work, to enter fully 
into the history of the Logos doctrine, and we must confine our- 
selves strictly to showing, in the most simple manner possible, 
that not only is there no evidence whatever that Justin derived 
his ideas regarding it from the fourth Gospel, but that, on the 
contrary, his terminology and doctrine can be traced to another 
source. Now, in the very chapter (100) from which this last 
illustration is taken, Justin shows clearly whence he derives the 
expression : “ only-begotten.” In chap. 97 he refers to the Ps. xxii. 
(Sept. xxi.) as a prophecy applying to Jesus, quotes the whole 
Psalm, and comments upon it in the following chapters ; refers to 
Ps, ii 7: “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” 
uttered by the voice at the baptism, in ch. 103, in illustration of 


1 “*Unter dem Geiste nun und der Kraft von Gott (zu Luk. i. 35, ‘der heilige 
Geist wird iiber dich kommen und die Kraft des Héchsten wird dich tiberschatten,’) 
haben wir nichts anders zu verstehen als den Logos, welcher der Erstgeborne Got- 
tes ist.” Wann wurden, τι. 5. w., p. 32. é he 

Τὸ πνεῦμα ovy καὶ τὴν δυγαμιν τὴν mapa tov θεου οὐδὲν ἄλλο 
χρῆσαι θέμις, ἢ τὸν Ao'yor, ὃς καὶ πρωτότοκος τῷ θεῷ ἐστι, κ.τ.λ. 

pol., i, 33. 

2 Cf. Gfrorer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 1835, I. i. pp, 229—243. 

3 Aus dem Dialog (Kap. 105): ‘‘ Dass derselbe dem Vater des Alls eingeboren 
in einziger Weise aus ihm heraus als Wort (Logos) und Kraft (δύναμες) gezeugt 
worden und hernach Mensch vermittels der Jungfrau Maria geworden, wie wir aus 
den Denkwiirdigkeiten gelernt haben, das habe ich vorher dargelegt.” Wann 
wurden, u. s. w,, p. 32. F . ἡ 

Μονογενὴς γὰρ ὅτι ἦν τῷ Πατρὶ τῶν ὅλων οὗτος, ἰδίως ἔξ av - 
tov Δογος καὶ δυγαμις γεγενημένος, καὶ ὕστερον ἀανθρῶπὸς δια 
τῆς παρθένου γενοίμενος, ὡς ἀπο τῶν ἀπομνημονευμάτων ἐμαθ- 
ομὲν, προεδήλωδα. Dial. c. Tryph., 105. 
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it; and in ch. 105 he arrives, in his exposition of it, at verse 20: 
“Deliver my soul from the sword, and my* only-begotten (μονογενῆ) 
from the hand of the dog.” Then follows the passage we are dis- 
cussing, in which Justin affirms that he has proved that he was 
the only-begotten (μονογενής) of the Father, and at the close he 
again quotes the verse as indicative of his sufferings. The Me- 
moirs are referred to in regard to the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
and his birth as man through the Virgin. The phrase in Justin 
is quite different from that’in the fourth Gospel, 1. 14: “And the 
Word became flesh (σὰρξ ἐγένετο) and tabernacled among us, and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten from the Father” 
(ὡς μονογενοῦς παρὰ πατρός), &c. In Justin he is “the only-begotten 
of the Father of all” (μονογενὴς τῷ Πατρὶ τῶν ὅλων), and he “ became 
man (ἄνθρωπος γενόμενος) through the Virgin,” and Justin never 
once employs the peculiar terminology of the fourth Gospel, σὰρξ 
éyévero, in any part of his writings. 

There can be no doubt that, however the Christian doctrine of 
the Logos may at one period of its development have been in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, it was in its central idea mainly of 
Jewish origin, and the mere application to an individual of a 
theory which had long occupied the Hebrew mind. After the 
original simplicity which represented God as holding personal in- 
tercourse with the Patriarchs, and communing face to face with 
the great leaders of Israel, had been outgrown, an increasing ten- 
dency set in to shroud the Divinity in impenetrable mystery, and 
to regard him as unapproachable and undiscernible by man. This 
led to the recognition of a Divine representative and substitute 
of the Highest God and Father, who communicated with his crea 
tures, and through whom alone he revealed himself. A new system 
of interpretation of the ancient traditions of the nation was ren- 
dered necessary, and in the Septuagint translation of the Bible 
we are fortunately able to trace the progress of the theory which 
culminated in the Christian doctrine of the Logos. Wherever in 
the sacred records God had been represented as holding intercourse 
with man, the translators either symbolized the appearance or in~ 
terposed an angel, who was afterwards understood to be the 
Divine Word. The first name under which the Divine Mediator 
was known in the Old Testament was Wisdom (Σοφία), although 
in its Apocrypha the term Logos was not unknown. The personi- 
fication of the idea was very rapidly effected, and in the Book of 
Proverbs, as well as in the later Apocrypha based upon it: the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, “ Ecclesiasticus:” 
we find it in ever increasing clearness and concretion. In the 
School of Alexandria the active Jewish intellect eagerly occupied 


1 This should probably be ‘‘ thy.” 
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itself with the speculation, and in the writings of Philo especially 
we find the doctrine of the Logos—the term which by that time 
had almost entirely supplanted that of Wisdom—elaborated to 
almost its final point, and wanting little or nothing but its appli- 
cation in an incarnate form to an individual man to represent the 
doctrine of the earlier Canonical writings of the New Testament, 
and notably the Epistle to the Hebrews,—the work of a Chris- 
tian Philo,1—the Pauline Epistles, and lastly the fourth Gospel? 

In Proverbs viii. 22 ff., we have-a representation of Wisdom 
corresponding closely with the prelude to the fourth Gospel, and 
still more so with the doctrine enunciated by Justin: 22. “ The 
Lord created me the Beginning of his ways for his works. 23. 
Before the ages he established me, in the beginning before he 
made the earth. 24, And before he made the abysses, before the 
springs of the waters issued forth. 25. Before the mountains 
were settled, and before all the hills he begets me. 26. The Lord 
made the lands, both those which are uninhabited and the in- 
habited heights of the earth beneath the sky. 27. When he 
prepared the heavens I was present with him, and when he set 
his throne upon the winds, 28, and made strong the high clouds, 
and the deeps under the heaven made secure, 29, and made strong 
the foundations of the earth, 30, I was with him adjusting, I was 
that in which he delighted; daily I rejoiced in his presence at all 
times.”? In the “Wisdom of Solomon” we find the writer ad- 
dressing God: ix.1 . . . “Who madest all things by thy 
Word” (6 ποιήσας τὰ πάντα ἐν Λόγῳ cov) ; and further on in the same 
chapter, v. 9,“ And Wisdom was with thee who knoweth thy 
works, and was present when thou madest the world, and knew 


} Ewald freely recognises that the author of this Epistle, written about A.D. 66, 
transferred Philo’s doctrine of the Logos to Christianity. Apollon. whom he con- 
siders its probable author, impregnated the Apostle Paul with the doctrine. 
Gesch. des V. Isr., vi., p. 474 f., p. 638 ff.; Das Sendschr. an ἃ. Hebraer, p. 9 f. 

2 Compare generally Gfrérer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, i. 1, 1 und 2 Abth., 
1835 ; Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre v. ἃ. géttl. Mittelwesen, 1846; Vacherot, Hist. 
crit, de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, 1846, i. p. 125 ff.; Delaunay, Philon d’Alexandrie, 
1867, i. p. 40 ff. ; Franck, La Kabbale, 1843, p. 269 ff., 293 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin’s, p. 292 ff. ; Niedner, Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1849, h. 3, p. 337— 
381 ; Liicke, Comm. Evang. Joh., i. p, 283 ff.; cf. p. 210 ff. wiles 

8: Proverbs viii. 22, Kvu’ptos éuridé μὲ ἀρχὴν ὁδῶν αὐτου ets ἔργα 
αὐτοῦ", 23. προ τοῦ αἰῶνος ἐθεμελίωσέ με, ἐν ἀρχῇ προὶ Tov τὴν 
γῆν ποιῆδαι, 24. καὶ προ τοῦ ras εαἀβυδόους ποιήσαι, προ τοῦ 
προελθεῖν τας πηγὰς τῶν ὑδάτων: 2. apo του ὄρη ἑδρασθῆναι, 
mpo δὲ πάντων βουνῶν, γεννᾷ με. 26. Ku'pios ἐποίησε χώρας καὶ 
αοικήτους, καὶ Aupa οἱκουΐμενα τῆς υἱπ' ουὐρανῶν. 27. Ἡνίκα ἡτοί- 
male τὸν ουρανὸν, δυμπαρήμην αὐτῷ, καὶ ὅτε Apwpile τὸν éxv- 
τοῦ θρόνον én’ ἀνέμων, 28. καὶ ὡς ἐσχυρὰ ἐποίει τὰ ἄνω νέφη» 
καὶ ὡς ασφαλεῖς ἑτίθει πηγας τῆς Un’ οὐρανὸν, 29. καὶ ὡς ἐδχυρὰ 
ἐποίει τὰ θεμέλια τῆς γῆς, 80. ἤμην nap’ αὐτῷ ἁρμόζουσα' ἐγὼ 
μήν ἢ προσέχαιρε" HAW ἡμέραν δὲ Ev φραινόμην ἐν προσώπῳ αὖ - 
του ἐν παντὶ καιρῶ, Ἀ.τ.λ. Sept. vers. 
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what was acceptable in thy sight, and right in thy command- 
ments.”1 In verse 4, the writer prays: “ Give me Wisdom that 
sitteth by thy throne” (Ads μοι τὴν τῶν σῶν θρόνων πάρεδρον σοφίαν). * 
Ina similar way the Son of Sirach makes Wisdom say (Ecclesiast. 
xxiv. 9): “He (the Most High) created me from the beginning 
before the world, and as long as the world I shall not fail.”* We 
have already incidentally seen how these thoughts grew into an 
elaborate doctrine of the Logos in the works of Philo. 

Now Justin, whilst he nowhere adopts the terminology of the 
fourth Gospel, and nowhere refers to its introductory condensed 
᾿ statement of the Logos doctrine, closely follows Philo and, like 
him, traces it back to the Old Testament in the most direct way, 
accounting for the interposition of the divine Mediator in pre- 
cisely the same manner as Philo, and expressing the views which 
had led the Seventy to modify the statement of the Hebrew 
original in their Greek translation. He is, in fact, thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of the Logos doctrine and its earlier 
enunciation under the symbol of Wisdom, and his knowledge of 
it is clearly independent of, and antecedent to, the statements of 
the fourth Gospel. 

Referring to various episodes of the Old Testament in which 
God is represented as appearing to Moses and the Patriarchs, and 
in which it is said that “God went up from Abraham,” or “ The 
᾿ Lord spake to Moses,”> or “The Lord came down to behold the 
town,” &c.,6 or “God shut Noah into the ark,’” and so on, Justin 
warns his antagonist that he is not to suppose that “the unbegot- 
ten God” (ἀγέννητος θεός) did any of these things, for he has neither 
to come to any place, nor walks, but from his own place, wher- 
ever it may be, knows everything although he has neither eyes 
nor ears. Therefore he could not talk with anyone, nor be seen 
by anyone, and none of the Patriarchs saw the Father at all, but 
they saw “him who was according to his will both his Son (being 
God) and the Angel, in that he ministered to his purpose, 
whom also he willed to be born man by the Virgin, who became 
fire when he spoke with Moses from the bush.”® He refers through- 


, Kai μετὰ Gov ἡ Gopia ἡ εἰδυῖα τὰ ἔργα Gov, καὶ παροῦδα 
ἔτε ἐποίεις τὸν κόδμον, καὶ ἐπισταμένη τί ἀρεστὸν ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
Gov, καὶ τί ευθὲς ἐν ἐντολαῖς Gov: Wisdom of Solom., ix. 9. 

2 Cf. ch. viii.—xi. 

8 Πρὸ του αἰῶνος an’ ἀρχῆς ἔπκτιδσέ με, καὶ ἕως αἰῶνος ov μὴ 
éxAino. KEcclesiastic. xxiv. 9. 

4 Gen. xviii. 22. 5 Exod, vi. 29. 

6 Gen. xi. 5. 7 Gen. vii. 16. 

8 ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν κατὰ βουλὴν τὴν ἐκείνου καὶ θεὸν ὄντα 
υἱὸν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἄγγελον ἐκ τοῦ ᾿υπηρετεῖν τῇ γνώμῃ αὐτου" 
ὃν καὶ ἄνθρωπον γεννηθῆναι διὰ τῆς παρθένου βεβου ληται" ὃς καὶ 
πυρ ποτὲ γέγονε τῇ προς Μωυσέα ὁμιλίᾳ τῇ ἀπο τῆς βάτου. 
Dial. 127 ; cf. 125, 63; cf. Philo, De Somniis, i. 92 11 f., Mang., i. 630 f.; ὃ 31. ib., 
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out his writings to the various appearances of God to the Patri- 
archs, all of which he ascribes to the pre-existent Jesus, the 
Word, and in the very next chapter, after alluding to some of 
these, he says: “ he is called Angel because he came to men, since 
by him the decrees of the Father are announcedtomen . . , 
At other times he is also called Man and human being, because he 
appears clothed in these forms as the Father wills, and they call 
him Logos because he bears the communications of the Father to 
mankind.”? 

Justin, moreover, repeatedly refers to the fact that he was 
called Wisdom by Solomon, and quotes the passage we have indi- 
cated in Proverbs. In one place he says, in proof of his assertion 
that the God who appeared to Moses and the Patriarchs was dis- 
tinguished from the Father, and was in fact the Word (ch. 66— 
70): “ Another testimony I will give you, my friends, I said, from 
the Scriptures that God begat before all of the creatures (πρὸ 
πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων) a Beginning (ἀρχὴν) 2 a certain rational Power 
(δύναμιν λογικὴν) out of himself, who is called by the Holy Spirit, 
now the Glory of the Lord, then the Son, again Wisdom, again 
Angel, again God, and again Lord and Logos;” &c., and a little 
further on: “The Word of Wisdom will testify to me, who is 
himself this God begotten of the Father of the universe, being 
Word, and Wisdom, and Power (δύναμις), and the Glory of the 
Begetter,” &c.,4 and he quotes, from the Septuagint version, Pro- 
verbs vili. 22—36, part of which we have given above, and indeed, 
elsewhere (ch. 129) he quotes the passage a second time as evid- 


i. 648; 22 33 ff., ib., i. 649 ff. ; §§ 39 ff., ib., 1. 655 ff. Nothing in fact could show 
more clearly the indebtedness of Justin to Philo than this argument (Dial. 100) 
regarding the inapplicability of such descriptions to the ‘‘ unbegotten God.” Philo 
in one treatise from which we are constantly obliged to take passages as parallels 
for those of Justin (de Confusione linguarum) argues from the very same text : 
‘<The Lord went down to see that city and tower,” almost in the very same words 
as Justin, $27. The passage is unfortunately too long for quotation. 

1 Dial. ὅθ, 57, 58, 59, 60, 126, 127, 128, &c., &c.; Apol., i. 62, 63 ; cf. Philo, Vita 
Mosis, §§ 12 ff., Mangey, i. 91 ff.; Leg. Alleg,, iii. 88. 25 ff., ἐδ., i. 108 f., &e., ὅσ. 

2... . άγγελον καλεῖσθαι ἐν τῇ πρὸς ἀνθρώπους προόδῳ, ἐπειδὴ 
6 αὐτῆς τὰ παρὰ rov Πατρὸς τοὶς ἀνθρώποις ἀγγέλλεται .. 
ἄνδρα δέ ποτὲ καὶ ἄνθρωπον καλεῖσθαι, ἐπειδὴ ἐν μορφαῖς τοιαῦ'- 
ταις Gynuatilouevos φαίνεται, αἴόπερ βουλεται οἱ Πατήρ: καὶ Ao- 
γον καλοῦσιν, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τὰς παρὰ του Πατρὸς ὁμιλίας peper τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις. Dial. 128 ; οἵ, Apol. i. 63; Dial. 60. 

3 Cf. Apoe., ili. 14, 

4 Μαρτύριον δὲ καὶ ἄλλο ὑμῖν, οὡ φίλοι, ἔφην, ano τῶν γραφῶν 
δώσω, ὅτι Ἀρχὴν προ πάντων τῶν Ἀτιόμάτων οἱ Θεὸς γεγέννηπε 
δύυναμῖν τινα ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ λογικὴν, ἥτις καὶ Δύξα Κυρίου ὑπο του 
Πνευΐατος tov ἁγίου καλεῖται, ποτὲ δὲ Yios, ποτὲ δὲ Σοφία, ποτὲ 
δὲ 4γγελος, ποτὲ δὲ Θεος, ποτὲ δὲ Κύριος καὶ ο΄ γος: . . . 
͵᾿Μαρτυρήσδεί δέ μοι οἱ λογος τῆς δοφίας, αὐτοῖς ὧν οὗτὸς οἱ Θεὸς 
ano του Πατρος τῶν ὅλων γεννηθεὶς, καὶ Ao'yos, καὶ Dopia, καὶ 
Ζυναμις, καὶ 4σξα TOV γεννήσαντος ὑπάρχων,ἵκ.τ.λ. Dial. 61. 
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ence, with a similar context. Justin refers to it again in the next 
chapter, and the peculiarity of his terminology in all these pas- 
sages, so markedly different from, and indeed opposed to, that of 
the fourth Gospel, will naturally strike the reader: “ But this 
offspring (γέννημα) being truly brought forth by the Father was 
with the Father before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων τῶν ποιημάτων), 
and the Fatber communes with him, as the Logos declared through 
Solomon, that this same, who is called Wisdom by Solomon, had 
“been begotten of God before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων τῶν ποιη- 
μάτων), both Beginning (ἀρχή) and Offspring (γέννημα), &e.1 In ano- 
ther place after quoting the words: “ No man knoweth the Father 
but the Son, nor the Son but the Father, and they to whom the 
Son will reveal him,” Justin continues : “ Therefore he revealed to 
us all that we have by his grace understood out of the Scriptures, 
recognizing him to be indeed the first-begotten (πρωτότοκος) of God, 
and. before all creatures (πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων) ... . and eallin 
him Son, we have understood that he proceeded from the Father by 
his power and will before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων ποιμηάτων), 
for in one form or another he is spoken of in the writings of the 
prophets as Wisdom,” &c.;? and again, in two other places he refers 
to the same fact.’ 
On further examination, we find on every side still stronger 
confirmation of the conclusion that Justin derived his Logos doce- 
- trine from the Old Testament and Philo, together with early New 
Testament writings. We have quoted several passages in which 
Justin details the various names of the Logos, and we may add 
one more. Referring to Ps. lxxii., which the Jews apply to Solo- 
mon, but which Justin maintains to be applicable to Christ, he 
says: “For Christ is King, and Priest, and God, and Lord, and 
Angel, and Man, and Captain, and Stone, and a Son born (παιδίον 
γεννώμενον), &c., &e., as I prove by all of the Scriptures.”* Now these 
representations, which are constantly repeated throughout Jus- 
tin’s writings, are quite opposed to the Spirit of the fourth Gospel, 


ι ἀλλὰ τοῦτο TO τῷ ὄντι ἀπο του Πατρὸς προβληθὲν γέννημα, προ 
παντῶν τῶν ποιημάτων δυνὴῆν τῷ Πατρὶ, καὶ τούτῳ οἱ Πατὴρ προ- 
δομιλεῖ, ὡς οἱ Ao'yos διὰ του Σολομῶνος ἐδήλωσεν, ὅτι καὶ ἀρχὴ 
προ πάντων τῶν ποιημάτων τοῦτ᾽ αὐτο καὶ γέννημα ὑπο TOV 
Θεοῦ ἐγεγέννητο, ὃ Σοφία δια Σολομῶνος καλεῖται, ».τ.λ. Dial. 62. 

3 Απεκάλυψεν οὖν ἡμῖν πάντα ὅσα καὶ ἀπο τῶν γραφῶν διὰ 
τὴς χάριτος αὐτου νενοηκαμεν, γνόντες αὐτὸν πρωτότορον μὲν TOU | 
Θεού", καὶ πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτιόμάτων' . . . . καὶ Υἱὸν αὐτὸν 
λέγοντες, νενοήκαμεν, καὶ προ πάντων ποιημάτων, ano τοῦ 
Πατρὸς δυνάμει αὐτου βουλῇ προελθόντα, ὃς καὶ Σοφία, κ.τ.λ. 
Dial. 100. 

3 Dial., 126, 129. 

4 Ὁ γὰρ Χριστὸς βασιλεὺς, καὶ Ἱερεὺς, καὶ Θεὸς, καὶ Κύριος, καὶ 
ἄγγελος, καὶ “AvOpwros, καὶ ᾿Αρχιότράτηγ os, καὶ Athos, καὶ Παιδίον 
γ)εννώμενον, x.t.A. Dial. 84. 
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but are on the other hand equally common in the works of Philo, 
and many of them also to be found in the Philonian Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Taking the chief amongst them we may briefly illus- 
trate them. The Logos as King, Justin avowedly derives from 
Ps. lxxii., in which he finds that reference is made to the “ Ever- 
lasting King, that is to say Christ.”! We find this representation 
of the Logos throughout the writings of Philo. In one place 
already briefly referred to,” but which we shall now more fully 
quote, he says: “ For God as Shepherd and King governs accord- 
ing to Law and Justice like a flock of sheep, the earth, and water, 
and air, and fire, and all the plants and living things that are in 
them, whether they be mortal or divine, as well as the course of 
heaven, and the periods of sun and moon, and the variations and 
harmonious revolutions of the other stars ; having appointed his 
true Word (τὸν ὀρθὸν αὐτοῦ Λόγον) his first-begotten Son (πρωτόγονον 
υἱόν) to have the care of this sacred flock as the Vicegerent of a 
great King;’? and a little further on, he says: “very reasonably, 
therefore, he will assume the name of a King, being addressed as 
a Shepherd.”* In another place, Philo speaks of the “ Logos of the 
Governor, and his creative and kingly power, for of these is the 
heaven and the whole world.”® 

Then if we take the second epithet, the Logos as Priest (ἱερεύς), 
which is quite foreign to the fourth Gospel, we find it repeated by 


Justin, as for instance: “ Christ the eternal Priest ” (ἱερεύς), andit . 


is not only a favourite representation of Philo, but is almost the 
leading idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connection with the 
episode of Melchisedec, in whom also both Philo,’ and Justin,® re- 
cognize the Logos. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, vii. 3, speaking 
of Melchisedec: “but likened to the Son of God,abideth a Priest for 
ever ; 9 again in iv. 14: “Seeing then that we have a great High 


1 Dial. 34. 2 p. 565. . 

8 καθάπερ yap τινὰ ποίμνην γὴν καὶ vdwp καὶ ἀέρα καὶ mop 
καὶ 06a ἐν τούτοις φυτά τε av καὶ ζῶα, τὰ μὲν θνητά τα δὲ θεῖα, ἔτι 
δὲ οὐρανοῦ φύσιν καὶ ἡλίου καὶ δελήνης περιόδους καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
αστέρων τροπάς TE aV καὶ χορείας ἐναρμονίους ὡς ποιμὴν καὶ 
Βασιλεύς οἱ θεὸς ἄγει κατὰ δίκην καὶ νόμον, προστησάμενος τὸν 
ορθὸν αὐτου" Aoyov, πρωτόγονον υἱόν, ὃς τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς ἱερᾶς 
ταυτης ἀγέλῃς οἷά τις μεγάλου βασιλέως ὕπαρχος διαδέξεται. De 
Agricult., 812, Mangey, i. 308. 

4 Εἰκότως τοίνυν οἱ μὲν βασιλέως ὄνομα ὑποδύδεται, ποιμὴν 
προσαγορευθείς, κ.τ.λ. 314, cf. De Profugis, 2 20, Mang., i. 562; De Som- 
niis, 11. 9 57, Mang., i. 691. 

- 6°O τοῦ ἡγεμόνος Aoyos, nai ἡ ποιητικὴ Hai βασιλικὴ δύναμις 
αὐτοῦ" τουτῶν γὰρ δ΄ τε οὐρανὸς καὶ δυμπας οἱ κόσμος ἐστί. De 
Profugis, 9 19, Mang.,i. 561; cf. de Migrat. Abrahami, 81, Mang., i. 437. 

6 Dial., 42. 7 Legis Alleg., § 26, Mang., i. 104, &c., &c. 

8. Dial., 34, 83, &c., &e. 

9... . ἀφομοιωμένος δὲ τῷ vid τοῦ θεοῦ", μένει ἱερεὺς εἶθ TC 
Sinvenxés. Heb. vii. 3. 
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Priest that is passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” 
&e. ;} ix. 11: “Christ having appeared a High Priest of the wood 
things to come ;”? vil. 21: “ Thou art a Priest for ever.”8 “The 
passages are indeed far too numerous to quote. They are equally 
numerous in the writings of Philo. In one place already quoted, ὃ 
he says: “For there are as it seems two temples of God, one of 
which is this world, in which the High Priest is the divine Word, 
his first- begotten Son” (Avo yop, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἱερὰ θεοῦ, ἕν μὲν ὃδε ὁ 
κόσμος, ἐν ᾧ και ἀρχιερεύς, ὁ πρωτόγονος αὐτοῦ θεῖος Λόγος). 6 Elsewhere, 
speaking of the period for the return of fugitives, the death of 
the high priest, which taken literally would embarrass him in his. 
allegory, Philo says: “For we maintain the High Priest not to 
be a man, but the divine Word, who is without par ticipation not 
only in voluntary but also in involuntary sins ;’7 and he goes on 
to speak of this priest as “the most sacred Word” (6 ἱερώτατος 
Λόγος) Indeed, in many long passages he descants upon the 
“high priest Word " (6 ἀρχιερεὺς Λόγος) 3 

Proceeding to the next representations of the Logos as “ God 
and Lord,” we meet with the idea everywhere. In Hebrews i. 8: 
“ But regarding the Son he saith: Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever ” (πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν “O θρόνος σου, ὁ Θεὸς, εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ αἰῶνος), 
&e., and again in the Epistle to the Philippians, 11. 6, “ Who 
(Jesus Christ) being in the form of God, deemed it not grasping 
to be equal with God” (ὃς ἐν μορφῇ θεοῦ ὑπάρχων οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο 
τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ), &e., ᾧς.10 Philo, in the fragment preserved by 
Eusebius, to which we have already referred," calls the Logos the 
“Second God ” (δεύτερος θεός).15 In another passage he has: “ But 
he calls the most ancient God his present Logos,’ &c. (καλεῖ δὲ 
θεὸν τὸν πρεσβύτατον αὐτοῦ νυνὶ Λόγον) :18 and a little further on, speak- 
ing of the inability of men to look on the Father himself: “thus 


1 Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρχιερέα μέγαν διεληλυθότα τουΐς οὐραγούς, ἾἸη- 
δοῦν τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Geov, x.t.A. Heb. iv. 14. 

2 Χριστὸς δὲ TApayEevopevos ἀρχιερεὺς τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν, 
x.T.A. Heb. ix. 11. 

"8 Bu iepers δἰ rov atwrva. Heb. vii. 21. 

; Men. vii Th lo, 17. el to 20. Εν εν) fhos 11..0; 17 2M ΟΣ 10, 

5 p. 565. 

6 Philo, De Somniis, i § 37, Mangey, 1 ΤῈ 653. 

i Aéy ouev γαρ, τὸν ἀρχιερέα οὐκ ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλὰ Aayov θεῖον. 
εἴγναῖι, παντῶν οὐχ ἑπουδίων μόνον, ἀλλα καὶ ἀκουσίων αδικη-. 
μαάτῶν ἀμέτοχον. De Profugis, § 20, Mang., i. 562. Philo continues: that 
this hide the Logos, must be pure, ‘‘ God indeed being his Father, who is also 
the Father of all things, and Wisdom his mother, by whom the universe came 
into being. % (WATPOS μὲν eov, ὃς καὶ τῶν συμπάντων ἐστὶ NATNPs, 
ga aes δὲ Σοφίας, δι ἧς τὰ ὅλα ἦλθεν εἰς γένεσιν.) 

9 De Migrat. παθόντος. § 18, Mang., i. 452. 

10 Cf. verse 11. 1 p. 566. 

12 Fragm. i., Mang., ii. 625; cf. Leg. Alleg., lis 2); woe 1.89. 

13 Philo, De Somniis, i, 39, Mang., 1. 655. 
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they regard the image of God, his Angel Word, as himself” 
(οὕτως καὶ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰκόνα, τὸν ἄγγελον αὐτοῦ Λόγον, ὡς αὐτὸν Karavoovow).* 
Elsewhere discussing the possibility of God’s swearing by him- 
self, which he applies to the Logos, he says: “ For in regard to 
us imperfect beings he will be a God, but in regard to wise and 
perfect beings the first. And yet Moses, in awe of the superiority 
of the unbegotten (ἀγεννήτου) God, says: ‘And thou shalt swear 
by his name, not by himself; for it is sufficient for the creature 
to receive assurance and testimony by the Divine Word.” 

It is certain, however, that both Justin and Philo, unlike the 
prelude to the fourth Gospel i. 1, place the Logos in a secondary 
position to God the Father, another point indicating a less ad- 
vanced stage of the doctrine. Both Justin and Philo apply the 
‘term θεός to the Logos without the article. Justin distinctly says 
that Christians worship Jesus Christ as the Son of the true God, 
holding him in the second place (ἐν δευτέρᾳ χώρᾳ ἔχοντες) ὃ and this 
secondary position is systematically defined through Justin's 
writings in a very decided way, as it is in the works of Philo by 
the contrast of the begotten Logos with the unbegotten God. 
Justin speaks of the Word as “ the first-born of the unbegotten 
God” (πρωτότοκος τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Ged), and the distinctive appellation of 
the “unbegotten God” applied to the Father is most common 
throughout his writings.» We may in continuation of this remark 
point out another phrase of Justin which is continually repeated, 
but is thoroughly opposed both to the spirit and to the termino- 
logy of the fourth Gospel, and which likewise indicates the sec- 
ondary consideration in which he held the Logos. He calls the 
Word constantly “ the first-born of all created beings” (πρωτότοκος 
τῶν πάντων ποιημάτων, OF πρωτότοκος πρὸ πάντων TOV κτισμάτων, OF 
πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως) ὃ “the first-born of all creation,” echoing 
the expression of Col. i. 15. (The Son) “ who is the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of all creation” (πρωτότοκος πάσης 
κτίσεως). This is a totally different view from that of the fourth 
Gospel, which in so emphatic a manner enunciates the doctrine: 
“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, 


1 De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656. 

2 Ovros γὰρ ἡμῶν τῶν ἀτελῶν ἂν ein θεός, τῶν δὲ δοφῶν Kar 
τελείων o πρῶτος. Καὶ Mwvo7ns μέντοι τὴν ὑπερβολὴν θαυμάσας 
του ἀγεννήτου φησίν: “« Καὶ τῷ ὀνέματι αὐτου cup,” οὐχὶ αὖ τῷ" 
ἱκανὸν yap τῷ γεννετῷ πιόστοῦσθαι καὶ μαρτυρεῖσθαι “όγῳ θείῳ. 
Leg. Alleg., iii. 8 73, Mang., i. 128. 

“ 3 Apol., i. 13, cf. 60, where he shows that Plato gives the second place to the 

Ogos. . 

4 Apol., i. 53, compare quotation from Philo, above, note 1. 

5 Apol., i. 49, Apol., ii. 6, 13; Dial., 126, 127. 

6 Dial., 62, 84, 100, &c., &e. 

7 Dial., 61, 100, 125, 129, &e.. ὅσ. 8 Dial., 85, 138, &e. 
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and the Word was God,” a statement which Justin, with Philo, 
only makes in a very modified sense. 

To return, however, the next representation of the Logos by 
Justin is as “Angel.” This perpetually recurs in his writings. 1 
In one place, to which we have already referred, he says: “The 
Word of God is his Son, as we have already stated, and he is also 
called Messenger (“AyyeAos) and Apostle, for he brings the message 
of all we need to know, and is sent an Apostle to declare all 
the message contains.’? In the same chapter reference 
is again made to passages quoted for the sake of proving: “that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God and Apostle, being aforetime the 
Word and having appeared now in the form of fire, and now in 
the likeness of incorporeal beings ;”* and he gives many illustra- 
tions. The passages, however, in which the Logos is called Angel, 
are too numerous to be more fully dealt with here. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this representation of the Logos as 
Angel, is not only foreign to, but opposed to the spirit of, the 
fourth Gospel, although it is thoroughly in harmony with the 
writings of Philo. Before illustrating this, however, we may inci- 
dentally remark that the ascription to the Logos of the name 
“Apostle” which occurs inthe two passages just quoted above,as well 
as in other parts of the writings of Justin,’ is likewise opposed to 
the fourth Gospel, although it is found in earlier writings, exhibit- 
- Ing a less developed form of the Logos doctrine; for the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ili. 1, has: “ Consider the Apostle and High Priest 
of our confession, Jesus,” &c. (κατανοήσατε τὸν ἀπόστολον καὶ ἀρχιερέα. 
τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦν). We are, in fact, constantly directed by the 
remarks of Justin to other sources of the Logos doctrine, and 
never to the fourth Gospel, with which his tone and terminology 
in no way agree. Everywhere in the writings of Philo we meet 
with the Logos as Angel. He speaks “ of the Angel Word of God” 
in a sentence already quoted,’ and elsewhere in a passage, one of 
many others, upon which the lines of Justin which we are now con- 
sidering (as well as several similar passages)’ are in all proba- 


1 Apol., i. 63 ; Dial., 34, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 127 ; cf. Apol., i. 6. 

2 Ὁ Λόγος δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστιν οἱ υἱὸς AV TOV, ὡς προέφημεν" καὶ 
Ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται, καὶ ᾿ἡπόστολος. Av'tos yap, ἀπαγγέλλει ὅδα 
δεῖ Shey μος παὶ αἀποστέλλεται μηνύσων ὅδα ἀγγέλλεται, κιτ.λ. 

ol., 1. 63. 

ὅτι vids θεου καὶ ᾿Απόστολος Ἰηδοῦς οἱ Χριστός, ἐότι, πρότερον 
Aoyos ὧν, καὶ ἐν ἰδέᾳ πυρὸς ποτὲ φανεὶς, ποτὲ δὲ καὶ ἐν εἰπόντι 
ἀσωμάτων, x.t.A. Apol., i. 68, 

4 Cf. Dial., 56—60, 127, 128. 5 Apol., i. 12, &e. 

6 Philo, De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656, see p. 576. 

7 For instance, in the quotations at p. 572 f. from Dial. 61, and also that from 
Dial. 62, in which the Logos is also called the Beginning (ἀρχή). Both Philoand 
Justin, no doubt, had in mind Prov. viii. 22. In Dial. 100, for example, there is 
a passage, part of which we have quoted, which reads as follows: ‘‘for in one 
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bility moulded. Philo calls upon men to “strive earnestly to be 


fashioned according to God’s first-begotten Word, the eldest Angel, 


who is the Archangel bearing many names, for he is called the 
Beginning (ἀρχή), and Name of God, and Logos, and the Man ac- 
cording to his image, and the Seer of Israel.”! Elsewhere, in a 
remarkable passage, he says: “ To his Archangel and eldest Word, 


the Father, who created the universe, gave the supreme gift that 


having stood on the confine he may separate the creature from the 
Creator. The same is an intercessor on behalf of the ever wasting 
mortal to the immortal ; he is also the ambassador of the Ruler to 
his subjects. And he rejoices in the gift, and the majesty of it he 
describes, saying: ‘And I stood in the midst between the Lord and 
you’ (Numbers xvi. 48); being neither unbegotten like God, nor 
begotten like you, but between the two extremes,” &c.2 We have 
been tempted to give more of this passage than is necessary for 
our immediate purpose, because it affords the reader another 
glimpse of Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, and generally illustrates 
its position in connection with the Christian doctrine. 
The last of Justin’s names which we shall here notice is th 
Logos as “Man” as well as God. In another place Justin explains 
that he is sometimes called a Man and human being, because he ap- 
pears in these forms as the Father wills. But here confining our- 
selves merely to the concrete idea, we find a striking representation 


form or another he is spoken of in the writings of the prophets as Wisdom, and 
the Day, and the East, and a Sword, and a Stone, and a Rod, and Jacob, and 
Israel, &c.” Now in the writings of Philo these passages in the Old Testament 
are discussed, and applied to the Logos, and one in particular we may refer to as 
-an illustration. Philo says: ‘‘I have also heard of a certain associate of Moses 
having pronounced the following, saying: ‘Behold a man whose name is the 
East.’ (Zech. vi. 12.) A most novel designation if you consider it to be spoken 
revarding one composed of body and soul, but if regarding that incorporeal Being 
who does not differ from the divine image, you will agree that the name of the East 
is perfectly appropriate to him. For indeed the Father of the Universe caused this 
eldest son (πρεόβύτατον υἱὸν) to rise (ἀνέτειλε), whom elsewhere he names his 
first-begotten (πρῶώτογ ον ΟῚ, δα." De Confus. Ling., § 14. Can it be doubted 
that Justin follows Philo in such exegesis ? 

TS ee Onovdatéra@ ποσμεῖϊόθαι KATA τὸν πρωτογονον av Tov 

Aoyorv, tov ἄγγελον πρεόβυτατον, ὡς ἀρχάγγελον πολυώνυμον 
υἱπάρχοντα: καὶ yap ἀρχή, καὶ ὄνομα θεοῦ, καὶ Δόγος, καὶ οἱ κατ' 
εἰκόνα ἄνθρωπος, καὶ ὁρῶν Ἰδραὴλ mpodayopev'etat. De Confus. 
Ling., § 28, Mang,., i. 427; cf. De Migrat. Abrahami, 231, Mang., i. 463. 
, 2 Τῷ δὲ apyayyél@ καὶ πρεόβυτάτῳ Acyw δωρεὰν ἐξαίρετον 
ἔδωκεν οἱ τὰ ὅλα γεννήσας πατήρ, ἵνα μεθόριος ὅταὰς τὸ γενόμε- 
γον διακρίνῃ του πεποιηκότος. Ὃ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἱκέτης μέν ἐστι Tov 
θνητου κηραΐνοντος ἀεί πρὸς τὸ ἄφθαρτον, πρεσβευτὴς δὲ TOV ἡγε- 
μονος πρὸς τοὶ υἱπήκοον' Αγάλλεται δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ δωρεᾷ, καὶ δεμ- 
VUVCMEVOS αὐτὴν éxdinyeirar φάσκων: “« Καὶ ἐγὼ εἱστήκειν ava 
μέσον κυρίου καὶ voy (Num, xvi. 48), ov re ἀγέννητος ws οἱ θεὸς 
ὧν, οὔτε γεννητὸς WS υἱμεις, ἀλλα μέδος τῶν AXPWY, H.T.A. Quis 
rerum div. Heres., § 42, Mang., i. 501 f. vr 

3 Dial. 128, see the quotation, p. 572. 
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of it in 1 Tim. ii. 5: “ For there is one God and one mediator be- 
tween God and man, the Man Christ Jesus” (εἷς yap θεός, εἷς καὶ 
μεσίτης θεοῦ καὶ ἀνθρώπων, ἄνθρωπος Χριστὸς Ἰησοῦς) ; and again in Rom. 
ν. 15: “Ὁ . ,. by the grace of the one man Jesus Christ ” 
(rod ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ), as well as other passages. We have 
already seen in the passage quoted above from “ De Confus. Ling.” 
§ 28, that Philo mentions, among the many names of the Logos, 
that of “the Man according to (God’s) image” (ὃ kar’ εἰκόνα 
avOpwros,? or “the typical man”). If, however, we pass to the ap- 
plication of the Logos doctrine to Jesus, we have the strongest 
reason for concluding Justin’s total independence of the fourth 
Gospel. We have already pointed out that the title of Logos is given 
to Jesus in New Testament writings earlier than the fourth Gospel, 
and we must see that Justin’s terminology, as well as his views of 
the Word become man, is thoroughly ditferent from that Gospel. 
We have remarked that, although the passages are innumerable in 
which Justin speaks of the Word having become man. through the 
_ Virgin, he never once throughout his writings makes use of the 
peculiar expression of the fourth Gospel: “the Word became 
flesh ” (6 Λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο). On the few occasions on which he 
speaks of the Word having been made flesh, he uses the term 
σαρκοποιηθείς. In one instance he has σάρκα ἔχειν, and speaking of 
the Eucharist Justin once explains that it is in memory of Christ’s 
having made himself body, σωματοποιήσασθαι. Justin’s most com- 
mon phrase, however, and he repeats it in numberless instances, is 
that the Logos submitted to be born, and become man (γεννηθῆναι 
ἄνθρωπον γενόμενον ὑπέμεινεν), by a Virgin, or he uses variously the 
expressions: ἄνθρωπος γέγονε, ἄνθρωπος γενόμενος, γενέσθαι ἄνθρωπον. In 
several places he speaks of him as the first production or offspring 
(γέννημα) of God before all created beings, as, for instance: “ The 
Logos . . . who is the first offspring of God” (6 ἐστι πρῶτον 
γέννημα τοῦ θεοῦ) ;7 and again, “and that this offspring was begotten 
of the Father absolutely before all creatures the Word was declar- 
ing” (καί ὅτι γεγεννῆσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦτο τὸ γέννημα πρὸ πάντων ἁπλῶς 
τὼν κτισμάτων ὃ λόγος ἐδήλου) We need not say more of the ex- 
pressions: “first-born” (πρωτότοκος), “ first-begotten ” (πρωτόγονος), 
so constantly applied to the Logos by Justin, in agreement with 


1 Phil. ii. 8; 1 Cor. xv, 47. 

2 Elsewhere Philo says that the Word was the archetypal model after which man 
and the human mind where formed. De Exsecrat., § 8, Mang., i. 436; De Mundi 
Opificio, § 6, Mang., i. 6. 

3 Apol., i. 66 (twice); Dial., 45, 100. 


4 Dial., 48. 5 Dial., 70. 
6 Apol., i. 5, 23, 63; Apol., ii. 6, 13; Dial., 34, 45, 48, 57, 63, 75, 84, 85, 108, 
113, 125, 127, &c., &e. 7 Apol., i. 21. 


8 Dial., 129, cf. 62. 
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Philo; nor to “only begotten” (μονογενὴς), directly derived from 
Ps. xxii. 20 (Ps. xxi. 20, Sept,).: fia 

Tt must be apparent to everyone who seriously examines the 
subject, that Justin’s terminology is thoroughly different from, and 
in spirit opposed to, that of the fourth Gospel, and in fact that the 
peculiarities of the Gospel are not found in Justin’s writings at 
all! On the other hand, his doctrine of the Logos is precisely 
that of Philo,? and of writings long antecedent to the fourth Gos- 
pel, and there can be no doubt, we think, that it was derived 
from them.? 

We may now proceed to consider other passages adduced by 
Tischendorf to support his assertion that Justin made use of the 


1 A passage is sometimes quoted in which Justin reproaches the Jews for spread- 
ing injurious and unjust reports ‘‘ concerning the only blameless and righteous 
Light sent by God to man” (Kara οὖν τοῦ μόνου ἀμώμου παὶ δικαίου 
φωτὸς τοῖς ἀνθρώποις πεμφθέντος παρὰ Tov θεοῦ, x. τ. Δ. Dial. 17), and 
this is claimed as an echo of the Gospel; οἵ, John i. 9, viii. 12, xii. 46, &. Now 
here again we have in Philo the elaborate representation of the Logos as the sun 
and Light of the world ; as for instance in a long passage in the treatise De Som- 
niis, i. §§ 13 ff., Mang., i. 631 ff., of which we can only give the slightest quota- 
tion. Philo argues that Moses only speaks of the sun by symbols, and that itis 
easy to prove this ; ‘‘ since in the first place God is Light. ‘For the Lord is my 
Light and my Saviour,’ it is said in hymns, and not only Light, but arche- 
type of every other light, nay rather more ancient and more perfect than arche- 
type, having the Logos for an exemplar. For indeed the exemplar was his most 
perfect Logos, Light,” &c.( . . .. ἐπειδὴ πρῶτον μὲν οἱ ὑεὸς φως ἑόσττ' 
ἐς Κυριος γὰρ φῶς μου καὶ σωτήρ μου" ἐν υμνοις ἄδεται: Καὶ ουἷ 
μόνον φῶς, AAA καὶ παντὸς ἑτέρου φωτὸς ἀρχέτυπον, μᾶλλον δὲ 
ἀρχετυπου πρεόβυτερον Hai ἀνώτερον, «ογον ἔχον MApad ety MATOS" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ παράδειγμα οἱ πληρέστατος HY AV TOV AOYOS, PWS, K.T.%. 
De Somniis, i. § 13, Mang., i. 632). And again: ‘‘ But according to the third 
meaning, he calls the divine Word the sun” (κατα δὲ τρίτον GnuatvomEevov 
ἥλιον καλεῖ τὸν θεῖον Aoyorv), and proceeds to show how by thissun all wick- 
edness is brought to light, and the sins done secretly and in darkness are made 
manifest. De Somniis, i. ὃ 15, Mang., i, 634; cf. ib., § 19. i 

2 3 the Cohort. ad Gracos be assigned to Justin, it directly refers to Philo’s 
works, c. ix. 

3 Volkmar, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 300 ; Der Ursprung, p. 92 ff. ; Scholten, 
Das Ev. n, Johann., p. 9f.; Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 24 ff. ; Réville, Hist. du Dogme de la 
Div. Ὁ. J. C., 1869, p. 45 ff.; Vacherot, Hist. de Ecole d’Alexandrie, i. p. 230 ff. ; 
Davidson, Introd. N.T., ii. p. 380 ff.; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 251 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin’s, p. 298 ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 351; Theol, Jahrb., 1857, 
p. 223 ff.; cf. Dérner, Die Lehre v. ἃ. Pers. Christi, 1845, 1. p. 414 ff.; Bret-_ 
schneider, Probabilia de Ev. et Ep. Joan. Apost., p. 191 f.; J. 7’. Tobler derives the 
Johannine Logos doctrine from Philo, Theol. Jahrb., 1860, p. 180 ff.; Hwald holds 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews transfers the Logos doctrine of Philo to Christian- 
ity. The Apostle Paul’s mind was filled with it from the same sources. Gesch. ἃ. 
Volkes Isr., vi. p. 474 f., p. 638 ff.; Das Sendschr. a. ἃ. Hebrier, p. 9 ff.; cf. Kdstlin, 
Joh. Lehrbegrift p. 357 4 p. 392 ff.; cf. Liicke, Comment. Ey. Joh., i. p. 284 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 286 ff., pp. 298, 313, 365; Der Montanismus, 
1841, p. 155; οἵ. Holsten, Zeitschr.wiss, Theol., 1861, p. 233f., anm. 2 ;. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1871, p. 189 ff.; Pfleiderer, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 
400 ff. That the doctrine of the Logos was enunciated in the Κήρυγμα Πέτρου 
a know from the quotations of Clement of Alexandria. Strom., vi. 5, § 39, 7, § 
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fourth Gospel. He says: “ Passages of the Johannine Gospel, . 
however, are also not wanting to which passages in Justin refer 
back. In the Dialogue, ch. 88, he writes of John the Baptist : ‘The 
people believed that he was the Christ, but he cried to them: I 
am not the Christ, but the voice ofa preacher.’ This is connected 
with John i. 20 and 23; for no other Evangelist has reported the 
first words in the Baptist’s reply.”1 Now the passage in Justin, 
with its context, reads as follows: “For John sat by the Jordan 
(καθεζομένου ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου) and preached the Baptism of repent- 
ance, wearing only a leathern girdle and raiment of camel’s hair, 
and eating nothing but locusts and wild honey; men supposed 
(ὑπελάμβανον) him to be the Christ, wherefore he himself cried to 
them: ‘I am not the Christ, but the voice of one crying: For he 
shall come (7) who is stronger than I, whose shoes I am not 
meet (ἱκανός) to bear.” 2 Now the only ground upon which this 
passage can be compared with the fourth Gospel is the reply: “I 
am not the Christ” (οὐκ εἰμὶ 6 Χριστός), which in John i. 20 reads: 
ὅτι ἐγὼ οὐκ εἰμὶ ὁ Χριστός ; and it is perfectly clear that, if the direct 
negation occurred in any other Gospel, the difference of the whole 
passage in the Dialogue would prevent even an apologist from 
advancing any claim to its dependence on that Gospel. In order 
to appreciate the nature of the two passages, it may be well to 
collect the nearest parallels in the Gospel, and compare them with 

Justin’s narrative. 


| Justin, Drat. 88. JOHN I. 19—27? 
Men (οἱ ἄνθρωποι) supposed him| 19. And this is the testimony of 
to be the Christ ; John, when the Jews sent priests and 


Levites from Jerusalem to ask him : 
Who art thou ? 

24. And- they were sent by the 
Pharisees. 

20. And he confessed, and denied 
wherefore he cried to them : I am not | not: and confessed? that: Iam not the 
the Christ (ovx εἰμὲ ὁ Xpiéros), Christ (ὅτε ἐγ οὐ ov eiut ὁ Xpi6rds). 

21. And they asked again: Who 
then? Art thou Elias? &c. &c. 


1 Es fehlt aber auch nicht an einzelnen Stellen des Johanneischen Evangeliums 
auf welche sich Stellen bei Justin zuriickbeziehen. Im Dialog Kap. 88 schreibt 
er von Johannes dem Taufer ; ‘‘ Die Leute glaubten dass er der Christ sei ; aber er 
rief ihnen zu: Ich bin nicht Christus, sondern Stimme eines Predigers.”’ Dies 
lehnt sich an Joh. i. 20 und 23 an; denn die ersten Worte in der Antwort des 
Taufers hat kein anderer Evangelist berichtet. Wann Wurden, u. 5. w., p. 33. 

2"Imavvov yap καθεζομένου ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἰορδάνου, καὶ πηρύόσδοντος 
βαάπτιόμα μετανοίας, καὶ ζώνην δερματίνην καὶ ἔνδυμα ἀπὸ τρι- 
χῶν καμήλου μόνον popovrTos, καὶ μηδὲν ἐσθίοντος πλὴν. aupid as 
καὶ μέλι ἄγριον, οἱ ἄνθρωποι ὑπελάμβανον αὐτὸν siva τὸν Χριστόνγ' 
πρὸς οὕς καὶ αὐτὸς ἐβόα: Οὐπ εἰμὶ οἱ Χριστὸς, ἀλλὰ φωνὴ βοῶν- 
τος ΗἨξει yap οἱ ἐἰδχυρότερός μου: ov οὐ sii ἱκανὸς Ta ὑποδή- 
ματα βαόταόδαι. Dial. 88. ; 7 

The second καὶ ὡμολόγησεν is omitted by the Cod, Sin. 
38 
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JOHN 1. 19—27. 


22. . . . Whoart thou? &. &e. 

23. He said: I am the voice of one 
crying in the desert: Make straight 
the way of the Lord, as said the pro- 
phet Isaiah. 

25. . . . Why baptizest thou? &e. 
&e. 

26. John answered them, saying: I 
baptize with water, but in the midst 
of you standeth one whom ye know 
not. 


Justin, Dra. 88. 


but the voice, of one crying: 


For he shall come (7&2) who is 
stronger than I (ὁ ἐσχυρότερός nov), 
whose shoes I am not meet (4xa@v05) to 
bear. 1 


27. Who cometh after me (ὁ ὀπίσω 
μου ἐρχόμεν 09) who is become before 
me (ὃς ἔμπροσθέν μου γέγονεν), 2 
the thong of whose shoes I am not 


worthy (ἄξιος) to unloose. 


The introductory description of John’s dress and habits is quite 
contrary to the fourth Gospel, but corresponds to some extent 
with Matt. 111. 4. It is difficult to conceive two accounts more 
fundamentally different, and the discrepancy becomes more ap- 
parent when we consider the scene and actors in the episode. 
In Justin, it is evident that the hearers of John had received the 
impression that he was the Christ, and the Baptist becoming 
aware of it voluntarily disabused their minds of this idea. In the 
fourth Gospel the words of John are extracted from him (“he con- 
fessed and, denied not”) by emissaries sent by the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem specially to question him on the subject. The account 
of Justin betrays no knowledge of any such interrogation. The 
utter difference is brought to a climax by the concluding state- 
ment of the fourth Gospel:— 


JUSTIN. 


For John sat by the Jordan and 
preached the Baptism of repentance, 
wearing, &ec. 


JOHN 1. 28, 


These things were done in Beth- 
any beyond the river Jordan, where 
John was baptizing. 


In fact the scene in the two narratives is as little the same as 
their details. One can scarcely avoid the conclusion, in reading 
the fourth Gospel, that it quotes some other account and does 
not pretend to report the scene direct. For instance, i. 15, “ John 
beareth witness of him, and cried, saying: ‘This was he of whom 
1 said: He that cometh after me is become before me, because 
he was before nie,” &e. V.19: “And this is the testimony of 


1 Matt. iii. 11 reads: ‘‘ but he that cometh after me is stronger than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear.” (ὁ δὲ oxi6a μου ἐρχόμενος ἐόχυρότερός 
μου é6riv, οὗ οὐκ εἰμὲ ἱκανὸς τὰ ὑποδήματα Baéraéatr.) The context is 
quite different. Luke iii. 16, more closely resembles the version of the fourth 
Gospel in this part with the context of the first Synoptic. 

2 The Cod. Sinaiticus, as well as most other important MSS., omits this phrase. 
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John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to 
ask him: Who art thow? and he confessed and denied not, and 
confessed that I am not the Christ,’ &. Now, as usual, the 
Gospel which Justin uses more nearly approximates to our first 
Synoptic than the other Gospels, although it differs in very im- 
portant points from that also—still, taken in connection with 
the third Synoptic, and Acts xiii. 25, this indicates the great 
probability of the existence of other writings combining the par- 
ticulars as they occur in Justin. Luke ili. 15, reads: “ And as 
the people were in expectation, and all mused in their hearts con- 
cerning John whether he were the Christ, 16. John answered, 
saying to them all: I indeed baptize you with water, but he that 
is stronger than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes Iam 
not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire,” &e. 

Whilst, however, with the sole exception of the simple state- 
ment of the Baptist that he was not the Christ, which in all the 


~ accounts is clearly involved in the rest of the reply, there is no 


analogy whatever between the parallel in the fourth Gospel and 


the passage in Justin, many important circumstances render it 


Ι 


certain that Justin did not derive his narrative from that source. 
We have already! fully discussed the peculiarities of Justin’s ac- 
count of the Baptist, and in the context to the very passage be- 
fore us there are details quite foreign to our Gospels which show 
that Justin made use of another and different work. When Jesus 
stepped into the water to be baptized a fire was kindled in the 
Jordan, and the voice from heaven makes use of words not found 
in our Gospels ; but both the incident and the words are known 
to have been contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and other works. Justin likewise states, in immediate continua- 
tion of the passage before us, that Jesus was considered the son 
of Joseph the carpenter, and himself was a carpenter and accus- 
tomed to make ploughs and yokes.2 The Evangelical work of 
which Justin made use was obviously different from our Gospels, 
therefore, and the evident conclusion to which any impartial 
mind must arrive is, that there is not only not the slightest 
ground for affirming that Justin quoted the passage before us 
from the fourth Gospel, from which he so fundamentally differs, 
but every reason on the contrary to believe that he derived it 
from a particular Gospel, in all probability the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, different from ours. 


1P. 269 ff. 2 Dial., 88. 

3 Oredner, Beitrage, ii. p. 218 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 162 ff, ; Schol- 
ten, Die Ait. Zeugnisse, p. 33; Davidson, Introd. N.T., ii. p. 377 f.; Bretschneider, 
Probabilia, p. 192; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 97, p. 156 ; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 
1845, p. 613 f., 1847, p. 150 ff; cf. Hbrard, whe thinks it a combination of 
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The next point advanced by Tischendorf is, that on two ocea- 
sions he speaks of the restoration of sight to persons born blind, 
the only instance of which in our Gospels is that recorded, John 
ix. 1. The references in Justin are very vague and general. In 
the first place he is speaking of the analogies in the life of Jesus 
with events believed in connection with mythological deities, and 
he says that he would appear to relate acts very similar to those 
attributed to Aisculapius when he says that Jesus “healed the 
lame and paralytic, and the maimed from birth (ἐκ γενετῆς πονηρούς), 
and raised the dead.”? In the Dialogue, again referring to Aiseu- 
lapius, he says that Christ “healed those who were from birth 
and according to the flesh blind (τοὺς ἐκ γενετῆς καὶ κατὰ τὴν σάρκα 
πηροὺς), and deaf, and lame.”* In the fourth Gospel the born-blind 
is described as (ix. 1) ἄνθρωπος τυφλὸς ἐκ γενετῆς, There is a varia- 
tion it will be observed in the term employed by Justin, and that 
such a remark should be seized upon as an argument for the use 
of the fourth Gospel serves to show the poverty of the evidence 
for the existence of that work. Without seeking any further, we 
might at once reply that such general references as those of Justin 
might well be referred to the common tradition of the Church, 
which certainly ascribed all kinds of marvellous cures and mira- 
cles to Jesus. It is moreover unreasonable to suppose that the 
only Gospel in which the cure of one born blind was narrated was 
that which is the fourth in our Canon. Such a miracle may have 
formed part of a dozen similar collections extant at the time 
of Justin, and in no case could such an allusion be recognized as 
any evidence of the use of the fourth Gospel. But in the Dia- 
logue, along with this remark, Justin ‘couples the statement that 
although the people saw such cures: “They asserted them to be 
magical illusion ; for they also ventured to call him a magician 
and a deceiver of the people.”* This is not found in our Gospels, 
but traces of the same tradition are met with elsewhere, as we 
have already mentioned,> and it is probable that Justin either 
found all these particulars in the Gospel of which he made 


use, or that he refers to traditions familiar amongst the early 
Christians. 


Tischendorf’s next point is that Justin quotes the words of 
Zechariah xii. 10, with the same variation from the text of the 


Matt. iii, 11, and John i. 19, but admits that it may be from oral tradition. Die 
evang. Gesch., p. 843. 

1 Apol., i. 22, Dial., 69. On the second occasion Justin seems to apply the 
‘* from their birth” not only to the blind, but to the lame and deaf. 

2 Apol., i. 22. ,, 2 Dial. 69. 

fs. 3 φαντασίαν μαγικὴν γίνεσθαι édeyov. Kai γὰρ μάγον 
πέτΥ ares ἐτόλμων λέγειν καὶ AanonmAdvor. Dial. 69. 

. 274 £. 
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Septuagint as John xix. 37—“ They shall look on him whom they 
pierced ” (ὄψονται εἰς ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν! instead of ἐπιβλέψονται πρὸς μ 

av? ὧν κατωρχήσαντο), arising out of an emendation of the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew original. Tischendorf says: “nothing can be 
more opposed to probability, than the supposition that John and 
Justin have here, independently of each other, followed a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew text which elsewhere has remained unknown 
to us.’2 The fact is, however, that the translation which has been 
followed is not elsewhere unknown. We meet with the same vari- 
ation, much earlier, in the only book of the New Testament which 
Justin mentions, and with which, therefore, he wassbeyond any 
doubt well acquainted, Rev. i. 7: “ Behold he cometh with clouds, 
and every eye shall see him (ὄψεται αὐτόν), and they which pierced 
(ἐξεκέντησαν) him and all the tribes of the earth shall bewail him. 
Yea, Amen.” This is a direct reference to the passage in Zech. 
xii. 10. If Justin derived his variation from either of the Cano- 
nical works, there can be no doubt that it must have been from 
the Apocalypse. It will be remembered that the quotation in the 
Gospel: “ They shall look upon him whom they pierced,” is made 
solely in reference to the thrust of the lance in the side of Jesus, 
while that of the Apocalypse is a connection of the prophecy with 
the second coming of Christ, which, except in a spiritual sense, is 
opposed to the fourth Gospel. Now, Justin upon each occasion 
quotes the whole passage also in reference to the second coming 
of Christ as the Apocalypse does, and this alone settles the point 
so far as these two sources are concerned. The correction of the 
Septuagint version, which has thus been traced back as far as A.D. 
68, when the Apocalypse was composed, was noticed by Jerome in 
his Commentary on the text;?and Aquila, a contemporary of 
Trenzeus, and later Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as others, 
corrected the error and adopted ἐξεκέντησαν. Ten important MSS., 
at least, have the reading of Justin and the Apocalypse, and these 
MSS. likewise frequently agree with the other peculiar readings 
of Justin’s text. In all probability, as Credner, who long ago 
pointed out all these circumstances which are lost upon Tischen- 
dorf, conjectured, an emendation of the version of the LXX. had 


1 Justin has, Apol. i. 52, ὄψονται ets ὅν ἐξεκέντησαν. Dial. 14, καὶ 
operat ὁ λαὸς ὑμῶν Hal γνωριεῖ εἰς ὃν éyexévtn6av, and, Dial. 32, 
speaking of the two comings of Christ ; the first, in which he was pierced (ἐξε- 
"ιν ΤΉ θη), ‘‘and the second in which ye shall know whom ye have pierced ;” 
δευτέραν δὲ ore ἐπιγνώσεσθε sis ὃν ἐξεκεντήδατε. 

2 Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 34. 

3 “*Quod ibi (1 Regg. ii. 18) errore interpretationis accidit, etiam hic factum 
deprehendimus. Si enim legatur Dacaru, ἐξεκέντησαν, i.¢., compunxerunt sive 
confixerunt accipitur : sin autem contrario ordine, literis commutatis Racadu, 
@PAXHCAYTO, i.e., saltaverunt intelligitur et ob similitudinem literarum error est 
natus.” 
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early been made, partly in Christian interest and partly for the 
critical improvement of the text, and this amended version was 
used by Justin and earlier Christian writers. 

Every consideration is opposed to the dependence of Justin 
upon the fourth Gospel for this variation. His reading existed 
long before that Gospel was written in a work with which he 
declared himself acquainted, whilst not only is his use of the 
Gospel in any case unproved, but in this instance the quotation is 
applied by the Gospel in a different connection from Justin’s, who - 
in this also agrees with the earlier Apocalypse. The whole argu- 
ment based on this text falls to the ground. 

The next and last point advanced by Tischendorf is a passage 
in Apol. i. 61, which is compared with John iii. 3—5, and in order 
to show the exact character of the two passages, we shall at once 


place them in parallel columns:— 


Justin, APou. 1. 61. 
For the Christ also said: 


Unless ye be born again (avayvevyn- 
67r€) ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Now that it is impossible for those 
who have once been born to go (é#- 
βῆν ατὸ into the matrices of the par- 
ents? (é2$ TAS μήτρας τῶν TEXOV- 
σῶν) is evident to all. 


Kai γὰρ ὁ Xpi6ros εἴπεν" “Ay 


μὴ 

ἀναγεννηθῆτε, ov μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς 
τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν. Ὅτι 
ὲ καὶ 

αδύνατον εἰς TAS μήτρας τῶν 
τεκουδῶν τοὺς ἅπαξ γεννωμέν- 
ους ἐμβῆναι, φανερὸν πᾶσιν ἐότι. 


JOHN I11. 8---. 


3. Jesus answered and said unto 
him : Verily, verily, I say unto thee : 
Except a man be born from above 
(γεννηθῇ avcbev) he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

4. Nicodemus saith unto him: How 
can a man be born when he is old ? 
Can he enter ( εζδελθεῖν) a second 
time into his mother’s womb (és rv 
κοιλίαν τὴς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) and be 
born ? 

5. Jesus answered : Verily, verily, 
Tsay unto thee: Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter? into the kingdom of God.4 

3. ᾿ἡπεκρίθη Ἰηδοὺς καὶ εἶπεν av- 
τῷ ‘Aunv ΡΥ λέγω Gor, ἐὰν μὴ 
τις γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν, οὐ δύναται 
ἐδεῖν τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ. 

4. Δέγει πρὸς αὐτὸν 6 Νικοδημος 
Πῶς δύναται ἄνθρωπος γεννηθῇ- 
var γέρων ὧν ; μὴ δύναται ets 
τὴν κοιλίαν τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ 
δεύτερον εἰσελθεῖν nai γεννηθὴ- 
Ψψαϊς 
5. ᾿᾿Απερρίθη Ἰηδοῦς "Aunv ἀμὴν 
λέγω Got, ἐὰν μή τις γεννηθῇ ἐξ 
ὕδατος καὶ πνεύματος, οὐ δύναται 
εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ 
θεοῦ.θ 


1 Oredner, Beitriige, ii. p. 298 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 49 ff.; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 37; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 373. 

2 Texov6a, a mother, instead of μήτηρ. 

3 The Cod. Sinaiticus reads : ‘‘ he cannot see.” 

4 The Cod. Sinaiticus has been altered here to ‘‘ of heaven.” 

5 The Cod. Sinaiticus reads δεῖν for ez6eAQeiv εἰς here. 

6 The Cod. Sin. has τῶν οὐρανῶν, but του Geov is substituted by a later 
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This is the most important passage by which apologists endeav- 
our to establish the use by Justin of the fourth Gospel, and it is 
that upon which the whole claim may be said to rest. We shall 
be able to appreciate the nature of the case by the weakness of 
its strongest evidence. The first point which must have struck 
any attentive reader, must have been the singular difference of the 
language of Justin, and the absence of the characteristic peculi- 
arities of the Johannine Gospel. The double “ verily, verily,” 
which occurs twice even in these three verses, and constantly 
throughout the Gospel,' is absent in Justin; and apart from the 
total difference of the form in which the whole passage is given 
(the episode of Nicodemus being entirely ignored, and omitting 
minor differences, the following linguistic variations occur : 

Justin has: 


ἂν μὴ ἀναγεννηθῆτε, instead of ἐὰν uy τις γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν 


ov μὴ εἰσέλθητε ets rr ov δύναται téetv2 

βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν ,, βασιλεία του θεοῦ 

αδύνατον os Mn δίναται 

TAS μήτρας V3 τὴν κοιλίαν 

τῶν τεκουδσῶν mn τής μητρὸς αὐτοῦ 

ἐμβῆναι a εἰσελθεῖν 

τοὺς ἅπαξ γεννωμέγους .; ἄνθρωποξ γεννηθῆναι γέρων ὥν. 


Indeed it is impossible to imagine a more complete difference, 
both in form and language, and it seems to us that there does not 
exist a single linguistic trace by which the passage in Justin can 
be connected with the fourth Gospel. The fact that Justin knows 
nothing of the expression γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν (“ born from above”), upon 
which the whole statement in the fourth Gospel turns, but uses a 
totally different word, ἀναγεννηθῆτε (born again), is of great signi- 
ficance. Tischendorf wishes to translate ἄνωθεν “anew” (or again), 
as the version of Luther and the authorised English translation 
read, and thus render the ἀναγεννηθῆναι of Justin a fair equivalent 
for it ; but even this would not alter the fact that so little does 
Justin quote the fourth Gospel, that he has not even the test word 
of the passage. In no case can ἄνωθεν, however, here signify any- 
thing but “from above,” and this is not only its natural meaning, 
but it is confirmed by the equivalent Syriac expression in the 
Peschito version, the nearest language to that originally used.* The 


hand. The former reading is only supported by avery few obscure and unim- 
portant codices. The Codices Alex. (A) and Vatic. (B), as well as all the most 
ancient MSS., read σου θεοῦ 
_ ΤῸΝ 1. 51; iii, 11; v.19, 24, 25 ; vi. 26, 32, 47, 53 ; viii. 34, 51, 58; x. 1, 7; xii. 24; 
xill. 16, 20, 21, 38; xiv. 12; xvi. 20, 23 ; xxi. 18, &c., &e. 

2 It is very forced to jump to the end of the fifth verse to get εζδελθεῖν ets, and 
even in that ease the Cod. Sin. reads again precisely as in the third ἐδεῖν. 

3 Suicer, Thesaurus s. v. ἄνωθεν; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 253; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin’s, p. 214; Lightfoot, Hore Hebr, et Talm. on John iii. 3; Works, -xii. 
p. 254 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p.36; Davidson, Introd. N. T., iii. p. 375 ; 
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‘The express quotation fundamentally differs from the fourth 
Gospel, and the natural explanation of Justin which follows is 
not a quotation at all, and likewise fundamentally differs from 
the Johannine parallel. Justin not only ignores here the whole 
episode in the fourth Gospel in which the passage occurs, but 
neither here nor anywhere throughout his writings makes any 
mention of Nicodemus, and all the characteristic points are want- 
ing which could constitute a prima facie case for examination. 
The accident of survival is almost the only justification of the 
affirmation that the fourth Gospel is the source of Justin’s quota- 
tion. On the other hand, we have many strong indications of 
another source. In our first Synoptic (xviii. 3), we find the traces 
"οὗ another version of the saying of Jesus, much more nearly cor- 
responding with the quotation of Justin: “ And he said, verily I 
say unto you: Except ye be turned and become as the little chil- 
dren ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”! The last 
phrase of this saying is literally the same as the quotation of 
Justin, and gives his expression, “ kingdom of heaven,” so char- 
acteristic of his Gospel, and so foreign to the Johannine. We 
meet with a similar quotation in connection with baptism, still 
more closely agreeing with Justin, in the Clementine Homilies, 
xi. 26: “Verily I say unto you: Except ye be born again 
(ἀναγεννηθῆτε) by living water in the name of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? Here 
again we have both the ἀναγεννηθῆτε, and the βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, as 
well as the reference only to water in the baptism, and this is 
strong confirmation of the existence of a version of the passage, 
different from the Johannine, from which Justin quotes. As both 
the Clementines and Justin probably made use of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, the most competent critics have, with 
reason, adopted the conclusion that the passage we are discussing 
was derived from that Gospel; at any rate it cannot for a moment 
be maintained as a quotation from our fourth Gospel,’ and itis of 
no value as evidence for its existence. 


1 καὶ εἶπεν, ’Aunv λέγω ὑμῖν, ἐὰν μὴ στραφῆτε καὶ γένησθε ὡς τὰ 
παιδία, ov μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν. Matt. xviii. 3. 

2᾽ μὴν ὑμῖν λέγω, ἐὰν μὴ ἀναγεννηθῆῇτε ὕδατι ζῶντι, εἰς ονομᾶ 
Πατρὸς, Yiot, ἁγίου Πνείματος, οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν 
τῶν οιρανῶν. Hom. xi. 26. Cf. Recogn. vi. 9: ‘*Amen dico vobis, 
nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit in regna eelorum.” Cf. 
Clem. Hom. Epitome, § 18. In this much later compilation the passage, altered 
and manipulated, is of no interest. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien ἃ. Recogn., 1854, p. 
- 43 ff.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 1844, p. 334 ff. 

3 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 352 ; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 230 ff. ; Bretschneider, 
Probabilia, p. 179 ff., p. 192 f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 252 ff.; Davidson, Introd. 
N. T., ii. p. 374 ἢν; Gieseler, Enst. βοῦν. Evv., p. 14, ef. p. 145 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin’s, p. 214 ff., p. 358 ff. ; Das Evang. Joh. ἃ. 5. w., 1849, p. 151 anm. 
1; Littzelberger, Die kirchl. Tradition iib. Ap. Joh., ἃ. s. w., 1840, p. 122 ff. ; 
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If we turn fora moment from this last of the points of evi- 
dence adduced_by Tischendorf for the use of the fourth Gospel by 
Justin, to consider how far the circumstances of the history of 
Jesus narrated by Justin bear upon this quotation, we have a 
striking confirmation of the results we have otherwise attained. 
Not only is there a total absence from his writings of the peculiar 
terminology and characteristic expressions of the fourth Gospel, 
but there is not an allusion made to any one of the occurrences 
exclusively narrated by that Gospel, although many of these and 
many parts of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, would have 
been peculiarly suitable for his purpose. We have already pointed 
out the remarkable absence of any use of the expressions by which 
the Logos doctrine is stated in the prologue. We may now point 
out that Justin makes no reference whatever to any of the special 
miracles of the fourth Gospel. He is apparently quite ignorant 
even of the raising of Lazarus: on the other hand, he gives re- 
presentations of the birth, life, and death of Jesus; which are 
ignored by the Johannine Gospel, and are indeed opposed to its 
whole conception of Jesus as the Logos; and when he refers to 
circumstances which are also narrated in that Gospel, his account 
is different from that which it gives. Justin perpetually refers 
to the birth of Jesus by the Virgin of the race of David and the 
Patriarchs ; his Logos thus becomes man,! (not “ flesh,’—dév@pwros 
not σάρξ) ; he is born inacave in Bethlehem ;? he grows instature | 
and intelléct by the use of ordinary means like other men; he is 
accounted the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary: he himself 
works as a carpenter, and makes ploughs and yokes. When 
Jesus is baptized by John, a fire is kindled in Jordan ; and Justin 
evidently knows nothing of John’s express declaration in the 
fourth Gospel, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of Godt Justin 
refers to the change of name of Simon in connection with his re- 
cognition of the Master as “Christ the Son of God,”® which is 
narrated quite differently in the fourth Gospel (i. 40—42), where, 
indeed, such a declaration is put into the mouth of Nathaniel (i. 
49), which Justin ignores. Justin does not mention Nicodemus 
either in connection with the statement regarding the necessity 
of being “born from above,” or with the entombment (xix. 39). 
He has the prayer and agony in the garden,® which the fourth 
Gospel excludes, as well as the cries on the cross, which that 


Scholten, Die tlt. Zeugnisse, p. 34° ff.; Das Ev. Joh., p. 8 f. ; Schwegler, Der Mon- 
tanismus, p. 184, anm. 86; Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 218 ff.; Volkmar, Justin ἃ. 
oe 1853, p. 18 ff.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 614 ; 1847, p. 152; 1855, p. 


1 Dial. 100, &e., &e. 2 Dial., 78. 
3 Dial., 88. 4 Dial., 88. 
5 Dial., 100. 6 Dial., 99, 103. 
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‘The express quotation fundamentally differs from the fourth 
Gospel, and the natural explanation of Justin which follows is 
not a quotation at all, and likewise fundamentally differs from 
the Johannine parallel. Justin not only ignores here the whole 
episode in the fourth Gospel in which the passage occurs, but 
neither here nor anywhere throughout his writings makes any 
mention of Nicodemus, and all the characteristic points are want- 
ing which could constitute a prima facie case for examination. 
The accident of survival is almost the only justification of the 
affirmation that the fourth Gospel is the source of Justin’s quota- 
tion. On the other hand, we have many strong indications of 
another source. In our first Synoptic (xviii. 3), we find the traces 
of another version of the saying of Jesus, much more nearly cor- 
responding with the quotation of Justin: “ And he said, verily I 
say unto you: Except ye be turned and become as the little chil- 
dren ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”! The last 
phrase of this saying is literally the same as the quotation of 
Justin, and gives his expression, “ kingdom of heaven,’ so char- 
acteristic of his Gospel, and so foreign to the Johannine. We 
meet with a similar quotation in connection with baptism, still 
more closely agreeing with Justin, in the Clementine Homilies, 
xi. 26: “Verily I say unto you: Except ye be born again 
(ἀναγεννηθῆτε) by living water in the name of Father, Son and Holy 
‘Spirit, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? Here 
again we have both the ἀναγεννηθῆτε, and the βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, as 
well as the reference only to water in the baptism, and this is 
strong confirmation of the existence of a version of the passage, 
different from the Johannine, from which Justin quotes. As both 
the Clementines and Justin probably made use of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, the most competent critics have, with 
reason, adopted the conclusion that the passage we are discussing 
was derived from that Gospel; at any rate it cannot for a moment 
be maintained as a quotation from our fourth Gospel,’ and itis of 
no value as evidence for its existence. 


1 καὶ εἶπεν, Aunv λέγω ὑμῖν, ἐὰν μὴ 6rpapire καὶ γένησθε ὡς τὰ 
παιδία, ov μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν. Matt. xviii. 3. 

2᾽ μὴν ὑμῖν λέγω, ἐὰν μὴ ἀναγεννηθῆτε ὕδατι ζῶντι, εἰς ονομα 
Πατρὸς, Υἱοῖ, ἁγίου Πνείματος, οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν 
τῶν οιρανῶν. Hom. xi. 26. Cf. Recogn. vi. 9: ‘‘Amen dico vobis, 
nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit in regna celorum.” Cf. 
Clem. Hom. Epitome, § 18. In this much later compilation the passage, altered 
and manipulated, is of no interest. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien ἃ. Recogn., 1854, p. 
- 43 ff.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 1844, p. 334 ff. 

3 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 352; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 230 ff. ; Bretschneider, 
Probabilia, p. 179 ff., p. 192 f.; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 252 ff.; Davidson, Introd. 
N. T., ii. p. 374 ἢν; Gieseler, Enst. schr. Evv., p. 14, ef. p. 145 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evy. Justin’s, p. 214 ff., p. 358 ff. ; Das Evang. Joh. ἃ. 5. w., 1849, p. 151 anm. 
1; Liitzelberger, Die kirchi, Tradition ἂρ. Ap. Joh., ἃ. 5. w., 1840, p. 122 ff. ; 
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If we turn fora moment from this last of the points of evi- 
dence adduced _by Tischendorf for the use of the fourth Gospel by 
Justin, to consider how far the circumstances of the history of 
Jesus narrated by Justin bear upon this quotation, we have a 
striking confirmation of the results we have otherwise attained. 
Not only is there a total absence from his writings of the peculiar 
terminology and characteristic expressions of the fourth Gospel, 
but there is not an allusion made to any one of the occurrences 
exclusively narrated by that Gospel, although many of these and 
many parts of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, would have 
been peculiarly suitable for his purpose. We have already pointed 
out the remarkable absence of any use of the expressions by which 
the Logos doctrine is stated in the prologue. We may now point 
out that Justin makes no reference whatever to any of the special 
miracles of the fourth Gospel. He is apparently quite ignorant 
even of the raising of Lazarus: on the other hand, he gives re- 
presentations of the birth, life, and death of Jesus, which are 
ignored by the Johannine Gospel, and are indeed opposed to its 
whole conception of Jesus as the Logos; and when he refers to 
circumstances which are also narrated in that Gospel, his account 
is different from that which it gives. Justin perpetually refers 
to the birth of Jesus by the Virgin of the race of David and the 
Patriarchs ; his Logos thus becomes man,} (not “ flesh,’ —dv6pwros 
not σάρξ) ; he is born in a cave in Bethlehem ;? he grows in stature 
and intellect by the use of ordinary means like other men ; he is 
accounted the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary: he himself 
works as a carpenter, and makes ploughs and yokes. When 
Jesus is baptized by John, a fire is kindled in Jordan ; and Justin 
evidently knows nothing of John’s express declaration in the 
fourth Gospel, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God.4 Justin 
refers to the change of name of Simon in connection with his re- 
cognition of the Master as “Christ the Son of God,” which is 
narrated quite differently in the fourth Gospel G. 40—42), where, 
indeed, such a declaration is put into the mouth of Nathaniel (i. 
49), which Justin ignores. Justin does not mention Nicodemus 
either in connection with the statement regarding the necessity 
of being “born from above,” or with the entombment (xix. 39). 
He has the prayer and agony in the garden,® which the fourth 
Gospel excludes, as well as the cries on the cross, which that 


Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 34 ff.; Das Ev. Joh., p. 8 f. ; Schwegler, Der Mon- 

tanismus, p. 184, anm. 86; Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 218 ff.; Volkmar, Justin ἃ. 

can 1853, p. 18 ff.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 614 ; 1847, p. 152; 1855, p. 
8 ff. 


1 Dial., 100, &c., &e. 2 Dial., 78. 
3 Dial., 88. 4 Dial., 88. 
5 Dial., 100. 6 Dial., 99, 103. 
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Gospel ignores. Then, according to Justin, the last supper takes 
place on the 14th Nisan,’ whilst the fourth Gospel, ignoring the 
Passover and last supper, represents the last meal as eaten on the 
13th Nisan (John xiii. 1 f., cf. xviii. 28). He likewise contradicts 
the fourth Gospel, in limiting the work of Jesus to one year. In 
fact, it is impossible for writings, so full of quotations of the 
words of Jesus and of allusions to the events of his life, more 
completely to ignore or vary from the fourth Gospel throughout ; 
and if it could be shown that Justin was acquainted with such a 
work, it would follow certainly that he did not consider it an 
Apostolical or authoritative composition. 

We may add that as Justin so distinctly and directly refers to 
the Apostle John as the author of the Apocalypse,? there is con- 
firmation of the conclusion, otherwise arrived at, that he did not, 
and could not, know the Gospel and also ascribe it to him. Finally 
the description which Justin gives of the manner of teaching of 
Jesus excludes the idea that he knew the fourth Gospel. “ Brief 
and concise were the sentences uttered by him: for he was no 
Sophist, but his word was the power of God.”? No one could for 
a moment assert that this description applies to the long and 
artificial discourses of the fourth Gospel, whilst, on the other 
hand, it eminently describes the style of teaching with which we 

are acquainted in the Synoptics, with which the Gospel according 
᾿ς to the Hebrews, in all its forms, was so nearly allied. 

The inevitable conclusion at which we must arrive.is that, so 
far from indicating any acquaintance with the fourth Gospel, the 
writings of Justin not only do not furnish the slightest evidence 
of its existence, but offer presumptive testimony against its Apos- 
tolical origin. 

Tischendorf only devotes a short note to Hegesippus* and 
does not pretend to find in the fragments of his writings, pre- 
served to us by Eusebius, or the details of his life which he has 
recorded, any evidence for our Gospels. Apologists generally 
admit that this source, at least, is dry of all testimony for the 
fourth Gospel, but Canon Westcott cannot renounce so important 
a witness without an effort, and he therefore boldly says: “ When 
he (Hegesippus) speaks of ‘the door of Jesus’ in his account of 
the death of St. James, there can be little doubt that he alludes 
to the language of our Lord recorded by St. John.” The passage 


1 * And it is written that on the day of the Passover you seized him, and like- 
wise during the Passover you crucified him.” Dial., 111; cf. Dial., 70; Matt. 
xxvi. 2, 17 ff., 30, 57. '2 Dial, 81. 

8 Βραχεὶς ᾿δὲ καὶ δσύντομοι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λόγ οι γεγόνᾳσιν. Οὐ yap 
δοφιότής ὑπῆρχεν, ἀλλὰ δύναμις θεου ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ HY. Apol. i. 14. 

4 Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 19, anm. 1. 

5 On the Canon, p. 182 f. 
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to which Canon Westcott refers, but which he does not quote, is 
as follows :—‘ Certain, therefore, of the seven heretical parties 
amongst the people, already described by me in the Memoirs, in- 
quired of him, what was the door of Jesus; and he declared this 
(rodrov—Jesus) to be the Saviour. From which some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. But the aforementioned heretics did not 
believe either a resurrection, or that he shall come to render to 
every one according to his works. As many as believed, how- 
ever, did so, through James.” The rulers fearing that the people 
would cause a tumult, from considering Jesus to be the Messiah 
(Χριστός), entreat James to persuade: them concerning. Jesus, and 
SH their being deceived by him; and in order that he may be 

eard by the multitude, they place James upon a wing of the 
temple, and cry to him: “Ὁ just man, whom we all are bound to 
believe, inasmuch as the people are led astray after Jesus, the 
erucified, declare plainly to us what is the door of Jesus.” To find 
in this a reference to the fourth Gospel, requires a good deal of 
ignorant ingenuity, or apologetic partiality. It is perfectly clear 
that, as an allusion to John x. 7, 9: “I am the door,’ the ques- 
tion: “ What is the door of Jesus ?” is mere nonsense, and the re- 
ply of James totally irrelevant. Such a question in reference to 
the discourse in the fourth Gospel, moreover, in the mouths 
of the antagonistic Scribes and Pharisees, is an interpretation 
which is obviously too preposterous. Various emendations of the 
text have been proposed to obviate what has been regarded as a 
difficulty in the passage, but none of these have been adopted, and 
it has now been generally accepted, that θύρα is used in an idio- 
matic sense. The word is very frequently employed in such a man- 
ner, or symbolically, in the New Testament,” and by the Fathers. 
The Jews were well acquainted with a similar use of the word 
in the Old Testament, in some of the Messianic Psalms, as for in- 
stance: Ps. exviii. 19, 20 (exvii. 19, 20 Sept.). 19, “Open to me 
the gates (πύλας) of righteousness; entering into them, I will 
give praise to the Lord;” 20, “This is the gate (ἡ πύλη) of the Lord, 
_the righteous shall enter into 10. 5. Quoting this passage, Clement 


1 Τινὲς οὖν τῶν ἑπτὰ αἱρέδεων τῶν ἐν τῷ λαῷ, τῶν mpoyeypau- 
μένων μοι ἐν τοῖς ὑπομνήμασιν, ἐπυνθανοντο αὐτοῦ, τις ἡ θύρα 
τοὶ Ἰηδοῦ. Kai ἔλεγε τοῦτον εἶναι τὸν Σωτῆρα. Ἐξ ὧν τινὲς ént- 
OTEVOAY, ὅτι Ἰησοῦς ἐστὶν ὁ Χριότός. Αἱ δὲ αἱρέσεις αἱ προειρημέν ατ 
ovx ἐπίότευον οὔτε ἀνασταόσιν, οὔτε ἐρχόμενον ἀποδοῦναι ἑκπαόστῳ 
πατὰ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ. Ὅσοι δὲ καὶ ἐπέόστευσαν, διὰ Ἰάκωβον... .. .. 
Aina, ᾧ πάντες, πείθεσθαι ὀφείλομεν, ἐπεὶ ὁ λαὸς πλανᾶται ὀπίσω 
Ἰηδσου του Gravpwbévtos, ἀπάγγειλον ἡμῖν τίς ἡ θύρα τοῦ Ἰησοῦ. 
Husebius, H. E., ii. 23. 

a Cf. 558 xiv. 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 9 : 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; James v. 91; Rev. iii. 8, 

iv. 1, 

8 Cf. Ps. xxiv. 7—8 (xxiii. 7—8 Sept.). 
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of Alexandria remarks : “ But explaining the saying of the prophet, 
Barnabas adds: Many gates (πυλῶν) being open, that which is in 
righteousness is in Christ, in which all those who enter are 
blessed.”!_ Grabe explains the passage of Hegesippus, by refer- 
ence to the frequent allusions in the Scripture to the two ways; 
one of light, the other of darkness; the one leading to life, the 
other to death; as well as the simile of two gates which is 
coupled with them, asin Matt. vii. 13 ff. He, therefore, explains 
the question of the rulers: “ What is the door of Jesus?” as an 
inquiry into the judgment of James concerning him : whether he 
was a teacher of truth or a deceiver of the people ; whether belief 
in him was the way and gate of life and salvation, or of death 
and perdition.” He refers as an illustration to the Epistle of 


Barnabas xviil.: “ There are two ways of teaching and of power: | 


one of light, the other of darkness. But there is a great difference 
between the two ways.”* The Epistle, under the symbol of the 
two ways, classifies the whole of the moral law.* In the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, xviii. 17, there is a version of the saying, Matt. vii. 
13 f., derived from another source, in which “way” is more de- 


cidedly even than in our first Synoptic made the equivalent of — 


2) 
. 


”” “Enter ye through the narrow and straitened way 
(686s) through which ye shall enter into life.” Husebius himself, 
who has preserved the fragment, evidently understood it distinet- 
ly in the same sense, and he gave its true meaning in another of 
his works where he paraphrases the question into an inquiry, as 
to the opinion which James held concerning Jesus (τίνα περὶ τοῦ 
‘Inood ἔχοι δόξαν ἢ This view is supported by many learned men, 
and Routh has pointed out that Ernesti considered he would have 
been right in making διδαχή, doctrine, teaching, the equivalent of 
θύρα, although he admits that Eusebius does not once use it in his 
history in connection with Christian doctrine.6 He might, how- 


1 ἐξηγούμενος δὲ τὸ ῥητὸν tov προφήτου Bapvafas ἐπιφέρει" 
“ς πολλῶν πυλῶν ἀνεωγυιῶν, ἡ ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ ἐν 
Xpwrea, ἐν ἢ μακάριοι πάντες οἱ εἰσελθόντες.) Strom. vi. 8, § 64. 
This passage is not to be found in the Epistle of Barnabas. 

2 Spicil. Patr., ii. p. 254. 

8 Ὅδοι δύο εἰσὶν διδαχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας, H τε τοῦ φωτὸς, καὶ ἡ 
του 6xoTOVS. ΖΔιαφορὰ δὲ πολλὴ τῶν δυο ὁδῶν. Barnabe Ep. xviii. 

4 In like manner the Clementine Homilies give a peculiar version of Deut. xxx. 
15: ‘* Behold I have set before thy face the way of life, and the way of death.” 
Idov τέθεικα πρὸ προδώπου Gov τὴν ὁδόν τῆς ζωῆς, καὶ τὴν ὅδὸν 
tov θανάτου. Hom. xviii. 17, οἵ. vii. 7. 

5 Demonstrat. Evang. iii. 7. Rovth, Rel. Sacr. i. p. 234, 

6 Si ego in Glossis ponerem : θύρα; διδαχὴ, rectum esset. Sed respicerem ad 
loca Grecorum theologorum v.c, Eusebii in Hist. Eccl. ubi non semel θύρα 
Xp16r ov (sic) de doctrina Christiana dicitur.” Dissert. DeUsu Glossariorum. Routh, 
Reliq. Sacre. i. p. 236. Donaldson gives as the most probable meaning: “Τὸ what 
is it that Jesus is to lead us? And James’ answer is ‘therefore: ‘To salvation,’” 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 190, note. 
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ever, have instanced this passage, in which it is clearly used 
in this sense, and so explained by Eusebius. In any other 
sense the question is simple nonsense. There is evidently no 
intention on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees here to 
ridicule, in asking : “ What is the door of Jesus?” but they desire 
James to declare plainly to the people, what is the teaching of 
Jesus, and his personal pretension. To suppose that the rulers of 
the Jews set James upon a wing of the temple, in order that they 
might ask him a question, for the benefit of the multitude, based 
upon a discourse in the fourth Gospel, unknown to the Synopties, 
and even in relation to which such an inquiry as: “What is the 
door of Jesus?” becomes mere ironical nonsense, surpasses all that 
we could have imagined, even of apologetic zeal. 

We have already! said all that is necessary with regard to 
Hegesippus, in connection with the Synoptics, and need not add 
more here. It is certain that had he mentioned our Gospels, and 
we may say particularly the fourth, the fact would have been re- 


corded by Eusebius. This first historian of the Christian Church, 


whose ὑπομνήματα were composed during the time of the Roman 
Bishop Eleutherus, “a. Ὁ. 177 (182 2), 198,°% presents the sug- 
gestive phenomenon of a Christian of learning and extensive ob- 
servation, even at that late date, who had travelled throughout the 
Christian communities with a view to ascertaining the state of the 
Church, who probably made exclusive use of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews as did certain Christian communities, displayed 
no knowledge of our Gospels, and whose only Canon was the Law, 
the Prophets, and the words of the Lord, which he derived from 
the Hebrew Gospel, and probably from oral tradition. 

In Papias of Hierapolis? we have a similar phenomenon: a 
Bishop of the Christian Church, flourishing in the second half of 
the second century, who recognized none of our Gospels, in all 
probability made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and certainly set oral tradition above all written documents with 
which he was acquainted. It is perfectly clear that the works 
of Matthew and Mark, regarding which he records such import- 
ant particulars, are not the Gospels in our Canon, which pass 
under their names, and there is no reason to suppose that he re- 
ferred to the fourth Gospel or made use of it. He is, therefore, 
at least, a total blank so far as the Johannine Gospel and our 
third Synoptic are concerned, but he is more than this, and it 
may, we think, be concluded that Papias was not acquainted with 
any Gospels which he regarded as Apostolic compositions, or 


1 Ῥ, 346 ff. 
2 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 19, anm. 1. 
3 P. 355 ff. 
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authoritative documents. It is impossible that, knowing, and 
recognizing the Apostolic origin and authority of such Gospels, 
he could have spoken of them in such terms, and held them so 
cheap in comparison with tradition, or that he should have un- 
dertaken, as he undoubtedly did, to supplement and correct them 
by his work, which Eusebius describes. “ For I was not, like the 
multitude,” he says, “taking pleasure in those who speak much, 
but in those who teach the truth; neither in those who record 
alien commandments, but in such as recall those delivered by the 
Lord to the faithful, and which proceed from the truth itself. If 
it happened that any one came, who had associated with the 
Presbyters, I inquired minutely after the words of the Presby- 
ters, what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip or what 
Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or what any other 
of the disciples of the Lord; what Aristion and the Presbyter 
John, disciples of the Lord, say. For I held that what was to 
be derived from books did not so profit me as that from the liv- 
ing and abiding voice (of tradition).”! This depreciation of books, 


and anxiety to know “ what John or Matthew, or the other dis- _ 


ciples of the Lord said,’ is incompatible with the supposition 
that he was acquainted with Gospels? which he attributed to those 
Apostles. Had he said anything regarding the composition or 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, Eusebius would certainly have 
mentioned the fact, and this silence of Papias is strong presump- 
tive evidence against the Johannine Gospel. 

Tischendorf’s main argument in regard to the Phrygian Bishop 
is, that his silence does not make Papias a witness against the 
fourth Gospel, and he maintains that the omission of any men- 
tion by Eusebius of the use of this Gospel in the work of Papias 
is not singular, and does not involve the conclusion that he did 
not know it, inasmuch as it was not, he affirms, the purpose of 
Eusebius to record the mention or use of the books of the New 
Testament which were not disputed. This reasoning, however, 
is opposed to the practice and express declaration of Eusebius 
himself, who says: “ But in the course of the history I shall, with 
the successions (from the Apostles), carefully intimate what eccle- 


1 Husebius, H. E., iii. 39. 
2 Τὸ is evident that Papias did not regard the works by ‘‘ Matthew” and 


‘*Mark” which he mentions, as of any authority. Indeed, all that he reports — 


regarding the latter is merely apologetic, and in depreciation of criticism. 

3 Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 652 ff. ; 1847, p. 148 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evange- 
lien, p. 344; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 334; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 23f. ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 16 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 371 ; Volk- 
mar,.Der Ursprung, p. 61; Rénan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™ ed., 1867, p. lviii. f. ; 
Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 92 ; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Tradition tib. Ap. 
Joh., u. 5. w., 1840, p. 89 ff. : 

4 Wann wurden, ἃ. 8. w., p. 112 ff. 
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siastical writers of the various periods made use of the Antile- 
gomena (or disputed writings), and which of them, and what has 
been stated by these as well regarding the collected (ἐνδιαθήκοι) 
and Homologumena (or accepted writings), as regarding those 
which are not of this kind.”!. The presumption, therefore, natu- 
rally is that, as Eusebius did not mention the fact, he did not find 
any reference to the fourth Gospel in the work of Papias. This 
presumption is confirmed by the circumstance that when Eusebius 
writes, elsewhere (H. E. iii. 24), of the order of the Gospels, and 
the composition of John’s Gospel, he has no greater authority to 
give for his account than mere tradition: “they say” (φασί). It 
is scarcely probable that when Papias collected me the Presby- 
ter the facts concerning Matthew and Mark he would not also 
have inquired about the Gospel by John, had he known it, and 
recorded what he had heard, or that Eusebius would not have 
quoted the account. 

Proceeding from this merely negative argument, Tischendorf 
endeavours to show that not only is Papias not a witness against 
the fourth Gospel, but that he presents testimony in its favour. 
The first reason he advances is that Eusebius states: “The same 
(Papias) made use of testimonies out of the first Epistle of John, 
and likewise out of that of Peter.”? On the supposed identity of 
the authorship of the Epistle and Gospel, Tischendorf, as in the 
case of Polycarp, claims this as evidence for the fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius, however, dves not quote the passages upon which he 
bases this statement, and knowing his inaccuracy and the hasty 
and uncritical manner in which he and the Fathers generally 
jump at such conclusions, we must reject this as sufficient evi- 
dence that Papias really did use the Epistle, and that Eusebius 
did not adopt his opinion from a mere superficial analogy of 
passages. The fact of his reference to the Epistle at all is there- 
fore doubtful, and, even if really made, the argument remains 
open as to how far it bears upon the Gospel, which we shall have 
hereafter to consider. 

The next testimony advanced by Tischendorf is indeed of an 
extraordinary character. There is a Latin MS. (Vat. Alex. 14) 


1 Προϊούδης δὲ τῆς ἱστορίας, προύργου ποιήσομαι συν ταῖς δια- 
δοχαὶς ὑποσημηνασθαι, τίνες τῶν HATA χρόνους ἐροιλησιαστικῶν 
συγγραφέων ὁποίαις κέχρηνται τῶν ἀντιλεγομένων; tTiva té wept 
τῶν ἐνδιαθήπων καὶ ὁμολογουμένων γραφῶν, παὶ COA Epi τῶν μῃ 
τοιούτων αὐτοῖς εἰρηται. Husebius, H. E., ii. 35 οὗ. 11. 24. 

2 Κέχρηται δ᾽ οἱ αὐτὸς μαρτυρίαις ano THs Ἰωαννου προτέρας 
ἐπιστολῆς, καὶ dno τὴς Πέτρου ὁμοίως. Husebius, H. E., iii. 89, 

. 8 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 17 ; Vas Evang. Johan., Ῥ. 8; Zeller, Theol. 
Jahrb., 1845, p. 652 ff., 1847, p. 148 ἫΝ races Die kirchl. Tradition iib. 
Ap. Joh,, p. 92.11. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T iS ile, Pe 99. 
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in the Vatican, which Tischendorf assigns to the ninth century, 
in which there is a preface by an unknown hand to the Gospel 
according to John, which commences as follows: “ Evangelium 
iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab iohanne adhucin 
corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hierapolitanus discipulus 
iohannis carus in exotericis id est in extremis quinque libris retu- 
lit.” “The Gospel of John was published and given to the 
churches by John whilst he was still in the flesh, as Papias, named 
of Hierapolis, an esteemed disciple of John, related in his ‘ Exo- 
terics ’ that is his last five books.” Tischendorf says: “There can, 
therefore, be no more decided declaration made of the testimony 
of Papias for the Johannine Gospel.”! He wishes to end the quo- 
tation here,and only refers to the continuation, which he is obliged 
to admit to be untenable, in a note. The passage proceeds: 
“Disscripsit veroevangelium dictante iohanne recte.” “ He (Papias) 
indeed wrote out the Gospel, John duly dictating;” then follows 
another passage regarding Marcion, representing him also as a 


contemporary of John, which Tischendorf likewise confesses to be — 


untrue.2- Now Tischendorf admits that the writer desires it to be 
understood that he derived the information that Papias wrote the 
fourth Gospel at the dictation of John likewise from the work of 
Papias, and as it is perfectly impossible, by his own admissions, 
that Papias, who was not a.contemporary of the Apostle, could 
have stated this, the whole passage is clearly fabulous and written 
by a person who never saw the book at all. This extraordinary 
piece of evidence is so obviously absurd that it is passed over in 


silence by other critics, even of the strongest apologetic tendency, - 


and it stands here a pitiable instance of the arguments to which 
destitute criticism can be reduced. 

In order to do full justice to the last of the arguments of Tis- 
chendorf, we shall give it in his own words: “ Before we separate 
from Papias, we have still to think of one testimony for the Gospel 
of John which Irenzeus, v. 36, ὃ 2, quotes even out of the mouth 


of the Presbyters, those high authorities of Papias: ‘ And there-. 


fore, say they, the Lord declared : In my Father's house are many 
mansions’ (John xiv. 2). As the Presbyters set this declaration in 
connection with the blessedness of the righteous in the City of 
God, in Paradise, in Heaven, according as they bear thirty, sixty, 
or one hundred-fold fruit, nothing is more probable than that 
Ireneeus takes this whole declaration of the Presbyters, which he 
gives, §§ 1-2, like the preceding description of the thousand years’ 
reign, from the work of Papias. But whether they are derived 
from thence or not, the authority of the Presbyters is in any case 


1 Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 119. . 
2 Wann wurden, ἃ. 5. w., p. 119, anm. 1. 
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higher than that of Papias,” &c.1 Now in the quotation from 
Irenzeus given in this passage, Tischendorf renders the oblique 
construction of the text by inserting “say they,” referring to the 
Presbyters of Papias, and, as he does not give the original, he 
should at least have indicated that these words are supplementary. 
We shall endeavour as briefly as possible to state the facts of the 
case. 

Irenzeus, with many quotations from Scripture, is arguing that 
our bodies are preserved, and that the Saints who have suffered 
so much in the flesh shall in that flesh receive the fruits of their 
labours. In v. 33, § 2, he refers to the saying given in Matt. xix. 
29 (Luke xviii. 29, 30) that whosoever has left lands, &., because 
of Christ shall receive a hundred-fold in this world, and in the 
next, eternal life; and then, enlarging on the abundance of the 
blessings in the Millennial kingdom, he affirms that Creation will 
be renovated, and the Earth acquire wonderful fertility, and he 
adds: § 3, “ As the Presbyters who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord, remember that they heard from him, how the Lord taught 
concerning those times and said:’ ὅσο. (“ Quemadmodum presby- 
teri meminerunt, qui Joannem discipulum Domini viderunt, au- 
disse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Dominus, 
et dicebat,’ &c.), and then he quotes the passage: “The days 
will come in which vines will grow each having ten thousand 
Branches,” &¢.; and “In like manner that a grain of wheat would 
produce ten thousand ears,” &c. With regard to these he says, at 
the beginning of the next paragraph, v. 33, § 4, “These things are 
testified in writing by Papias, a hearer of John and associate of 
Polycarp, an ancient man, in the fourth of his books: for there 
were five books composed by him.? And he added saying: ‘ But 
these things are credible to believers. And Judas the traitor not 
believing, and asking how shall such growths be effected by the 
Lord, the Lord said: They who shall come to them shall see,’ 


1 Ehe wir aber von Papias scheiden, haben wir noch eines Zeugnisses fiir das 
Johannesevangelium zu gedenken, das Irenius, v. 36, 2 sogar aus dem Munde der 
Presbyter, jener hohen Autorititen des Papias anfiihrt. ‘‘ Und deshalb sagen sie 
habe der Herr den Ausspruch gethan: In meines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohn- 
ungen” (Joh. 14, 2), Dadie Presbyter diesen Ausspruch in Verbindung setzten 
mit den Seligkeitsstufen der Gerechten in der Gottesstadt, im Paradiese, im Him- 
mel, je nachdem sie dreissig- oder sechzig- oder hundertfaltig Frucht tragen, so ist 
nichts wahrscheinlicher als dass Irenius diese ganze Aussage der Presbyter, die er 
a. a. O. 1—2 gibt, gleich der vorhergegangenen Schilderung des tausendjahrigen 
Reichs, dem Werke des Papias entlehnte. Mag sie aber daher stammen oder nicht, 
jedenfalls steht die Autoritat der Presbyter héher als die des Papias; ἃ. s.w. Wann 
wurden, u. s. w., p. 119 f. . 

2 Eusebius has preserved the Greek of this passage (H. E., iii. 39), and goes on 
to contradict the statement of Irenzeus that Papias was a hearer and contemporary 
m4 Apostles. Eusebius ‘states that Papias in his preface by no means asserts 
that he was. 
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Prophesying of these times, therefore, Isaiah says: ‘ The Wolf 
also shall feed with the Lamb, &., ὅσο. (quoting Isaiah xi. 6—9)}, 
and again he says, recapitulating: ‘ Wolves and lambs shall then 
feed together,’ ” &c. (quoting Isaiah Ixv. 25), and so on, continuing 
his argument. It is clear that Irenzeus introduces the quotation 
from Papias, and ending his reference at: “They who shall come 
to them shall see,” he continues, with a quotation from Isaiah, his 
own train of reasoning. We give this passage to show the manner 
in which Irenzeus proceeds. He then continues with the same 
subject, quoting (v. 34, 35) Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
the Apocalypse, and sayings found in the New Testament bearing 
upon the Millennium. In c. 35 he argues that the prophecies he 
quotes of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Apocalypse must not be alle- 
gorized away, but that they literally describe the blessings to be 
enjoyed, after the coming of Antichrist and the resurrection, in 
the New Jerusalem on earth, and he quotes Isaiah vi. 12, lx. 5, 
21, and a long passage from Baruch iv. 36, v. 9 (which he ascribes 
to Jeremiah), Isaiah xlix: 16, Galatians iv. 26, Rev. xxi. 2, xx. 2 
—15, xxi. 1—6, all descriptive, as he maintains, of the Millennial 
kingdom prepared for the Saints; and then in v. 36, the last 
chapter of his work on Heresies, as if resuming his previous argu- 
ment, he proceeds:! § 1. “ And that these things shall ever remain 
without end, Isaiah says: ‘For like as the new heaven and the 
new earth which I make remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall 
your seed and your name continue,” and as the Presbyters say, 
then those who have been deemed worthy of living in heaven 
shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the delights of Paradise, 
and others shall possess the glory of the City ; for everywhere the 
Saviour shall be seen as those who see him shall be worthy. § 2. 
But that there is this distinction of dwelling (εἶναι δὲ τὴν διαστολὴν 
ταύτην τῆς οἰκήσεως) of those bearing fruit the hundred fold, and of 
the (bearers) of the sixty fold, and of the (bearers of) the thirty 


fold: of whom some indeed shall be taken up into the heavens, — 


some shall live in Paradise, and some shall inhabit the City, and 
that for this reason (διὰ todro—propter hoc) the Lord declared: In 
the (heavens) of my Father are many mansions (ἐν τοῖς τοῦ πατρός 
μου μονὰς εἶναι πολλάς) For all things are of God, who prepares for 
all the fitting habitation as his Word says, to be allotted to all 
by the Father according as each is or shall be worthy. And this 


1 We have the following passage only in the old Latin version, with fragments 
of the Greek preserved by Andrew of Cwsarea in his Comment. in Apoc., Xviii., 
lxiv., and elsewhere. 

2 Isaiah Ixvi. 22 Sept. ; 

8 With this may be compared John xiv. 2, ἐν τῇῪ ofuia τοῦ πατρὸς μουν 
μοναὶ πολλαί εἰσιν. If the passage be maintained to be from the Presbyters, 
the variations from the text of the Gospel are important. 


: 
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is the couch upon which they recline who are invited to banquet 
at the Wedding. The Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles, state 
this to be the order and arrangement of those who are saved, and 
that by such steps they advance,”! &c., &e. 

Now it is impossible for any one who attentively considers the 
whole of this passage, and who makes himself acquainted with 
the manner in which Irenzeus conducts his argument, and inter- 
weaves it with quotations, to assert that the phrase we are con- 
sidering must have been taken from a book referred to three 
chapters earlier, and was not introduced by Irenzeus from some 
other source. In the passage from the commencement of the sec- 
ond paragraph Irenzeus enlarges upon, and illustrates, what “ the 
Presbyters say” regarding the blessedness of the saints, by quot- 
ing the view held as to the distinction between those bearing 
fruit thirty fold, sixty fold, and one hundred fold,” and the inter- 
pretation given of the saying regarding “many mansions,” but 
the source of his quotation is quite indefinite, and may simply be 
the exegesis of his own day. That this is probably the case is 
shown by the continuation: “ And this is the Couch upon which 
they recline who are invited to banquet at the Wedding ”—an 
allusion to the marriage supper upon which Irenzeus had pre- 
viously enlarged ; 8 immediately after which phrase, introduced by 
Trenzeus himself, “he says: “The Presbyters, the disciples of the 
apostles, state this to be the order and arr angement of those who 
are saved,’ &c. Now, if the preceding passages had been a mere 
quotation from the Presby ters of Papias, such a remark would 
have been out of place and useless, but being the exposition of 
the prevailing views, [renzeus confirms it and prepares to wind up 
the whole subject by the general statement that the Presbyters 


See φησὶν yap ‘Hoaias 6 ‘Or τρόπον yap οἱ οὐρανὸς KAIVOS καὶ 
ἡ γῆ καιν) ἐγὼ ποιῶ, μέγει ἐνώπιον ἐμοῦ, λέγει Κύριος, οὕτω 
στήσεται TO OME PUA ὑμῶν καὶ το ὄνομα ὑμῶν .. 7; GIS. οἱ πρεσβύτε- 


ροι λέγουσι, τότε καὶ οἱ μὲν καταξιωθέντες τῆς ἐν οὐρανῷ διατρι- 
βὴς ἐπεῖδε χωρήδουσιν, δέ. δὲ, Σὴθ. σοῦ παραδείδου τρυφῇ ς ἀπολαύ- 
δουδιν, οἱ δὲ τὴν λαμπρότητα τῆς πόλεως καθέξουσιν" πανταχου yap 
οὗ Σωτῇρ ὁραθηδσεταῖι, καθὼς ἄξιοι ἔδονται οἱ ὁρῶντες αὐτόν. 

2. Εἶναι δὲ τὴν διαστολὴν ταύτην τῆ ς οἶκηδεῶς τῶν TA ἑκατὸν 
καρποφορούντων, καὶ τῶν τὰ ἑξήκοντα, καὶ τῶν τὰ τριάκοντα: ὧν ot 
μὲν εἰς. τοὺς οὐρανοὺς ἀναληφθήσονται, οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ παραδείόσῳ διατρι- 
ψωόσιν, οἱ δὲ τὴν πόλιν κατοικηδουσιν" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο εἰρηκέναι τὸν 
Κύριον, ἂν τοὶς του πατρός ου μονὰς εἴναι πολλας: τὰ πάντα 
yap tov θεοῦ, ὃς τοῖς πᾶδι τὴν ὡρμόζουδαν οἴκησιν παρέχει. 
Quemadmodum Verbum ejus ait, omnibus divisum esse a Patre secundum 
quod quis est dignus, aut erit. Et hoc est triclinium, in quo recumbent 1i qui 
epulantur vocati ad nuptias. Hane esse adordinationem et dispositionem eorum 
qui salvantur, dicunt presbyteri apostolorum cea; et per hujusmodi gradus 
abet ht &c., ὅς, Ireneus, Adv. Her., v. 36, $$ 1, 2. 

2 Matt. xiii. 8; Mark iv. 20 ; cf. Matt. xxv. 14—29 ; Luke xix. 12—26 ; xii. 47, 

: 3 Adv. Her., iv. 36, §§ 5, 6. 
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the disciples of the Apostles, affirm this to be the order and 


arrangement of those who are saved, and that by such steps they 


advance and ascend through the Spirit to the Son, and through 
the Son to the Father, &., and a few sentences after he closes his 
work. 

In no case, however, can it be affirmed that the citation of “ the 
Presbyters, and the “ Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles,” is a 
reference to the work of Papias. When quoting “the Presbyters 
who saw John the disciple of the Lord,” three chapters before, 
Ireneeus distinctly states that Papias testifies what he quotes in 
writing in the fourth of his books, but there is nothing whatever 
to indicate that “the Presbyters,” and “the Presbyters, disciples 
of the Apostles,” subsequently referred to, after a complete change 
of context, have anything to do with Papias. The reference to 
Presbyters in this work of Irenzus are very numerous, and when 
we remember the importance which the Bishop of Lyons attached 
to “that tradition which comes from the Apostles, which is pre- 
served in the churches by a succession of Presbyters,”! the refer- 
ence before us assumes a very different complexion. In one place, 
Irenzeus quotes “the divine Presbyter” (6 θεῖος πρεσβύτης), “ the 


God-loving Presbyter” (6 θεοφιλὴς πρεσβύτης), who wrote verses’ 


against the heretic Marcus. Elsewhere he supports his extraor- 
dinary statement that the public career of Jesus, instead of being 
limited to a single year, extended over a period of twenty years, 
and that he was nearly fifty when he suffered,* by the appeal : 

“As the gospel and all the Presbyters testify, ‘who in Asia had 
met with John the disciple of the Lord (stating) that these things 
were transmitted to them by John. For he continued among 
them till the times of Trajan.”* That these Presbyters are not 
quoted from the work of Papias is evident from the fact that 
Kusebius, who had his work, quotes the passage from Irenzeus 
without allusion to Papias, and as he adduces two witnesses only, 
Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, to prove the assertion re- 
garding John, he would certainly have referred to the earlier au- 
thority, had the work of Papias contained the statement, as he 
does for the stories regarding the daughters of the Apostle Philip; 


1 Adv. Her., iii. 2, § 2; ef. i. 10, § 1; Pre τ 2; ii. 22, § 5; iii. pref. 3, 8.4; 
21, § 3; iv. 27, i 32, $1; v. 20, $2; 

ὁ Ib., i. 15, $6. 8 Ib., ii. 22, 88 4, 6. 

4... sicut Evangelium, καὶ MAVTES οἱ πρεσβύτεροι, μαρτυροῦσιν, ot 
κατὰ τὴν ᾿4σίαν Ἰωάννῃ τῷ του κυρίου μαθητῇ συμβεβληποτες, 
παραδεδωκέναι ταῦτα TOY Ἰωάννην. Παρέμεινγε γάρ αὐτοῖς μέχρι 
τῶν Τραϊανοῦ χρόνων. Adv. Her., ii. 22, ὃ 5. Cf. Eusebius, H. E., 
iii. 23. “ In Asia” evidently refers chiefly 'to Ephesus, as is shown by the passage 
immediately after quoted by Eusebius from Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4, “‘the Church 
in Ephesus also . . . where John continued until the times of Trajan, is a witness 
to the truth of the apostolic tradition.” 
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the miracle in favour of Justus, and other matters! We need not 
refer to Clement, nor to Polycarp, who had been “ taught by Apos- 
tles,” and the latter of whom Irenzeus knew in his youth.” Iren- 
zeus in one place also gives a long account of the teaching of some 
one upon the sins of David and other men of-old, which he in- 
troduces: “As I have heard from a certain Presbyter, who had 
heard it from those who had seen the Apostles, and from those 
who learnt from them,”* &c. Further on, speaking evidently of 
ἃ different person, he says: “ In this manner also a Presbyter dis~ 
ciple of the Apostles, reasoned regarding the two Testaments: ” ¢ 
and quotes fully. In another place Irenzeus, after quoting Gen. 1]. 
8, “ And God planted a Paradise eastward in Eden,” &c., states : 
“Wherefore the Presbyters who are disciples of the Apostles 
(οἱ πρεσβύτεροι τῶν ἀποστόλων μαθηταῖ), say that those who were trans- 
lated had been translated thither,” there to remain till the consum= 
mation of all things awaiting immortality, and Irenzeus explains 
that it was into this Paradise that Paul was caught up (2 Cor. xii. 
4) It seems highly probable that these“ Presbyters the disciples 
of the Apostles ” who are quoted on Paradise, are the same “ Pres- 
byters the disciples of the Apostles” referred to on the same sub- 
ject (v. 36, §§ 1, 2) whom we are discussing, but there is nothing 
whatever to connect them with Papias. On the contrary, the Pres- Ὁ 
byters whose sayings Irenzeus quotes from the work of Papias 
are specially distinguished as “the Presbyters who saw John the 
disciple of the Lord,” a distinction made upon another occasion, 
quoted above, in connection with the age of Jesus.6 He also 
speaks of the Septuagint translation of the Bible as the version 
of the “ Presbyters,”” and on several occasions he calls Luke “ the 
follower and disciple of the Apostles” (Sectator et discipulus 
apostolorum),’ and characterizes Mark as “the interpreter and fol- 
lower of Peter” (interpres et sectator Petri),? and refers to both as 
having learnt from the words of the Apostles.’° Here is therefore 
a wide choice of Presbyters, including even Evangelists, to whom 


I Euseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

2 Adv. Her., iii. 3, §§ 3, 4. Fragment from his work De Ogdoade preserved by 
Eusebius, H. E., v. 20. 

3 Quemadmodum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui apostolos 
viderant, et ab his qui didicerant, &c. Adv. Her., iv. 27,81, cf. §2; 30,$1. 
This has been variously conjectured to be a reference to Polycarp, Papias, and 
Pothinus his predecessor at Lyons, but it is admitted by all to be impossible to 
decide upon the point. 

4 Hujusmodi quoque de duobus testamentis senior apostolorum discipulus dis- 
putabat, &. -Adv. Her., iv. 32, § 1. 

5 Adv. Heer., v. 5, 8 1. 

6 Adv. Her., ii. 22, § 5. ᾿ 

7 [b., lii. 21, 88 3, 4. 8 Jb., i. 23, § 1; iii. 10, § 1; 14, § 1. . 

9 Jb., iii. 10, § 6. 10 70., iii. 15, § 3. 
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the reference of Irenzeus may with equal right be ascribed,! so that 
it is unreasonable to claim it as an allusion to the work of Pa- 
pias.? In fact, Dr. Tischendorf and Canon Westcott? stand almost 
alone in advancing this passage as evidence that either Papias or 
his Presbyters* were acquainted with the fourth Gospel, and this 
renders the statement which is made by them without any discus- 
sion all the more indefensible. Scarcely a single writer, however 
apologetic, seriously cites it amongst the external testimonies for 
the early existence of the Gospel, and the few who do refer to the 
passage merely mention, in order to abandon, it. So far as the. 
question as to whether the fourth Gospel was mentioned in the 
work of Papias is concerned the passage has practically never en- 
tered into the controversy at all, the great mass of critics having 
recognized that it is of no evidential value whatever, and, by com- 


1 In the New Testament the term Presbyter is even used in reference to Pa 
triarchs and Prophets, Heb. xi. 2; cf. Matt. xv. 2 ; Mark vii. 3, 5. . 

2 With regard to the Presbyters quoted by Irenzxus generally. Cf. Routh, Reliq. 
Sacra, i. p. 47 ff. 1 EN 

3 Canon Westcott affirms: ‘‘In addition to the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with the Gospel of St. John.” (5) 
He says no more, and offers no evidence whatever for this assertion in the text. 
There are two notes, however, on the same page, which we shall now quote, the 
second being that to which (*) above refers. ‘‘2 No conclusion can be drawn 
from Eusebius’ silence as to express testimonies of Papias to the Gospel of St. John, 
as we are ignorant of his special plan, and the title of his book shows that it was 
not intended to include ‘all the oracles of the Lord,’ see p. 61, note 2.” The 
second note is: ‘3 There is also (! 3) an allusion to it in the quotation from the ‘ El- 
ders’ found in Irenzeus (lib. v. ad. f.) which probably was taken from Papias (fr. v. 
Routh et Nott.). The Latin passage containing a reference to the Gospel which 
is published as a fragment of ‘ Papias’ by Grabe and Routh (fr. xi.) is taken from 
the ‘ Dictionary’ of a medieval Papias quoted by Grabe upon the passage, and aot 
from the present Papias., The ‘ Dictionary’ exists in MS. both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Iam indebted to the kindness of a friend for this explanation of what 


seemed to be a strange forgery.” On the Canon, p. 65. The note 2, p, 61, re- - 


ferred to in note 2 quoted above, says on this subject: ‘‘The passage quoted 
by Irenzeus from ‘the Elders’ may probably be taken asa specimen of his style of 
interpretation ” (!) and then follows a quotation: ‘‘as the Presbyters say :” down 


‘‘to many mansions.” Dr. Westcott then continues: ‘* Indeed from the sim- - 


ilar mode of introducing the story of the vine which is afterwards referred to Pa- 
pias, it is reasonable to conjecture that this interpretation is one from Papias’ 
“ Exposition.’”” We have given the whole of the passages to show how little evidence 
there is for the statement which is made. The isolated assertion in the text, 
which is all that most readers would see, is supported by no better testimony than 
that in the preceding note inserted at the foot of an earlier page. 

4 Routh (Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 10 f., 31) also referred the passage to the work of 
Papias, and he was followed in this conjecture by Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 
217, anm. 56, p. 218, anm. 62. 

5 Riggenbach (Die Zeugnisse, f. d. Ev. Johannes, 1866, p. 116) admits that there 
is no evidence that the passage was derived from Papias, but merely asserts that 
the “ Presbyters” were men of the generation to which Papias and Polycarp be- 
longed, and that the quotation therefore dates from the first half of the second cen- 
tury. Cf, Anger, Synops. Kv. Proleg., p. xxxi. ; Holfstede de Groot, Basilides, Ὁ. 
110 f.; Meyer, Komm. Ev. des Johannes, p. 6 f.; Luthardt, Der johann. Urspr. des 
viert. Evang. 1874, p. 72; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 674. 
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mon consent, tacitly excluded it from the argument.! It is ad- 
mitted that the Bishop of Hierapolis cannot be shown to have 
known the fourth Gospel, and the majority affirm that he actually 
was not acquainted with it. Being, therefore, so completely de- 
tached from Papias, it is obvious that the passage does not in 
any way assist the fourth Gospel, but becomes assignable to vague 
tradition, and subject to the cumulative force of the objections, 
which prohibit an early date being ascribed to so indefinite a re- 
ference. 

Before passing on there is one other point to mention: Andrew 
of Czesarea, in the preface to his commentary on thesApocalypse,. 
mentions that Papias maintained the “credibility” (τὸ ἀξιόπιστον) 
of that book, or in other words, its apostolic origin.? His strong 
millenarian opinions would naturally make such a composition 
stand high in his esteem, if indeed it did not materially contribute 

to the formation of his views, which is still more probable. Apol- 
ogists admit the genuineness of this statement, nay, claim it as un- 
doubted evidence of the acquaintance of Papias with the Apocal- 
ypse.* Canon Westcott, for instance, says: “He maintained, more- 
over, ‘the divine inspiration’ of the Apocalypse, and commented, 
at least, upon part of it.” Now, he must, therefore, have recog- 
nized the book as the work of the Apostle John, and we shall, 
hereafter, show that it is impossible that the author of the Apoc- 
alypse is the author of the Gospel ; therefore, in this way also, Pa- 
pias‘is a witness against the Apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel. 

We must now turn to the Clementine Homilies, although, as we 
have shown,’ the uncertainty as to the date of this spurious work, 
and the late period which must undoubtedly be assigned to its 
composition, render-its evidence of very little value for the canonical 
Gospels. The passages pointed outin the Homilies as indicating 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel were long advanced with 
hesitation, and were generally felt to be inconclusive, but on the 
discovery of the concluding portion of the work and its publica- 
tion by Dressel in 18538, it was found to contain a passage which 
apologists now claim as decisive evidence of the use of the Gos- 


1 The following writers directly refer to and reject it : Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, 
p. 593,anm. 2, cf. 1847, p. 160,anm.1; Hilyenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p.. 
186, anm. 1, 1868, p. 219, anm. 4, cf. 1856, p. 334 ff., Die Evangelien, p. 339, anm. 
4; Davidson, Introd. N. T. ii. pp. 372, 424 f. Distinguished apologetic writers like 
Bleek, Ebrard, Olshausen, Guericke, Kirchhofer, Thiersch and Tholuck, and eminent 
critics like Credner, De Wette, Gfrorer, Liicke and others do not even notice it, 
although they were all acquainted with the article of Zeller in which the passage is. 
discussed. 

2 Andreas, Proleg. in Apocalypsin ; Routh, Rel. Sacre, i. p. 15. 

8 Liicke, Kini. Offenb. Joh. 1852, ii. p. 526; Hwald, Die Joh. Schriften, ii. p. 371 
f.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 536; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s.-w., p- 
116, &e., &e. 4 On the Canon, p.. 65.. 

5 P. 384 fff. 
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pel, and which even succeeded in converting some independent 
critics! Tischendorf? and Canon Westcott,2 in the few lines de-— 


voted to the Clementines, do not refer to the earlier proof pas- 
sages, but rely entirely upon that last discovered. With a view, 
however, to making the whole of the evidence clear, we shall give 
-all of the supposed allusions to the fourth Gospel, confronting 
them with the text. The first is as follows :— 


Hom. 111. 52. 


Wherefore he being the true pro- 
phet said: 
I am the gate of life ; he coming in 


J OHN χ. 9. 


Τ am the door (of the sheepfold), if 


through me cometh in unto life, as 
there is no other teaching which is able 
to save. 


Aid τοῦτο αὐτὸς ἀληθὴς ὧν προ- 
ΡΝ ἔλεγεν" 

γώ εἰμι ἡ πύλη τῆς ζωῆς ὁ 6” 
ἐμοῦ εἰσερχόμενος εἰσέρχεται ers 
τὴν Conv: ὡς οὐκ οὔσης ἑτέρας τῆς 
σώζειν δυναμένης διδασκαλίας. 


anyone enter through me he shall be 
saved, and shall goin and shall go out 
and shall find pasture. 


Ἐγ ὦ εἶμι ἡ θύρα: δι᾽ ἐμοῦ bay τις 
εἰσέλθῃ, δωθήδεται, καὶ εἰδελεύ- 
Gerar καὶ ἐξελεύσεται καὶ vounV 
εὑρήδει. ‘ 


The first point which is apparent here is that there is a total dif- 
ference both in the language and real meaning of these two pas- 
sages. The Homily uses the word πύλη instead of the θύρα of the 
Gospel, and speaks of the gate of life, instead of the door 
of the Sheepfold. We have already‘ discussed the passage 
in the Pastor of Hermas in which similar reference is made to 
the gate (πύλη) into the kingdom of God, and need not here re- 
peat our argument. In Matt. vii. 13, 14, we have the direct de- 
scription of the gate (πύλη) which leads to life (εἰς τὴν ζωήν), and we 
have elsewhere quoted the Messianic Psalm exviii. 19, 20: “This is 
the gate of the Lord (αὕτη ἡ πύλη τοῦ Κυρίου), the righteous shall 
enter into it.” In another place, the author of the Homilies, re- 
ferring to a passage parallel to, but differing from, Matt. xxiii. 2, 
which we have elsewhere considered,* and which is derived from 
a Gospel different from ours, says: “Hear them (Scribes and 
Pharisees who sit upon Moses’ seat), he said, as entrusted with 
the key of the kingdom which is knowledge, which alone is able 
to open the gate of life (πύλη τῆς ζωῆς), through which alone is the 
entrance to Eternal life.”’ Now in the very next chapter to that 


1 Hilgenfeld, who had maintained that the Clementines did not use the fourth Gos- 
pel, was induced by the passage to which we refer to admit its use. Cf. Die Evy. 
Justin's, p. 385 ff.; Die Evangelien, p. 346 f.; Der Kanon, p. 29; Zeitschr. wiss. 
Theol. , 1865, p. 338 ; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 534, anm. 1; Volkmar is inclined to 
the same opinion, although not with the same decision. Theol. Jahrb., 1854. p. 


448 ff. 2 Ct. Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 90 f. ‘i 
3 On the Canon, p. 252. 4 P. 553 £ 5 Ps. exvii. 20, Sept. 
6 P. 395 ff 7 Hom. iii. 18. 
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in which the saying which we are discussing occurs, a very few 
lines after it indeed, we have the following passage: “ Indeed he 
said further: ‘I am he concerning whom Moses prophesied, say- 
ing: a prophet shall the Lord our God raise up to you from 
among your brethren as also (he raised) me ; hear ye him regard- 
ing all things, but whosoever will not hear that prophet he shall 
die”! There is no such saying in the canonical Gospels or other 
books of the New Testament attributed to Jesus, but a quotation 
from Deuteronomy xviii. 15 f., materially different from this, 
occurs twice in the Acts of the Apostles, once being put into the 
mouth of Peter applied to Jesus,? and the second time also ap- 
plied to him, being quoted by Stephen.’ It is quite clear that the 
writer is quoting from uncanonical sources, and here is another 
express declaration regarding himself: “I am he,” &c., which is 
quite in the spirit of the preceding passage which we are dis- 
cussing, and probably derived from the same source. In another 
place we find the following argument: “ But the way is the man- 
ner of life, as also Moses says: ‘ Behold I have set before thy face 
the way of life, and the way of death’* and in agreement the 
teacher said: ‘Enter ye through the narrow and straitened way 
through which ye shall enter into life, and in another place a 
certain person inquiring: ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ?’ he intimated the Commandments of the Law.” [Τὺ has to 
be observed that the Homilies teach the doctrine that the spirit 
in Jesus Christ had already appeared in no and by a species 
of transmigration passed through Moses and the Patriarchs and 
prophets: “who from the beginning of the world, changing 
names and forms, passes through Time (τὸν αἰῶνα rpexet) until, at- 
taining his own seasons, being on account of his labours anointed 
by the mercy of God, he shall have rest for ever."® Just in the 
same way, therefore, as the Homilies represent Jesus as quoting 
a prophecy of Moses, and altering it to a personal declaration : 
“1 am the prophet,’ &c., so here again they make him adopt this 


1 Ἔτι μὴν ἔλεγεν" Ἐγώ εἶμι περὶ ot Movons προεφήτευσεν εἰπών" 
Προφήτην ἐγερεῖ ὑμῖν Κύριος οἱ θεὸς ἡμῶν, ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ὑμῶν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἐμὲ, αὐτοῦ ἀκούετε κατὰ MAVTA’ ὃς ἂν δὲ μὴ ἀκούσῃ TOV 
προφήτου ἐκείνου, ἀποθανεῖται. Hom. iii. 53. This differs from the text 
of the Sept. 

2 Acts 11. 22. 3 Acts vil. 37. 4 Deut. xxx. 15. 

δ Ὅδος δὲ ἡ πολιτεία ἐστὶν, τῷ καὶ TOY" Μωύσην λεγεῖν. Ἰδοὺ 
τέθειπα πρὸ προσώπου ὅου τὴν ὁδὸν τὴς ξωῆς, ual τῆν ὅδὸν τοῦ 
θανάτου. Καὶ οἱ διδαόκαλος δσυμφών ὡς εἶπεν: ἘΕἰσέλθετε διὰ τῆς 
Orevys καὶ τεθλιμμένης ὁδου, δι᾽ ἧς εἰσελεύσεσθε εἰς τὴν ζωήν. Καὶ 
ἀλλαχοῦ που, ἐρωτήδαντός τινος, Τί ποιήδας ζωὴν αἰώνιον Ἐληῃρο- 
ψομηόσω ; τας του νομου ἐντολὰς ὑπέδειξεν. Hom. xvili. 17. 

Gow... OS az? ἀρχῆς αἰῶνος aua rors ὀνόμασι μορφὰς ἀλλάσσων 
τὸν αἰῷνα τρέχει, μέχρις ὅτε ἐδίων χρόνων τυχῶν, διὰ TOUS HAMA - 
τους θεου ἐλέει χρισθεὶς, ets ἀεὶ ἕξει τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν. Hom. iii. 20. 
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saying of Moses and, “ being the true prophet,’ declare: “I am 
the gate or the way of life,’—the same commandments of the law 
which the Gospel of the Homilies represents Jesus as coming to 
confirm and not to abolish. The whole system of doctrine of the 
Clementines, as we shall presently see, indicated here even by the 
definition of “the true prophet,” is so fundamentally opposed to 
that of the fourth Gospel that it is impossible that the author can 
have derived this brief saying, varying moreover as it does in 
language and sense, from that work. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the author of the fourth Gospel, who most undeniably — 
derived materials from earlier Evangelical works, may have drawn 
from a source likewise used by the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, and thence many analogies might well be presented with 
quotations from that or kindred Gospels.! We find, further, this 
community of source in the fact, that in the fourth Gospel, with- 
out actual quotation, there is a reference to Moses, and, no doubt, 
to the very passage (Deut. xviii. 15), which the Gospel of the 
Clementines puts into the mouth of Jesus, John vy. 46: “For had 
ye believed Moses ye would believe me, for he wrote of me,” 
Whilst the Ebionite Gospel gave prominence to this view of the 
case, the dogmatic system of the Logos Gospel did not permit of 
more than mere reference to it. There are abundant indications 
in this case that the fourth Gospel was not the source of this say- 
ing, and every probability that the Ebionitic author of the 
Clementines made use of the Ebionite Gospel. 

The same remarks fully apply to the next passage pointed out 
as derived from the Johannine Gospel, which occurs in the same 
chapter: “My sheep hear my. voice.” 


Hom. 11, 52. JOHN x. 27, 


Τὰ ἐμὰ πρόβατα ἀκούει τῆς ἐμῆς Ta πρέίέβατα τὰ ἐμά τῆς φωνῆς 
φωνῆς. μου ἀπούει. 


There was no more common representation amongst the Jews of 
the relation between God and his people than that of Shepherd 
and his Sheep,? and the brief saying was in all probability derived 
from the same source as the preceding.’ 

We have already discussed the third passage regarding the new 
birth in connection with Justin,‘ and may therefore pass on to 
the Jast and most important passage, to which we have referred 
as contained in the concluding portion of the Homilies first pub- 


1 Neander, Κα. G., 18438, ii, p. 624 f., anm. 1 ; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 896; Schol- 
ten, Die alt. ‘Zeugnisse, p. 59f.; Das Ἐν. Johan., p. 12. 

2 Cf. Isaiah xl. 11; 1111. 6; Ezek. xxxiv. ; Zech, xi. ; Hebrews xiii. 20. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 326; Scholten, Die alt. Rou inless, ᾿ 60; Das af 
Johan., p. 12, 4P. 5898. 
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lished by Dressel in 1853. We subjoin it in contrast with the 


parallel in the fourth Gospel. 


Hom. xx. 22. 


Wherefore also our Teacher when 
we inquired regarding the man blind 
from birth and whose sight was re- 
stored by him, if this man had sinned 
or his parents that he should be born 
blind, answered in explanation: Nei- 
ther this man sinned at all nor his 
parents, but that through him the 
power of God might be made manifest 
healing the sins of iynorance. 

Ὅθεν καὶ διδαάόκαλος ἡμῶν περὶ 
του ἐκ γενετῆς πηροῦ καὶ ἀνα- 
βλέψαντος map’ αὐτου ἐξετάζων 
ἐρωτήσασίν, εἰ οὗτος ἥμαρτεν ἢ οἱ 

ovels αὐτοῦ, ἵνα τυφλὸς γεννη- 

» ἀπεκρίνατο: οὔτε O1TOS τι 
ἥμαρτεν, οὔτε οἱ γονεῖς αὐτοῦ 
. αλλ᾽ ἵνα δι αὐτοῦ φανερωθῇ ἡ 
δύναμις τοῦ θεοῦ τῆς ἀγνοίας 


JOHN rx. 1—3. 


And as he was passing by he sawa 
man blind from birth. 

2. And his disciples askedhim say- 
ing: Rabbi, who sinned, this man or 
his parents that he should be born 
blind ? 

8. Jesus answered, neither this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God might be made manifest 
in him. 

1. Kai παράγων εἶδεν ἄνθρωπον 
τυφλον ἐκ γενετῆς. 2. Καὶ ἠρώ- 
τηόδαν αὐτὸν οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ 


“λέγοντες: 'Ῥαββεί, τίς ἥμαρτεν, 


οὗτος ἢ οἱ γονεὶς αι του, ἵνα τυφ- 
λὸς γεννηθῇ; 8. Amexpibn Ἰησοῦς" 
Οὔτε οτος ἥμαρτεν οὔτε οἱ γονεῖς 
αὐτου, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα φανερωθῆ τὰ 
ἔργα tov θεου ἐν αὐτῷ. 


ἐωμένῃη ταὶ ἁμαρτήματα. 


It is necessary that we should consider the context of this pas- 
sage in the Homily, which, we must affirm, bears positive charac- 
teristics which render it impossible that it can have been taken 
from the fourth Gospel, and lead to the clear conclusion that, at 
the most, the Johannine Gospel derived it from the same source 
as the Gospel of the Clementines, if not from that Gospel itself. 
We must mention that in the Clementines, the Apostle Peter is 
represented as maintaining that the Scriptures are not all true, but 
are mixed up with what is false, and that on this account, and in 
order to inculeate the necessity of distinguishing between the 
true and the false, Jesus taught his disciples, “ Be ye approved 
money changers,”! an injunction not found in our Gospels. 

One of the points which Peter denies is the fall of Adam, a 
doctrine which, as Neander remarked, “he must combat as blas- 
phemy.”? At the part we are considering he is discussing with 
Simon,—under whose detested personality, as we have elsewhere 
shown, the Apostle Paul is really attacked,—and refuting the 
charges he brings forward regarding the origin and continuance 


1 Hom. iii. 50, cf. 9, 42 ff.; ii. 38. The author denies that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch, Hom. iii. 47 ff. : 

2 Hom. iii. 20 ff., 42 ff., viii. 10. ‘* Die Lehre von eninem Siindenfalle des ersten 
Menschen musste der Verfasser der Clementinen als Gotteslisterung bekampfen.” 
Neander, K. G., ii. p. 612 f. The Jews at that period held a similar belief. sLisen- 
menger, Entd. Judenthum, i. p. 336. Adam, according to the Homilies not only 
did not sin, but as a true prophet possessed of the Spirit of God which afterwards 
τὸ . : "yi he was incapable of sin. Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 130, p. 176, 

ips ὲ 
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of evil. The Apostle Peter in the course of the discussion asserts 
that evil is the same as pain and death, but evil does not exist 
eternally, and, indeed, does not really exist at all, for pain and 
death are only accidents without permanent force—pain is merely 
the disturbance of harmony, and death nothing but the separation 
of soul from body. The passions also must be classed amongst 
the things which are accidental, and are not always to exist; but 
these, although capable of abuse, are in reality beneficial to the 
soul when properly restrained, and carry out the will of God. The 
man who gives them unbridled course ensures his own’ punish- 
ment.? Simon inquires why men die prematurely and periodical 
diseases come, and also, indeed, visitations of demons and of mad- 
ness and other afflictions, in reply to which Peter explains that 
parents by following their own pleasure in all things and neglect- 
ing proper sanitary considerations, produce a multitude of evils 
for their children, and this either through carelessness or ignor- 
ance.’ And then follows the passage we are discussing: “ Where- 
fore also our Teacher,” &c., and at the end of the quotation he 
continues: “and truly such afflictions ensue in consequence of 
ignorance,” and giving an instance,’ he proceeds : “ Now the afilic- 
tions which you before mentioned are the consequence of ignor- 
ance, and certainly not of an evil act, which has been committed,” ® 
&c. Now it is quite apparent that the peculiar variation from the 
parallel in the fourth Gospel in the latter part of the quotation is 
not accidental, but is the point upon which the whole propriety 
of the quotation depends. In the Gospel of the Clementines the 
man is not blind from his birth, “that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him,’—a doctrine which would be revolting to 
the author of the Homilies,—but the calamity has befallen him in 
consequence of some error of ignorance on the part of his parents 
which brings its punishment; but “the power of God” is made 
manifest in healing the sins of ignorance. The reply of Jesus is 
a professed quotation, and it varies very substantially from the 


1 Hom. xix. 20. 

2 Hom. xix. 21. According to the author of the Clementines, Evil is the con- 
sequence of sin, and is on one hand necessary for the punishment of sin, but on the 
other beneficial as leading men to improvement and upward progress. Suffering is 
represented as wholesome, and intended for the elevation of man. Cf. Hom., ii. 13; 
vil. 2; viii. 11. Death was originally designed for man, and was not introduced Ὁ 
Adam’s ‘‘fall,” but is really necessary to nature, the Homilist considers. Cf. 
Schliemann, Die Clementinen; p. 177, p. 168 f. 

3 Hom. xix. 22. 

4 Καὶ ἀληθῶς ἀγνοίας αἰτίᾳ :ta τοιαῦτα γένεται, ἤτοι τῷ μὴ εἰδέναι 
a ea κοινωνεῖν TH γαμετῇ, Et καθαραὶ ἐξ ἀφέδρου τυγχάνει. Hom. 
xix. 22. 

5 Πλὴν a προείρηκαξ πάθη ἀξ ἀγνοίας ἐστὶν, ov μέντοι ἔξ πονηροῦ 
εἰργαδμένου. Hom. xix. 22. | 
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parallel in the Gospel, presenting evidently a distinctly different. 
version of the episode. The substitution of πηρός for τυφλός in the 
opening is also significant, more especially as Justin likewise in 
his general remark, which we have discussed, uses the same word. 
Assuming the passage in the fourth Gospel to be the account of 
a historical episode, as apologists, of course, maintain, the case 
stands thus :—The author of the Homilies introduces a narrative 
of a historical incident in the life of Jesus, which may have been, 
and probably was, reported in many early gospels in language — 
. which, though analogous to, is at the same time decidedly differ- 
ent, in the part which is a professed quotation, from that of the 
fourth Gospel, and presents another and natural comment upon 
the central event. The reference to the historical incident is, of 
course, no evidence whatever of dependence on the fourth Gospel, 
which, although it may be the only accidentally surviving work 
which contains the narrative, had no prescriptive and exclusive 
property in it, and so far from the partial agreement in the nar- 
-rative proving the necessary use of the fourth Gospel, the only 
remarkable point is, that all narratives of the same event and 
reports of words actually spoken do not more perfectly agree, while, 
on the other hand, the very decided variation in the reply of Jesus, 
according to the Homily, from that given in the fourth Gospel 
leads to the distinct presumption that it is not the source of the 
quotation. It is perfectly unreasonable to assert that a reference 
to an actual occurrence, without the slightest indication by the 
author of the source from which he derived his information, must 
be dependent. on one particular work, more especially when the 
part which is given as distinct quotation substantially differs 
from the record in that work. We have already illustrated this on 
several occasions, and may once more offer an instance, If the 
first Synoptic had unfortunately perished, like so many other 
gospels of the early Church, and in the Clementines we met with 
the quotation : “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom’ of heaven” (Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῴ πνεύματι ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν ἡ 
βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν), apologists would certainly assert, upon the 
very principle upon which they act in the present case, that this 
quotation was clear evidence of the use of Luke vi. 20: “ Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours isthe kingdom of God” (Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοί 
Sri ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἣ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ), more especially as a few codices 
actually insert τῳ πνεύματι, the slight variations being merely as- 
cribed to free quotation from memory. In point of fact, however, 
the third Synoptic might not at the time have been in existence, 
and the quotation might have been derived, as it is, from Matt. v. 
8. Nothing is more certain and undeniable than the fact that 
the author of the fourth Gospel made use of materials derived 
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from oral tradition and earlier records for its composition. It is 
equally undeniable that other gospels, such as the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews and our Synoptics, had access to the same 
materials, and made use of them; and a comparison of our first 
three Gospels renders very evident the community of materials, 
including the use of the one by the other, as well as the diversit 

of literary handling to which those materials were subjected. Tt 
is impossible with reason to deny that the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, for instance, as well as other earlier evangelical 


works now lost, drew from the same sources as the fourth Gospel, 


and that narratives derived from the one may, therefore, present 
analogies with the other whilst still perfectly independent.? Such 
evidence as that which apologists attempt to deduce from the 
Clementine Homilies totally fails to prove even the existence of 
the fourth Gospel, and were it fifty times more powerful, it could 
do nothing towards establishing its historical character and apos- 
tolic origin. 

Leaving, however, these few and feeble analogies by which 
apologists vainly seek to establish the existence of the fourth 
Gospel and its use by the author of the pseudo-Clementine Homi- 
lies, and considering the question for a moment from a wider 
point of view, the results already attained are more than con- 
firmed. The doctrines held and strongly enunciated in the 
Clementines seem to us to render it impossible that the author 
can have made use of a work so fundamentally at variance with 
all his views as the fourth Gospel, and it is absolutely certain 
that, holding those opinions, he could not in any case have re- 
garded such a Gospel as an apostolic and authoritative document. 
Space will not permit our entering adequately into this argument, 
and we must refer our readers to works more immediately de- 


voted to the examination of the Homilies for a close analysis of | 


their dogmatic teaching,* but we may in the briefest manner 
point out some of their more prominent doctrines in contrast with 
those of the Johannine Gospel. 

One of the leading and most characteristic ideas of the Clemen- 


1 Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 196 ff., 1851, p. 164, p. 166, anm. 2; Die 
Joh. Schriften., 1861, i. p. 24 f.; Bleek, Beitrige, 1846, p. 268 f.; Einl. N. T., p. 
308 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 325 ff.; De Wette, inl. N. T., p. 209 f. 

2 Neander, K. G., ii. p. 624 f., anm. 1. ᾿ 

3 Schliemann. Die Clementinen, 1844, p. 180---229., Uhlhorn, Die Homilien 
und Recogn., 1854, p. 153—230; Credner, Winer’s Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1829, i. 
h. 2, p. 237 ff.; Dorner, Entw. Gesch. der Lehre v. ἃ. Person Christi, i. p. 324 ff.; 
Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 85 ff., p. 218 ff.; Chr. Gnosis, p. 300 ff.; ΤΌ. 
Zeitschr., 1831, iv. p 114 ff., p. 174 ff., 1836, iii. p. 123 ff., p. 182 ff.; Meander, 
K. G., 11. p. 610 ff., Genet. Entwad. Gnost. Systeme, Beilage, p. 361 ff. ; Schweg- 
ler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 363 ff.; Der Montanismus, 1841, p. 145 ff. Compare 
-also Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 1875, p. 222 ff., and especially p, 229 ff. 
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tine Homilies is the essential identity of Judaism and Christi- 
anity. Christ revealed nothing new with regard to God, but 
promulgated the very same truth concerning him as Adam, Moses, 
and the Patriarchs, and in fact the right belief is that Moses and 
Jesus were essentially one and the same.!_ Indeed it may be said 
that the teaching of the Homilies is more Jewish than Christian. 3 
In the preliminary Epistle of the Apostle Peter to the Apostle 
James, when sending the book, Peter entreats that James will not 
give it to any of the Gentiles, ? and James says: “ Necessarily and 
rightly our Peter reminded us to take precautions for the security 
of the truth, that we should not communicate the books of his 
preachings sent to us, indiscriminately to all, but to him who is 
good and discreet and desires to teach, and who is circumcised, 4 
being faithful,”® &. Clement also is represented as describing 
his conversion to Christianity in the following terms: “ For this 
cause I fled for refuge to the Holy God and Law of the Jews, with 
faith in the certain conclusion that, by the righteous judgment of 
God, both the Law is prescribed, and the soul beyond doubt every- 
where receives the desert of its actions.” Peter recommends the 
inhabitants of Tyre to follow what are really Jewish rites, and 
to hear “as the God-fearing Jews have heard.” The Jew has the 
same truth as the Christian: “ For as there is one teaching by 
both (Moses and Jesus), God accepts him who believes either of 
these.” § The Law was in fact given by Adam as a true prophet 
knowing all things, and it is called “Eternal,” and neither to be 
abrogated by enemies nor falsified by the impious.® The author, 


1 Hom. xvii. 4; xviii. 14; viii. 6; Schliemann, Die Clem., p. 215 ff.; Dorner, 
Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 325, p. 343 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 365 
ff., p. 379 ff. ; Baur, K. G., i. p. 85 ff.; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien, p. 212 ; Neander, 
K. G., ii. p. 611 ff., p. 621 ff.; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 230. 

2 Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 325; Schwegler, Dasnachap. Zeit., i. p. 365. 

3 Ep. Petri ad Jacob. § 1. 

4 Cf. Galatians, ii. 7. 

5 ἀναγκαίως καὶ MPEMOvT@s.wEpi τῆς ἀληθείας ἀόφαλίζεσθαι οἱ ἡμέτε- 
ρος ὑπέμνηδόε Πέτρος, ὅπως τὰς τῶν αὐτοῦ κηρυγμάτων διαπεμφ- 
θείόδας ἡμῖν βίβλους μηδενὶ μεταδωόωμὲεν ὡς ἔτυχεν, ἢ ἀγαθῷ τινι 
καὶ εὐλαβεῖ, τῶ καὶ διδάσκειν αἱρουμένῳ ἐμπεριτόμῳ τε ὄντι πιότῷ, 
x.T.A, Contestatio, 8 1. 

6 Jia τοῦτο ἐγὼ τῷ ἁγίῳ τῶν Ἰουδαίων θεῷ καὶ νόμῳ προδέ- 
φυγον, ἀποδεδωκῶς τὴν πίότιν ἀσφαλεῖ τῇ κρίσει, ὅτι ἐκ τῆς τοῦ 
θεου δικαίας upiGews καὶ νόμος ὥρισται, καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ πάντως τὸ 
κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ὧν ἔπραξεν ὁπουδήποτε ἀπολαμβάνει. Hom. iv. 22. 

ἾᾧὡςἥΤ οἱ θεὸν σέβοντες ἤκουσαν Ἰουδαῖοι. Hom. vii. 4; cf. ii. 19, 20 ; 
oe a? Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 221 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 

8 Μιᾶς γὰρ δι; ἀμφοτέρων διδαόκαλίας ov6ns τὸν τούτων τινὶ 
πεπιστευπότα οἱ θεὸς ἀποδέχεται. Hom. viii. 6, cf. 7; Uhlhorn, Die 
Homilien, p. 212 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 366 f.; Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, p. 221f. — 

9 Hom. viii. 10. 
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therefore, protests against the idea that Christianity is any new — 
thing, and insists that Jesus came to confirm, not abrogate, the 
Mosaic Law.! On the other hand the author of the fourth Gos- 
pel represents Christianity in strong contrast and antagonism to 
Judaism.? In his antithetical system, the religion of Jesus is op- 
posed to Judaism as well as all other belief, as Light to Darkness 
and Life to Death. The Law which Moses gave is treated as 
merely national, and neither of general application nor intended 
to be permanent, being only addressed to the Jews. It is per- 
petually referred to as the “Law of the Jews,’ “your Law,’— 
and the Jewish festivals as Feasts of the Jews, and Jesus neither 
held the one in any consideration nor did he seruple to shew his 
indifference to the other.t The very name of “the Jews” indeed 
is used as an equivalent for the enemies of Christ.> The religion 
of Jesus is not only absolute, but it communicates knowledge of 
the Father which the Jews did not previously possess. The infe- 
riority of Mosaism is everywhere represented: “and out of his ful- 
ness all we received, and grace for grace. Because the Law was 
given through Moses; grace and truthcame through Jesus Christ.” 
“Verily, verily I say unto you: Moses did not give you the bread 
from heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven.”® The fundamental difference of Christianity from Judaism 
will further appear as we proceed. 

The most essential principle of the Clementines, again, is Mono- 
theism,—the absolute oneness of God,—which the author vehe- 
mently maintains as well against the ascription of divinity to 
Christ as against heathen Polytheism and the Gnostic theory of 
the Demiurge as distinguished from the Supreme God.® Christ 


1 Hom. iii. 51; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 325; Schwegler, Das nachap 
Zeit., i. p. 366. cy 

2 Kostlin, Lehrbegriff des Ev. u. Br. Johannes, 1843, p. 40 ff., Ρ 48 ff.; Hilgen- ᾿ 
Jeld, Die Evangelien, p. 330 ff.; Das Evang. u. ἃ. Br. Joh., p. 188 ff.; Bawr, Unters. 
kan. Evv., p. 311 ff., p. 327 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 292f., p. 359 ff. ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 

3 John xii. 46; i. 4, 5, 7 ff. ; iii. 19—21; v. 24; viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 35 ff.; xiv. 
6; Késtlin, Lehrb. Ev. Joh., p. 40 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 330 f. 

4 John ii. 13 ; iv. 20 ff.; v. 1, 16, 18; vi. 4; vii. 2, 19, 22; viii. 17; ix. 16, 28, 29; 
x. 34; xv. 25, &c.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 330 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., ii. p. 364 f.; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, 4, p. 624. 

5 John vi. 42, 52, &c., &c.; Fischer, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1840, ἢ. 2, p. 96 f.; Baur, 
Unters, kan. Evy., p. 163, p. 317 ἢ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evang. Joh., p. 193 f.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 360 f. 

6 John i. 18; viii. 19, 31 ff., 54, 55; xv. 21 ἢ: xvii. 25, 26. 

7 John i. 16, 17; cf. x. 1, 8. 8 John vi. 32 ff. 

9 Hom. xvi. 15 ff.; ii. 12; iii. 57, 59; x. 19; xiii. 4; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 
p. 130, p. 134 ff.; 144 f., 200; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 296 ff., p. 325 f., 
p. 343 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 367, p. 376 f.; cf. ii. p. 270 ff. ; Der 
Montanismus, p. 148 ff.; Bawr, Gnosis, p. 380 ff.; Uhlhorn, Die Hom. u. Recogn., 
ΒΝ ft.; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. Johan, p. 286 f.; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p- 

» p. 230. 
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not only is not God, but he never asserted himself to be so.! He 
wholly ignores the doctrine of the Logos, and his speculation is. 
confined to the Σοφία, the Wisdom of Proverbs viil., &¢., and is, as- 
we shall see, at the same time a less developed and very different 
doctrine from that of the fourth Gospel.? The idea of a hypostatic 
Trinity seems to be quite unknown to him, and would have been 
utterly abhorrent to his mind as sheer Polytheism. On the other 
hand, the fourth Gospel proclaims the doctrine of a hypostatic 
Trinity in a more advanced form than any other writing of the: 
New Testament. It is, indeed, the fundamental principle of the: 
work,? as the doctrine of the Logos is its most characteristic 
feature. In the beginning the Word not only was with God, but 
“the Word was God” (θεὸς ἣν 6 Adyos).4 He is the “only begotten 
God” (μονογενὴς θεός), equivalent to the “Second God” (δεύτερος θεός) 
of Philo, and, throughout, his absolutely divine nature is asserted 
both by the Evangelist, and in express terms in the discourses of 
Jesus. Nothing could be more opposed to the principles of the 
Clementines. 

According to the Homilies, the same Spirit, the Σοφία, appeared in 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and finally in 
Jesus, who are the only “true prophets.” and are called the seven 
Pillars (ἑπτὰ στῦλοι) of the world.’ These seven® persons, therefore, 
are identical, the same true Prophet and Spirit “who from the 
beginning of the world, changing names and forms, passes through 
Time,’? and these men were thus essentially the same as Jesus.! 
As Neander rightly observes, the author of the Homilies “ saw in 


1 Hom, xvi. 15f. : 
2 Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 334; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 

294 f. 

3 Késtlin, Lehrbegriff, p. 56 f., 83 ff. ; Reuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrétienne au 
siécle apost., 1864, 1. p. 435 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. Joh., p. 113 ff. ;. Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 369 ff. 

4 Johni. 1. 

5 Johni. 18. This is the reading of the Cod. Sinaiticus, of the Cod. Vaticanus, 
and Cod. C., as well as of other ancient MSS., and it must be accepted as the best 
authenticated. 

6 John i. 2; v.17 ff.; x. 30 ff., 38 ; xvi. 7 f£., 23; xvii. 5, 21 f., &c.; Kdstlin, Lehrbe- 

iff, p. 45 f., 55, 89 ff.; Hwald, Die Joh. Schriften, i. p. 116 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. 
am p. 84 ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 312 ff.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chrét., ii. 
ΠΡ. 435. : 

᾿ 7 Hom. iii. 20f.; ii. 15 ; viii. 10 ; xvii. 4; xviii. 14. 

8 Credner considers that only Adam, Moses, and Christ are recognized as iden- 
tical (W. Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1829, 1 ἢ. 2, p. 247 ff.), and so also Uhlhorn (Die 
Homilien, p. 164 ff.); Gfrérer thinks the idea limited to Adam and Christ (Jahrh. 
des Heils, i. p. 337). The other authorities referred to below in note 10 hold to the 
seven. 9 Hom. iii. 20. 

10 Schliemann, Die Clementinen, pp. 130, 141 ff., 176, 194 ff., 199 f.; Dorner; 
Lehre Pers. Christi, i. pp. 332, 335 ff.; Meander, K. G., ii. pp. 612 ff., 621; Genet. . 
Entw. Gnost. Syst., p. 380; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 229 f.; as also, with 

the sole difference as to number, the authorities quoted in note 8. 
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-Jesus a new appearance of that Adam whom he had ever venerated — 
-as the source of all the true and divine in man.”! We need scarcely 
point out how different these views are from the Logos doctrine 
‘of the fourth Gospel.? In other points there is an equally wide 
gulf between the Clementines and the fourth Gospel. According 
to the author of the Homilies, the chief dogma of true Religion is 
Monotheism. Belief in Christ, in the specific Johannine sense, is 
nowhere inculcated, and where belief is spoken of, it is merely 
belief in God. No dogmatic importance whatever is attached to 
faith in Christ or to his sufferings, death, and resurrection, and of 
the doctrines of Atonement and Redemption there is nothing in 
the Homilies,?—every one must make his own reconciliation with 
God, and bear the punishment of his own sins.* On the other hand, 
the representation of Jesus as the Lamb of God taking away the 
sins of the world,’ is the very basis of the fourth Gospel. The 
passages are innumerable in which belief in Jesus is insisted upon 
as essential. “ He that believeth in the Son hath eternal life, but 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him”® . . . . “for if ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins.”* In fact, the whole of Christia- 
nity according to the author of the fourth Gospel is concentrated 
in the possession of faith in Christ.8 Belief in God alone is never 
held to be sufficient ; belief in Christ is necessary for salvation ; 
he died for the sins of the world, and is the object of faith, by 
which alone forgiveness and justification before God can be se- 
cured? The same discrepancy is apparent in smaller details. In 
the Clementines the Apostle Peter is the principal actor, and is 
represented as the chief amongst the Apostles. In the Epistle of 
Clement to James, which precedes the Homilies, Peter is de- 


1K. G., ii. p. 622; cf. Hom. iii. 18 ff. 

2 It isvery uncertain by what means the author of the Homilies considered this 
periodical reappearance to be effected, whether by a kind of transmigration or 
otherwise. Critics consider it very doubtful whether he admitted the superna- 
tural birth of Jesus (though some hold it to be probable,) but at any rate he does 
not explain the matter. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien, p. 209 f.; Neander, K. G., ii. p. 
618, anm. 1; Credner thought that he did not admit it, 1. c. p. 253 ; Schliemann, 
whilst thinking that he did admit it, considers that in that case he equally at- 
pa pe a supernatural birth to the other seven prophets. Die Clementinen, p. 
207 ff. 

3 Schliemann, ib., p. 217 ff.; Uhlhorn, ib., p. 211 f.; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Chr., i. 
p. 338 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 367 f. 

4 Hom. iii. 6 f.; Uhlhorn, ib., p. 212. 

5 John i, 29; cf. iii. 14 ff., iv. 42, &c., &e. 

6 John iii. 36; cf. 16 f. 7 Ib., viii. 94, 

8 Ib., iii. 14 ff.; v. 24 f£.; vi. 29, 35 ff., 40, 47, 65; vii. 38; viii. 24, 51; ix. 35 ff.; 
x. 9, 28; xi. Q5°f.; xii. 47 ; xiv. 6; xv. 5 f.; xvi. 9; xvii. 2 ff.; xx. 31. 

. 9 Késtlin, Lehrbegriff, pp. 57, 178 f.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Cnrét., ii. pp. 427 f., 
τῷ ff., 508 ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 312 ; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. Joh., pp..256 

., 285 ff. 
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seribed in the following terms: “Simon, who, on account of his 
true faith and of the principles of his doctrine, which were most 
sure, was appointed to be the foundation of the Church, and for 
this reason his name was by the unerring voice of Jesus himself 
changed to Peter; the first-fruit of our Lord; the first of the 
Apostles to whom first the Father revealed the Son; whom the 
Christ deservedly pronounced blessed ; the called and chosen and 
companion and fellow-traveller (of Jesus) ; the admirable and ap- 
proved disciple, who as fittest of all was commanded to enlighten 
the West, the darker part of the world, and was enabled to guide 
it aright,’ ὅσο He is here represented as the Apostle to the 
Heathen, the hated Apostle Paul being robbed of that honour- 
able title, and he is, in the spirit of this introduction, made to 
play, throughout, the first part amongst the Apostles.2 In the 
fourth Gospel, however, he is assigned quite a secondary place to 
John,? who is the disciple whom Jesus loved and who leans 
on his bosom. We shall only mention one other point. The 
‘Homilist, when attacking the Apostle Paul, under the name of 
Simon the Magician, for his boast that he had not been taught 
by man, but by a revelation of Jesus Christ,> whom he had only 
seen in a vision, inquires: “ Why, then, did the Teacher remain 
and discourse a whole year to those who were awake, if you be- 
come his Apostle after a single hour of instruction?” ® As Ne- 
ander aptly remarks: “ But if the author had known from the 
Johannine Gospel that the teaching of Christ had continued for 
several years, he would certainly have had particularly good rea- 
son instead of one year to set several.” It is obvious that an 
author with so vehement an animosity against Paul would 
assuredly have strengthened his argument, by adopting the more 
favourable statement of the fourth Gospel as to the duration of 
the ministry of Jesus, had he been acquainted with that work. 
We have only mentioned in the briefest manner a few of the 
discrepancies between the Clementines and the fourth Gospel, 


1 Ξήμων, οἱ διά τὴν ἀληθῆ πίότιν καὶ τὴν ἀσφαλεστάτην αὐτοῦ τῆς 
διδασκαλίας ὑπόθεσιν τῆς ‘EnxnAnoias θεμέλιος εἷναι ὁρισθεὶς καὶ δι 
αὐτοὶ τοῦτο ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ του Ἰησου ἀψευδεὶ στόματι μετονομασθεὶς 
Πέτροφ' ἡ ἀπαρχὴ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν" οἱ τῶν ἀποστόλων πρῶτος, 
@ πρώτῳ ὁ Πατὴρ τὸν Υἱ᾽ὸν ἀπεκάλυψεν" ὃν ὁ Xpidros εὐλόγως 
ἐμακαριδεν" ὁ HANTOS καὶ ἐκλεκτὸς καὶ δσυνέστιος καὶ δυνοδοίπορος" 
ὁ καλὸς καὶ δόκιμος μαθητής: ὁ τῆς δύδεως τὸ δκοτεινότερον τοῦ 
HOGMOV μέρος ὡς πάντων ἱκανώτερος φωτίδαι πελευσθεὶς καὶ κατορ- 
θῶσαι δυνηθείς, κιτ.λ. Ep. Clem. ad Jacobum, 8 1. 

2 Baur, K. G., i. p. 104 ff. 

3 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, 4, p. 627 ff. ; Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 320 ff. ; Hil- 
genfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 335 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 355 ff. 

4 Cf. John xiii. 23-25 ; xix. 26 f.; xx. 2f. ; xxi. 3 ff., 7, 20 ff 

5 Gal. i. 12 f. 

6 Hom., xvii. 19. 7K. G., ii. p. 624, anm. 1. 
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but those to which we have called attention suffice to show that — 
it is impossible that an author exhibiting such fundamental dif- — 
ferences of religious belief can have known the fourth Gospel, or 
considered it a work of Apostolic origin or authority. 

Our attention must now be turned to the anonymous compo- 
sition, known as the “ Epistle to Diognetus,” general particulars 
regarding which we have elsewhere given. This epistle, it is 
admitted, does not contain any quotation from any evangelical 
work, but on the strength of some supposed references it is 
claimed by apologists as evidence for the existence of the fourth 
Gospel. Tischendorf, who only devotes a dozen lines to this work, 
states his case as follows: “ Although this short apologetic epistle 
contains no precise quotation from any gospel, yet it contains re- 
peated references to evangelical, and particularly to Johannine, 
passages. For when the author writes, ch. 6: ‘Christians dwell 
in the world, but they are not of the world ;’ and in ch. 10: ‘ For 
God has loved men, for whose sakes he made the world . . . 
to whom he sent his only begotten Son,’ the reference to John 
xvii. 11 ( But they are in the world’); 14 (‘The world hateth 
them, for they are not of the world’); 16 (‘They are not of the 
world as I am not of the world’); and to John iii. 16 (‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son’), is hardly 
to be mistaken.” 

Dr. Westcott still more emphatically claims the epistle as evi- 
dence for the fourth Gospel, and we shall, in order impartially to 
consider the question, likewise quote his remarks in full upon the 
point, but as he introduces his own paraphrase of the context in 
a manner which does not properly convey to a reader who has 
not the epistle before him the nature of the context, we shall 
take the liberty of putting the actual quotations in italics, and 
the rest must be taken as purely the language of Canon West- 
cott. We shall hereafter show also the exact separation which 
exists between phrases which are here, with the mere indication 
of some omission, brought together to form the supposed refe- 
rences to the fourth Gospel. Canon Westcott says: “In one re- 
spect the two parts of the book are united,? inasmuch as they 
both exhibit a combination of the teaching of St. Paul and St. 
John. The love of God, itis said in the letter to Diognetus, is 
the source of love in the Christian, who must needs ‘love God 
who thus first loved him’ (προαγαπήσαντα), and find an expression 


1 P. 408 ff. 

2 Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 40. We may mention that neither Tischendorf 
nor Dr. Westcott gives the Greek of any of the. passages pointed out in the 
Epistle, nor do they give the original text of the parallels in the Gospel. 

3 This is a reference to the admitted fact that the first ten chapters are by a 
different author from the writer of the last two. Ἃ 
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for this love by loving his neighbour, whereby he will be ‘an 
imitator of God. ‘ For God loved men, for whose sakes He made 
the world, to whom He subjected all things that are im the earth 

. unto whom (πρός) He sent His only begotten Son, to whom 
He promised the kingdom im heaven (σὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν), and 
will gwe it to those who love Him. God’s will is mercy ; ‘ He 
sent His Son as wishing to save (as σώζων)... . and not to con- 
demn, and as witnesses of this, ‘Christians dwell in the world, 
though they are not of the world. At the close of the paragraph 
he proceeds: “ The presence of the teaching of St. John is here 
placed beyond all doubt. There are, however, no direct, references 
to the Gospels throughout the letter, nor indeed any allusions to 
our Lord’s discourses.” ? 

It is clear that as there is no direct reference to any Gospel in 
the Epistle to Diognetus, even if it were ascertained to be a com- 
position dating from the middle of the second century, which it 
is not, and even if the indirect allusions were ten times more pro- 
᾿ς bable than they are, this anonymous work could do nothing to- 
wards establishing the apostolic origin and historical character 
of the fourth Gospel. 


We shall, however, for those who may be interested in more minutely 
discussing the point, at once proceed to examine whether the composition 
even indicates the existence of the Gospel, and for this purpose we shall 
take each of the passages in question and place them with their context 
before the reader ; and we only regret that the examination of a docu- 
ment which, neither from its date nor evidence can be of any real weight, 
should detain us so long. The first passage is ‘ Christians dwell in the 
world but are not of the world” (χριστιανοὶ ἐν κόσμῳ οἰκοῦσιν, οὐκ εἰσὶ δὲ 
ἐκ Tov κόσμου). Dr. Westcott, who reverses the order of all the passages 
indicated, introduces this sentence (which occurs in chapter vi.) as the 
consequence of a passage following it in chapter vii. by the words ‘and 
as witnesses of this, Christians, &c.” .,.. . The first parallel which is 
pointed out in the Gospel reads, John xvii. 11: “And I am no more in 
the world, and these are in the world (καὶ οὗτοι ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ εἰσίν), and I 


1 On the Canon, p. 77. Dr. Westcott continues, referring to the later and more 
recent part of the Epistle: ‘*So in the conclusion we read that ‘the Word who 
was from the beSinning . . . at His appearance speaking boldly manifested 
the mysteries of the Father to those who were judged faithful by Him.’ And these 
again to whom the Word speaks ‘from love of that which is revealed to them,’ 
share their knowledge with others.” It is not necessary to discuss this, both be- 
cause of the late date of the two chapters, and because there is certainly no refe- 
rence at all to the Gospel in the words. We must, however, add, that as the quo- 
tation is given it conveys quite a false impression ‘of the text. We may just men- 
tion that the phrase which Dr. Westcott quotes as: ‘the Word who was from 
the beginning,” ,is in the text: ‘‘This is he who was from the beginning” 
(οὗτος οἱ ax’ ἀρχῆς) although ‘‘the Word” is in the context, and no doubt 
intended. 

2 Tb., p. 78. 
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come to thee, Holy Father, keep them,” &c. Now it must be evident 
that in mere direct point of language and sense there is no parallel here 
at all. In the Gospel the disciples are referred to as being left behind in 
the world by Jesus who goes to the Father, whilst in the Epistle the 


object is the antithesis that while Christians dwell in the world they are — 


not of the world. In the second parallel, which is supposed to complete 
the analogy, the Gospel reads: v. 14, “I have given them thy word: 
and the world hated them because they are not of the world (kai ὃ 
κόσμος ἐμίσησεν αὐτούς, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου) even as I am not of 
the world.” Here, again, the parallel words are merely introduced as a 
reason why the world hated them, and not antithetically, and from this 
very connection we shall see that the resemblance between the Epistle 
and the Gospel is merely superficial and accidental. 

In order to form a correct judgment regarding the nature of the pas- 
sage in the Epistle, we must carefully examine the context. In chapter 
v. the author is speaking of the manners of Christians, and he says that 
they are not distinguished from others either by country or language or 
by their customs, for they have neither cities nor speech of their own, 
nor do they lead a singular life. They dwell in their native countries, 
but only as sojourners (πάροικοι), and the writer proceeds by a long se- 
quence of antithetical sentences to depict their habits. ‘‘ Every foreign 
land is as their native country, yet the land of their birth is a foreign 
land” (πᾶσα ξένη, πατρίς ἐστιν αὐτῶν καὶ πᾶσα πατρὶς, ξένη), and so on. 
Now this epistle is in great part a mere plagiarism of the Pauline and 
other canonical epistles, whilst professing to describe the actual life of 
Christians, and the fifth and sixth chapters, particularly, are based upon 
the epistles of Paul and notably the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, from 
which even the antithetical style is derived. "We may givea specimen of 
this in referring to the context of the passage before us, and it is im- 
portant that we should do so. After a few sentences like the above the 
fifth chapter continues : ‘‘ They are in the flesh, but do not live according 


to the flesh. They continue on earth, but are citizens of heaven” (ἐπὶ 


γῆς διατρίβουσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οὐραυῴῷ rodurevovrat).} 


1 The whole passage in the Epistle recalls many passages in the works of Philo, 
with which the writer was evidently well acquainted. One occurs tous. Speak- 
ing of Laban and his family, that ‘‘they dwelt as in their native country, not as 
in a foreign land” (ὡς ἐν πατρίδι, οὐχ ὡς ἐπὶ ξένης παρῶπηδαν), he 
continues after a few reflections : ‘‘ For this reason all the wise men according to 
Moses are represented as sojourners (7apozxovvres), for their souls are indeed 
sent from heaven to earth as to a colony . . . . they return thither again 
whence they first proceeded, regarding indeed as their native land the heavenl 
country in which they are citizens, but as a foreign land the earthly dwell- 
ing in which they sojourn” (πατρίδα μὲν τὸν ου᾽ράνιον χῶρον ἐν 
ῳ πολιτευόονται, ξένον δὲ τὸν περίγειον ἐν ᾧ παρῷπηδαν νομέ- 
ζουδαι). Απᾶ alittle further on: ““ But Moses saith; ‘I am a stranger in a 
foreign land,’ regarding with perfect distinction the abiding in the body not only 
as a foreign land, as sojourners do, but also as worthy of estrangement, not con- 
sidering it one’s own home.” De Confus. Ling., § 17, Mangey, i. 416. One more 
instance: ‘‘ First that God does not grant to the lover of virtue to dwell in the 
body as in his own native land, but only permits him to sojourn in it as in a 
strange country. . . . . But the country of the body is kindred to every bad 
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ἘΣΡΙΒΤΙ TO DI0GNETUS, V 


- They obey the prescribed laws and 
exceed the laws in their own lives. 
They love all and are persecuted by 
all 


They are unknown and are con- 
demned. 

They are put to death and are made 

ive. 

They are poor and make many rich; 
they are in need of all things and in 
all abound. 

They are dishonoured, and in their 
dishonour honoured; they are pro- 
fanely reported 1 and are justified. 

i tae are reviled and bless,? &., 

0. 
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2np Ep. τὸ CoRINTHIANS. 


ls paraphase of vi. 3—6 (cf. iv. 2, 
8—9). 


vi. 9. As unknown and well known; 
as dying and behold we live; as 
chastened and not put to death. 


10. . +» As poor yet making 
many rich ; as having nothing and 
possessing all. 

8. Through honour and dishonour; 
through evil report and good report ; 
as deceivers ; and true. 

1 Cor. iv. 12. Being reviled we 
bless. 


It is very evident here, and throughout the Epistle, that the Epistles 
of Paul chiefly, together with the other canonical Epistles, are the sources 
_ of the writer’s inspiration. The next chapter (vi.) begins and proceeds 
as follows: “ To say all in a word: what the soul is in the body, 
that Christians are in the world. The soul is dispersed throughout 
all the members of the body, and Christians throughout all the 
cities of the world. The soul dwells in the body but is not of the body, 
and Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the world. ( Οἰκεῖ μὲν 
ἐν τῷ σώματι ψυχὴ, οὐκ ἔστι δὲ ἐκ τοῦ σώματος" καὶ Χριστιανοὶ ἐν κόσμῳ 
οἰκοῦσιν, οὐκ εἰσὶ δὲ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου.) The invisible soul is kept in the 
visible body, and Christians are known, indeed, to be in the world, but 
their worship of God remains invisible. The flesh hates the soul and 
wages War against it, although in no way wronged by it, because it is 
restrained from indulgence in sensual pleasures, and the world hates 
Christians, although in no way wronged by them, because they areopposed to 
sensual pleasures (μισεῖ καὶ Χριστιανοὺς ὃ κόσμος μηδὲν αδικούμενος, ὅτι ταῖς 
ἡδοναῖς ἀντιτάσσονται). The soul loves the flesh that hates it, and the 
members, and Christians love those who hate them ” (καὶ Riarveslsi τοὺς 
μισοῦντας ἀγαπῶσιν) And 80 on with three or four similar sentences, 


man, in which he is careful to dwell, not to sojourn,” &. Quis Rerum Div. 
Heres., § 54, Mang., i. 512, cf. § 55; De Confus. Ling., § 22, ib., i. 421; De 
Migrat. Abrahami, § 2, ib., 1, 438, § 28, ib., i. 460. 

1 Of. 1 Cor. iv. 18. 

2 Ayvoovrrat, καὶ κατακρίνονται. Θαγατοῦνται, καὶ ζῳοποιοῦν - 
ται πτωχεύουσι, καὶ πλουτίζουσι πολλούς. Πάντων ὑστεροῦνται, 
καὶ ἐν πᾶδι περισδσεύουσιν. ᾿Ατιμοῦνται, καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἀτιμίαις δοξά- 
ζονται: βλαόσφημοῦνται, καὶ δικαιοῦνται: λοιδοροῦνται, καὶ εὐλο- 
γοῦύῦδιν" κ.τ.λ. Ep. ad. Diogn. v. 

32 Cor. vi. 9, ὡς ἀ VOOUMEVOL καὶ ENLY LV OHOMEV OL, GIS ἀποθνήό- 
MOVTES καί ἔδου ὥμεν, ὡς παιδευόμενοι καὶ μὴ θανατούμενοι, 
10 aS πτωχοὶ πολλοὺς δὲ πλουτίζοντες, GS μηδὲν ἔχοντες 
καὶ πάντα κατέχοντες. 8, διὰ δόξης παὶ ἀτιμία. , διὰ δυσφημίας 
καὶ εὐφῃμίας' ὡς πλάνοι καὶ ἀληθεῖς. 1 Cor. iv. 12. . λοιδοροῦυ'- 
μενοι εὐλογοῦμεν, ".τ.λ. 
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one of which, at least, is taken from the Epistle to the Corinthians,! to 
the end of the chapter. 


Now the passages pointed out as references to the fourth Gospel, it will ὁ 


be remembered, distinctly differ from the parallels in the Gospel, and it 
‘seems to us clear that they arise naturally out of the antithetical manner 
which the writer adopts from the Epistles of Paul, and are based upon 
passages in those Epistles closely allied to them in sense and also in lan- 
guage. The simile in connection with which the words occur is com- 
menced at the beginning of the preceding chapter, where Christians are 
‘represented as living as strangers even in their native land, and the very 
-essence of the passage in dispute is given in the two sentences: “ They 
are in the flesh, but do not live according to the flesh” (ἐν σαρκὶ ά- 
νουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ κατὰ σάρκα ζῶσιν), which is based upon 2 Cor. x. 3, “ For 
we walk in the flesh, but do not war? according to the flesh” (ἐν σαρκὶ 
yap περιπατοῦντες οὐ κατὰ σάρκα στρατευόμεθα), and similar passages 
abound ; as for instance, Rom. viii. 4. . . “in us who walk ποὺ ac- 
cording to the flesh but according to the Spirit ; 9. But ye are notin the 
flesh but in the Spirit (ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐκ ἐστὲ ἐν σαρκὶ ἀλλὰ ἐν πνεύματι) : 12... 
So then, brethren, we are debtors not to the flesh, that we should live 
-after the flesh” (οὐ τῇ σαρκὶ τοῦ κατὰ σάρκα ζην)ὴ &e., &e., (ef. 4, 14). 
And the second: ‘‘ They continue on earth but are citizens of heaven ” 
«(ἐπὶ γῆς διατρίβουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ πολιτεύονται), which recalls Philip. 
i. 20: “For our country (our citizenship) is in heaven” (ἡμῶν γὰρ τὸ 
“πολίτευμά ἐν οὐρανοῖς ὑπάρχει). The sense of the passage is everywhere 
found, an: nothing is more natural than the use of the words arising 
both out of the previous reference to the position of Christians as mere 
‘sojourners in the world, and as the antithesis to the preceding part of the 
sentence : ‘‘ The soul dwells in the body, but is not of the body,” and: 
“ Christians dwell in the world but are not of the world,” οὗ 1 Cor. ii. 
12; vii. 31 ; 2 Cor. i. 12. Gal. iv. 29, v. 16 ff, 24, 25, vi. 14. Rom. 
vill. 3 ff. Ephes. ii. 2, 3, 11 ff. Coloss. iii. 2 ff; Titus ii 12. James 
i. 27. There is one point, however, which we think shows that the 
words were not derived from the fourth Gospel. The parallel with the 
Epistle can only be made by taking a few words out of xvii. 11 and add- 
ing to them a few words in verse 14, where they stand in the following 
connection: “And the world hated them, because they are not of the 
world” (και ὃ κόσμος ἐμίσησεν αὐτούς, ὃτι οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου). In the 
Epistle, in a passage quoted above, we have: ‘The flesh hates the soul 
and wages war against it, although unjustly, because it is restrained 
from indulgence in sensual pleasures, and the world hates Christians, 
although in no way wronged by them, because they are opposed to sensual 
pleasures.” (Muse τὴν ψυχὴν ἡ σὰρξ, καὶ πολεμεῖ, μηδὲν ἀδικουμένη, διότι 
ταῖς ἡδοναῖς κωλύεται χρῆσθαι μισεῖ καὶ Χριστιανοὺς ὃ κόσμος μηδὲν ἀδικού- 
μενος, ὅτι ταῖς ἡδοναῖς ἀντιτάσσονται.. 


1 ‘The immortal soul dwells in a mortal tabernacle, and Christians dwell as 
strangers in corruptible (bodies) awaiting the incorruption in the heavens” (καὶ 
Xpi6tiavoi παροικοῦσιν ἐν φθαρτοῖς, τὴν ἐν οὐρανοῖς aplapoiav 
προδδεχόμεν οἱ). Ep. ad Diogn. vi., cf. 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; 2 Cor. v. 1 ff. 

2 The preceding verse has ‘‘ walk,” instead of ‘‘ war.” 

3 Cf, Ephes. ii. 19; Heb. xii. 22 xiii. 14. 
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Now nothing could more clearly show that these analogies are mere 
accidental coincidence, and not derived from the fourth Gospel, than this 
passage. Ifthe writer had really had the passage in the Gospel in his 
mind, it is impossible that he could in this manner have completely 
broken it up and changed its whole context and language. The phrase: 
“they are not of the world” would have been introduced here as the 
reason for the hatred, instead of being used with quite different context 
elsewhere in the passage. In fact, in the only place in which the words 
would have presented a true parallel with the Gospel, they are not used. 
Not the slightest reference is made throughout the Epistle to Diognetus 
to any of the discourses of Jesus. On the other hand, we have seen that 
the whole of the passage in the Epistle in which these sentences occur is 
based both in matter, and in its peculiar antithetical form, upon the 
Epistles of Paul, and in these and other canonical Epistles, again, we 
find the source of the sentence just quoted: Gal. vi. 29. ‘ But as then, 
he that was born after the flesh persecuted him (that was born) after the 
Spirit, even so it is now.”! v.16. ‘Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 17. For the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit and the Spirit against the flesh : for these are contrary the one to 
the other, that ye may not do the things that ye would.”? There are in- 
numerable passages in the Pauline Epistles to the same effect. 

We pass on now to the next passage in the order of the Epistle. It is 
not mentioned at all by Tischendorf : Dr. Westcott introduces it with the 
words : “ God’s will is mercy,” by which we presume that he means to 
paraphrase the context. ‘He sent his Son as wishing to save (as σώζων) 
+ + . . and not to condemn.”? This sentence, however, which is given 
as quotation without any explanation, is purely a composition by Canon 
Westcott himself out of different materials which he finds in the Epistle, 
and is not a quotation at all. The actual passage in the Epistle, with 
its immediate context, is as follows: ‘‘ This (Messenger—the Truth, the 
holy Word) he sent to them ; now, was it, as one of men might reason, 
for tyranny and to cause fear and consternation? Not so, but in clem. 
ency and gentleness, as a King sending his Son (πέμπων thy) a king, he 
sent ARE ays τὰ God he sent (him) ; ; as towards men he sent; as 
saving he sent (ds σώξων ἔπεμψεν) (him) ; as persuading (ὡς πείθων), not 
forcing, for violence has no place with God. He sent as inviting, not 
vindictively pursuing ; he sent as loving, not condemning (ἔπεμψεν ὡς 
“ἀγαπῶν, od κρίνων). For he will send him to judge, and who shall abide 
his preserice ?”4 The supposed parallel in the Gospel is as follows 


1᾽4λλ’ ὥσπερ τότε O HATA δάρκα γεννηθεὶς ἐδίωκεν TOY KATA 
πνεῦμα, οὕτως καὶ νῦν. Gal. iy. 29. 

2 Gal. ν. 16, πνεύματι περιπατεῖτε καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν δαρπὸς οὐ μὴ τελέ- 
Onte’ 17, ἡ yap σὰρξ ἐπιθυμεῖ nara του πνεύματος, τοὶ δὲ πνεῦμα 
καταὶ τῆς δαρκὸς- ταῦτα δὲ ἀλλήλοις ἀντίκειται, ἵνα μὴ ἃ ἂν θέλητε 
ταῦτα ποιῆτε. Of. 18—25; Titus ii. 12. 

3 On the Canon, p. 77. 

4 Τοῦτον πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἀπέστειλεν, apa γε, ὡς ἀνθ πων ἄν τις 
λογίόσαιτο, ἐπὶ τυραννίδι καὶ φόβῳ καὶ καταπλήξει 5 ὑμενοῦν, ἀλλ’ 
ἐν ἐπιεικείᾳ, πραὕτητι' ὡς βασιλεὺς πέμπων υἱὸν βασιλέα ἔπεμψεν" 
οὡς θεὸν ἔπεμψεν, ὡς πρὸς ἀνθρώπους ἔπεμψεν, ὡς σώζων ἔπεμψεν" 
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(John iii, 17); ‘“‘ For God sent not his Son into the world that he might: 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might be saved ἢ 
(ov yap ἀπέστειλεν 6 Θεὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἵνα κρίνῃ TOV κόσμον, 
adn’ ἵνα σωθῇ ὃ κόσμος δι᾿ αὐτοῦ). Now, it is obvious at a glance that the 
passage in the Epistle is completely different from that in the Gospel in 
every material point of construction and language, and the only simi- 
larity consists in the idea that God’s intention in sending his Son was to 
save and not to condemn, and it is important to notice that the letter 
does not, either here or elsewhere, refer to the condition attached to 
salvation so clearly enunciated in the preceding verse: “" That whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish.” The doctrine enunciated in this 
passage is the fundamental principle of much of the New Testament, and. 
it is expressed with more especial clearness and force, and close analogy 
with the language of the Jetter, in the Epistles of Paul, to which the 
letter more particularly leads us, as well as in other canonical Hpistles, 
and in these we find analogies with the context quoted above, which 
confirm our belief that they, and not the Gospel, are the source of the 
passage—Rom. v. 8; “ But God proveth his own love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 9. Much morethen. . 
; . Shall we be saved (σωθησόμεθα) through him from the wrath 
(to come).” Of. 16, 17. Rom. viii. 1 : “ There is, therefore, now no con- 
demnation (κατάκριμα) to them which are in Christ Jesus.2 3. . . 
God sending his own Son” (6 θεὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν πέμψας), &. And 
coming to the very 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, from which we find 
the writer borrowing wholesale, we meet with the different members of 
the passage we have quoted: v.19. . . . “ God was reconciling 
the world unto himself in Christ, not reckoning unto them their tres- 
passes. . . . 20. On Christ’s behalf, then, we are ambassadors, as 
though God were entreating by us; we pray on Christ’s behalf: be re- 


conciled to God. vy. 10. For we must all appear before the judgment -— 


seat of Christ, &. 11. Knowing, then, the fear of the Lord, we per- 
suade (πείθομεν) men,” ἄρ, Galatiansiv. 4. “ But when the fulness of 
time came, God sent out his Son (ἐξαπέστειλεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ), 5. — 
That he might redeem them that were under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons,”4 &c. Ephes. ii. 4. “‘ But God being rich in 


ws πείθων, ov βιαζόμενος. Bia γὰρ ov πρόσεστι τῷ θεῷ. Ἐπεμῴεν 
ὡς καλῶν, ov’ διώκων" ἔπεμψεν ὡς ἀγαπῶν, ov κρίνων. Πέμψεε 
VAP αὐτὸν κρίνοντα, καὶ τίς αὐτοῦ τὴν παρουσίαν ὑποότηόσεταῖ ; C. vil, 

1 The previous verse which we shall more particularly have to consider with 
the next passage, reads: 16. ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have eternal 
life.’ 

2 The Cod. Alex. and some other ancient MSS. add: ‘‘ who walk not after the 
flesh,” μὴ κατὰ δάρπα περιπατούσιν. 8 Οὗ vv, 32—35, 39. 

4 The letter to Diognetus may further be connected with the Ep. to the Gala- 
tians in the remarks which the writer makes (iv.) on the observance of days, &c., 
by the Jews ; ‘‘ But regarding their attending to the stars and moon, observing 
the months and days,” &c. (παρατήρησιν τῶν μηνῶν καὶ τῶν ἡμερῶν, 
γ.τ.λ.). Of. Gal. ἵν. 10. ‘‘Are ye observing days and months, and times and 
years?” &. (ἡμέρας maparnpelobe nad μῆνας καὶ καιροὺς και ἐνταὺ- 
TOUS 3) 
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mercy because of his great love wherewith he loved us, 5. Even when 
we were dead in our trespasses, quickened us together with “Christ—by 
‘grace ye have been saved ’—cf. verses 7, 8. 1 Thess.: v. 9. “ For God 
appointed us not to wrath, but to the obtaining salvation (σωτηρίας) 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Tim. i. 15. ““ This is a faithful say- 
ing. . . . that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ” 
(ἁμορτωλοὺς σῶσαι). 1 Tim. ii. 8. “ For this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour (τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν θεοῦ). 4. Who willeth 
all men to be saved” (ὃς πάντας ἀνθρώπους θέλει σωθῆναι), cf. v. 5, 6. 2 
Tim, i. 9. “ Who saved us (σώσαντος ἡμᾶς), and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose, 
and the grace which was given to us in Christ Jesus before time began ; 
10. But hath been made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour 
(σωτῆρος) Jesus Christ.”! These passages might be indefinitely multi- 
plied ; and they contain the sense of the passage, and in many cases the 
language, more closely than the fourth Gospel, with which the construc- 
tion and form of the sentence has no analogy. 

Now, with regard to the Logos doctrine of the Epistle to Diog- 
netus, to which we may appropriately here refer, although we must 
deal with it in the briefest manner possible, so far is it from connecting 
the Epistle with the fourth Gospel, that it much more proves the writer’s 
ignorance of that Gospel. The peculiar terminology of the prologue to 
the Gospel is nowhere found in the Epistle, and we have already seen 
that the term Logos was applied to Jesus in works of the New Testa- 
ment, acknowledged by all to have been written long before the fourth 
‘Gospel. Indeed, it is quite certain, not only historically, but also from 
the abrupt enunciation of the doctrine in the prologue, that the theory 
of the Logos was well known and already applied to Jesus before the 
‘Gospel was composed. The author knew that his statement would be 
understood without explanation. Although the writer of the Epistle 
makes use of the designation ‘ Logos,” he shows his Greek culture by 
giving the precedence to the term Truth or Reason. It has indeed been 
remarked? that the name Jesus or Christ does not occur anywhere in the 
Epistle, By way of showing the manner in which “the Word” is 
spoken of, we will give the entire passage, part of which is quoted above ; 
the first and only one in the first ten chapters in which the term is 
used: “ For, as J said, this was not an earthly invention which was de- 
livered to them (Christians), neither is it a mortal system which they 
deem it right to maintain so carefully ; nor is an administration of 
human mysteries entrusted to them, but the Almighty and invisible God 


1 In Ch. xi. which, it will be remembered, is acknowledged to be of later date, 
and not by the writer of the earlier part, the author, an admitted falsifier there- 
fore, represents himself, as the writer of the letter, as; ‘‘ having been a disciple 
of the sans I am become a teacher of the Gentiles.” (ἀποστόλων γενόμε- 
vos μαθητὴς, γίνομαι διδάσκαλος ἐθνῶν" c. xi.) Having observed the 
imitation in the earlier part of the letter of the Pauline Epistles, the writer of 
the last two chapters is induced to make this statement after an Epistle ascribed 
to Paul: 2 Tim.i. 11; ‘* For which I was appointed a herald, and an Apostle, and 
a teacher of the Gentiles.” (καὶ ἀπόστολος καὶ διδάσκαλος ἐθνῶν.) 

2 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 127. 
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himself, the Creator of all things (ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ὃ παντοκράτωρ καὶ παντοκτίσ- 
τῆς καὶ ἀόρατος θεὸς) has implanted in men, and established in their 
hearts from heaven, the Truth and the Word, the holy and incompre- 
hensible (77v’ Αλήθειαν καὶ τὸν Λόγον τὸν ἅγιον καὶ ἀπερινόητον), not as one 
might suppose, sending to men some servant or angel or ruler (ἄρχοντα), 
or one of those ordering earthly affairs, or one of those entrusted with 
the government of heavenly things, but the artificer and creator of the 
universe (τὸν τεχνίτην καὶ δημιουργὸν τῶν ὅλων) himself, by whom he 
created the heavens (ᾧ τοὺς οὐρανοὺς ἔκτισεν) :1 by whom he confined the 
sea within its own bounds ; whose commands (uvorypra—mysteries) all 
the stars (crovyeta—elements) faithfully observe ; from whom (the sun) 
has received the measure of the daily course to observe; whom the 
moon obeys, being bidden to shine at night; whom the stars obey, 
following in the course of the moon ; by whom all things have been 
arranged and limited and subjected, the heavens and the things in the 
heavens, the earth and the things in the earth, the sea and the things 
in the sea (οὐρανοὶ καὶ τὰ ἐν οὐρανοῖς, γῇ Kal τὰ ἐν TH γῇ, θάλασσα καὶ τὰ ἐν 
τῇ θαλάσσγ), fire, air, abyss, the things in the heights, the things in the 
depths, the things in the space between. This (Messenger—the truth, 
the Word) he sent to them. Now, was it, as one of men might reason, 
for tyranny and to cause fear and consternation? Not so, but in clem- 
ency and gentleness, as a King sending his Son, aking, he sent ; as God 
he sent (him) ; as towards men he sent, as saving he sent (him) ; as per 
suading,” &c., &c.2 The description here given, how God in fact by 
Reason or Wisdom created the Universe, has much closer analogy with 
earlier representations of the doctrine than with that in the fourth Gos- 
pel, and if the writer does also represent the Reason in a hypostatic form, 
it is by no means with the concreteness of the Gospel doctrine of the 
Logos, with which linguistically, moreover, as we have observed, it has 
no similarity. There can be no doubt that his Christology presents dif- 
ferences from that of the fourth Gospel.3 

We have already seen how Jesus is called the Word in works of the 
New Testament earlier than the fourth Gospel, and how the doctrine is 
constantly referred to in the Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and it is to these, and not to the fourth Gospel, that the ac- 
count in the Epistle to Diognetus may be more properly traced. Heb. i. 
2. “The Son of God by whom also he made the worlds. 10. The 
heavens are works of thy hands” (ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοί). 
xi. 3. “ΒΥ faith we understand that the worlds were framed (κατηρτίσθαι), 
by the word of God” (ρήματι θεοῦ). 1 Cor. viii. 6. “ Jesus Christ by 
whom are al) things” (δ οὗ τὰ πάντα). Coloss.i.13. “ . . . The 


1 John i, 3. ‘* All things were made by him; and without him was not any- 
thing made that hath been made” (πάντα 61’ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ χωρὶς 
αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο ουδὲ ἕν 6 γέγονεν). The difference of this language will 
be remarked. ; 

2 Ep. ad Diogn., vii. 

3 Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 413 ff.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr.; ii. p. 127 ff. 

4 Rev. xix. 13; vi. 9; xx. 4; Heb. iv. 12, 13; xi. 3. 


as 
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Son of his love: 15. Who is the image of the invisible God (τοῦ θεοῦ 
τοῦ ἀοράτου) the first-born of all creation ; 16, Because in him were all 
things created, the things in the heavens, and the things in the earth, 
the things visible and the things invisible (ὅτι ἐν αὐτῴ ἐκτίσθη τὰ πάντα 
τὰ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς Kal τὰ ἐπὶ THs γῆς, τὰ ὁρατὰ, καὶ τὰ ἀόρατα) whether they 
be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers; All things have 
been created by him and for him (τὰ πάντα Ov αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν ἔκτισται). 
17. And he is before all things, and in him all things subsist. 18. And 
he is the head of the body, the Church, who is the Beginning! (ὅς ἐστιν 
ἀρχήν) ; the first-born from the dead ; that in all things he might be first. 
19. Because he was well pleased that in him should all the fulness dwell. 
20. And through him to reconcile all things unto himself,” &., ce, 
These passages might be greatly multiplied, but it is unnecessary, for the 
matter of the letter is substantially here. As to the titles of King and 
God they are everywhere to be found. In the Apocalypse, the Lamb 
whose name is ‘‘ The Word of God” (ὃ Λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ), (xix. 13) hasalso 
his name written (xix. 16), “ King of kings and Lord of lords” (Βασιλεύς 
βασιλέων καὶ Κύριος xvpiwv).2 We have already quoted the views of Philo 
regarding the Logos, which also merit comparison with the passage of 
the Epistle, but we cannot repeat them here. 

The last passage to which we have to refer is the following: ‘ For 
God loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, to whom He sub- 
jected all things that are in the earth . . . Unto whom (πρός) He sent 
his only-begotten Son, to whom He promised the kingdom in heaven 
(τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν) and will give it to those who love Him.”? The 
context is as follows: ‘‘ For God loved men (ὃ γὰρ θεὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
ἠγάπησε) for whose sake he made the world, to whom he subjected all 
things that are in it, to whom he gave reason and intelligence, to whom 
alone he granted the rightof looking towards him, whom he formed 
after his own image, to whom he sent his only-begotten son (πρὸς ots 
ἀπέστειλε τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν μονογενῆ), to whom he has promised the king- 
dom in heaven, and will give it to those who have loved him. And 
when you know this, with what gladness, think you, you will be filled ? 
Or how will you love him, who beforehand so loved you ? (προαγαπήσαντά 
ce)  Butif you love, you will be an imitator of his kindness,” ἄορ. (μιμητῆς 

αὐτοῦ τῆς χρηστότητος). This is claimed as a reference to John 111. 
16 δ “ For God so loved the world (οὕτως yap ἠγάπησεν 6 θεὸς τὸν κόσμον) 
that he gave his only begotten son (ὥστε τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν μόνογενῆ ἔδωκεν) 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish,” &c. 17. ‘‘ For God 


1 Cf. Rev. iii. 14. 

2 Cf, Rev. xvii. 14; Coloss, i. 15 ; Phil. ii. 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4;.Heb. i. 8, 2f. 

3 On the Canon, p. 77. 

4 Ep. ad Diogn. x., Ὁ yap θεὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἠγάπησε, δι; οἷς 
ἐποίηδόε τὸν κόσμον, οἷς ὑπέταξε πάντα τὰ ἐν... .. οἷς λόγιον 
ἔδωκεν, οἷς γοῦν: οἷς μόνοις πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁρᾷν ἐπέτρεψε" OVS ἐπ τῆς 
ἐδίας εἰκόνος ἔπλασε: πρὸς οὗς ἀπέστειλε τὸν υἱὸν αιτοῦ τὸν μονο- 
γενῆ" οἷς τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν ἐπηγγείλατο, καὶ δώδει τοῖς 
ἀγαπήσᾳσιν αὐτόν. Ἐπιγνουὺς δὲ, τίνος over πληρωθήσεσθαι χαρᾶς ; 
ἢ πως ἀγαπήσεις τὸν ουτῶς προαγαπήδσαντα GE; ἀγαπήσας δὲ, μι- 
μητὴς &6y αὐτου τῆς χρηστότητος" ".τ.λ. 
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‘sent not his son into the world that he might judge the world,” &c. (δύ, 


γὰρ ἀπέστεϊλεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν ὑιὸν αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν κόσμον iva κρίνῃ τὸν κόσμον). Here, 
again, a sentence is patched together by taking fragments from the be- 
ginning and middle of a passage, and finding in them a superficial re- 
semblance to words in the Gospel. We find parallels for the passage, 
however, in the Epistles from which the unknown writer obviously de- 
rives so much of his matter. Rom. v. 8: “ But God giveth proof of his 
love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
10... . . through the death of his son.’ Chap. viii. 3, “God 
sending his son, ὅσο. 29... . Them he also foreordained to bear the 
likeness of the image of his son, &c. 32. He that. spared not his own 
son, but delivered him up for us all,” &. 39. (Nothing can separate 
us) ‘from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Gal. ii. 
20... . “by the faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave him- 
self for me.” Chap. iv. 4. “God sent out his son (ἐξαπέστειλεν ὁ θεὸς 
τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ). 5... . that he might redeem,” &c. Ephes. ii. 4. “ But 
God being rich in mercy because of his great love wherewith he loved 
us. 5. Even when we were dead in our trespasses hath quickened us to- 
gether with Christ. 7. That he might show forth the exceeding riches of 
his grace in kindness (χρηστότης) towards us in Christ Jesus.” Chap. iv. 
32. ‘Be ye kind (χρηστοί) one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God also in Christ forgave you.” Chap. v. 1. “ Be 
ye therefore imitators (μιμηταὶ) of God as beloved children. 2. And 
walk in love (ἐν ἀγάπῃ) even as Christ also loved you (ὃ Χριστὸς ἠγάπησεν 
ὑμᾶς), and gave himself for us,” &c., &c. Titus iii. 4. “ But when the 
kindness (χρηστότης) and love towards men (φιλανθρωπία) of our Saviour 
God was manifested. 5. . . . according to his mercy he saved us. 

. . . 6& . . . through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 7. That 
being justified by his grace, we should become heirs according to the hope 
of Eternal life.’ 

The words: “ Or how will you love him who so beforehand loved 
you?” (ἢ πῶς ἀγαπήσεις τὸν οὕτως προαγαπήσαντά oe ;), Canon Westcott 


refers to 1 John iv. 19, “ We love God? because he first loved us ” (ἡμεῖς 


ἀγαπῶμεν τὸν θεόν, ὅτι αὐτὸς πρῶτος ἠγάπησεν ἡμᾶς.) The linguistic differ- 
ences, however, and specially the substitution of προαγαπήσαντα for πρῶτος 
“ἠγάπησεν, distinctly oppose the claim. The words area perfectly natural 
comment upon the words in Ephesians, from which it is obvious the 
writer derived other parts of the sentence, as the striking word “ kind- 
ness ᾿᾿ (χρηστότης), which is commonly used in the Pauline Epistles, but 
nowhere else in the New Testament, shows. 

Dr, Westcott ‘cannot call to mind a parallel to the phrase ‘ the king- 
dom in heaven’”5 which occurs above in the phrase “ to whom he has 


1 Cf. Coloss. iii, 12—14. 2 Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 9 
3 We quote the reading of the Cod. Sinaiticus as most favourable to Dr. West- 
cott ; the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS, have simply: ‘‘ we love,” omitting both 
«¢God” and ““ him.” 
4 Cf. Rom. ii. 4; iii, 12; xi. 22 (thrice) ; 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; Ephes, ii. 7; 
wef, iv. 82 ; Coloss. iii. 12; Titus, iii. 4; cf. 1 Peter, ii. 3. 
5 On the Canon, p. 77, note 4, 
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promised the kingdom in heaven, and will give it to those who have 
loved him” (ois τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν ἐπηγγείλατο, καὶ δώσει τοῖς 
ἀγαπήσασιν αὐτόν). This also we find in the  Bipistles to which the 
writer exclusively refers in this letter: James 11. 5, “heirs of the king- 
dom which he promised to them that love him” (τῆς βασιλείας ἧς ἐπηγ- 


yetAaro τοῖς dyarwow αὐτόν) 1.12. “ . . . heshall receive the crown 
of life which he promised to them that love him” (ὃν ἐπηγγείλατο τοις 
ayarwow αὐτόν). In 2 Tim. iv. 18, we have: “The Lord . . shall 


preserve me safe unto his heavenly kingdom ” (εἰς τήν βασιλείαν αὐτοῦ τὴν 
ἐπουράνιον). Itis very possible that all of these passages may refer to 
words of Jesus not contained in our Gospel, but which the writer of the 
Epistle may have found in some other evangelical work... The expres- 
sion ‘kingdom of heaven” is not found in the fourth Gospel at all, but 
is characteristic of the first Synoptic, and traces are not wanting in this 
Epistle of the use of a Gospel akin to, but differing from, the first ; we 
cannot, however, go into this matter. ; 


We have devoted too much time already to this Epistle, the 
evidence of which could not in any case be of value to the fourth 
Gospel. The writer of the Epistle to Diognetus is unknown ; 
Diognetus, the friend to whom it is addressed, is equally unknown; 
the letter is neither mentioned*nor quoted by any of the Fathers, 
nor by any ancient writer, and there is no external evidence as 
to the date of the composition. It exists only in one codex, the 
handwriting of which is referred to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, but it is by no means certain that it is even so old. The 
last two chapters are a falsification by a later writer than the au- 
thor of the first ten. There is no internal evidence whatever in 
this brief didactic composition which would render its assignment 
to the third or fourth centuries incongruous, or which demands 
an earlier date. Apart from the uncertainty of date, however, 
there is no allusion in it to any Gospel. Even if there were, the 
testimony of a letter by an unknown writer at an unknown 
period could not have much weight, but under the actual cireum- 
stances the Epistle to Diognetus furnishes absolutely no testimony 
at all for the apostolical origin and historical character of the 
fourth Gospel. 
The fulness with which we have discussed the supposed testi- 
- mony of Basilides? renders it unnecessary for us to re-enter at 
any length into the argument as to his knowledge of the fourth 
Gospel. Tischendorf? and Canon Westcott‘ assert that two pas- 
sages, namely: “The true light which lighteth every man came 
into the world,” corresponding with John i. 9, and: “mine hour 


1 Cf. 2Tim. iv. 8; 2 Thess. i. 5. P, 411 ff, 
3 Wann wurden, ἃ. 5. w., p. 52. 
4 On the Canon, p. 256, note 3. 
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is not yet come,” agreeing with John ii. 4, which are introduced — 
by Hippolytus in his work against Heresies! with a subjectless 
φησί “ he says,” are quotations made in some lost work by Basili- — 
des. We have shown that Hippolytus and other writers of his 
time were in the habit of quoting, indifferently, passages from 
works by the founders of sects and by their later followers with- 
out any distinction, an utterly vague φησί doing service equally 
for all. This is the case in the present instance, and there is no 
legitimate reason for assigning these passages to Basilides him- — 
self? but on the contrary many considerations which forbid our 
doing so, which we have elsewhere detailed. 

These remarks most fully apply to Valentinus, whose supposed — 
quotations we have exhaustively discussed,’ as well as the one 
passage given by Hippolytus containing a sentence found in John — 
x. 8,4 the only one which can be pointed out. We have distinetly — 
proved that the quotations in question are not assignable to Val- 
entinus himself, a fact which even apologists admit. There is no 
just ground for asserting that his terminology was derived from 
the fourth Gospel, the whole having been in current use long be- 
fore that Gospel was composed. There is no evidence whatever 
that Valentinus was acquainted with such a work.® 

We must generally remark, however, with regard to Basilides, — 
Valentinus and all such Heresiarchs and writers, that, even if it 
could be shown, as actually it cannot, that they were acquainted 
with the fourth Gospel, the fact would only prove the mere ex- 
istence of the work at a late period in the second century, but 
would furnish no evidence of the slightest value regarding its 
apostolic origin, or towards establishing its historical value. On 
the other hand, if, as apologists assert, these heretics possessed 
the fourth Gospel, their deliberate and total rejection of the work 
furnishes evidence positively antagonistic to its claims. Τὺ is 
difficult to decide whether their rejection of the Gospel, or their — 
ignorance of its existence is the more unfavourable alternative. 

The dilemma is the very same in the case of Marcion. We 
have already fully discussed his knowledge of our Gospels,® and 


1 vii, 22, 27. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 345, anm. 5; cf. Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1862, 
Ρ. 453 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 388 f. ; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1854, 
p- 108, p. 125 f. ; Der Ursprung, p. 71, anm.; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p, 18 
ff., p. 366 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 65 f.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 
148 ff.; cf. Guericke, H’buch. K. G., i. p. 184 ; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p, 
67 f.; Luthardt, Der johann. Urspr. ἃ. viert. Ev., p. 85 f. 

3 P. 421 ff. 4 Adv. Her., vi. 35, 

5 Baur, Unters. kan. Ev., p. 357 f. ; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 212 ff.; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 390; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 345; Scholten, Die 
alt. Zeugnisse, p. 67 ff.; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 17; Zeller, Die Apostel- 

esch., p. 65 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 151 f.; Volkmar, Der Urap Ene) p. 69 ff. ; 

heol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108, p. 125 f.; Weizsdécker, Unters. Evang. Gesch., p, 234 
Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 67. 6 Ῥ, 436 ff. 
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need not add anything here. It is not pretended that he made 
any use of the fourth Gospel, and the only ground upon which it is 
argued that he supplies evidence even of its existence is the vague 
general statement of Tertullian, that Marcion rejected the Gospels 
“which are put forth as genuine, and under the name of Apostles 
or at least of contemporaries of the Apostles,” denying their truth 
and integrity, and maintaining the sole authority of his own 
Gospel. We have shown? how unwarrantable it is to affirm from 
such data that Marcion knew, although he repudiated, the four 
canonical Gospels. The Fathers, with uncritical haste and zeal, 
assumed that the Gospels adopted by the Church at the close of 
the second and beginning of the third centuries must equally have 
been invested with canonical authority from the first, and Ter- 
tullian took it for granted that Marcion, of whom he knew very 
little, must have deliberately rejected the four Gospels of his own 
Canon. Even Canon Westcott admits that: “it is uncertain 
whether Tertullian in the passage quoted speaks from a know- 
ledge of what Marcion may have written on the subject, or simply 
from his own point of sight.”* There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that Marcion knew the fourth Gospel,‘ and if he did, it is 
perfectly inexplicable that he did not adopt it as peculiarly 
favourable to his own views.> If he was acquainted with the 
work and, nevertheless, rejected it as false and adulterated, his 
testimony is obviously opposed to the Apostolic origin and his- 
torical accuracy of the fourth Gospel, and the critical acumen 
which he exhibited in his selection of the Pauline Epistles renders 
his judgment of greater weight than that of most of the Fathers. 

We have now reached an epoch when no evidence regarding 
the fourth Gospel can have much weight, and the remaining wit- 
nesses need not detain us long. We have discussed at length the 
Diatessaron of Tatian,® and shown that whilst there is no evidence 
that it was based upon our four Gospels, there is reason to believe 
that it may have been identical with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, by which name, as Epiphanius states,’ it was actually 
called. We have only now briefly to refer to the address to the 
Greeks (Λόγος πρὸς “Ἑλληνας), and to ascertain what testimony it 
bears regarding our fourth Gospel. It was composed after the 


1 Adv. Mare., iv. 3, 4. 2 P. 478 ff. 

3 On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 

4 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 45, anm. 1; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. pp. 73 f£., 79, 
84; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 25; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 474 ; 
Schleiermacher, Hinl. N. T., 1845, p. 214 f.; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 21 ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 76 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit. i. p. 282; Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 76. . 

5 Hilgenfeld, Die Bev. Justin’s, p. 474; Scholten, Die 810. Zeugnisse, p. 77 ; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 76 ff. 

6 P. 483 ff. 7 Her. xlvi. 81. 
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death of Justin, and scarcely dates earlier than the beginning of © 
the last quarter of the second century. No Gospel and no work of 
the New Testament is mentioned in this composition, but Tischen- 
dorf* and others point out one or two supposed references to pas- 
sages in the fourth Gospel. The-first of these in order, is one indi- 
cated by Canon Westcott,? but to which Tischendorf does not call 
attention: “God was in the beginning, but we have learned that 
the beginning is the power of Reason (Θεὸς ἣν ἐν ἀρχῇ, τὴν δὲ 
ἀρχὴν λόγου δύναμιν παρειλήφαμεν). For the Lord of the Universe 
(δεσπότης τῶν ὅλων) being himself the substance (ὑπόστασις) of all, in 
that creation had not been accomplished was alone, but inasmuch 
as he was all power, and himself the substance of things visible 
and invisible, all things were with him (σὺν αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα). With 
him by means of rational power the Reason (Λόγος) itself also — 
which was in him subsisted. But by the will of his simplicity, © 
Reason (Λόγος) springs forth; but the Reason (Λόγος) not proceed- 
ing in vain, became the first-born work (ἔργον πρωτότοκον) of the 
Father. Him we know to be the Beginning of the world (Τοῦτον 
ἴσμεν τοῦ κόσμου τὴν ἀρχήν). But he came into existence by division, 
not by cutting off, for that which is cut off is separated from the 
first : but that which is divided, receiving the choice of adminis- 
tration, did not render him defective from whom it was taken, 
&e., &e. And as the Logos (Reason), in the beginning begotten, ~ 
begat again our creation, himself for himself creating the matter — 
(Καὶ καθάπερ ὁ Λόγος, ἐν ἀρχῇ γεννηθεὶς, ἀντεγέννησε τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ποίησιν, 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ τὴν ὕλην δημιουργήσας), so I,” &e., ὅσο.8 

It is quite evident that this doctrine of the Logos is not that 
of the fourth Gospel, from which it cannot have been derived. 
_ Tatian himself‘ seems to assert that he derived it from the Old 
Testament. We have quoted the passage at length that it might 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 17. 2 On the Canon, p. 278, note 2. 

3 Orat. ad Graecos, ὃ 5. As this passage is of some obscurity, we subjoin, for 
the sake of impartiality, an independent translation taken from Dr. Donaldson's 
able History of Christ. Lit. and Doctrine, iii. p. 42: ‘‘God was in the beginning, 
but we have understood that the beginning was a power of reason. For the Lord 
of all, Himself being the substance of all, was alone in so far as the creation had 
. ποῦ yet taken place, but as far as He was all power and the substance of things 
seen and unseen, all things were with Him ; along with Him also by means of ra- 
tional power, the reason which was in Him supported them. But by the will of 
his simplicity, the reason leaps forth; but the reason, not having gone from one 
who became empty thereby, is the first-born work of the Father. Him we know 
to be the beginning of the world. But He came into existence by shanna ie oe 
40S) not by cutting off ; for that which is cut off is separated from the ; but 
that which is shared, receiving a selection of the work, did not render Him defec- 
tive from whom it was taken, &c., &c. And as the Word begotten in the begin- 
ning begot in his turn our creation, He Himself fashioning the material for him- 
self, so 1, &e., &c.” Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi., i. p. 437 ff. ΟΝ 

4 212, cf. 3 20; cf. Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 32; Bretschnei- — 
der, Probabilia, p. 193 ff, 
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be clearly understood ; and with the opening words, we presume, 
for he does not quote at all but merely indicates the chapter, 
Canon Westcott compares John i. 1: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” 
(Ev ἀρχῇ ἦν ὁ Λόγος, κιτ.λ.). The statement of Tatian is quite differ- 
ent: “God was in the beginning” (Θεὸς ἦν ἐν ἀρχῇ), and he certain- 
ly did not identify the Word with God, so as to transform the state- 
ment of the Gospel into this simple affirmation. In all probability 
his formula was merely based upon Genesis i. 1: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth” (ἐν ἀρχῇ ἐποίησεν ὁ Θεὸς, 
x.7.\.).! The expressions: “ But we have learned that.the Begin- 
ning (ἀρχή) was the power of Reason,” &c., “ but the Reason (Λόγος) 
not proceeding in vain became the first-born work (ἔργον zpwréroxov) 
of the Father. Him we know to be the Beginning (ἀρχή) of the 
world,” recall many early representations of the Logos, to which 
we have already referred: Prov. viii. 22: “The Lord created me 
the Beginning (ἀρχή) of his ways for his works (ἔργα). 23. Before 
the ages he established me, in the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῆ) before he 
made the earth,” &c., &c. In the Apocalypse also the Word is 
called “the Beginning (ἀρχή) of the creation of God,” and it will 
be remembered that Justin gives testimony from Prov. viii. 21 ff. 
“that God begat before all the creatures a Beginning (αρχήν) a cer- 
tain rational Power (δύναμιν λογικήν), out of himself,” &c., &e., 
and elsewhere : “ As the Logos declared through Solomon, that this 
Same .. . . . had been begotten of God, before all created 
beings, both Beginning (ἀρχή), &e.2 We need not, however, refer 
to the numerous passages in Philo and in Justin, not derived from 
_the fourth Gospel, which point to a different source for Tatian’s 
doctrine. It is sufficient that both his opinions and his terminol- 
ogy differ distinctly from that Gospel.4 

The next passage we at once subjoin in contrast with the paral- 
lel in the fourth Gospel : 


Orat. AD Grmcos, § ΧΙΠ. JOHN 1. 5. 

_ And this, therefore, is (the mean-| And the light shineth in the dark- 
ing of) the saying: ness; 

The darkness comprehends not the | and the darkness comprehended it 

σῆς. - not. 

Kai τοῦτο ἔστιν apa τὸ εἰρη-͵) Καὶ τὸ φῶς ἐν τῇ σκοτίᾳ φαίγ ει, 
μένον: Ἢ Gxotia τὸ φῶς οὐ κατα- καὶ ἡ ὁκοτία αὐτὸ οὐ κατέλαβεν... 
λαμβαΐν :Σι. 


The context to this passage in the Oration is as follows: Ta- 


1 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 43. 

2 Dial. 61, see p. 572. 3 Dial. 62, see p. 573, 

4 We have already mentioned that the Gospel according to Peter contained the 
doctrine of the Logos. 
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tian is arguing about the immortality of the soul, and he states — 
that the soul is not in itself immortal but mortal, but that never- _ 
theless it is possible for it not to die. Ifitdgnotknowthe truth — 
it dies, but rises again at the end of the world, receiving eter- 
nal death as a punishment. “Again, however, it does not die, 
though it be for a time dissolved, if it has acquired knowledge of 
God ; for in itself it is darkness, and there is nothing luminous in. 
it, and this, therefore, is (the meaning of) the saying: The dark- 
ness comprehends not the light. For the soul (ψυχή) did not it- 
self save the spirit (πνεῦμα), but was saved by it, and the light 
comprehended the darkness. The Logos (Reason) truly is the 
light of God, but the ignorant soul is darkness (Ὁ Λόγος μέν ἐστι τὸ 


᾿ τοῦ Θεοῦ φῶς, σκότος δὲ ἡ ἀνεπίστήμων ψυχή). For this reason if it re- 


main alone it tends downward to matter, dying with the flesh,” 
&e., &e.1 The source of “the saying” is not mentioned, and it is 
evident that even if it be taken to be a reference to the fourth 
Gospel, nothing would thereby be proved but the mere existence 
of the Gospel. “ The saying,’ however, is distinctly different in 
language from the parallel in the Gospel, and it may be from a 
different Gospel. We have already remarked that Philo calls the 
Logos “the Light,”? and quoting in a peculiar form Ps. xxvi. 1: 
“ For the Lord is my light (φῶς) and my Saviour,” he goes on to 
say that, as the sun divides day and night, so, Moses says, “God 
divides light and darkness” (τὸν θεὸν φῶς καὶ σκότος διατειχίσαι). 8 When 
we turn away to things of sense we use “another light,” which is 
in no way different from “darkness.” The constant use of the 
same similitude of Light and darkness, in the Canonical Epistles, — 
shows how current it was in the Church; and nothing is more cer- 
tain than the fact that it was neither originated by, nor confined 
to, the fourth Gospel. : 
The third and last passage is as follows: 


OratT. AD. GR&XCOS, XIX. JOHN I. 3. 


We being such as this, do not pur- 
sue us with hatred, but, rejecting the 
Demons, follow the one God. 

All things were by (ὑπ) him, and| All things were made by (67’) him, 
without him was not anything made. | and without him was not anything 
made that was made. ἢ 

Πάντα tn αὐτοῦ, καὶ χωρὶς, Πάντα 6v αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ 
αὐτοῦ γέγονεν οὐδὲ ἕν. χωρὶς αὐτου ἐγένετο οὐδὲ ἕν 6 

γέγονεν. 


1 Orat. ad Greecos, ὃ 13. 

2 De Somniis, i. § 13, Mangey, i. 632 ; cf. §§ 14 ff., De Mundi op. § 9, ἐδ., i. 7. 
See p. 580, note 1. 

3 De Somniis, i. § 13. 4 70., 1. ὃ 14 

5 2 Cor. iv. 6 ; Ephes. v. 8—14 ; Coloss. i. 12, 13 ; 1 Thess. v. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 
Pet. ii. 9 ; cf. Rev. xxi. 23, 24; xxii. 5. 
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Tatian here speaks of God, and not of the Logos, and in this 
respect, as well as language and context, the passage differs from 
the fourth Gospel. The phrase is not introduced as a quotation, 
and no reference is made to any Gospel. The purpose for which 
the words are used, again, rather points to the first chapters of 
. Genesis than to the dogmatic prologue enunciating the doctrine 
of the Logos.1 Under all these circumstances, the source from 
which the expression may have been derived cannot with cer- 
tainty be ascertained, and, as in the preceding instance, even if it 
be assumed that the words show acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel, nothing could be proved but the mere existence of the 
work about a century anda half after the events which it re- 
cords. It is obvious that in no case does Tatian afford the slight- 
est evidence of the Apostolic origin or historical veracity of the 
fourth Gospel. 

We have generally discussed the testimony of Dionysius of 
Corinth,? Melito of Sardis,? and Claudius Apollinaris,* and need 
not say more here. The fragments attributed to them neither 
mention nor quote the fourth Gospel, but in no case could they 
furnish evidence to authenticate the work. The same remarks 
apply to Athenagoras.2 Canon Westcott only ventures to say, 
_ that he “appears to allude to passages in St. Mark and St. John, 
but they are all anonymous.” The passages in which he speaks 
of the Logos, which are those referred to here, are certainly not 
taken from the fourth Gospel, and his doctrine is expressed in 
terminology which is different from that of the Gospel, and is 
deeply tinged with Platonism.’ He appeals to Proverbs viii. 22, 
already so frequently quoted by us, for confirmation by the Pro- 
phetie Spirit of his exposition of the Logos doctrine.’ He no- 
_ where identifies the Logos with Jesus:® indeed he does not 
once make use of the name of Christ in his works. He does not 
show the slightest knowledge of the doctrine of salvation so con- 
stantly enunciated in the fourth Gospel. There can be no doubt, 
as we have already shown,!? that he considered the Old Testa- 
ment to be the only inspired Holy Scriptures. Not only does he 
not mention nor quote any of our Gospels, but the only instance 
_in which he makes any reference to sayings of Jesus, otherwise 
_ than by the indefinite φησί, “he says,” is one in which he intro- 
duces a saying which is not found in our Gospels by the words: 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6; Ephes. iii. 9 ; Heb. i. 2. 

2 P. 490 ff. - 8 P. 497 ff. 4 Ῥ, 505 ff. 

5 P. 509 ff. 6 On the Canon, p. 103. 

7 Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 440 ff. ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
 Doetr., iii. p. 149 ff. 

8 Leg. pro Christ., § 10. 

9 Dorner, ib., i. p. 442 ; Donaldson, ib., iii. p. 154. 10 Ῥ, 515 f, 
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“The Logos again saying to us:” (πάλιν ἡμῖν λέγοντος τοῦ Adyov), 
&c. From the same source, which was obviously not our Cano- 
nical Gospels, we have, therefore, reason to conclude that Athe- 
nagoras derived all his knowledge of Gospel history and doctrine. 
We need scarcely add that this writer affords no testimony what- 
ever as to the origin or character of the fourth Gospel. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to the Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, a composition dating at the earliest A.D. 177-178, in which 
no direct reference is made to any writing of the New Testa- 
ment.' Acquaintance with the fourth Gospel is argued from the 
following passage : 


EPISTLE, § Iv. JOHN XVI. 2. 


And thus was fulfilled the saying 
of our Lord: - | . 

The time, shall come in which But the hour cometh that every one 
every one that killeth you shall think | that killeth you may think that he 
that he offereth a service unto God. | offereth a service unto God. ῳ 

᾿Ελεύδσεται καιρὸς ἐν ὦ πᾶς οὖ. ἀλλ᾽ ἔρχεται ὥρα ἵνα mas οἱ 
ἀποκτείνας ὑμᾶς, δοξει λατρείαν ἀποκτείνας ὑμᾶς δόξῃ λατρείαν 
προσφέρειν τῷ θεῷ. προσφέρειν τῷ ew, 


Now such a passage cannot prove the use of the fourth Gospel. 
No source is indicated in the Epistle from which the saying of 
Jesus, which of course apologists assert to be historical, was de- 
tived. It presents decided variations from the parallel in the 
fourth Gospel; and in the Synoptics we find sufficient indications 
of similar discourses? to render it very probable that other Gos- 
pels may have contained the passage quoted in the Epistle. In 
no case could an anonymous reference like this be of any weight 
as evidence for the Apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel. 

We need not further discuss Ptolemzeus and Heracleon. We 
have shown’ that the date at which these heretics flourished 
places them beyond the limits within which we proposed to con- 
fine ourselves. In regard to Ptolemeus all that is affirmed is 
that, in the Epistle to Flora ascribed to him, expressions found in 
John i. 3 are used. The passage as it is given by Epiphanius is 
as follows: “ Besides, that the world was created by the same, 
the Apostle states (saying all things have been made (γεγονέναι 
by him and without him nothing was made).” (‘Er ye τήν τοῦ 
κόσμοῦ δημιουργίαν ἰδίαν λέγει εἶναι (are πάντα δὶ αὐτοῦ γεγονέναι, καὶ 
χωρὶς αὐτοῦ γέγονεν οὐδέν) ὁ ἀπόστολος.) Now the supposed αυούδ-. 
tion is introduced here in a parenthesis interrupting the sense, 


1 P. 516 fff. ἶ 
2 Matt. x. 16—22, xxiv. 91, ; Mark xiii. 9-13; Luke xxi. 12—17. 
3 P..519 Ε΄ 4 Epiphanius, Her., xxxiii. § 3. 
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and there is every probability that it was added as an illustra- 
tion by Epiphanius, and was not in the Epistle to Flora at 
all. Omitting the parenthesis, the sentence is a very palpable 
reference to the Apostle Paul, and Coloss. i. 16.1 In regard to 
Heracleon, it is asserted from the unsupported references of Ori- 
gen? that he wrote a commentary on the fourth Gospel. Even if 
this be a fact, there is not a single word of it preserved by Origen 
which in the least degree bears upon the Apostolic origin and 
trustworthiness of the Gospel. Neither of these heresiarchs, 
therefore, is of any value as a witness for the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel. 

The heathen Celsus, as we have shown,’ wrote at a period when 
no evidence which he could well give of his own could have been 
of much value in supporting our Gospels. He is pressed into ser- 
vice, however, because after alluding to various circumstances of 
Gospel history he says: “These things, therefore, being taken 
out of your own writings, we have no need of other testimony, 


for you fall upon your own swords,” and in another place he says 


that certain Christians “alter the Gospel from its first written 
form in three-fold, four-fold, and many-fold ways, and re-mould 
it in order to have the means of contradicting the arguments (of 
opponents). This is supposed to refer to the four Canonical 
Gospels. Apart from the fact that Origen replies to the first of 
these passages, that Celsus has brought forward much concerning 
Jesus which is not in accordance with the narratives of the Gos- 
pels, it is unreasonable to limit the accusation of “ many-fold” 
corruption to four Gospels, when it is undeniable that the 
Gospels and writings long current in the Church were very 
numerous. In any case, what could such a statement as this do 
towards establishing the Apostolic origin and credibility of the 
fourth Gospel ? | 

We might pass over the Canon of Muratori entirely, as being 
beyond the limit of time to which we confine ourselves,’ but the 
unknown writer of the fragment gives a legend with regard to the 
composition of the fourth Gospel which we may quote here, al- 


1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 88, anm. 4. 

2 The passages are quoted by Grabe, Spicil. Patr., ii. p. 85 ff. 

8 P. 534 ff. 

Cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 71 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, 
p. 356. 

δ Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ὑμῖν ἐκ τῶν ὑμετέρων συγγραμμάτων, ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
οὐδενὸς ἄλλου μαρτυρος χρήζομεν: αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἑἕαυτοὶς περιπίπτετε.. 
Origen, Contra Cels., 11. 74 

6 ὯὩς ἐκ μέθης ἥκοντας εἰς τὸ ἐφεστάναι αὐτοῖς, METAXAPATTEIV 
éu τῆς πρώτης γραφῆς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τριχῇ καὶ τετραχὴ καὶ πολ- 
λαχῆ, καὶ μεταπλαττειῖν, tv) ἐχοιὲν πρὸς τοὺς ἐλέγχους ἀρνεῖσθαι. 
Contra Cels., ii. 97. ΤΡ O45 Ἢ: 
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though its obviously mythical character renders it of no value 
as evidence regarding the authorship of the Gospel. The writer 
says: | ee 

Quarti euangeliorum Iohannis ex decipolis 

Cohortantibus condescipulis et episcopis suis 

dixit conieiunate mihi hodie triduo et quid 

cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 

nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 

latum Andreze ex apostolis ut recognis 

centibus cuntis Iohannis suo nomine 

cuncta describeret et ideo @) licit uaria sin 

culis euangeliorum libris principia - 

doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 

tium fidei cum uno ac principali spiritu de 

clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 

tate de passione de resurrectione 

de conuersatione cum decipulis suis 


Ὰ ac de gemino eius aduentu 

primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo . . , 
. u (2) secundum potestate regali . . . pre 
clarum quod futurum est (3) quid ergo 
mirum si lohannes tam constanter 
sincula etiam in epistulis suis proferat 
dicens in semeipsu que uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 
nostree palpauerunt heec scripsimus uobis 
sic enim non solum uisurem sed et auditorem 
sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordi 
nem profetetur 


“The fourth of the Gospels, of John, one of the disciples. To 
his fellow disciples and bishops (Hpiscopis) urging him he said: 
“Fast with me to-day for three days, and let us relate to each 
other that which shall be revealed to each. On the same night 
it was revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that, with the 
supervision of all, John should relate all things in his own name. 
And, therefore, though various principles (principia) are taught 
by each book of the Gospels, nevertheless it makes no difference 
to the faith of believers, since, in all, all things are declared by 
one ruling Spirit concerning the nativity, concerning the passion, 
concerning the resurrection, concerning the intercourse with the 


1 It is admitted that the whole passage from this point to ‘‘futurum est” is 
abrupt and without connection with the context, as well as most confused. Cf. 
Tregelles, Can. Murat., p. 36 ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 205, 

2 Credner reads here ‘‘quod ratum est.”’ Zur Gesch. ἃ. Kan., p. 74. Dr. West- 
cott reads; ‘‘quod fuit.” On the Canon, p. 478. 

3 Dr. Tregelles calls attention to the resemblance of this passage to one of Ter- 
tullian (Apol. § 21). ‘‘ Duobus enim adventibus eius significatis, primo, qui iam 
expunctus est in humilitate conditionis humane ; secundo, quiconcludendo seculo 
imminet in sublimitate divinitatis exserte: primum non intelligendo, secundum, 
quem manifestius predicatum sperant unum existimaverunt.” Can, Murat., p. 
36. This is another reason for dating the fragment in the third century. 
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disciples, and concerning his double advent; the first in lowli- 
ness of estate which has taken place, the second in regal power 
and splendour, which is still future. What wonder, therefore, if 
John should so constantly bring forward each thing (singula) also 
in his Epistles, saying in regard to himself: The things which we 
have seen with our eyes, and have heard with our ears, and our 
hands have handled, these things have we written unto you. For 
thus he professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but 
also a writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order.” 

It is obvious that in this passage we have’ an apologetic de- 
fence of the fourth Gospel,} which unmistakably implies antece- 
dent denial of its authority and apostolic origin. The writer not 
only ascribes it to John, but he clothes it with the united autho- 
‘rity of the rest of the apostles, in a manner which very possibly 
aims at explaining the supplementary chapter xxi., with its tes- 
timony to the truth of the preceding narrative. In his zeal the 
writer goes so far as to falsify a passage of the Epistle, and con- 
vert it into a declaration that the author of the letter had written 
the Gospel. “‘ The things which we have seen, Xc., these things 
have we written unto you’ (hee seripsimus vobis).? For thus he 
professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a 
writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order.” Credner argues 
that in speaking of John as “ one of the disciples” (ex discipulis), 
and of Andrew as “one of the Apostles,” the writer intends to 
distinguish between John the disciple, who wrote the Gospel and 
Epistle, and John the Apostle, who wrote the Apocalypse, and 
that it was for this reason that he sought to dignify him by a 
special revelation, through the Apostle Andrew, selecting him to 
write the Gospel. Credner, therefore, concludes that here we 
have an ancient ecclesiastical tradition ascribing the Gospel and 
first Epistle to one of the disciples of Jesus different from the 
Apostle John.* Into this, however, we need not enter, nor is it 
necessary for us to demonstrate the mythical nature of this nar- 
rative regarding the origin of the Gospel. We have merely given 
this extract from the fragment to make our statement regarding 
it complete. Not only is the evidence of the fragment of no 
_ value, from the lateness of its date, and the uncritical character 
of its author, but a vague and fabulous tradition recorded by an 
unknown writer could not, in any case, furnish testimony calcu- 
lated to establish the Apostolic origin and trustworthiness of the 
fourth Gospel. 


1 Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 158 f. und Volkmar, Anhang, p. 360; Der 
Ursprung, p. 28 ; Scholten, Die alt Zeugnisse, p. 150f. ; Davidson, Introd. N,T., 
ii. p. 402; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, pp. 41, 43; Lomann, Bijdragen, p. 66 ff. 

2.1 John i. 1—3. 

3 Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 158 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 301. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AUTHORSHIP AND CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THE result of our inquiry into the evidence for the fourth Gospel 
is sufficiently decided to render further, examination unnecessary. 
We have seen that for some century and a half, after the events 
recorded in the work, there is not only no testimony whatever 
connecting the fourth Gospel with the Apostle John, but no cer- 
tain trace even of the existence of the Gospel. There has not 
been the slightest evidence in any of the writings of the Fathers 
which we have examined, even of a tradition that the Apostle 
John had composed any evangelical work at all, and the claim 
- advanced in favour of the Christian miracles to contemporaneous 
evidence of extraordinary force and veracity by undoubted eye- 
witnesses so completely falls to the ground, that we might here 
well bring this part of our inquiry to a close. There are, how- 
ever, so many peculiar circumstances connected with the fourth 
Gospel, both in regard to its authorship and to its relationship to 
the three Synoptics, which invite further attention, that we pro- 
pose briefly to review some of them. We must, however, carefully 
restrict ourselves to the limits of our inquiry, and resist any 
temptation to enter upon an exhaustive discussion of the problem 
presented by the fourth Gospel from a more general literary point 
of view. 
The endeavour to obtain some positive, or at least negative, 
information regarding the author of the fourth Gospel is facili- 
tated by the fact that in the New Testament Canon several other 
works are ascribed to him.. These works present such marked 
and distinct characteristics that, apart from the fact that their 
number extends the range of evidence, they afford an unusual 
opportunity of testing the tradition which assigns them all to the 
Apostle John, by comparing the clear indications which they give 
of the idiosyncrasies of their author with the independent data 
which we possess regarding the history and character of the 
Apostle. It is asserted by the Church that John the son of Zebe- 
dee, one of the disciples of Jesus, is the composer of no less than 
five of our canonical writings, and it would be impossible to select 
any books of our New Testament presenting more distinet fea- 
tures, or more widely divergent views, than are to be found in the 
Apocalypse on the one hand, and the Gospel and three Epistles 
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on the other. Whilst astrong family likeness exists between the 
Epistles and the Gospel, and they exhibit close analogies both in 
thought and language, the Apocalypse, on the contrary, is so 
different from them in language, in style, in religious views and 
terminology, that it is impossible to believe that the writer of the 
one could be the author of the other. The translators of our New 
Testament have laboured, and not in vain, to eliminate as far as 
possible all individuality of style and language, and to reduce the 
various books of which it is composed to one uniform smoothness 
of composition. It is, therefore, impossible for the mere English 
reader to appeciate the immense difference which exists between 
the harsh and Hebraistic Greek of the Apocalypse and the polished 
elegance of the fourth Gospel, and it is to be feared that the rarity 
of critical study has prevented any general recognition of the 
almost equally striking contrast of thought between the two 
works. The very remarkable peculiarities which distinguish the 
Apocalypse and Gospel of John, however, were very early appre- 
ciated, and almost the first application of critical judgment to the 
Canonical books of the New Testament is the argument of Diony- 
sius Bishop of Alexandria, about the middle of the third century, 
that the author of the fourth Gospel could not be the writer of 
the Book of Revelation! The dogmatic predilections which at 
that, time had begun to turn against the Apocalypse, the non- 
fulfilment of the prophecies of which disappointed and puzzled 
the early Church, led Dionysius to solve the difficulty by decid- 
ing in favour of the authenticity of the Gospel, but at least he 
recognized the dilemma which has since occupied so much of 
biblical criticism. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any exhaustive analysis of 
the Apocalypse and Cospel to demonstrate anew that both works 
cannot have emanated from the same mind. This has already 
been conclusively done by others. Some apologetic writers,— 
greatly influenced, no doubt, by the express declaration of the 
Church, and satisfied by the analogies which could scarcely fail 
to exist between two works dealing with a similar theme,— 
together with a very few independent critics, have asserted the 
- authenticity of both works.2 The great majority of critics, how- 
ever, have fully admitted the impossibility of recognizing a com- 


1 Husebius, H. E., vii. 25. 

2 Alford, Greek Testament, 1868, iv. pp. 198 ff., 229; Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. 
T., iv. p. 1800 ff.; cf. iii. p. 1299 ff.; Hbrard, Die evang. Gesch., p. 858 ff.; Das 
evang. Johannis, 1845, p. 137 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 375 ff., cf. p. 223 ff. ; 
Feilmoser, Kinl. N.T., p. 569 ff., cf. p. 199 ff.; Hase, Die Tiib. Schule, 1855, p. 25 
ff.; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 496 ff., cf. p. 160 ff.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap, Zeit. 
p. 195 ff. ; Niemeyer, Verhandl. over de echtheid der Johann, Schr., 1852; Reith- 
mayr, Einl, N. T., p. 774 ff.; Thiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. Zeit., pp. 245 f., 267— 
274; Tholuck, Glaubw, evang. Gesch., p. 280 ff., &c., &e. 
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mon source for the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse of John. δ΄ 
The critical question regarding the two works has, in fact, reduced ~ 
itself to the dilemma which may be expressed as follows, in the — 
words of Liicke: “Hither the Gospel and the first Epistle are — 
genuine writings of the Apostle John, and in that case the Apo- — 
calypse is no genuine work of that Apostle, or the inverse.”? After 
an elaborate comparison of the two writings, the same writer, — 
who certainly will not be suspected of wilfully subversive criticism, 
resumes: “The difference between the language, way of expres- 
sion, and mode of thought and doctrine of the Apocalypse and the 
rest of the Johannine writings, is so comprehensive and intense, 
so individual and so far radical; the affinity and agreement, on 
the contrary, partly so general, partly in details so fragmentary 
and uncertain (zuriickweichend), that the Apostle John, if he 
really be the author of the Gospel and of the Epistle—which we 
here advance—cannot have composed the Apocalypse either before 
or after the Gospel and the Epistle. If all critical experience 
and rules in such literary questions do not deceive, it is certam 
that the Evangelist and Apocalyptist are two different persons of 
the name of John,” ὅσο. 

De Wette, another conservative critic, speaks with equal de- 
cision. After an able comparison of the two works, he says: 
“From all this it follows (and in New Testament criticism no re- 
sult is more certain than this), that the Apostle John, if he be: 
the author of the fourth Gospel and of the Johannine Epistles, 
did not write the Apocalypse, or, if the Apocalypse be his work, 
he is not the author of the other writings.’ Ewald is equally 
positive: “ Above all,” he says, “should we be in error as to the 
descent of this work (the Gospel) from the Apostle, if the Apo- 


1 Dionysius, in Huseb, H. E., vii. 24,25; Baur, Unters, kan. Ev., p. 346 ff.; Καὶ, 
G. drei erst, Jahrh., 1863, p. 146 ff.; Bleck, Beitrage, p. 190—200; Bretschneider, 
Probabilia, p. 150 ff.; Credner, Einl. N.T., i. pp. 724 ff., 732 ff.; Davidson, Introd. — 
N.T., i. p. 313 ff. ;ii. p. 441; Hrasmus, Annot. in Apoc. Johannis N. Test., p. 625; 
Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. 18323, p. 179 ff. ; x.1859—60, p. 85 f.; Die Joh. Schr., 
ii. p. 59 ff.; Com. in Apoc. Juh., 1828, p. 67 ff.; Hvanson, Dissonance of the four 

enerally received Evangelists, 1792 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 338 ff.; Hitzig, 
Water Johannes Marcus u. 5. Schriften, 1843; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, xiii. 
Ῥ. 80 ff.; Kdstlin, Lehrb, Ev. ἃ. Br. Joh., p. 1. ff.; Lacke, Einl. Offenb. Joh, ii. pp. 
659 ff., 680 ff., 744 ff.; Michaelis, Einl. N.T., p. 1598—1650; Nicholas, Et, Cr, sur 
la Bible N. T., p. 183 ff.; Renan, L’Antechrist, 1873, p. xxv.; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., 
p. 152f.; Réville, Rev. de Théol., 1854, ix. pp. 332 ff., 354 ff., 1855, x. p. 1 ff.; Rev. 
des deux Mondes, Octr., 1863, p. 633 ff.; cf. La Vie de Jésus de M. Renan, 1864, 
p. 42, note 1; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh.. p. 401 ff; Schnitzer, Theol. Jahrb., 1842, p. 
451 ff. ; Schleiermacher,, Einl. N.T., pp. 317, 449 ff., 466 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., ii. p. 372 £. ; Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 14; De Wette, Einl. N.T., 
p. 422; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 237, p. 295; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 
1845, p. 654 f., &c., &e. 

2 Hinl. Offenb, Johannes, ii. p. 504. 3 1b., p. 744 ἢ, 

4 Hinl. N. T., § 189 e., p. 422. 
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calypse of the New Testament were by him. That this much 
earlier writing cannot have been composed by the author of the- 
later is an axiom which I consider I have already, in 1826-28, so- 
convincingly demonstrated, that it would be superfluous now to 
return to it, especially as, since then, all men capable of forming 
a judgment are of the same opinion, and what has been brought. 
forward by a few writers against it too clearly depends upon— 
influences foreign to science.”! We may, therefore, consider the 
point generally adimtted, and proceed very briefly to discuss the 
question upon this basis. 

The external evidence that the Apostle John wrote the Apo- 
calypse is more ancient than that for the authorship of any book 
of the New Testament, excepting some of the Epistles of Paul. 
This is admitted even by critics who ultimately deny the authen- 
ticity of the work.2. Passing over the very probable statement of 
Andrew of Czesarea? that Papias recognized the Apocalypse as 
an inspired work, and the inference drawn from this fact that he 
referred it to the Apostle, we at once proceed -to Justin Martyr, 
who affirms in the clearest and most positive manner the Apos-- 
tolic origin of the work. He speaks to Tryphon of “a certain 
man whose name was John, one of the Apostles of Christ, who 
prophesied by a revelation made to him,” of the Millennium, and 
subsequent general resurrection and judgment.‘ The statement 
of Justin is all the more important from the fact that he does. 
not name any other writing of the New Testament, and that the 
Old Testament was still for him the only Holy Scripture. ~ The- 
genuineness of this testimony is not called in question by any 
one. Eusebius states that Melito of Sardis wrote a work on the 
Apocalypse of John,’ and Jerome mentions the treatise.6 There- 
can be no doubt that had Melito thrown the slightest doubt on 
the Apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, Eusebius, whose dogmatic 
views led him to depreciate that writing, would have referred to 
the fact. Eusebius also mentions that Apollonius, a Presbyter of 
Ephesus, quoted the Apocalypse against the Montanists, and there 


1 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 179. 

2 Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., pp. 97, 180; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p. 660 ;. 
Hbrard, Die evang. Gesch., p. 854 f.; Davidson, Int. N. T., i. p. 318 ; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evangelien, p. 339 f.; Lechler, Das. ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 197 f.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 249 ; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., p. 578; Liicke, Kin). Offenb. 
Joh., ii. p..657 ; Réville, Rev. des deux Mondes, Oct. 1863, p. 632; Kayser, Rev.- 
de Théol., 1856, xiii. p. 80 f., &c., &e. ; 

3 It is generally asserted both by Apologists and others that this testimony is 
ie in favour of the recognition by Papias of the authenticity of the Aj ο- 

ypse. . 

4 Dial. 81; cf. Husebius, H. E., iv. 18: Kai ἐπειδὴ καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν avnp: 
TiS, ὦ ὄνομα Ἰωαννης, εἰς τῶν ἀποστόλων tov Xpi6rov, ἐν ἀπο 
καλύψει γενομένῃ αὐτῷ χίλια ἔτη ποιήσειν ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ, ".τ.λ. 

5 Husebius, H. E., iv. 26. 6 De. Vir. Ill., 24. 
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is reason to suppose that he did so as an Apostolic work.! Euse- 
bius further states that Theophilus of Antioch made use of testi- 
mony from the Apocalypse of John;? but although, as Eusebius 
does not mention anything to the contrary, it is probable that 
Theophilus really recognized the book to be by John the Apostle, 
the uncritical haste of Eusebius renders his vague statement of 
little value. We do not think it worth while to quote the evi- 
᾿ς dence of later writers. Although Irenzeus, who repeatedly 
assigns the Apocalypse to John, the disciple of the Lord, is cited 
by Apologists as a very important witness, more especially from 
his intercourse with Polycarp, we do not attribute any value to 
his testimony, both from the late date at which he wrote, and 
from the singularly uncritical and credulous character of his mind. 
Although he appeals to the testimony of those “who saw John 
face to face” with regard to the number of the name of the 
Beast, his own utter ignorance of the interpretation shows how 
little information he can have derived from Polycarp.t’ The same 
remarks apply still more strongly to Tertullian, who, however, 
most unhesitatingly assigns the Apocalypse to the Apostle John. ὃ 
It would be useless more particularly to refer to later evidence, 
however, or quote eyen the decided testimony in its favour of 
Clement of Alexandria,® or Origen.’ 

The first doubt cast upon the authenticity of the Apocalypse 
oceurs in the argument of Dionysius of Alexandria, one of the 
disciples of Origen, in the middle of the third century. He men- 


tions that some had objected to the whole work as without sense — 


or reason, and as displaying such dense ignorance, that it was im- 
possible that an apostle or even one in the Church, could have 
written it, and they assigned it to Cerinthus, who held the doe- 
trine of the reign of Christ on earth.§ These objections, it is 
obvious, are merely dogmatic, and do not affect to be historical. 
They are in fact a good illustration of the method by which the 
Canon was formed. If the doctrine of any writing met with the 
approval of the early Church it was accepted with unhesitating 
faith, and its pretension to Apostolic origin was admitted as a 
natural consequence; but if, on the other hand, the doctrine of 
the writing was not clearly that of the community, it was rejected 
without further examination. It is an undeniable fact that not 
a single trace exists of the application of historical criticism to 
any book of the New Testament in the early ages of Christianity. 


1 KHusebius, H, E., ν. 18. 2 1b., H. E., iv. 24. 

3 Adv. Her., iv. 20, § 11, 21, $3, 30, § 4, &c., &e. Q 
4 Ib., v. 30. 5 Adv. Mare., iii. 14, 24, &e., &e. 

6 Stromata, vi. 13, §§ 106. 141. 

7 Eusebius, H. E., vi. 25, in Joann. Opp. iv. p. 17. 

8 Husebius, H, E., vii. 24. 
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The case of the Apocalypse is most intelligible :—so long as the 
expectation and hope of a second advent and of a personal reign of 
the risen and glorified Christ, of the prevalence of which we have 
abundant testimony in the Pauline Epistles and other early works, 
continued to animate the Church, the Apocalypse which excited 
and fostered them was a popular volume: but as years passed 
away and the general longing of Christians, eagerly marking the 
signs of the times, was again and again disappointed, and the 
hope of a Millennium began either to be abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed, the Apocalypse proportionately lost favour, or was re- 
garded as an incomprehensible book, misleading the world by 
illusory promises. Its history is that of a highly dogmatic trea- 
tise esteemed or contemned in proportion to the ebb and flow of 
opinion regarding the doctrines which it expresses. 

The objections of Dionysius, arising first from dogmatic 
grounds and his inability to understand the Apocalyptic utter- 
ances of the book, took the shape we have mentioned of a critical 
dilemma :—The author of the Gospel could not at the same time 
be the author of the Apocalypse. Dogmatic predilection decided 
the question in favour of the fourth Gospel, and the reasoning by 
which that decision is arrived at has, therefore, no critical force or 
value. The fact still remains that Justin Martyr distinctly refers 
to the Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle John, and, as we 
have seen, no similar testimony exists in support of the claims of 
the fourth Gospel. 

As another most important point, we may mention that there is 
probably not another work of the New Testament the precise date 
_ of the composition of which, within a very few weeks, can so pos- 
_ itively be affirmed. No result of criticism résts upon a more se- 
_ cure basis and is now more universally accepted by all competent 
 crities than the fact that the Apocalypse was written in A.D. 
_ 68-691 The writer distinctly and repeatedly mentions his name : 
i. 1, “ The revelation of Jesus Christ . . . . unto his servant 
John; i. 4, “John to the seven churches which are in Asia,”? and 
he states that the work was written in the island of Patmos 


__ where he was “on account of the Word of God and the testimony of 


| 1 Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 705 ff.; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 181 ff.; 

_ Gesch. V. Isr., vii. p. 227; Comment. in Apoc. Joh., 1828, Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 
62 ; Guericke, Gesammtesch., p. 171, p. 522 f.; Volkmar, Comment. zur Offenb. 
_ Joh. 1862, p. 7 ff.; Die Religion Jesu, p. 148; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 338; 
᾿ς Dawidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 347 ff.; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Trad. Joh., p. 234; 


7 Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiime. ed. p. Ixxi. f.; L’Antechrist, p. 340 ff.; Réville, Rev. 
_ des deux Mondes, Oct. 1863, p. 623; Rev. de Théol., 1855, x. p. 4; Scholten, Das 


Ev. Joh., p. 401; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, xiii. p. 80. i gikaks 
2 ἀποκάλυψις Ἰησοῦ Χριότου. ... τῷ δούλῳ avrov Iwarry.. 
8 Ἰωάννης ταῖς ἑπτὰ éuudnoiars ταῖς ἐν τῇ Ασίᾳ. ΟἿ, i. 9; χχὶ!, 8. 
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Jesus.”! Ewald, who decides in the most arbitrary manner against 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse and in favour of the Johan- _ 
nine authorship of the Gospel, objects that the author, although — 
he certainly calls himself John, does not assume to be an Apostle, - 
but merely terms himself the servant (δοῦλος) of Christ like other 
true Christians, and distinctly classes himself amongst the Pro- 
phets? and not amongst the Apostles.? We find, however, that 
Paul, who was not apt to waive his claims to the Apostolate, was 


content to call himself: “ Paul a servant (δοῦλος) of Jesus Christ, 


called to be an Apostle,” in writing to the Romans; (i. 1) and the 
superscription of the Epistle to the Philippians is: “Paul and 
Timothy servants (δοῦλοι) of Christ Jesus.”4 There was, moreover, 
reason why the author of the Book of Revelation, a work the form 
of which was decidedly based upon that of Daniel and other Jew- 
ish Apocalyptic writings, should rather adopt the character of 
Prophet than the less suitable designation of Apostle upon such 
an occasion. It is clear that he counted fully upon being gener- 
ally known under the simple designation of “John,” and when 
we consider the unmistakable terms of authority with which he 
addresses the Seven Churches, it is scarcely possible to deny that 
the writer either was the Apostle, or distinctly desired to assume 
his personality. It is not necessary for us here to enter into any 
discussion regarding the “ Presbyter John,” for it is generally ad- 
mitted that even he could not have had at that time any position Ὁ 
in Asia Minor which could have warranted such atone. If the 
name of Apostle, therefore, be not directly assumed—and it was 
not necessary to assume it—the authority of one is undeniably 
inferred. 

Ewald, however, argues: “ On the contrary, indeed, the author 
could not more clearly express that he was not one of the Twelve, 
than when he imagines (Apoc. xxi. 14) the names of the ‘twelve 
apostles of the Lamb’ shining upon the twelve foundation stones 
of the wall of the future heavenly Jerusalem. He considered 
that he could not sufficiently elevate the names and the lustre of 
these Twelve; and he gave them in his own mind the highest exter- 
nal honour which he could confer upon them. No intelligent 
person ever gives such extreme honour and such sparkling lustre 
to himself, still less does he determine himself to give them, or him- 
self even anticipates the eternal glorification which God alone can 
give to him, and boasts of it before men. And could one seriously 


11,9, dia τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τὴν μαρτυρίαν Ἰησοῦ. 

2 Cf. i. 1—3, 9 f.; xix. 9 f.; xxii. 6---9, 10, 16 f., 18 f. 

3 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 55 ff.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 179 ff. 

4 We do not refer to the opening of the Epistle to Titus, nor to that which com- 
mences, James a servant (δοῦλος) of God,” &c., nor to the so-called ‘‘ Epistle of 
Jude,” all being too much disputed or apocryphal. 
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believe that one of the Twelve, yea, that even he whom we know as 
the most delicate and refined amongst them, would have written 
this of himself Now, in the first place, we must remark that 
in this discussion it is not permissible to speak of our knowing 
John the Apostle as distinguished above all the rest of the Twelve 
for such qualities. Nowhere do we find such a representation of 
him except in the fourth Gospel, if even there, but as we shall 
presently see, rather the contrary,and the fourth Gospel cannot here 
be received as evidence. It is the misfortune of this problem that 
many critics are so fascinated by the beauty of the fourth Gospel 
that they sacrifice sense and reason in order to support its claims. 
Returning to these objections, however, we might by way of 
retort point out to those who assert the inspiration of the Apoca- 
lypse, that the symbolical representation of the heavenly Jerusalem 
is objective, and not a mere subjective sketch coloured accord- 
ing to the phantasy of the writer. Passing on, however, it must 
be apparent that the whole account of the heavenly city is typi- 
cal, and that in basing its walls upon the Twelve, he does not 
glorify himself personally, but simply gives its place to the idea 
which was symbolized when Jesus is represented as selecting 
twelve disciples, the number of the twelve tribes, upon whose 
preaching the spiritual city was to be built up. The Jewish be- 
lief in the special preference of the Jews before all nations led up 
to this, and it forms part of the strong Hebraistic form of the 
writer's Christianity. The heavenly city is simply a glorified 
Jerusalem; the twelve Apostles, representatives of the twelve 
tribes, set apart for the regeneration of Israel—as the seventy dis- 
ciples, the number of the nations of the earth, are sent out to re- 
generate the Gentiles—are the foundation-stones of the New City 
with its twelve gates, on which are written the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel,? for whom the city is more particularly 


_ 1 In making these translations from German writers, and more especially from 
Ewald, we have preferred to adhere closely to the sense and style of the original, 
however involved and laboured, rather than secure a more smooth and elegant 
English version, at the risk of misrepresentation, by a mere paraphrase of the 
German. ‘‘ Vielmehr kann ja der verfasser dass er keiner der Zwélfe war nicht 
deutlicher ausdriicken als indem er Apoc. 21, 14, die namen der “ζυγὸ! Apostel 


des Lammes,” auf den 12 grundsteinen der mauer des kiinftigen himmlischen Jer- 


usalems prangend sich denkt. Er meinte also die namen und den glanz dieser 
Zwolfe nicht genug erheben zu kénnen und gab ihnen im eigenen geiste die 
hdchste fiussere ehre welche er ihnen zuweisen konnte. Solche héchste ehre und 
solchen funkelnden glanz gibt kein irgend verstiindiger sich selbst, noch weniger 
beschliesst er sich selbst sie zu geben, oder nimmt gar die ewige verherrlichung 


ΠΟ welche ihm allein Gott geben kann sich selbst vorweg und riihmt sich ihrer vor 


den menschen. Und man kénnte sich ernstlich einbilden, einer der Zwilfe, ja 


Ἷ sogar dér welchen wir sonst unter ihnen als den zartesten und feinsten kennen, 
_ werde dies von sich selbst geschrieben haben ?” Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 180 f.; cf. 


Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 56 f. 
2 Apoc. xxi. 12. 
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provided. For 144,000 of Israel are first sealed, 12,000 of each 
of the twelve tribes, before the Seer beholds the great multitude . 
of all nations and tribes and peoples The whole description is a 
mere allegory of the strongest Jewish dogmatic character, and it 
is of singular value for the purpose of identifying the author. 

Moreover, the apparent glorification of the Twelve is more than 
justified by the promise which Jesus is represented by the Synop- 
tics? as making to them in person. When Peter, in the name of the 
Twelve, asks what is reserved for them who have forsaken all 
and followed him, Jesus replies: “Verily I say unto you that ye 
which have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall be set upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Ewald 
himself, in his distribution to the supposed original sources of the 
materials of our existing first Synoptic, assigns this passage to 
the very oldest Gospel4 What impropriety is there, and what 
improbability, therefore, that an Apostle in an ecstatic and dog- 
matic allegory of the spiritual Jerusalem should represent the 
names of the twelve Apostles as inscribed upon the twelve 
foundation stones, as the names of the twelve tribes of Israel 
were inscribed upon the twelve gates of the City ? On the con- 
trary, we submit that itis probable under the circumstances that 
an Apostle should make such a representation, and in view of the 
facts regarding the Apostle John himself which we have from 
the Synopties, it is particularly in harmony with his character, — 
and these characteristics, we shall see, directly tend to establish 
his identity with the author. 

“ How much less, therefore, is it credible of the Apostle John,” 
says Ewald, elsewhere, in pursuing the same argument, “ who as 
a writer is so incomparably modest and delicate in feeling, and 
does not in a single one of his genuine published writings name 
himself as the author, or at all proclaim his own praise.” ® This 
is merely sentimental assumption of facts to which we shall here- 
after allude, but if the “incomparable modesty” of which he 
speaks really existed, nothing could more conclusively separate 
the author of the fourth Gospel ‘from the son of Zebedee whom 
we know in the Synoptics, or more support the claims of the 
Apocalypse. Now, in the first place, we must assert that, in 
writing a serious history of the life and teaching of Jesus, full of 
marvellous events and astounding doctrines, the omission of his 
name by an Apostle can not only not be recognized as genuine 
modesty, but must be condemned as culpable neglect. It is per- 


1 Apoe., vii. 4---9, ‘ ; 
2 Matt. xix. 27, 28; Luke xii. 28—30. 3 Matt. xix, 28. 
4 Die drie ersten Evv. 5 Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 56 f. 
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fectly incredible that an Apostle could have written such a work 
without attaching his name as the guarantee of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the events and statements he records. What 
would be thought of a historian who published a history without 
a single reference to recognized authorities, and yet who did not 
declare even his own name as some evidence of his truth? The 
fact is, that the first two Synoptics bear no author’s name because 
they are not the work of any one man, but the collected materials 
of many ; the third Synoptic only pretends to be a compilation 
for private use; and the fourth Gospel bears no simple signature 
because it is neither the work of an Apostle, nor ef an eye-wit- 
ness of the events and hearer of the teaching it records. 

If it be considered incredible, however, that an Apostle could, 
even in an Allegory, represent the names of the Twelve as written 
on the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem, and the incom- 
parable modesty and delicacy of feeling of the assumed author of 
the fourth Gospel be contrasted with it so much to the disadvant- 
age of the writer of the Apocalypse, we ask whether this refe- 


: _ rence to the collective Twelve can be considered at all on a par 


with the self-glorification of the disguised author of the Gospel, 
who, not content with the simple indication of himself as John a 
servant of Jesus Christ, and with sharing distinction equally with 
the rest of the Twelve, assumes to himself alone a pre-eminence 
in the favour and affection of his Master, as well as a distinction 


᾿ς amongst his fellow disciples, of which we first hear from himself, 
_ and which is anything but corroborated by the three Synoptics 7 


The supposed author of the fourth Gospel, it is true, does not plainly 
mention his name, but he distinguishes himself as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” and represents himself as “leaning on Jesus’ 
breast at supper.”! This distinction assumed to himself, and this 
preference over the other disciples in the love of him whom he 
represents as God, is much greater self-glorification than that of 
the author of the Apocalypse. We shall presently see how far 
Ewald is right in saying, moreover, that the author does not 
clearly indicate the person for whom at least he desires to be 
mistaken. 

We must conclude that these objections have no weight, and 
that‘there is no internal evidence whatever against the supposi- 
tion that the “John” who announces himself as the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle. On the contrary the tone of au- 
thority adopted throughout, and the evident certainty that his 
identity would everywhere be recognized, denote a position in 


_ the Church which no other person of the name of John could 


possibly have held at the time when the Apocalypse was written. 


1 John xiii, 23 ; xix. 26,27; xx. 2f.; cf. xxi. 20 ff, 
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The external evidence, therefore, which indicates the Apostle 
John as the author of the Apocalypse is quite in harmony with 
the internal testimony of the book itself. We have already 
pointed out the strong colouring of Judaism in the views of the 
writer. Its imagery is thoroughly Jewish, and its allegorical re- 
presentations are entirely based upon Jewish traditions and 
hopes. The heavenly City is a New Jerusalem; its twelve gates 
are dedicated to the twelve tribes of Israel; God and the Lamb 
are the Temple of it; and the sealed of the twelve tribes have 
the precedence over the nations, and stand with the Lamb on 
Mount Zion (xiv. 1) having his name and his Father’s written on 
their foreheads. We have. already stated that the language in 
which the book is written is the most Hebraistic Greek of the 
New Testament, as its contents are the most deeply tinged with 
Judaism. If, finally, we seek for some traces of the character of 
the writer, we see in every ‘page the impress of an impetuous fiery 
spirit, whose symbol is the Eagle, breathing forth vengeance 
against the enemies of the Messiah, and impatient till it be ae- 
complished, and the whole of the visions of the Apocalypse pro- 
ceed to the accompaniment of the rolling thunders of God's 
wrath. 

We may now turn to examine such historical data as exist 
regarding John the son of Zebedee, and to inquire whether they 
accord better with the character and opinions of the author of 
the Apocalypse or of the Evangelist. John and his brother James 
are represented by the Synoptics as being the sons of Zebedee and 
Salome. They were fishermen on the sea of Galilee, and at the 
call of Jesus they left their ship and their father and followed 
him. Their fiery and impetuous character led Jesus to give them 


the surname of Βοανηργές : “Sons of thunder,”? an epithet justified 


by several incidents which are related regarding them. Upon one 
occasion, John sees one casting out devils in his master's name, 
and in an intolerant spirit forbids him because he did not follow 
them, for which he is rebuked by Jesus.2 Another time, when the 
inhabitants of a Samaritan village would not receive them, John 
and James angrily turn to Jesus and say: “ Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
even as Elijah did?”* One remarkable episode will have pre- 
sented itself already to the mind of every reader, which the 
second. Synoptic Gospel narrates as follows: Mark x. 35, “And 
James and John the sons of Zebedee come unto him saying unto 
him: Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall ask thee. 36. And he said unto them: What would ye 


1 Matt. iv. 21 f.; Mark i. 19 f.; Luke v. 19 ff. 2 Mark iii. od 
3 Mark ix. 38 f.; Luke ix. 49 f. 4 Luke ix. 54 ff. 
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that I should do for you? 37. They said unto him: Grant that 
we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left hand 


in thy glory. 38. But Jesus said to them: Ye know not what ye 
ask: can ye drink the cup that I drink? or be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? 39. And they said unto him: 


Wecan. And Jesus said unto them: The cup that I drink ye 


shall drink ; and with the baptism that Iam baptized withal shall 
ye be baptized: 40. But to sit on my right hand or on my left 


hand is not mine to give, but for whom it is prepared. 41. And 


when the ten heard it they ‘began to be much displeased with 
James and John.” It is difficult to say whether the effrontery 
and selfishness of the request, or the assurance with which the 


brethren assert their power to emulate the Master is more strik- 


ing in this scene. Apparently the grossness of the proceeding 
already began to be felt when our first Gospel was edited, for it 
represents the request as made by the mother of James and John; 
but that is a very slight decrease of the offence, inasmuch as the 


_ brethren are obviously consenting, if not inciting parties in the 


prayer, and utter their “ We can,” with the same absence of “ in- 
comparable modesty.”1 After the death of Jesus, John remained 
in Jerusalem,? and chiefly confined his ministry to the city and 
its neighbourhood.? The account which Hegesippus gives of James 
the brother of Jesus, who was appointed overseer of the Church in 
Jerusalem, will not be forgotten,‘ and we refer to it merely in illus- 


tration of primitive Christianity. However mythical elements 


are worked up into the narrative, one point is undoubted fact, 
that the Christians of that community were but a sect of Judaism, 
merely superadding to Mosaic doctrines belief in the actual 
advent of the Messiah whom Moses and the prophets had foretold; 


and we find, in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter and John repre- 


sented as “going up into the Temple at the hour of prayer,”® like 
other Jews. In the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, we have most 
valuable evidence with regard to the Apostle John. Paul found 
him still in Jerusalem on the occasion of the visit referred to in 
that letter, about A.D. 50—53. We need not quote at length the 


important passage Gal. ii. 1 ff, but the fact is undeniable, and 


stands upon stronger evidence than almost any other particular 


regarding the early Church, being distinctly and directly stated 


by Paul himself: that the three “pillar” Apostles representing 
the Church there were James, Peter, and John. Peter is markedly 
termed the Apostle of the circumcision, and the differences be- 


tween him and Paul are evidence of the opposition of their views. 


, 
1 Matt. xx, 20 ff. 2 Acts i. 13; iii. 1. 
8 Acts viii. 25; xv. 1 ff. Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23; ef. p. 347 f. 
5 Acts iii. 1 ἢ 
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James and John are clearly represented as sharing the views of 
Peter, and whilst Paul finally agrees with them that he is to go 
to the Gentiles, the three στῦλοι elect to continue their ministry to 
the circumcision.1 Here is John, therefore, clearly devoted to the 
Apostleship of the circumcision as opposed to Paul, whose views, 
we may gather from the whole of Paul’s account, were little more 
than tolerated by the στῦλοι. Before leaving New Testament data 
we may here point out the statement in the Acts of the Apostles 
that Peter and John were known to be “ unlettered and ignorant 
men’? (ἄνθρωποι ἀγράμματοι καὶ ἰδιῶται). Later tradition mentions one 
or two circumstances regarding John to which we may briefly 
refer. Irenzeus states: “There are those who heard him (Polyearp) 
say that John, the disciple of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus 
and perceiving Cerinthus within, rushed forth from the bath- 
house without bathing, but crying out: ‘Let us fly lest the bath- 
house fall down: Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, being within 
it. . . . So great was the care which the Apostles and their 
disciples took not to hold even verbal intercourse with any of the 
corrupters of the truth,’* &c. Polycrates, who was Bishop of 
Ephesus about the beginning of the third century, also states that 
the Apostle John wore the mitre and petalon of the high priest 
(Os ἐγενήθη ἱερεὺς τὸ πέταλον TePopykss),* a tradition which agrees with 
the Jewish tendencies of the Apostle of the circumcision as Paul 
describes him.° 

Now if we compare these data regarding John the son of Zebe- 
dee with the character of John the author of the Apocalypse as. 
we trace it in the work itself, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the singular agreement. The barbarous Hebraistic Greek and 
abrupt inelegant diction are natural to the unlettered fisherman 
of Galilee, and the fierce and intolerant spirit which pervades the 
book is precisely that which formerly forbade the working of 
miracles even in the name of the Master by any not of the imme- 
diate circle of Jesus, and which desired to consume an inhospit- 
able village with fire from heaven. The Judaistic form of Chris- 


1 Gal. ii. 8—9. 2 Acts iv. 13. 

3 Ireneus, Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4 ; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14. 

4 Kusebius, H. E., iii. 31. 

5 We need not refer to any,of the other legends regarding John, but it may be 
well to mention the tradition common amongst the Fathers which assigned to him 
the cognomen of ‘‘the Virgin.” One Codex gives as the superscription of the Apo- 
calypse: ““τοῦ adyiov ἐνδοξοτατου ἀποστόλου nai εὐαγγ ελιστου παρ- 
θένου HY απημένου A La ah Ἰωάννου θεολόγου,᾽) and we know that it is 
reported in early writings that, of all the Apostles, only John and the Apostle 


Paul remained unmarried, whence probably, in part, this title. In connection 


~-with this we may point to the importance attached to virginity in the Apocalypse, 
xiv. 4; cf. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 11. p. 254 ; Laicke, Cémm. iib. ἃ. Br. Joh.,. 
1836, p. 32f. ; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 21. 

6 The very objection of Ewald regarding the glorification of the Twelve, if true, 
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tianity which is represented throughout the Apocalypse, and the 
Jewish elements which enter so largely into its whole composition, 
are precisely those which we might expect from John the Apostle 
of the circumcision and the associate of James and of Peter in 
the very centre of Judaism, as we find him described by Paul. 
Parts of the Apocalypse, indeed, derive a new significance when 
we remember the opposition which the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
met with from the Apostles of the circumcision, as plainly de- 
clared by Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians ii. 1 ff, and apparent 
in other parts of his writings. » 

We have already seen the scarcely disguised attack which is 
made on Paul in the Clementine Homilies under the name of 
Simon the Magician, the Apostle Peter following him from city 
to city for the purpose of denouncing and refuting his teaching. 
There can be no doubt that the animosity against Paul which 
was felt by the Ebionitic party, to which John as well as Peter 
belonged, was extreme, and when the novelty of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, taught by him, is considered, it is very 
comprehensible. In the Apocalypse, we find undeniable traces of 
it which accord with what Paul himself says, and with the un- 
doubted tradition of the early Church. Not only is Paul silently 
excluded from the number of the Apostles, which might be intel-. 
ligible when the typical nature of the number twelve is con- 
sidered, but allusion is undoubtedly made to him, in the Epistles 
to the Churches. It is clear that Paul is referred to in the ad- 


dress to the Church of Ephesus: “ And thou didst try them which 


say that they are Apostles and are not, and didst find them 
false ;”1 and also in the words to the Church of Smyrna: “ But I 
have a few things against thee, because thou hast there them that. 
hold the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling 
block before the sons of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols,”? &c., as well as elsewhere. Without dwelling on this 
point, however, we think it must be apparent to every unpreju- 
diced person that the Apocalypse singularly corresponds in every 
respect—language, construction, and thought—with what we are 
told of the character of the Apostle John by the Synoptic Gospels. 
and by tradition, and that the internal evidence, therefore, ac- 
cords with the external, in attributing the composition of the 


would be singularly in keeping with the audacious request of John and his bro- 
ther, to sit on the right and left hand of the glorified Jesus, for we find none of 
the ‘‘incomparable modesty” which the imaginative critic attributes to the au- 
thor of the fourth Gospel in the John of the Synoptics. 

1 Apoe. ii. 2. 2 Ib., ii. 14, cf. 9, 20 f., iii. 9. 

3 Baur, Gesch. christ]. Kirche, i. p. 80 ff. ; Volkmar, Comm. z. Offenb. Johan- 
nis, 1862, p. 26 ff., p. 80 ff. ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 160, anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, 
Hist. krit. Hinl, N. T., 1875, p. 413 ff. 
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Apocalypse to that Apostle! We may without hesitation affirm, 
at least, that with the exception of one or two of the Epistles of 
Paul there is no work of the New Testament which is supported 
by such close evidence. 

We need not discuss the tradition as to the residence of the 
Apostle John in Asia Minor, regarding which much might be 
‘said. Those who accept the authenticity of the Apocalypse of 


1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., pp. 345 ff., 376 ff. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p, 661 ff.; 
Bertholdt, Einl. A. ἃ. N. T., iv. p. 1800—1875; A. C. Dannemann, Wer ist der 
Verfasser. der Offenb. Johannis? 1841; Zbrard, Das. Ev. Johann, p. 137 ff.; Die 
-evang. Gesch., p. 847 ff. ; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. Τὸ; ii. p. 375 ff. ; Hvanson, Disso- 
nance, &c., 1792; Feilmoser, Einl. N. B., p. 569 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch., 
ν᾿ 498 ff. ; Beitrige, p. 181 Εἰ ; Hase, Die Tiib. Schule, p. 25 ff. ; Hédnlein, Kinl. 

. T., 1. p. 220 ff. ; Hartwig, Apol. ἃ. Apoc., u. s. w., 1780; Hévernick, Lucubr. 
crit, ad. Apoc. spectantur, 1842; Hengstenberg, Die Offenb. ἃ. heil. Johann., 
1849 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 338; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 203, 
anm. 1; Hist. krit. Einl. N. T., 1875, p. 413 ff. ; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 496 ff. ; 
Kleuker, Urspr. τ. Zweck Offenb. Joh., 1799; #. A. Knittel, Beitrag z. Krit. Joh. 
~Offenb., 1773; Kolthof, Apoc. Joanni. apost. vindicata, 1834; J. P. Lange, in 
Tholuck’s Lit. Anzeiger, 1838, No. 20 ff. ; Vermischt. Schr., 11. p. 173 ff. ; Lechler, 
Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 197 ff. ; Liiderwald, Beurth. u. Erkl. Offenb. Johann., 
1788 ; Niermeyer, Verhandel. over Echth. Joh. Schr., 1852; Olshausen, Echtheit. 
-d. v. kan. Evv., 1832; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® ed., p. xxi. f. ; L’ Antechrist, 
1873, p. xxii. ff., p. 340 ff. ; Reithmayr, Einl. N. T., p. 774 ff. ; Réville (doubtful), 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, Octr. 1863, p. 633; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. Evang. Joh., 
p. 30 ff. ; Scholten, Das Evang. Joh., p. 399 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. 
p. 249 ff.; Schnitzer, Theol. Jahrb., 1842, p. 451 ff. ; Storr, N. Apol. ἃ. Offenb. 
Joh., 1783; Zweck d. evang. Gesch. τ, Br. Joh., 1786, pp. 70 ff., 83, 163; CO. F. 
Schmidt, Unters, Offenb. Joh., 1771; Thiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. Zeit., p. 245 
‘f. ; Tholuck, Glaubw.tevang. Gesch., p. 280 ff. ; Volkmar, Comment. Offenb. Joh., 
1862, p. 38 ff.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1842, p. 654 ff., &c., &e. Cf. Weisse, Die 
-evang. Gesch., 1. p. 98, anm. 3. 

Although many of those who assign the Apocalypse to the Apostle John are 
apologists who likewise assert that he wrote the Gospel, very many accept the 
-authenticity of the Apocalypse as opposed to that of the Gospel in the dilemma 
which we have stated. Onthe other hand not a few of those who reject the 
Apocalypse equally reject the Gospel, and consider that neither the one nor the 
other is apostolic. 

We do not of course pretend to give a complete list of those who assert or deny 
the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse, but merely refer to those whom we 
have noted down. The following deny the apostolic authorship :—JBleek, Beit- 
rige, p. 190—200 ; Ballenstedt, Philo u. Johannes, τ. 5. w., 1812 ; Bretschneider, 
Probabilia, p. 150 ff.; Oredner, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 732 Ε΄; Corrodi, Versuch Beleucht. 
d. Gesch. Bibelkanons, 1792, ii. p. 303 ff.; Cludius, Uransichten d. Christenth. 
Alt., 1808, p. 312 ff.; Déisterdieck, H’buch. Offenb. Joh., 1859; Hwald, Jahrb. 
bibl. Wiss., v. 1852—53, p. 179 ff.; Comment. in Apoc. Joh., 1829, proleg. ὃ 8; 
‘Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 55 ff. ; Gesch. v. Isr., vi. p. 694, vii. p. 227; Hitzig, Ueber 
Johan. Marcusu.s. Scriften; Kayser (doubtful), Rev. de Théol., 1856, xiii. p. 
85; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 159 f.; Licke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., ii. pp. 491 tf 
$02; Th. Studien ἃ. Krit., 1836, p. 654 ff.; Luther, Pref. in Apoe., 1552; 
Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Trad. ap. Joh., 1840, pp. 198 f., 210 ff. ; ef. Michaelis, 
Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 1573 ff; Neander, Gesch. Pflanz. τι. 5. w. Chr. Kirche, 1862, p. 
481 f.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 757 ff.; Semler, Neue Unters. tiber Apoc., 
1776; Abhandl. Unters. ἃ. Kanons, i. Anhang; Stroth, Freimiithige Unters. 
‘Offenb. Joh. betreffend, 1771 ; Schott, Isagoge, §§ 114 ff., p. 473 ff.; Schleierma- 
cher, ἘΠῚ]. N. T., p. 470 £.; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., pp. 295, 235 ff. 
Of. De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 422 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 151 f. 
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course admit its composition in the neighbourhood of Ephesus} 
and see in this the confirmation of the wide-spread tradition that 
_ the Apostle spent a considerable period of the latter part of his 
_ life in that city. We may merely mention, in passing, that a 
historical basis for the tradition has occasionally been disputed, 
and has latterly again been denied by some able critics.2 The 
___ evidence for this as for everything else connected with the early 
ages of Christianity is extremely unsatisfactory. Nor need we 
_ trouble ourselves with the dispute as to the Presbyter John, to 
_ whom many ascribe the composition, on the onexhand, of the 
_ Apocalypse, and, on the other, of the Gospel, according as they 
_ finally accept the one or the other alternative of the critical 
_ dilemma which we have explained. We have only to do with the 
_ Apostle John and his connection with either of the two writings. 
ς΄ If we proceed to compare the character of the Apostle John, as 
__ we have it depicted in the Synoptics and other writings to which 
_ we have referred, with that of the author of the fourth Gospel, 
, and to contrast the peculiarities of both, we have a very different 
_ result. Instead of the Hebraistic Greek and harsh diction which 
- might be expected from the unlettered and ignorant fisherman of 
_ Galilee, we find, in the fourth Gospel, the purest and least Hebra- 
istic Greek of any of the Gospels (some parts of the third Synop- 
_ tie, perhaps, alone excepted), and a refinement and beauty of 
-  Gomposition whose charm has captivated the world, and in too 
_ many cases overpowered the calm exercise of judgment. Instead 
_ of the fierce and intolerant temper of the Son of thunder, we find 
a spirit breathing forth nothing but gentleness and love. Instead 
of the Judaistic Christianity of the Apostle of Circumcision, who 
_ merely tolerates Paul, we find a mind which has so completely 
detached itself from Judaism that the writer makes the very 
_ appellation of “ Jew” equivalent to that of an enemy of the truth. 
_ Not only are the customs and feasts of the Jews disregarded and 
_ spoken of as observances of a people with whom the writer has 
- ho concern, but he anticipates the day when neither on Mount 
_ Gerizimn nor yet at Jerusalem men shall worship the Father, but 
_ when it shall be recognized that the only true worship is that 
_ which is offered in spirit and in truth. Faith in Jesus Christ and 
_ the merits of his death is the only way by which man can attain 
_ to eternal life, and the Mosaic Law is practically abolished. We 
"venture to assert that, taking the portrait of John the son of 
_ Zebedee, which is drawn in the Synoptics and the Epistle of Paul 
_ to the Galatians, supplemented by later tradition, to which we 


1 Apoc. i. 9. 
: 2 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 162 ff.; Scholten, De Apostel Johannes in Klein- 
7 Azié, 1871. 
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have referred, and comparing it with that of the writer of 6 
fourth Gospel, no unprejudiced mind can fail to recognize that — 
there are not two features alike. 

It is the misfortune of this case, that the beauty of the Gospel 
under trial has too frequently influenced the decision of the — 
judges, and men who have, in other matters, exhibited sound 
critical judgment, in this abandon themselves to sheer sentiment- 
ality, and indulge in rhapsodies when reasons would be more 
appropriate. Bearing in mind that we have given the whole of 
the data regarding John the son of Zebedee, furnished by New 
Testament writings,—excluding merely the fourth Gospel itself, 
which, of course, cannot at present be received in evidence,—as 
well as the only traditional information which, from its date and 
character, possesses the smallest value, it will become apparent 
that every argument which proceeds on the assumption that — 
John was the beloved disciple and possessed of characteristics — 
quite different from what we meet.with in the writings to which 
we have referred, is worthless and a mere petitio principii. We 
can, therefore, appreciate the state of the case when, for instance, 
we find an able man like Credner commencing his inquiry as to 
who was the author of the fourth Gospel with such words as the 
following : “ Were we entirely without historical data regarding 
the author of the fourth Gospel, who is not named in the writing 
itself, we should still from internal grounds lying in the Gospel 
itsel{i—from the nature of the language, from the freshness and 
perspicacity of the narrative, from the exactness and precision of 
the statements, from the peculiar manner of the mention of the 
Baptist and of the sons of Zebedee, from the love and fervour 
rising to ecstasy which the writer manifests towards Jesus, from 
the irresistible charm which is poured out over the whole ideally- 
composed evangelical history, from the philosophical considera- 
tions with which the Gospel begins—be led to the result: that 
the author of such a Gospel can only be a native of Palestine, can 
only be a direct eye-witness, can only be an Apostle, can only be 
a favourite of Jesus, can only be that John whom Jesus held 
captivated to himself, by the whole heavenly spell of his teaching, 
that John who rested on the bosom of Jesus, stood beneath his 
cross, and whose later residence in a city like Ephesus proves 
that philosophical speculation not merely attracted him, but that 
he also knew how to maintain his place amongst philosophically 
cultivated Greeks.”! It is almost impossible to proceed further in 
building up theory upon baseless assumption ; but we shall here- 
after see that he is kept in countenance by Ewald, who outstrips 


1 Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 208. 
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him in the boldness and minuteness of his conjectures. We must 
now more carefully examine the details of the case. 

The language in which the Gospel is written, as we have 
already mentioned, is much less Hebraic than that of the other 
Gospels, with the exception, perhaps, of parts of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke, and its Hebraisms are not on the whole greater than 
was almost invariably the case with Hellenistic Greek, but its 
composition is distinguished by peculiar smoothness, grace, and 
beauty, and in this respect it is assigned the first rank amongst 
the Gospels. It may be remarked that the connection which 
Credner finds between the language and the Apostle John arises 
out of the supposition, that long residence in Ephesus had enabled 
him to acquire that facility of composition in the Greek language 
which is one of its characteristics. Ewald, who exaggerates the 
Hebraism of the work, resorts nevertheless to the conjecture, 
which we shall hereafter more fully consider, that the Gospel was 


written from dictation by young friends of John in Ephesus, who 


put the aged Apostle’s thoughts in many places into purer Greek 
as they wrote them down! The arbitrary nature of such an expla- 
nation, adopted in one shape or another by many apologists, re- 
quires no remark, but we shall at every turn meet with similar 
assumptions advanced to overcome dithculties. Now, although 
there is no certain information as to the time when, if ever, the 
Apostle removed into Asia Minor, it is pretty certain that he did 
not leave Palestine before A.D. 60.2. We find him still at Jerusa- 
lem about A.D. 50—53, when Paul went thither, and he had not 
at that time any intention of leaving, but, on the contrary, his 
dedication of himself to the ministry of the circumcision is dis- 
tinctly mentioned by the Apostle.? The “unlettered and igno- 
rant” fisherman of Galilee, therefore, had obviously attained an 
age when habits of thought and expression have become fixed, 
and when a new language cannot without great difficulty be ac- 
quired. If we consider the Apocalypse to be his work, we find 
positive evidence of such markedly different thought and language 
actually existing when the Apostle must have been at least be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, that it is quite impossible 
to conceive that he could have subsequently acquired the language 
and mental characteristics of the fourth Gospel. It would be 


_ perfectly absurd, so far as language goes, to find in the fourth 
Gospel the slightest indication of the Apostle John, of whose lan- 


1 Die Joh, Schr., i. p. 50 f. 
2 It is certain that John did not remove to Asia Minor during Paul’s time. 


_ There is no trace of his being there in the Pauline Epistles. Cf. De Wette, Einl. 


Ee i oR 3 Gal. ii. 9. 
. 4 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 62 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 340 f. ; 


ἢ Keim, Jesu ν. Nazara, i. p. 159; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 419, anm. d. 
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guage indeed we have no information whatever, except from the 
Apocalypse, a composition which, if accepted as written by the 
Apostle, would at once exclude all consideration of the Gospel as 
his work. ΄.. | 

There are many circumstances, however, which seem clearly to 
indicate that the author of the fourth Gospel was neither a 
native of. Palestine nor a Jew, and to some of these we must 
briefly refer. The philosophical statements with which the 
Gospel commences, it will be admitted, are anything but cha- 
racteristic of the Son of thunder, the ignorant and unlearned 
fisherman of Galilee who, to a comparatively advanced period of 
life, continued preaching in his native country to his brethren of 
the circumcision. Attempts have been made to trace the Logos 
doctrine of the fourth Gospel to the purely Hebraic source of the 
Old Testament, but every impartial mind must perceive that here 
there is no direct and simple transformation of the theory of 
Wisdom of the Proverbs and Old Testament Apocrypha, and no 
mere development of the later Memra of the Targums, but a very 
advanced application to Christianity of Alexandrian philosophy, 
with which we have become familiar through the writings of - 
Philo, to which reference has so frequently been made. It is quite 
true that a decided step beyond the doctrine of Philo is made when 
the Logos is represented as σὰρξ ἐγένετο in the person of Jesus, but 
this argument is equally applicable to the Jewish doctrine of 
Wisdom, and that step had already been taken before the compo- 
sition of the Gospel. In the Alexandrian philosophy everything 
was prepared for the final application of the doctrine, and nothing — 
is more clear than the fact that the writer of the fourth Gospels 
was well acquainted with the teaching of the Alexandrian school, 
from which he derived his philosophy, and its elaborate and ~ 
systematic application to Jesus alone indicates a late develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, which we maintain could not have 
been attained by the Judaistic son of Zebedee.! 

We have already on several occasions referred to the attitude 
which the writer of the fourth Gospel assumes towards the Jews. 
Apart from the fact that he places Christianity generally in 
strong antagonism to Judaism, as light to darkness, truth to a 
lie, and presents the doctrine of a hypostatice Trinity in the most 
developed form to be found in the New Testament, in striking 
contrast to the three Synoptics, and in contradiction to Hebrew 
Monotheism, he writes at all times as one who not only is not a 
Jew himself, but. has nothing to do with their laws and customs. 
He speaks everywhere of the feasts “of the Jews,” “ the passover 


1 Most critics agree that the characteristics of the fourth Gospel'render the sup- 
position that it was the work of an old man untenable. 
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of the Jews,’ “the manner of the purifying of the Jews,” “the 
Jews feast of tabernacles,” “as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury,’ “the Jews’ preparation day,’ and so on. The Law of 
Moses is spoken of as “your law,’ “their law,” as of a people 
with which the writer was not connected.2 Moreover, the Jews 
are represented as continually in virulent opposition to Jesus,and 
seeking to kill him; and the word “Jew” is the unfailing indi- 
cation of the enemies of the truth, and the persecutors of the 
Christ.2 The Jews are not once spoken of as the favoured people 
of God, but they are denounced as “ children of the devil,’ who 
is “the father of lies and a murderer from the beginning.”* The 
author shows in a marked way that he was nota Jew, by making 
Caiaphas, and the chief priests and Pharisees speak of the Jewish 
nation and the people not as ὃ λαός, like the Synoptics and other 
New Testament writings,’ but as τὸ ἔθνος, the term always em- 
ployed by the Jews to designate the Gentiles.° A single instance 
of the distinctive use of these words may be given. Luke ii. 82: 


aN light to lighten the Gentiles (ἔθνος) and the glory of thy peo- 


ple (λαός) Israel.”’ We need scarcely point out that the Jesus of 
the fourth Gospel is no longer of the race of David, but the Son 
of God. The expectation of the Jews that the Messiah should 
be of the seed of David is entirely set aside, and the genealogies 
of the first and third Synoptics tracing his descent are not only 
ignored, but the whole idea absolutely excluded. 

Throughout the fourth Gospel a number of mistakes of various 
kinds occur which clearly point to the fact that the author was 
neither a Palestinian nor a Jew at all. For instance, the writer 
calls Annas the high priest, although at the same time Caiaphas 
is represented as also holding that office. The expression which 
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1 John ii, 6, 13; v. 1; vi. 4; vii. 2; xix. 40, 42, &., &e. 

2 70., viii. 17 ; x. 34 3 xv. 25, &e., Ke. 

3 Ib., v. 16, 18; vii. 13, 19 £.; viii. 40, 59; ix. 22, 28; xviii. 31 ff.; xix. 12 ff. 

4 John viii. 44. 

5 Matt. i. 21 ; ii. 6; iv. 6; viii. 15; xv. 8; xxi. 23, &.,&c. Mark vii. 6; x1. 32 ; 


xiv. 2, &e. Luke i. 10, 17, 21, 68, 77; ii. 10; iii, 15; vi. 17; vii. 16; xviii. 43, 
| &e., &e. 


6 John xi. 48, 50, 51, 52; οὗ xviii. 35. The word λαός is only twice used in 


_ the fourth Gospel, once in xi. 50, where ἔθνος ovcurs in the same verse, and again 
in xviii. 14, where the same words of Caiaphas, xi. 50, are quoted. It is found in 


Viii. 2; but that episode does not belong to the fourth Gospel, but is taken from 


_ the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 


7 Cf. Matt. iv. 15; vi. 32; x. 5; Mark x. 42; xiii, 10; Luke xxi. 10, 24, 25, 


 &e., &c. ; Rom. ii. 14; iii, 29; ix. 24; Gal. ii. 2, 8, 9, 12, &c., &c. Ewald him- 
self points out that the saying of Caiaphas is the purest Greek, and this is an-- 
_ other proof that it could not proceed from the son of Zebedee. It could still less: 

_ be, as it stands, an original speech in Greek of the high priest-to the Jewish 


Council, a point which does not require remark. Cf. Hwald, Die Joh. Schr., i.p. 
325, anm. 1. 
8 John xi, 49, 51; xvili. 13, 16, 19, 22, 24. 
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he uses is: “ Caiaphas being the high priest that year ” (ἀρχιερεὺς 
ov τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἐκείνου). This statement, made more than once, 
would indicate the belief that the office was merely annual, which 
is-erroneous. Josephus states with regard to Caiaphas, that he 
was high priest for ten years from A.D. 25—361 Ewald and 
others argue that the expression “ that year” refers to the year 
in which the death of Jesus, so memorable to the writer, took 
place, and that it does not exclude the possibility of his having 


been high priest for successive years also.? This explanation, 


however, is quite arbitrary and insufficient, and this is shown by 
the additional error in representing Annas as also high priest at 
the same time. The Synoptics know nothing of the preliminary 


examination before Annas, and the reason given by the writer of 


the fourth Gospel why the soldiers first took Jesus to Annas: 
“for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest that 
same year,”?is inadmissible. The assertion is a clear mistake, 
and it probably originated in a stranger, writing of facts and in- 
stitutions with which he was not well acquainted, being misled 
by an error equally committed by the author of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts of the Apostles. In Luke iii. 2, the word of God 
is said to come to John the Baptist: in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas” (ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως “Avva καί Καϊάφα), and again, in 
Acts iv. 6, Annas is spoken of as the high priest when Peter and 
John healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple which was 
called “ Beautiful,” and Caiaphas is mentioned immediately after: 
“and Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alex- 
ander, and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest.” 
Such statements, erroneous in themselves and not understood by 
the author of the fourth Gospel, may have led to the confusion 
in the narrative. Annas had previously been high priest, as we 
know from Josephus,‘ but nothing is more certain than the fact 
that the title was not continued after the office was resigned ; 
and Ishmael, Eleazar, and Simon, who succeeded Annas and 
separated his term of office from that of Caiaphas, did not subse- 
quently bear the title. The narrative is a mistake, and such an 
error could not have been committed by a native of Palestine, ὃ 
and much less by an acquaintance of the high priest.® 


1 Antiq. xviii. 2, § 2; 4, 8 8; cf. Matt. xxvi. 3, 57. 

2 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 326, anm. 1 ; Liicke, Comment, Ev. Joh., ii. p. 484. 

3 John xviii. 13. 

4 Antiq., xviii, 2, § 1. ) 

5 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 332 f. ; Scholten, Das Ev. ‘Johannes, p. 300 ff. ; 
Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 93 £.; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 429 f.; Nicolas, Et. 
sur la Bible, N. T., p. 198 £.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, ἃ, 297, anm. 1; Keim, 
Jesu v. Nazara, iii, p. 321 ff.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 586 f.; Schenkel, Das 
‘Charakt. Jesu, p. 355. 

6 John xviii, 15: 
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The author says, in relating the case of restoration of sight to 
a blind man, that Jesus desired him: (ix. 7) “Go wash in the 

ol of Siloam,” and adds: “which is by interpretation: Sent.” 

is is a distinct error arising out of ignorance of the real signi- 
fication of the name of the Pool, which means a spring, a foun- 
tain, a flow of water. The writer evidently wishes to give a pro- 
phetical character to the name, and thus increase the importance 
of the miracle. The explanation is a mere conceit in any case, 
and a foreigner with a slight knowledge of the language is mis- 
led by the superficial analogy of sound.’ Liicke refuses to be per- 
suaded that the parenthesis is by John at all, and evades the dif- 
ficulty by conjecturing that it is a gloss of some ancient allegori- 
cal interpreter.” | 

There are also several geographical errors committed which 
denote a foreigner. In i. 28, the writer speaks ofa “ Bethany 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” The substitution of 


_“Bethabara,” mentioned by Origen, which has erroneously crept 


into the vulgar text, is of course repudiated by all critics, “Beth- 
any ” standing in all the older codices. The alteration was evi- 
dently proposed to obviate the difficulty that there did not exist 
any Bethany beyond Jordan in Perea. The place could not be 
the Bethany near Jerusalem, and it is scarcely possible that there 
could have been a second village of the name; no trace of it ex- 
isted even in Origen’s time, and it is utterly unknown now.’ Again, 


- in iii. 23, the writer says that “John was baptizing in Afnon, 


near to Salim, because there was much water there.” This πο 


_ near to Salim was in Judea, as is clearly stated in the previous 


verse. The place, however, was quite unknown even in the third 
century, and the nearest locality which could be indicated as pos- 
sible was in the north of Samaria, and, therefore, differing from 


_ the statements in iii. 22, iv. 3. Anon, however, signifies 


“Springs,” and the question arises whether the writer of the 
fourth Gospel,not knowing the real meaning of the word, did not 
simply mistake it for the name of a place.* In any case it is a 


; _ geographical error into which the author of the fourth Gospel, 
had he been the Apostle John, could not have fallen.’ The ac- 
_ count of the miracle of the pool of Bethesda is a remarkable one 


1 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 93; Davidson, Int, N. T., ii. p. 428. 

2 Comment. Ev. Joh., ii. p. 381. 

3 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 95 f. ; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 331; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 427 ; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 354; cf. Hwald, 
Gesch. V. Isr., p. 62, anm. 1 ; Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., i. p. 391 ff.; Bleek, 
Kinl. N. T., p. 210 £.; Beitriige, p. 256 f. 

4 Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 409 f. 


_ _ 5 Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 409 f. ; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 96 f. ; Nicolas, 


Et. sur la Bible, N. T., p. 199 ἢ. ; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 355 ; cf. Hwald, 
Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 262, anm. 2; Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., i. p. 553 ff. 
43 
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for many reasons. The words which most pointedly relate the 
miraculous phenomena characterizing the pool do not appear in 
the oldest MSS., and are consequently rejected. In the followin 
extract we put them in italics: v. 8—‘“In these (five porches 
lay a multitude of the sick, halt, withered, waiting for the mov- 
ing of the water. 4. For an angel went down at certain seasons 
into the pool and troubled the water : he, therefore, who first went 
im after the troubling of the water was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had.” We must believe, however, that this passage did 
originally belong to the text, and has, from an early period, been 
omitted from MSS. on account of the difficulty it presents; and 
one of the reasons which points to this is the fact that verse 7, 
which is not questioned and has the authority of all codiges, abso- 
lutely implies the existence of the previous words, without which 
it has no sense. Now, not only is the pool of Bethesda totally 
unknown at the present day, but although possessed of such mi- 
raculous properties, it was unknown even to Josephus, or any other 
writer of that time. It is impossible, were the narrative genuine, 
that the phenomena could have been unknown and unmentioned 
by the Jewish historian,! and there is here evidently neither the 
narrative of an Apostle nor of an eye-witness. 


Another very significant mistake occurs in the account of the — ‘| 


conversation with the Samaritan woman, which is said to have — 
taken place (iv. 5) near “a city of Samaria which is called 
Sychar.” It is evident that there was no such place—and apo- 
logetic ingenuity is severely taxed to explainsthe difficulty. The 
common conjecture has been that the town of Sichem is intended, 
but this is rightly rejected by Delitzsch,? and Ewald? Credner, 
not unsupported by others, and borne out in particular by the 


theory of Ewald, conjectures that Sychar is a corruption of | 
Sichem, introduced into the Gospel by a Greek secretary to whom ὦ 


this part of the Gospel was dictated, and who mistook the Apos- 
tle’s pronunciation of the final syllable. We constantly meet with 
this elastic explanation of difficulties in the Gospel, but its mere τ 
enunciation displays at once the reality of the difficulties and the τ 
imaginary nature of the explanation. Hengstenberg adopts the | 
view, and presses it with pious earnestness, that the term is a 
mere nickname for the city of Sichem, and that, by so slighta | 
change in the pronunciation, the Apostle called the place a city of | 
Lies (4p, a lie), a play upon words which he does not consider 


1 Cf, Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., ii. p. 16 ff; Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 200 ff. 

2 Talmudische Stud. Zeitschr. gesammt. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1856, p. 240 ff. | 

3 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 181, anm. 1; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 348, anm. 1; Jahrb. | 
bbl. Wiss., viii. p. 255 f. 

4 Einl. N. T., i. p. 264. 
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unworthy.’ The only support which this latter theory can secure 
from internal evidence is to be derived from the fact that the 
whole discourse with the woman is ideal. Hengstenberg? conjec- 
tures that the five husbands of the woman are typical of the 
Gods of the five nations with which the king of Assyria peopled 
Samaria, IT. Kings, xvii. 24—41, and which they worshipped in- 
stead of the God of Israel, and as the actual God of the Samari- 
tans was not recognized as the true God by the Jews, nor their 
worship of him on Mount Gerizim held to be valid, he, therefore, 
considers that under the name of the city of Sychar, their whole 
religion, past and present, was denounced as a lie. There can be 
little doubt that the episode is allegorical, but such a defence of 
the geographical error, the reality of which is everywhere felt, 
whilst it is quite insufficient on the one hand, effectually destroys 
the historical character of the Gospel on the other2 The infer- 


ences from all of the foregoing examples are strengthened by the 


fact that, in the quotations from the Old Testament, the fourth 
Gospel in the main follows the Septuagint version, or shows its 
influence, and nowhere can be shown directly to translate from 
the Hebrew. 

These instances might be multiplied, but we must proceed to 
examine more closely the indications given in the Gospel itself 
as to the identity of its author. We need not point out that the 
writer nowhere clearly states who he is, nor mentions his name, 
but expressions are frequently used which evidently show the 
desire that a particular person should be understood. He gener- 
ally calls himself “the other disciple,” or “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” It is universally admitted that he represents him- 
self as having previously been a disciple of John the Baptist 
(i. 35 ff.),° and also that he is “the other disciple” who was ac- 


1 Das Ev. des heil. Joh., 1867, i. p. 244. 2 Ib., i. p. 262 f. 

3 For orthodox theories regarding Sychar, in addition to the works already in- 
dicated, readers may be referred to the following :—Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. et 
Talm., p. 938, Works, ed. Pitman, x. p. 339 f.; Wieseler, Chron. Synops. d. vier 
Evy., p. 256, anm. 1; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., Das Ev. n. Johann., umgearb. 
Ebrard, ii. 1, Ὁ. 122 f.; De Wette, Kurzgef. ex. H’buch N. T., i. 3, p. 84; Aug, 
Einl. N. T., ii. p. 194 f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, iv. p. 219; Riggenbach, Die Zeu- 
gnisse, Ὁ. 5. w., p. 21; Godet, Com. sur l’Ev. de St. Jean, p. 475 f.; Bleek, Einl. 

. T., p. 211; Lange, Das Ev. Joh., p. 107; Meyer, Comm. Ev. n. Johan., p. 
188 f.; Liicke, Comm, Ev. des Joh., i. p. 577 f.; Sanday, Authorship, &c., of 
Fourth Gospel, 1872, p. 92, p. 93, note 1; Farrar, Life of Christ, i. p. 206, note 
1; Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 170; Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, 
lii. p. 1395 f. 

4 John i. 35 ff.; xiii. 23; xix. 26, 35; xx. 2. 

5 Oredner, Kinl. N. T., i. p. 209; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 323 ; Die Joh. 
Schr., i. p. 141 ἢ, DeWette, Einl. N. T., p. 220; Thiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. 
Zeit., p. 265 f.; Michaelis, Kinl, N. T., ii. p. 1127; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 378; 
Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., i. p. 448 ἢ; Hengstenberg, Das Ev. ἃ, heil. Joh., i. p. 
106 ἢ. | 
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quainted with the high priest (xviii. 15, 16), if not an actual re- 
lative as Ewald and others assert.2 The assumption that the 
disciple thus indicated is John, rests principally on the fact that 
whilst the author mentions the other Apostles, he seems studi- 
ously to avoid directly naming John, and also that he never once 
distinguishes John the Baptist by the appellation ὁ βαπτιστής, 
whilst he carefully distinguishes the two disciples of the name of 
Judas, and always speaks of the Apostle Peter as “Simon Peter,” 
or “ Peter,” but rarely as “Simon” only. Without pausing to 
consider the slightness of this evidence, it is obvious that, suppos- 
ing the disciple indicated to be John the son of Zebedee, the 
fourth Gospel gives a representation of him quite different from 
the Synoptics and other writings. In the fourth Gospel (i. 35 ff.) 
the calling of the Apostle is described in a peculiar manner. John 
(the Baptist) is standing with two of his disciples, and points out 
Jesus to them as “the Lamb of God,” whereupon the two disci- 
ples follow Jesus, and finding out where he lives, abide with him 
that day, and subsequently attach themselves to his person. In 
verse 40 it is stated: “One of the two which heard John speak, 
and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.” We are 
left to imagine who was the other, and the answer of critics is: 
John. Now, the “calling” of John is related in a totally differ- 
ent manner in the Synoptics—Jesus walking by the Sea of Gali- 
lee, sees “two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew, his 
brother, casting a net into the sea, for they were fishers, and he 
saith unto them: Follow me and I will make you fishers of men. 
And they straightway left their nets and followed him. And 
when he had gone on from thence, he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in the ship with 
Zebedee their father, mending their nets; and he called them. 
And they immediately left their ship and their father and fol- 
lowed him.”* These accounts are in complete contradiction to 
each other, and both cannot be true. We see from the first intro- 
duction of “the other disciple” on the scene in the fourth Gos- 
pel the evident design to give him the precedence before Peter 
and the rest of the Apostles. We have above given the account 
of the first two Synoptics of the calling of Peter. He is the first 
of the disciples who is selected, and he is directly invited by 


1 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 400; Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., ii. p. 703 f.; Heng- 
stenberg, Das Ev. heil. Joh., iii. p. 196 f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 151 f. 

2 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 400; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 151; Zwald, con- 
siders the relationship to have been on the mother’s side. Hengstenberg contra- 
dicts that strange assumption, Das Ev. heil. Joh., iii. p. 196. ; 

3 Credner, Einl, N. T., i. p. 209 f.; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 230; Bleek, Bei- 
trige, p. 178; Einl. N. T., p. 150 f.; Hbrard, Die Evang. Gesch., p. 835, 

4 Matt. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 16—20. 
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Jesus to follow him and become, with his brother Andrew, 
“fishers of men.” James and John are not called till later in the 
day, and without the record of any special address. In the third 
Gospel the calling of Peter is introduced with still more impor- 
tant details. Jesus enters the boat of Simon and bids him push 
out into the Lake and let down his net, and the miraculous 
draught of fishes is taken: “ When Simon Peter saw it, he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying: Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord. For he was astonished, and all that were with 
him, at the draught of fishes which they had taken.”. The calling 
of the sons of Zebedee becomes even less important here, for the 
account simply continues: “And so was also James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon.” Jesus 
then addresses his invitation to Simon, and the account con- 
cludes: “And when they had brought their boats to land, they 
forsook all, and followed him.”! In the fourth Gospel the calling 
of the two disciples of John is first narrated, as we have seen, and 
the first call of Peter is from his brother Andrew, and not from 
Jesus himself. “He (Andrew) first findeth his own brother Si- 
mon, and saith unto him: We have found the Messias (which is, 
being interpreted, Christ), and he brought him to Jesus. Jesus 
looked on him and said: Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas ;? thou 
shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, Peter).”?. This 
explanation of the manner in which the cognomen Peter is given, 
we need not point out, is likewise contradictory to the Synoptics, 
ἦν betrays the same purpose of suppressing the prominence of 
eter, 

The fourth Gospel states that “the other disciple,’ who is de- 
clared to be John, the author of the Gospel, was known to the 
high priest, another trait amongst many others elevating him 
above the son of Zebedee as he is depicted elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The account which the fourth Gospel gives of the 
trial of Jesus is in very many important particulars at vari- 
ance with that of the Synoptics. We need only mention here the 
point that the latter know nothing of the preliminary examina- 
tion by Annas. We shall not discuss the question as to where the 
denial of Peter is represented as taking place in the fourth Gos- 
pel, but may merely say that no other disciple but Peter is men- 
tioned in the Synoptics as having followed Jesus; and Peter 
enters without difficulty into the high priest’s palace.t In the 


*l Luke v. 1—11. 

2 The author apparently considered that Jonas and John were the same name, 
another indication of a foreigner. Although some of the oldest Codices read John 
here and in xxi. 15—17, there is great authority for the reading Jona, which is 
considered by a majority of critics the original. 3 John i. 41—42. 

4 Matt. xxvi. 58, 69; Mark xiv. 54, 56; Luke xxii. 54 ff. 
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fourth Gospel, Peter is made to wait without at the door until 


John, who is a friend of the high priest and freely enters, obtains — 


permission for Peter to go in, another instance of the precedence 
which is systematically given to John. The Synoptics do not in 
this particular case give any support to the statement in the 
fourth Gospel, and certainly in nothing that is said of John do 
they elsewhere render his acquaintance with the high priest in 
the least degree probable. It is, on the contrary, improbable in 
the extreme that the young fisherman of Galilee, who shows 
very little enlightenment in the anecdotes told of him in the 
Synoptics, and who is described as an “ unlettered and ignorant ” 
man in the Acts of the Apostles, could have any acquaintance 
with the high priest. Ewald who, on the strength of the word 
γνωστός, at once elevates him into a relation of the high priest, 
sees in the statement of Polycrates that late in life he wore the 
priestly πέταλον, a confirmation of the supposition that he was of 
the high priest’s race and family.” The evident Judaistic ten- 
dency, however, which made John wear the priestly mitre may 
distinguish him as author of the Apocalypse, but it is fatal to the 
theory which makes him author of the fourth Gospel, in which 
there is so complete a severance from Judaism. | 

A much more important point, however, is the designation of 
the author of the fourth Gospel, who is identified with the Apos- 
tle John, as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” It is scarcely too 
much to say, that this suggestive appellation alone has done more 
than any arguments to ensure the recognition of the work, and 
to overcome the doubts as to its authenticity. Religious senti- 
mentality, evoked by the influence of this tender epithet, has been 
blind to historical incongruities, and has been willing to accept 
with little question from the “beloved disciple” a portrait of 
Jesus totally unlike that of the Synoptics, and to elevate the dog- 
matic mysticism and artificial discourses of the one over the sub- 
lime morality and simple eloquence of the other. It is impossible 
to reflect seriously upon this representation of the relations be- 
tween one of the disciples and Jesus without the conviction that 
every record of the life of the great Teacher must have borne dis- 
tinct traces of the preference, and that the disciple so honoured 
must have attracted the notice of every early writer acquainted 
with the facts. If we seek for any evidence, however, that John 
was distinguished with such special affection—that he lay on the 
breast of Jesus at supper—that even the Apostle Peter recognized 
his superior intimacy and influence*—and that he received at the 


1 John xviii, 15. 
2 Die Joh. Schr., i. p, 400, anm. 1; Bleek, Ἐπ]. N. T., p. 15. 
3 John xiii, 23 —26. 
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foot of the cross the care of his mother from the dying Jesus!— 
we seek in vain. The Synoptic Gospels, which minutely record 
the details of the last supper and of the crucifixion, so far from 
mentioning any such circumstances or such distinction of John, 
do not even mention his name, and Peter everywhere has prece- 
dence before the sons of Zebedee. Almost the only occasions 
upon which any prominence is given to them are episodes in which 
they incur the Master’s displeasure, and the cognomen of “Sons 
of thunder” has certainly no suggestion in it of special af- 
fection, nor of personal qualities likely to attract the great 
Teacher. The selfish ambition of the brothers who desire to sit 
on thrones on his right and on his left, and the intolerant temper 
which would have called down fire from heaven to consume a 
Samaritan village, much rather contradict than support the re- 
presentation of the fourth Gospel. Upon one occasion, indeed, 
Jesus in rebuking them, adds: “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.”  Itis perfectly undeniable that John nowhere 
has any such position accorded to him in the Synoptics as this 
designation in the fourth Gospel implies. In the lists of the dis- 
ciples he is always put in the fourth place, and in the first two 
Gospels his only distinguishing designation is that of “the brother 
of James,” or one of the sons of Zebedee. The Apostle Peter in all 
of the Synoptics is the leader of the disciples. He it is who 
alone is represented as the mouth-piece of the twelve or as hold- 
ing conversation with Jesus; and the only occasions on which 
the sons of Zebedee address Jesus are those to which we have re- 
ferred, upon which his displeasure was incurred. The angel who 
appears to the women after the resurrection desires them to tell 
his disciples “and Peter” that Jesus will meet them in Galilee, * 
but there is no message for any “disciple whom he loved.” If 
Peter, James and John accompany the Master to the mount of 
transfiguration and are witnesses of hisagony in the garden, re- 
garding which, however, the fourth Gospel is totally silent, the 
two brethren remain in the back ground, and Peter alone acts a 
prominent part. If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, we do not 
find a single trace of acquaintance with the fact that Jesus hon- 
oured. John with any special affection, and the opportunity of re- 
ferring to such a distinction was not wanting when he writes to 
the Galatians of his visit to the “ Pillar” Apostles in Jerusalem 


1 John xix. 25—27. 

2 Luke ix. 55. These words are omitted from some of the oldest MSS., but 
they are in Cod. D (Bez) and many other important texts, as well as in some of 
the oldest versions, besides being quoted by the Fathers. They were probably 
omitted after the claim of John to be the ‘‘ beloved disciple ” became admitted. 

3 Matt. x. 2—4; Mark iii. 16—19 ; Luke vi. 14—16. 

4 Mark xvi. 7. 
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Here again, however, we find no prominence given to John, but 
the contrary, his name still being mentioned last and without an 
special comment. In none of the Pauline or other Epistles, is 
there any allusion, however distant, to any disciple whom Jesus 
specially loved. The Apocalypse, which, if any book of the New 
Testament can be traced to him, must be ascribed to the Apostle 
John, makes no claim whatever to such a distinction. In none of 
the Apocryphal Gospels is there the slightest indication of know- 
ledge of the fact, and if we come to the Fathers even, it isa strik- 
ing circumstance that there is not a trace of it in any early work, 
and not the most remote indication of any independent tradition 
that Jesus distinguished John or any other individual disciple 
with peculiar friendship. The Roman Clement, in referring to 
the example of the Apostles, only mentions Peter and Paul. ἢ 
Polyearp, who is described as a disciple of the Apostle John, 
knows nothing of his having been especially loved by Jesus. 
Pseudo-Ignatius does not refer to him at all in the Syriac Epistles, 
or in either version of the seven Epistles.2 Papias, in describing 
his interest in hearing what the Apostles said, gives John no 
prominence: “I inquired minutely after the words of the Presby- 
ters: What Andrew, or what Peter said, or what Philip or what 
Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or what any other 
of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion and the Presbyter 
John, the disciples of the Lord, βὰν, ὃ &e. 

As a fact, it is undenied and undeniable that the representation 
of John, or of any other disciple, as specially beloved by Jesus, is 
limited solely and entirely to the fourth Gospel, and that there is 
not even a trace of independent tradition to support the claim, 
whilst on the other hand the total silence of the earlier Gospels 
and of the other New Testament writings on the point, and in- 
deed their data of a positive and contradictory character, oppose 
rather than support the correctness of the latter and mere personal 
assertion. Those who abandon sober criticism, and indulge in 
mere sentimental rhapsodies on the impossibility of the author of 
the fourth Gospel being any other than the “disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” strangely ignore the fact that we have no reason whatever, 
except the assurance of the author himself, to believe that Jesus 
specially loved any disciple, and much less John the son of Ze- 
bedee. Indeed, the statements of the fourth Gospel itself on the 
subject are so indirect and intentionally vague that it is not ab- 


1 Ad Corinth. , v. ech 

2 Indeed in the universally repudiated Epistles, beyond the fact that two are 
addressed to John, in which he is not called ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
the only mention of him isthe statement, ‘‘ John was banished to Patmos.” Ad 
Tars. , ili, 

3 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 49. 
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solutely clear what disciple is indicated as “the beloved,” and it 
has even been maintained that, not John the son of Zebedee, but 
Andrew the brother of Simon Peter was “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ and consequently the supposed author of the fourth 
Gospel.t 

We have hitherto refrained from referring to one of the most 
singular features of the fourth Gospel, the chapter xxi., which is 
by many cited as the most ancient testimony for the authenticity 
of the work, and which requires particular consideration. It is 
obvious that the Gospel is brought to a conclusion by verses 30, 
31 of chapter xx., and critics are universally agreed at least that, 
whoever may be its author, chapter xxi. is a supplement only 
added after an interval. By whom was it written? As may be 
supposed, critics have given very different replies to this import- 
ant question. Many affirm, and with much probability, that 
chapter xxi. was subsequently added to the Gospel by the author 
himself? A few, however, exclude the last two verses, which they 
consider to have been added by another hand.? A much larger 
number assert that the whole chapter is an ancient appendix to 
the Gospel by a writer who was not the author of the Gospel.* A 
few likewise reject the last two verses of the preceding chapter. 
In this supplement (v. 20) “the disciple whom Jesus loved, who 
also leaned on his breast at the supper and said: Lord, which is 


1 Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Tradition iiberd. Apost. Joh., p. 99 ff. 

2 Eichhorn, Einl, N. T., ii. p. 213 ff. ; Hilyenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 317 ff.; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 435 ff.; Weitzel, Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1849, p. 596 ff.; 
Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 331; J. P. Lange, Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1854, ii. p. 
421; Luthardt, Das Joh. Evang., i. p. 17 f., ii. p. 458 f.; Wegscheider, EKinl. Ev. 
Joh., p. 173; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 1170 f.; Westcott, Int. to the Study of 
the Gospels, 1872, p. 254; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® éd., p. lxxiii. ; Hengstenberg, 
Das Ey. ἃ. heil. Joh., p. 322 ff.; Olshausen, Die Leidensgesch. des Herrn, rev. 
Ebrard, 4te Aufl. ii. 2, p. 235 ff.; Meyer, H’buch, Ev. des Johann., p. 664 ; Tholuck, 
Com. z. Ev. Johann., 1857; Giaubw. ev. Gesch., p. 273 f. ; Guericke, Beitrage, p. 
67 ff.; Hug, Hinl. N. T., ii. p. 250 ff.; Godet, Com. sur l'Ey. de St. Jean, ii. p. 670 
ff.; Cf. Hwald, references in note 3. . 

3 J. P. Lange, Tholuck, Olshausen, Guericke, Hug, Godet. Meyer only excludes 
the last verse. 

4 Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 235 ff.; Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 219 f.; Bertholdt, 
Einl. A. u. N.T., iii. p. 1326; Clericus, Ad Hammondi in Ev. Joh. annott. ; Credner, 
Einl. N.T., i. p. 222 ἢ, p. 232 f.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. pp. 339, 426 f.; Hwald, 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. iii., 1850—51, p. 171 f.; x. 1859—60, p. 87 ; Die Joh. Schr., 1. p. 
54 ff.; Hbrard, Die Ev. Gesch. 2 Aufl., 1850, p. 838 ff. ; Grotius, Annot. ad Joh., 
xx. 30, xxi. 24 ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 157 f.; Liicke, Comm. Ev, Joh., 11. p. 
$26 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N.T., p. 334 f., anm.4; Paulus, Repert. ii. p. 327; Réville, 
Rev. de Théol., 1854, ix. p. 345 ; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 237 ; Schott, Comment. de 
origine et indole cap, ult. Ev. Joh., 1825; Isagoge, § 43, p. 155; Schenkel, Das 
Charakt. Jesu, p. 32 ; Scholten, Das Ev. Johan., pp. 4ff., 57 ff.; Schwegler, Der 
Montanismus, p. 283 f.; Spdth, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol.,1868, p. 192 ff.; Semler, Hist. 
Einl. Baumgarten’s Unters. Theol. Streitigk., p. 62 ; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 
641 f.; Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. p. 99; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 
301 f.; De Wette, Ein]. N.T., p. 238 f£.; Wieseler, Chron. Synopse v. Evv., p. 418. 
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he that betrayeth thee?” is (v. 24) identified with the author of 
the Gospel. . 

We may here state the theory of Ewald with regard to the 
composition of the fourth Gospel, which is largely deduced from 
considerations connected with the last chapter, and which, although 
-more audaciously minute in its positive and arbitrary statement 
of details than any other with which we are acquainted, intro- 
duces more or less the explanations generally given regarding the 
composition of chapter xxi. Out of all the indications in the work, 
Ewald decides: 

“1, That the Gospel, completed at the end of chapter xx., was 
composed by the Apostle about the year 80, with the free help of 
friends, not to be immediately circulated throughout the world, 
but to remain limited to the narrower circle of friends until his 
death, and only then to be published as his legacy to the whole 
of Christendom. In this position it remained ten years, or even 
longer. | 

2. As that preconceived opinion"regarding the life or death ὁ 
the Apostle (xxi. 23) had perniciously spread itself throughout the 
whole of Christendom, the Apostle himself decided even hefore his 
death to counteract it in the right way by giving a correct state- 
ment of the circumstances. The same friends, therefore, assisted 
him to design the very important supplement, chapter xxi., and 
this could still be very easily added, as the book was not yet pub- 
lished. His friends proceeded, nevertheless, somewhat more freely, 
in its composition, than previously in writing the book itself, and 
allowed their own hand more clearly to gleam through, ped 
here, as in the rest of the work, they conformed to the will of the 
Apostle, and did not, even in the supplement, openly declare his 
name as the author. As the supplement, however, was to form a 
closely connected part of the whole work, they gave at its end 
(verses 24 f.), as it now seemed to them suitable, a new conclusion 
to the augmented work. \ 

3. As the Apostle himself desired that the preconceived opinion 
regarding him, which had been spread abroad to the prejudice of 
Christendom, should be contradicted as soon as possible, and even 
before his death, he now so far departed from his earlier wish, 
that he permitted the circulation of his Gospel before his death. 
We can accept this with all certainty, and have therein a trust- 
worthy testimony regarding the whole original history of our 
book. 

4. First when the Gospel was thus published was it gradually 
named after our Apostle, even in its external superscription: a 
nomination which had then become all the more necessary and 
durable for the purpose of distinction, as it was united in one 
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whole with the other Gospels. The world, however, has at all 


_ times known it only under this wholly right title, and could in no 


.Φ 


way otherwise know it and otherwise name 1ὑ.᾽} 

In addressing ourselves to each of these points in detail, we 
shall be able to discuss the principal questions connected with the 
fourth Gospel. 

- The theory of Ewald, that the fourth Gospel was written down 
with the assistance of friends in Ephesus, has been imagined 
solely to conciliate certain phenomena presented throughout the 
Gospel, and notably in the last chapter, with the foregone conclu- 
sion that it was written by the Apostle John. It is apparent that 
there is not a single word in the work itself explaining such a 
mode of composition, and that the hypothesis proceeds purely 
from the ingenious imagination of the critic. The nature of the 
language in which the Gospel is composed, the manner in which 
the writer is indirectly indicated in the third person, and even in 
the body of the work (xix. 35) reference is made to the testimony 
of a third person, combined with the similarity of the style of the 
supplementary chapter, which is an obvious addition intended, 
however, to be understood as written by a different hand, have 
rendered these conjectures necessary to reconcile such obvious 
incongruities with the ascription of the work to the Apostle. The 
substantial identity of the style and vocabulary of chapter xxi. 
with the rest of the Gospel is asserted by a multitude of the most 
competent critics. Ewald, whilst he recognizes the great simi- 
larity, maintains at the same time a real dissimilarity, for which 
he accounts in the manner just quoted. The language, Ewald 
admits, agrees fully in many rare nuances with that of the rest of 
the Gospel, but he does not take the trouble to prove the decided 
dissimilarities which, he asserts, likewise exist. A less difference 
than that which he finds might, he thinks, be explained by the 
interval which had elapsed between the writing of the work and 
of the supplement, but “the wonderful similarity, in the midst of 
even greater dissimilarity, of the whole tone and particularly of 
the style of the composition is not thereby accounted for. This,. 
therefore, leads us,” he continues, “to the opinion: The Apostle 
made’ use, for writing down his words, of the hand and even of 
the skill of a trusted friend, who later on his own authority (fir 
sich allein) wrote the supplement. The great similarity, as well 
as dissimilarity, of the style of both parts in this way becomes. 
intelligible: the trusted friend (probably a Presbyter in Ephesus) 
adopted much of the language and mode of expression of the 
youthful old Apostle, without, however, where he wrote more in 
his own person, being carefully solicitous of imitating them. But 


1 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 56 f.; cf. Jahrb. bibl. Wiss,, iii. p. 171 ff. 
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even through this contrast, and the definite declaration in v. 24, 
‘the Apostolical origin of the book itself becomes all the more 
clearly apparent; and thus the supplement proves from the most 
diverse sides how certainly this Gospel was written by the trusted 
disciple.”! Elsewhere, Ewald more clearly explains the share in 
the work which he assigns to the Apostle’s disciple: “ The pro- 
position that this Apostle composed in a unique way our likewise 
unique Gospel is to be understood only with that important limi- 
tation upon which I always laid so much stress : for John himself 
-did not compose this work quite so directly as Paul did most of 
his Epistles, but the young friend who wrote it down from his 
lips, and who, in the later appendix, chapter xxi., comes forward 
in the most open way without desiring in the slightest to conceal 
his separate identity, does his work at other times somewhat 
freely, in that he never introduces the narrator speaking of him- 
self and his participation in the events with ‘I’ or ‘we, but only 
indirectly indicates his presence at such events, and, towards the 


end, in preference refers to him, from his altogether peculiare 


relation to Christ, as ‘ the disciple whom the Lord loved,’ so that, 
in one passage, he even speaks of him, in regard to an important 
historical testimony (xix. 35), as of a third person.” Ewald then 
maintains that the agreement between the Gospel and the 
Epistles, and more especially the first, which he affirms, without 
vouchsafing a word of evidence, to have been written down by a 
different hand, proves that we have substantially only the Apos- 
tle’s very peculiar composition, and that his friend as much as 
possible gave his own words.” 
It is obvious from this elaborate explanation, which we need 
scarcely say is full of mere assumptions, that, in order to connect 
‘the Apostle John with the Gospel, Ewald is obliged to assign him 
-a very peculiar position in regard to it: he recognizes that some 
of the characteristics of the work exclude the supposition that 
the Apostle could himself have written the Gospel, so he repre- 
‘sents him as dictating it, and his Secretary as taking considerable 
liberties with the composition as he writes it down, and even as 
introducing references of his own; as, for instance, in the pas- 
‘sage to which he refers, where, in regard to the statement that at 
the Crucifixion a soldier pierced the side of the already dead 
Jesus, and that forthwith there came out blood and water (xix. 
35), it is said: “ And he that saw it hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 
believe.”3 It is perfectly clear that the writer refers to the testi- 


1 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. 1850—51, p. 173. 2 Ib., x. 1859—60, p. 87 ἢ. 

3 We do not go into any discussion on the use of the word ἐκεῖνος. We be- 
lieve that the reference is distinctly to another, but even if taken to be to himself. 
an the third person, the passage is not less extraordinary, and the argument holds. 
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mony of another person! —the friend who is writing down the. 
narrative, says Herr Ewald, refers to the Apostle who is actually 

dictating it. Again, in the last chapter, as elsewhere throughout 

the work. “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who is the author, is 

spoken of in the third person, and also in verse 24: “ This is the 

disciple which testitieth of these things, and wrote these things” 
(καὶ γράψας ταῦτα). This, according to Ewald, is the same secretary, 
now writing in his own person. The similarity between this de- 

claration and the appeal to the testimony of another person in 

xix. 35, is certainly complete, and there can be no doubt that both 

proceed from the same pen; but beyond the assertion ot Herr 

Ewald there is not the slightest evidence that a secretary wrote 

the Gospel from the dictation of another, and ventured to inter- 

rupt the narrative by such a reference to testimony, which, upon 

the supposition that the Apostle John was known as the actual 

author, is singularly out of place. If John wrote the Gospel, why 

should he appeal in utterly vague terms to his own testimony,. 
and upon such a point, when the mere fact that he himself wrote 

the statement was the most direct testimony in itself ? An author: 
who composed a work which he desired to ascribe to a “ disciple 

whom Jesus loved” might have made such a reference as xix. 35, 

in his anxiety to support such an affirmation, without supposing 
that he had really compromised his design, and might have natu-. 
rally added such a statement as that in the last two verses, but- 
nothing but the foregone conclusion that the Apostle John was 

the real author could have suggested such an explanation of these 

passages. It is throughout assumed -by Ewald and others, that 

John wrote in the first instance, at least, specially for a narrow 

circle of friends, and the proof of this is considered to be the 

statement of the object with which it was written: “that ye 

may believe,” &c., a phrase, we may remark, which is identical 

with that of the very verse (xix. 35) with which the secretary is 

supposed to have had so much to do. It is very remarkable, upon 

this hypothesis, that in xix. 35, it is considered necessary even for: 
this narrow circle, who knew the Apostle so well, to make such 

an appeal, as well as to attach at its close (xxi. 24), for the benetit . 
of the world in general as Ewald will have it, a certificate of the - 
trustworthiness of the Gospel. 


1 Weisse, Die Ev. Gesch., i. p. 101 ff., ii. p. 327 ff. ; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. 
Trad. Ap. Joh., p. 205 ff. ; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 207 ; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evangelien, p. 341; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1859, p. 414 f., 1861, p. 313 ff. ; 
Weizsticker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 300; Davidson, Int. N. T., i. p. 486 ἢ, ; 
Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, 1864, p. 32; Yobler, Evangelienfrage, p. 33 ff.; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 177 f. ; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 385. _ ᾿ 
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Upon no hypothesis which supposes the Apostle John the au- 
thor of the fourth Gospel is such an explanation credible. That 
the Apostle himself could have written of himself the words in 
xix, 35 is impossible. After having stated so much that is much 
more surprising and contradictory to all experience without re- 
ference to any witness, it would indeed have been strange had he 
here appealed to himself as to a separate individual, and on the 
other hand it is quite inadmissible to assume that a friend to 
whom he is dictating should interrupt the narrative to introduce 
a passage so inappropriate to the work, and so unnecessary for 
any circle acquainted with the Apostolic author. If, as Ewald 
argues, the peculiarities of his style of composition were so well 
known that it was unnecessary for the writer more clearly to de- 
signate himself either for the first readers, or for the Christian 
world, the passages we are discussing are all the more inappro- 
priate. That any guarantee of the truth of the Gospel should 
have been thought desirable for readers who knew the work to 
be composed by the Apostle John, and who believed him to be 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,” is inconceivable, and that any 
anonymous and quite indirect testimony to its genuineness should 
either have been considered necessary, or of any value, is still 
more incredible. It is impossible that nameless Presbyters of 
Ephesus could venture to accredit a Gospel written by the Apos- 
tle John; and any intended attestation must have taken the 
simple and direct course of stating that the work had been com- 
posed by the Apostle. The peculiarities we are discussing seem 
to us explicable only upon the supposition that the writer of the 
Gospel desired that it should be understood to be written by a 
certain disciple whom Jests loved, but did not choose distinctly 
to name him or directly to make such an affirmation. 

It is, we assert, impossible that an Apostle who composed a his- 
tory of the life and teaching of Jesus could have failed to attach 
his name, naturally and simply, as testimony of the, trustworthi-~ 
ness of his statements, and of his fitness as an eye-witness to 
compose such a record. As the writer of the fourth Gospel does 
not state his name, Herr Ewald ascribes the omission to the “ in- 
comparable modesty and delicacy of feeling” of the Apostle 
John. We must briefly examine the validity of this explanation. 
It is universally admitted, and by Ewald himself, that although 
the writer does not directly name himself, he very clearly indi- 
cates that he is “the other disciple” and “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” We must affirm that such a mode of indicating 
himself is incomparably less modest than the simple statement of 
his name, and it is indeed a glorification of himself beyond any- 
thing in the Apocalypse. But not only is the explanation thus 
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discredited but, in comparing the details of the Gospel with those 
of the Synoptics, we find still more certainly how little modesty 
had to do with the suppression of his name. In the Synoptics a 
very marked precedence of the rest of the disciples is ascribed to 
the Apostle Peter; and the sons of Zebedee are represented in 
all of them as holding a subordinate place. This representation 
is confirmed by the Pauline Epistles and by tradition. In:the 
fourth Gospel, a very different account is given, and the author 
studiously elevates the Apostle John,—that is to say, according 
to the theory: that he is the writer of the Gospel, himself—in 
every way above the Apostle Peter. Apart from the general pre- 
eminence claimed for himself in the very name of “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’ we have seen that he deprives Peter in his 
own. favour of the honour of being the first of the disciples who 
was called; he suppresses the account of the circumstances under 
which that Apostle was named Peter, and gives another and trifling 
version of the incident, reporting elsewhere indeed in a very sub- 
dued and modified form, and without the commendation of the 
Master, the recognition of the divinity of Jesus, which in the 
first Gospel is the cause of his change of name.’ He is the inti- 
mate friend of the Master, and even Peter has to beg him to ask 
at the Supper who was the betrayer. He describes himself as the 
friend of the High Priest, and while Peter is excluded, he not 
only is able to enter into his palace, but he is the means of intro- 
ducing Peter. The-denial of Peter is given without mitigation, 
but his bitter repentance is not mentioned. He it is who is singled 
out by the dying Jesus and entrusted with the charge of his 
mother. He outruns Peter in their race to the Sepulchre, and in 
the final appearance of Jesus (xxi. 15) the more important posi- 
tion is assigned to the disciple whom Jesus loved. It is, therefore, 
absurd to speak of the incomparable modesty of the writer, who, 
if he does not give his name, not only clearly indicates himself, 
but throughout assumes a pre-eminence which is not supported 
by the authority of the Synoptics and other writings, but is heard 
of alone from his own narrative. 

Ewald argues that chapter xxi. must have been written, and 
the Gospel as we have it, therefore, have been completed, before 
the death of the Apostle John. He considers the supplement to 
have been added specially to contradict the report regarding John 
(xxi. 23). “The supplement must have been written whilst John 
still lived,” he asserts, “for only before his death was it worth 
while to contradict such a false hope ; and if his death had actu- 
ally taken place, the result itself would have already refuted so 
erroneous an interpretation of the words of Christ, and it would 
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then have been much more appropriate to explain afresh the sense 
of the words ‘till I come.’ Moreover, there is no reference here 
to the death as having already occurred, although a small addition 
to that effect in ver. 24 would have been so easy. But if we 
were to suppose that John had long been dead when this was 
written, the whole rectification as it is given would be utterly 
without sense.”1 On the contrary, we affirm that the whole his- 
tory of the first two centuries renders it certain that the Apostle 
was already dead, and that the explanation was not a rectification 
of false hopes during his lifetime, but an explanation of the 
failure of expectations which had already taken place, and pro- 
bably excited some scandal. We know how the early Church 
looked for the immediate coming of the glorified Christ, and how 
such hopes sustained persecuted Christians in their sorrow and 
suffering. This is very clearly expressed in 1 Thess. iv. 15—18, 
where the expectation of the second coming within the lifetime of 
the writer and readers of the Epistle is confidently stated, and 
elsewhere, and even in 1 John ii. 18, the belief that the “last 
times” had arrived is expressed. The history of the Apocalypse 
in relation to the Canon illustrates the case. So long as the be- 
lef in the early consummation of all things continued strong the 
Apocalypse was the favourite writing of the early Church, but. 
when time went on, and the second coming of Christ did not take 
place, the opinion of Christendom regarding the work changed, 
and disappointment as well as the desire to explain the non-ful- 
filment of prophecies upon which so much hope had been based, 
led many to reject the Apocalypse as an unintelligible and falla- 
cious book. We venture to conjecture that the tradition that. 
Jobn should not die until the second coming of Jesus may have 
originated with the Apocalypse where that event is announced to — 
John as immediately to take place, xxii. 7, 10, 12, and the words 
with which the book ends are of this nature, and express the ex- 
pectation of the writer, 20: “He which testifieth these things 
saith: Surely I come quickly. Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.” It 
was not in the spirit of the age to hesitate about such anticipa- 
tions, and so long as the Apostle lived, such a tradition would 
scarcely have required or received contradiction from any one, the 
belief being universal that the coming of Jesus might take 

any day, and assuredly would not be ‘long delayed. When, sen 
ever, the Apostle was dead, and the tradition that it had been 
foretold that he should live until the coming of the Lord exercised 
men’s minds, and doubt and disappointment at the non iei 
of what may have been regarded as prophecy produced a pre 
dicial effect upon Christendom, it seemed to the writer of thi 
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Gospel a desirable thing to point out that too much stress had 
been laid upon the tradition, and that the words which had been 
relied upon in the first instance, did not justify the expectations 
which had been formed from them. This also contradicts the 
hypothesis that the Apostle John was the author of the Gospel. 

Such a passage as xix. 35, received in any natural sense, or in- 
terpreted in any way which can be supported by evidence, shows 
that the writer of the Gospel was not an eye-witness of the events 
recorded, but appeals to the testimony of others. It is generally 
admitted that the expressions in ch. i. 14 are of universal appli- 
eation, and capable of being adopted by all Christians, and, con- 
sequently, that they do not imply any direct claim on the part of 
the writer to personal knowledge of Jesus. We must now ex- 
amine whether the Gospel itself bears special marks of having 
been written by an eye-witness, and how far in this respect it 
bears out the assertion that it was written by the Apostle John. 
It is constantly asserted that the minuteness of the details in the 
fourth Gospel indicates that it must have been written by one 
who was present at the scenes he records. With regard to this 
point we need only generally remark, that in the works of imag- 
ination of which the -world is full, and the singular realism of 
many of which is recognized by all, we have the most minute and 
natural details of seenes which never occurred, and of conversa- 
tions which never took place, the actors in which never actually 
existed. Ewald admits that it is undeniable that the fourth Gos- 
pel was written with a fixed purpose, and with artistic design, and, 
indeed, he goes further and recognizes that the Apostle could not 
possibly so long have recollected the discourses of Jesus and ver- 
bally reproduced them, so that, in fact, we have only, at best, a 
substantial report of the matter of those discourses coloured by 
the mind of the author himself! Details of scenes at which we 
were not present may be admirably supplied by imagination, and 
as we cannot compare what is here described as taking place 
with what actually took place, the argument that the author 
must have been an eye-witness because he gives such details is 
without validity. Moreover, the details of the fourth Gospel in 
many cases do not agree with those of the three Synoptics, and it 
is an undoubted fact that the author of the fourth Gospel gives 
the details of scenes at which the Apostle John was not present, 
and reports the discourses and conversations on such occasions, 
with the very same minuteness as those at which he is said to 
have been present; as, for instance, the interview between Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria. It is perfectly undeniable that the 
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writer had other Gospels before him when he composed his work, _ 
and that he made use of other materials than his own.! 

It is by no means difficult, however, to point out very clear in- 
dications that the author was not an eye-witness but constructed 
his scenes and discourses artistically and for effect. We shall not, 
at present, dwell upon the almost uniform artifice adopted in 
most of the dialogues, in which the listeners either misunderstand 
altogether the words of Jesus, or interpret them in a foolish and 
material way, and thus afford him an opportunity of enlarging 
upon the theme. For instance, Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
misunderstands the expression of Jesus, that in order to see the 
kingdom of God a man must be born from above, and asks: 
“ How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born ?”2 Now, as it is well 
known and as we have already shown, the common expression 
used in regard to a proselyte to Judaism was that of being born 
again, with which every Jew, and more especially every “ruler of 
the Jews,” must have been well acquainted. The stupidity which 
he displays in his conversation with Jesus, and with which the 
author endowed all who came in contact with him, in order, by 
the contrast, to mark more strongly the superiority of the Master, 
even draws from Jesus the remark: “ Art thou the teacher of Is- 
rael and understandest not these things ?”? There can be no doubt 
that the scene was ideal, and it is scarcely possible that a Jew 
could have written it. In the Synoptics, Jesus is reported as 
quoting against the people of his own city, Nazareth, who rejected 
him, the proverb: “A prophet has no honour in his own coun- 
try.” The appropriateness of the remark here is obvious. The 
author of the fourth Gospel, however, shows clearly that he was 
neither an eye-witness nor acquainted with the subject or country 
when he introduces this proverb in a different place. Jesus is re- 
presented as staying two days at Sychar after his conversation 
with the Samaritan woman. “Now after the two days he de- 
parted thence into Galilee. For (yép) Jesus himself testified that 
a prophet hath no honour in his own country. When, therefore 
(οὖν), he came into Galilee, the Galileeans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem, at the feast—for 


1 Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. p. 161; Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 7 ff.; De Wette, Hinl. 
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they also went unto the feast.”! Now it is manifest that the 
quotation here is quite out of place, and none of the ingenious. 
but untenable explanations of apologists can make 1t appropriate.. 
He is made to go into Galilee, which was his country, because a. 
prophet has no honour in his country, and the Galileeans are re- 
presented as receiving him, which is a contradiction of the pro- 
verb. The writer evidently misunderstood the facts of the case 
or deliberately desired to deny the connection of Jesus with Na- 
vareth and Galilee, in accordance with his evident intention of as- 
sociating the Logos only with the Holy City. We must not pause 
to show that the author is generally unjust to the Galileans, and 
displays an ignorance regarding them very unlike what we 
should expect from the fisherman of Galilee. We have already 
alluded to the artificial character of the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, which, although given with so much detail, 
occurred at a place totally unknown (perhaps allegorically called 
the “City of Lies”), at which the Apostle John was not present, 
and the substance of which was typical of Samaria and its five 
nations and false gods. The continuation in the Gospel is as un- 
real as the conversation. Another instance displaying personal 
ignorance is the insertion into a discourse at the Last Supper, and 
without any appropriate connection with the context, the passage 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you: he that receiveth whomsoever I 
send, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me.”? In the Synoptics this sentence is naturally represented 
as part of the address to the disciples who are to be sent forth to 
preach the Gospel ;* but it is clear that its insertion here is a mis- 
take.® Again, a very obvious slip, which betrays that what was 
intended for realistic detail is nothing but a reminiscence of some 
earlier Gospel misapplied, occurs in a later part of the discourses 
very inappropriately introduced as being delivered on the same 
occasion. At the end of xiv. 31, Jesus is represented, after saying 
that he would no more talk much with the disciples, as suddenly 
breaking off with the words: “ Arise, let us go hence” (Eyeipeo6e, 
ἄγωμεν ἐντεῦθεν). ‘They do not, however, arise and go thence, but, 
on the contrary, Jesus at once commences another long discourse: 
“T am the true vine,” &c. The expression is merely introduced 
artistically to close one discourse, and enable the writer to begin 


1 John iv. 43—45. 
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another, and the idea is taken from some earlier work; for in our first — 
Synoptic, at the close of the Agony in the Garden which the fourth — 
Gospel ignores altogether, Jesus says to the awakened disciples: — 
-“ Rise, let us go” (Ἐγείρεσθε ἄγωμεν). We need not go on with 
these illustrations, but the fact that the author is not an eye-wit- 
ness recording scenes which he beheld and discourses which he 
heard, but a writer composing an ideal Gospel on a fixed plan, will 
become more palpable as we proceed. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any argument to prove 
the fundamental difference which exists in every respect between 
the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel. This is admitted even by _ 
apologists, whose efforts to reconcile the discordant elements are 
totally unsuccessful. “It is impossible to pass from the Synop- 
tic Gospels to that of St. John,” says Canon Westcott, “without 
feeling that the transition involves the passage from one world of — 
thought to another. No familiarity with the general teaching of — 
the Gospels, no wide conception of the character of the Saviouris — 
sufficient to destroy the contrast which exists in form and spirit — 
between the earlier and later narratives.”* The difference between 
the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, not only as regards the 
teaching of Jesus but also the facts of the narrative, is so great 
that it is impossible to harmonize them, and no one who seriously 
considers the matter can fail to see that both cannot be accepted 
as correct. If we believe that the Synoptics give a truthful re- 
presentation of the life and teaching of Jesus, it follows of neces- — 
sity that, in whatever category we may decide to place the fourth 
Gospel, it must be rejected as a historical work. The theories — 
which are most in favour as regards it may place the Gospel in a 
high position as an ideal composition, but sober criticism must 
infallibly pronounce that they exclude it altogether from the pro- — 
vince of history. There is no option but to accept it as the only — 
genuine report of the sayings and doings of Jesus, rejecting the 
Synoptics, or to remove it at once to another department of liter- 
ature. The Synoptics certainly contradict each other in many 
minor details, but they are not in fundamental disagreement with 
each other, and evidently present the same portrait of Jesus, and 
the same view of his teaching derived from the same sources. 

The vast difference which exists between the representation of 
Jesus in the fourth Gospel and in the Synoptics is too well re- ~ 
cognized to require minute demonstration. We must, however, 
point out some of the distinctive features. We need not do more 
here than refer to the fact that whilst the Synopties relate the 
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circumstances of the birth of Jesus, two of them at least, and 
give some history of his family and origin, the fourth Gospel, 
ignoring all this, introduces the great Teacher at once as the 
Logos who from the beginning was with God and was himself 
God. ‘The key-note is struck from the first, and in the philoso- 
phical prelude to the Gospel we have the announcement to those 
who have ears to hear, that here we need expect no simple history, 
but an artistic demonstration of the philosophical postulate. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, Jesus is baptized by John, and as he 
goes out of the water the Holy Ghost descends upon him like a 
dove. The fourth Gospel knows nothing of the baptism, and 
makes John the Baptist narrate vaguely that he saw the Holy 
Ghost descend like a dove and rest upon Jesus, as a sign pre- 
viously indicated to him by God by which to recognize the Lamb 
of God! From the very first, John the Baptist, in the fourth 
Gospel, recognizes and declares Jesus to be “the Christ,” “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.”? Ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, John comes preaching the baptism of 
repentance, and so far is he from making such declarations, or 
forming such distinct opinions concerning Jesus, that even after 
he has been cast into prison and just before his death,—when in 
fact his preaching was at an end,—he is represented as sending 
disciples to Jesus, on hearing in prison of his works, to ask him: 
“ Art thou he that should come, or look we for another ?”4 Jesus 
carries on his ministry and baptizes simultaneously with John, 
according to the fourth Gospel, but his public career, according 
to the Synoptics, does not begin until after the Baptist’s has 
concluded, and John is cast into prison.? The Synoptics clearly 
represent the ministry of Jesus as having been limited to a single 
year, and his preaching is confined to Galilee and Jerusalem, 
where his career culminates at the fatal Passover. The fourth 
Gospel distributes the teaching of Jesus between Galilee, Sama- 
ria, and Jerusalem, makes it extend at least over three years, and 
refers to three Passovers spent by Jesus at Jerusalem.6 The 
Fathers felt this difficulty and expended a good deal of apolo- 
getic ingenuity upon it; but no one is now content with the ex- 
planation of Eusebius, that the Synoptics merely intended to 
write the history of Jesus during the one year after the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist, whilst the fourth Evangelist recounted the 
events of the time not recorded by the others, a theory which is 
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totally contradicted by the four Gospels themselves.1 The fourth 
Gospel represents the expulsion of the money-changers by Jesus 
as taking place at the very outset of his career,2 when he could 
not have been known, and when such a proceeding is incredible ; 
whilst the Synoptics place it at the very close of his ministry 
after his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when, if ever, such an 
act, which might have contributed to the final catastrophe, first 
became either probable or possible. Upon the occasion of this 
episode, the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as replying to the de- 
mand of the Jews for a sign why he did such things: “Destroy 
this temple, and within three days I will raise it up,’ which the 
Jews understand very naturally only in a material sense, and 
which even the disciples only comprehended and believed “after 
the resurrection.” The Synoptics not only know nothing of this, 
but represent the saying as the false testimony which the false 
witnesses bare against Jesus. No such charge is brought against 
Jesus at all in the fourth Gospel. So little do the Synopties 
know of the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman, 
and his sojourn for two days at Sychar, that in his instructions 
to his disciples, in the first Gospel, Jesus positively forbids them 
either to go to the Gentiles or to enter into any city of the Sama- 
ritans. 


The fourth Gospel has very few miracles in common with the | | 


Synoptics, and. those few present notable variations. After the 
feeding of the five thousand, Jesus, according to the Synoptics, 
constrains his disciples to enter a ship and to go to the other side of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, whilst he himself goes up a mountain 
apart to pray. A storm arises, and Jesus appears walking to 
them over the sea, whereat the disciples are troubled, but Peter 
says to him: “Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee over 
the water,” and on his going out of the ship over the water, and 
beginning to sink, he cries: “ Lord,save me ;” Jesus stretched out 
his hand and caught him, and when they had come into the ship, 
the wind ceased, and they that were in the ship came and wor- 
shipped him, saying: “ Οὗ a truth thou art the Son of God.” The 
fourth Gospel, instead of representing Jesus as retiring to the 
mountain to pray, which would have been opposed to the author's 
idea of the Logos, makes the motive for going thither the know- 
ledge of Jesus that the people “ would come and take him by force 
that they might make him a king.”” The writer altogether ignores 


1 Kusebius, H. E., iii. 24. We have already referred to the theo ry Irenzus 
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the episode of Peter walking on the sea, and adds a new miracle 
by stating that, as soon as Jesus was received on board, “ the ship 
was at the land whither they were going! The Synoptics go on 
to describe the devout excitement and faith of all the country 
round, but the fourth Gospel, limiting the effect on the multitude 
in the first instance to curiosity as to how Jesus had crossed the 
Lake, represents Jesus as upbraiding them with following him, 
not because they saw miracles, but because they had eaten of the 
loaves and been filled,? and makes him deliver one of those long 
dogmatic discourses, interrupted by, and based upon, the remarks 
of the crowd, which so peculiarly distinguish the fourth Gospel. 

Without dwelling upon such details of miracles, however, we 
proceed with our slight comparison. Whilst the fourth Gospel 
from the very commencement asserts the foreknowledge of Jesus 
as to who should betray him, and makes him inform the Twelve 
that one of them is a devil, alluding to Judas Iscariot,? the Synop- 
tics represent Jesus as having so little foreknowledge that Judas 
should betray him, that, shortly before the end, and, indeed, ac- 
cording to the third Gospel, only at the last supper, Jesus pro- 
mises that the disciples shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,t and it is only at the last supper, after 
Judas has actually arranged with the chief priests, and apparent- 
ly from knowledge of the fact, that Jesus for the first time speaks 
of his betrayal by him. On his way to Jerusalem, two days be- 
fore the Passover,® Jesus comes to Bethany where, according to the 
Synoptics, being in the house of Simon the leper, a woman with 
an alabaster box of very precious ointment came, and poured the 
ointment upon his head, much to the indignation of the disciples, 
who say: “To what purpose is this waste? For this might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poor.” In the fourth Gospel 
the episode takes place six days before the Passover,’ in the house 
of Lazarus, and it is his sister Mary who takes a pound of very 
costly ointment, but she anoints the feet of Jesus and wipes his 
feet with her hair. It is Judas Iscariot, and not the disciples, 
who says: “ Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence and given to the poor?” And Jesus makes a similar reply 
to that in the Synoptics, showing the identity of the occurrence 
described so differently.® 
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The Synoptics represent most clearly that Jesus on the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, after the custom of the Jews, ate the Passover 
with his disciples, and that he was arrested in the first hours of 
the 15th Nisan, the day on which he was put to death. Nothing 
can be more distinct than the statement that the last supper was 
the Paschal feast. “They made ready the Passover (ἡτοίμασαν τὸ 
πάσχα), and when the hour was come, he sat down and the 
Apostles with him, and he said to them: With desire I desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer” ([ Ἐπιθυμίᾳ ἐπεθύμησα 
τοῦτο τὸ πάσχα φαγεῖν μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν πρὸ τοῦ με παθεῖν).2 The fourth Gospel, 
however, in accordance with the principle which is dominant 
throughout, represents the last repast which Jesus eats with his 
disciples as a common supper (δεῖπνον), which takes place, not on 
the 14th, but on the 13th Nisan, the day “ before the feast of the 
Passover” (πρὸ τῆς ἑορτῆς rod πάσχα) ὃ and his death takes place on 
the 14th, the day on which the Paschal lamb was slain. Jesus 
is delivered by Pilate to the Jews to be crucified about the sixth 
hour of “ the preparation of the Passover” (ἦν παρασκευὴ τοῦ maoxa,)* 
and because it was “the preparation,’ the legs of the two men 
crucified with Jesus were broken, that the bodies might not re- 
main on the cross on the great day of the feast.© The fourth 
Gospel knows nothing of the institution of the Christian festival 
at the last supper, but instead, represents Jesus as washing the 
feet of the disciples, enjoining them also to wash each other's feet : 
“For I gave you an example that ye should do according as I did 
to you.” The Synoptics have no knowledge of this incident. 
Immediately after the warning to Peter of his future denial, 
Jesus goes out with the disciples to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and, taking Peter and the two sons of Zebedee apart, began to be 
sorrowful and very depressed, and as he prayed in his agony that 
if possible the cup might pass from him, an angel comforts him. 
Instead of this, the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as delivering, 
after the warning to Peter, the longest discourses in the Gospel : 
“ Let not your heart be troubled,” &c.; “ Iam the true vine,’ &c.; 
and, although said to be written by one of the sons of Zebedee 
who were with Jesus on the occasion, the fourth Gospel totally 
ignores the agony in the garden, and, on the contrary, makes 
Jesus utter the long prayer xvii. 1—26, ina calm and even exult- 
ing spirit very far removed from the sorrow and depression of the 
more natural scene in Gethsemane. The prayer, like the rest of 
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the prayers in the Gospel, is a mere didactic and dogmatic address. 
for the benefit of the hearers. The arrest of Jesus presents a 
similar contrast. In the Synoptics, Judas comes with a multi- 
tude from the chief priests and elders of the people armed with 
swords and staves, and, indicating his Master by a kiss, Jesus is 
simply arrested and, after a slight resistance of one of the dis- 
ciples, is led away. In the fourth Gospel the case is very 
different. Judas comes with a band of men from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, with lanterns and torches αὐ weapons, and 
Jesus—“ knowing all things which were coming to pass”—him- 
self goes towards them and asks: “Whom seek ye?” Judas 
plays no active part, and no kiss is given. The fourth Evangelist. 
is, as ever, bent on showing that all which happens to the Logos 
is predetermined by himself and voluntarily encountered. As 
soon as Jesus replies: “I am he,” the whole band of soldiers go 
backwards and fall to the ground; an incident thoroughly in the 
spirit of the early apocryphal Gospels still extant, and of an evi- 
dently legendary character. He is then led away first to Annas, 
who sends him to Caiaphas, whilst the Synoptics naturally know 
nothing of Annas, who was not the high priest and had no au- 
thority. We need not follow the trial, which is fundamentally 
different in the Synoptics and fourth Gospel; and we have already 
pointed out that in the Synoptics Jesus is crucified on the 15th 
Nisan, whereas in the fourth Gospel he is put to death—the 
spiritual Paschal lamb—on the 14th Nisan. According to the 
fourth Gospel, Jesus bears his own cross toCalvary,? but the Syn-- 
optics represent it as being borne by Simon of Cyrene. Asa very 
singular illustration of the inaccuracy of all the Gospels, we may 
point to the circumstance that no two of them agree even about 
so simple a matter of fact as the inscription on the cross, assum- 
ing that there was one at all. They gave it respectively as fol- 
lows: “This is Jesus the King of the Jews;” “The King of the 
Jews ;” “This (is) the King of the Jews ;” and the fourth Gospel : 
“Jesus the Nazarene the King of the Jews.’ The occurrences 
during the Crucifixion are profoundly different in the fourth Gospel 
from those narrated in the Synoptics. In the latter, only the 
women are represented as beholding afar off,> but “the beloved 
disciple” is added in the fourth Gospel, and instead of being far 
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off, they are close to the cross; and for the last cries of Jesus 
reported in the Synoptics we have the episode in which Jesus 
confides his mother to the disciple’s care. We need not compare 
the other details of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, which are 
ditferently reported by each of the Gospels. 

We have only pointed out a few of the more salient differences 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, which are rendered 
much more striking, in the Gospels themselves, by the profound 
dissimilarity ofgthe sentiments uttered by Jesus. We merely 
point out, in passing, the omission of important episodes from the 
fourth Gospel, such as the Temptation in the wilderness, the 
Transfiguration, at which, according to the Synoptics, the sons of 
Zebedee were present, the last Supper, the agony in the garden, 
the mournful cries on the cross, and, we may add, the Ascension ; 
and if we turn to the miracles of Jesus, we find that almost all of 
those narrated by the Synoptics are ignored, whilst an almost 
entirely new series is introduced, There is not a single instance 
of the cure of demoniacal possession in any form recorded in the 
fourth Gospel. Indeed the number of miracles is reduced in 
that Gospel to a few typical cases; and although at the close it 
is generally said that Jesus did many other signs in the pre- 
sence of his disciples, these alone are written with the declared 
purpose: “that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God.”! Without examining the miracles of the fourth 
Gospel in detail, we may briefly refer to one—the raising of 
Lazarus. The extraordinary fact that the Synoptics are utterly 
ignorant of this the greatest of the miracles attributed to Jesus 
has been too frequently discussed to require much comment here. 
It will be remembered that, as the case of the daughter of Jairus 
is, by the express declaration of Jesus, one of mere suspension of 
consciousness,” the only instance in which a dead person is said 
to have been restored to life by Jesus in any of the Synoptics is 
that of the son of the widow of Nain.’ It is, therefore, quite im- 
possible to suppose that the Synoptists could have known of the 
raising of Lazarus, and wilfully omitted it. It is equally impos- 
sible to believe that the authors of the Synoptic Gospels, from 
whatever sources they may have drawn their materials, could 
have been ignorant of such a miracle had it really taken place. 
This astounding miracle, according to the fourth Gospel, created 
such general excitement that it was one of the leading events 
which led to the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus.t If, therefore, 
the Synoptics had any connection with the writers to whom they 
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are referred, the raising of Lazarus must have been personally 
known to their reputed authors either directly or through the 
Apostles who are supposed to have inspired them, or even upon 
any theory of contemporary origin the tradition of the greatest 
miracle of Jesus must have been fresh throughout the Church, if 
such a wonder had ever been performed. The total ignorance of 
such a miracle displayed by the whole of the works of the New 
Testament, therefore, forms the strongest presumptive evidence 
that the narrative in the fourth Gospel is a mere imaginary scene, 
illustrative of the dogma: “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
upon which it is based. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
peculiarities of the narrative itself. When Jesus first hears, from 
the message of the sisters, that Lazarus whom he loved was sick, 
he declares, xi. 4: “ This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby ;” 
and v. 6: “ When, therefore (οὖν), he heard that he was sick, at 
that time he continued two days in the place where he was.” 
After that time he proposes to go into Judzea, and explains to the 
disciples, v. 11: “Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go 
that I may awake him out of sleep.” The disciples reply, with 
the stupidity with which the fourth Evangelist endows all those 
who hold colloquy with Jesus, v.12: “ Lord, if he is fallen asleep, 
he will recover. _Howbeit, Jesus spake of his death; but they 
thought that he was speaking of the taking of rest in sleep. 
Then said Jesus unto them plainly: Lazarus is dead, and I am 
glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent that ye 
may believe.” The artificial nature of all this introductory mat- 
ter will not have escaped the reader, and it is further illustrated 
by that which follows. Arrived at Bethany, they find that 
Lazarus has lain in the grave already four days. Martha says to 
Jesus (v. 21 f.): “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. And I know that even now whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of God, God will give thee. Jesus saith unto her: Thy brother 
shall rise again.” Martha, of course, as usual, misunderstands 
this saying as applying to “the resurrection at the last day,” in 
order to introduce the reply : “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
ὅθ. When they come to the house, and Jesus sees Mary and the 
Jews weeping, “he groaned in spirit and troubled himself,” and 
on reaching the grave itself (v. 35 f.), “Jesus wept: Then said 
the Jews: Behold how he loved him!” Now this representation, 
which has ever since been the admiration of Christendom, pre- 
sents the very strongest marks of unreality. Jesus, who loves 
Lazarus so much, disregards the urgent message of the sisters 
and, whilst openly declaring that his sickness is not unto death, 
intentionally lingers until his friend dies. When he does go to 
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Bethany, and is on the very point of restoring Lazarus to life and 
dissipating the grief of his family and friends he actually weeps, 
and groans in his spirit. There is so total an absence of reason 
for such grief that these tears, to any sober reader, are seen to be 
the theatrical adjuncts of a dramatic scene elaborated out of the 
imagination of the writer. The suggestion of the bystanders (v. 
37), that he might have prevented the death, is not more probable 
than the continuation (v. 38): “ Jesus, therefore, again groaning 
in himself cometh to the grave.” Then, having ordered the stone 
to be removed, he delivers a prayer avowedly intended merely for 
the bystanders (v. 41 ff): “ And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me, and I knew that 
thou hearest me always: but for the sake of the multitude which 
stand around I said this, that they may believe thatthou hast — 
sent me.” This prayer is as evidently artificial as the rest of the 
details of the miracle, but like other elaborately arranged sceni¢ 
representations the charm is altogether dispelled when closer ex- 
amination shows the character of the dramatic elements. A care- 
ful consideration of the narrative and of all the facts of the case 
must, we think, lead to the conclusion that this miracle is not 
even a historical tradition of the life of Jesus, but is wholly an 
ideal composition by the author of the fourth Gospel. This being 
the case, the other miracles of the Gospel need not detain us. 

If the historical part of the fourth Gospel be in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the Synoptics, the didactic is infinitely more so. 
The teaching of the one is totally different from that of the 
others, in spirit, form, and terminology; and in the prolix dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel there is not a single characteristic of 
the simple eloquence of the Sermon on the Mount. In the diffuse 
mysticism of the Logos we cannot recognize a trace of the terse 
practical wisdom of Jesus of Nazareth. It must, of course, be 
apparent even to the most superficial observer that, in the fourth 
Gospel, we are introduced to a perfectly new system of instruc- 
tion and to an order of ideas of which there is not a vestige in 
the Synoptics. Instead of short and concise lessons full of strik- 
ing truth and point, we find nothing but long and involved dog- 
matic discourses of little practical utility. The limpid spontaneity 
of that earlier teaching, with its fresh illustrations and profound 
sentences uttered without effort and untinged by art, is exchanged 
for diffuse addresses and artificial dialogues, in which labour and 
design are everywhere apparent. From pure and living morality 
couched in brief incisive sayings, which enter the heart and 
dwell upon the ear, we turn to elaborate philosophical orations 
without clearness or order, and to doctrinal announcements un- 
known to the Synoptics. To the inquiry: “What shall I do to 
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inherit eternal life?” Jesus replies, in the Synoptics: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself, . . 

: this do, and thou shalt live.” In the fourth Gospel, 
to the question: “What must we do, that we may work the 
works of God?” Jesus answers, “This is the work of God, that 
ye should believe in him whom he sent.”? The teaching of Jesus, 
in the Synoptics, is almost wholly moral, but, in the fourth Gos- 
pel, it is almost wholly dogmatic. If Christianity consist of the 
doctrines preached in the fourth Gospel, it is not too much to say 
that the Synopties do not teach Christianity at all. The extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is presented of three Gospels, each profess- 
ing to be complete in itself and to convey the good tidings of 
salvation to man, which have actually omitted the doctrines 
which are the condition of that salvation. The fourth Gospel 
practically expounds a new religion. It is undeniable that moral- 
ity and precepts of love and charity for the conduct of life are 
the staple of the’ teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, and that 
dogma occupies so small a place that it is regarded as a subordin- 
ate and secondary consideration. In the fourth Gospel, however, 
dogma is the one thing needful, and forms the whole substance 
of the preaching of the Logos. The burden of his teaching is: 
“ He that believeth on the Son, hath eternal life, but he that be- 
lieveth not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abid- 
eth on him.”? It is scarcely possible to put the contrast between 
the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel in too strong alight. If we 


possessed the Synoptics without the fourth Gospel, we should 


have the exposition of the most sublime morality based on _per- 
fect love to God and man. If we had the fourth Gospel without 
the Synoptics, we should have little more than a system of dog- 
matic mysticism without Christian morality. Not only is the 
doctrine and the terminology of the Jesus of the fourth Gospel 
quite different from that of the Jesus of the Synoptics, but so 
is the teaching of John the Baptist. In the Synoptics, he 
comes preaching the baptism of repentance,* and, like the Mas- 
ter, inculeating principles of morality;? but in the fourth Gospel 
he has adopted the peculiar views of the author, proclaims “ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world,’ and 
bears witness that he is “the Son of God’? We hear of the Para- 
clete for the first time in the fourth Gospel. 

In a word, the Synoptics unfold a teaching of sublime morality, 
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for which the fourth Gospel substitutes a scheme of dogmatic q 
theology of which the others know nothing. a 
It is so impossible to ignore the distinct individuality of the 
Jesus of the fourth Gospel, and of his teaching, that even apolo- 
gists are obliged to admit that the peculiarities of the author have 
coloured the portrait, and introduced an element of subjectivity 
into the discourses. It was impossible, they confess, that the 
Apostle could remember verbally such long orations for half a 
century, and at best that they can only be accepted as substan- 
tially correct reports of the teaching of Jesus! “ Above all,” says 
Ewald, “ the discourses of Christ and of others in this Gospel, are 
clothed as by an entirely new colour: on this account also scep- 
ticism has desired to conclude that the Apostle cannot have 
composed the Gospel; and yet no conclusion is more unfounded. 
When the Apostle at so late a period determined to compose the 
work, it was certainly impossible for him to reproduce all the 
words exactly as they were once spoken, if he did not perhaps de- 
sire not merely to recall a few memorable sentences, but, in longer 
discussions of more weighty subjects, to charm back all the ani- 
mation with which they were once given. So he availed himself 
of that freedom in their revivification which is both quite intelli- 
gible of itself, and sufficiently warranted by the precedent of so 
many great examples of all antiquity: and where the discourses. 
extend to greater length, there entered involuntarily into the 
structure much of that fundamental conception and language re- 
garding the manifestation of Christ which had long become deep-. 
ly rooted in the Apostle’s soul. But as certainly as these dis- 
courses bear upon them the colouring of the Apostle’s mind, so 
certainly do they agree in their substantial contents with his best. 
recollections—because the Spruchsammlung proves that the dis- 
courses of Christ in certain moments really could elevate themselves 
to the full height, which in John only throughout surprises us. 
more than in Matthew. To deny the apostolical authorship of 
the Gospel for such reasons, therefore, were pure folly, and in the- 
highest degree unjust. Moreover, the circumstance that, in the 
drawing up of such discourses, we sometimes see him reproduce or~ 
further develop sayings which had already been recorded in the 
older Gospels, can prove nothing against the apostolical origin of the 
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Gospel, as he was indeed at perfect liberty, if he pleased, to make 
use of the contents of such older writings, when he considered it 
desirable, and when they came to the help of his own memory of 
those long passed days: for he certainly retained many or all of 
such expressions also in his own memory.” Elsewhere, he describes: 
the work as “ glorified Gospel history,” composed out of “ glorified 
recollection.” 

Another strenuous defender of the authenticity of the fourth. 
Gospel wrote of it as follows: “ Nevertheless everything is re- 
concilable,” says Gfrorer, “if one accepts that testimony of the 
elders as true. For as John must have written the Gospel as an 
old man, that is to say not before the year 90—95 of our era, 
there is an interval of more than half a century between the time 
when the events which he relates really happened, and the time 
of the composition of his book,—space enough certainly to make 
a few mistakes conceivable even pre-supposing a good memory. 
and unshaken love of truth. Let us imagine for instance that to- 
day (in 1841) an old man of eighty to ninety years of age should 
write down from mere memory the’ occurrences of the American. 
War (of Independence), in which he himself in his early youth 
played a part. Certainly in his narrative, even though it might 
otherwise be true, many traits would be found which would not 
agree with the original event. Moreover another particular cir- - 
cumstance must be added in connection with the fourth Gospel. 
Two-thirds of it consist of discourses, which John places in the 
mouth of Jesus Christ. Now every day’s experience proves that 
oral impressions are much more fleeting than those of sight. The 
happiest memory scarcely retains long orations after three or four 
years: how, then, could John with verbal accuracy report the dis- 
courses of Jesus after fifty or sixty years! We must be content 
if he truly render the chief contents and spirit of them, and 
that, as a rule, he does this, can be proved. It has been shown 
above that already, before Christ, a very peculiar philosophy of 
religion had been formed among the Egyptian Jews, which found 
its way into Palestine through the Essenes, and also numbered 
numerous adherents amongst the Jews of the adjacent countries of 
Syria and Asia Minor. The Apostle Paul professed this: not less: 
the Evangelist John. Undoubtedly the latter allowed this Theo- 
sophy to exercise a strong influence upon his representation of the 
life history of Jesus,” &c. 

Now all such admissions, whilst they are absolutely requisite 
to explain the undeniable phenomena of the fourth Gospel, have 
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one obvious consequence: The fourth Gospel, by whomsoever ᾿ 


written,—even if it could be traced to the Apostle John himself, 
—has no real historical value, being at best the “ glorified recol- 
lections ” of an old man written down half a century after the 
events recorded.. The absolute difference between the teaching — 
of this Gospel and of the Synopties becomes perfectly intelligible, 
when the long ‘discourses are recognized to be the result of Alex- 
andrian Philosophy artistically interwoven with developed Pau- 
line Christianity, and put into the mouth of Jesus. It will have 
been remarked that along with the admission of great subjectivity 
in the report of the discourses, and that nothing beyond the mere 
substance of the original teaching can reasonably be looked for, 
there is, in the extracts we have given, an assertion that there 
actually is a faithful reproduction in this Gospel of the original 
substance. Now there is not a shadow of proof of this, but on 
the contrary the strongest reason for denying the fact ; for, unless 
it be admitted that the Synoptics have so completely omitted the 
whole doctrinal part of the teaching of Jesus, have so carefully 
avoided the very peculiar terminology of the Logos Gospel, and 
have conveyed so unhistorical and erroneous an impression of the 
life and religious system of Jesus that, without the fourth Gos- 
pel, we should not actually have had an idea of his fundamental 
doctrines, we must inevitably recognize that the fourth Gospel 
cannot possibly be a true reproduction of his teaching. It is im- 
possible that Jesus can have had two such diametrically opposed 
systems of teaching,—one purely moral, the other wholly dog- 
matic ; one expressed in wonderfully terse, clear, brief sayings and 
parables, the other in long, involved, and diffuse discourses; one 
clothed in the great language of humanity, the other concealed 
in obscure philosophic terminology ;—and that these should have 
been kept so distinct as they are in the Synoptics, on the one 
hand, and the fourth Gospel, on the other. The tradition of 
Justin Martyr applies solely to the system of the Synopties: 
“ Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him: for he 
was no Sophist, but his word was the power of God,”? 

We have already pointed out the evident traces of artificial 
construction in the discourses and dialogues of the fourth Gospel, 
and the more closely these are examined, the more clear does it 
become that they are not genuine reports of the teaching of 
Jesus, but mere ideal compositions by the author of the fourth 
Gospel. The speeches of John the Baptist, the discourses of 
Jesus, and the reflections of the Evangelist himself,? are marked 
by the same peculiarity of style and proceed from the same mind. 
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It is scarcely possible to determine where the one begins and the 
other ends.' It is quite clear, for instance, that the author him- 
self, without a break, continues the words which he puts into the 
mouth of Jesus, in the colloquy with Nicodemus, but it is not 
easy, to determine where. The whole dialogue is artificial in the 
extreme, and is certainly not genuine, and this is apparent not 
only from the replies attributed to the “teacher of Israel,” but 
to the irrelevant manner in which the reflections loosely ramble 
from the new birth to the dogmatic statements in the thirteenth 
and following verses, which are the never-failing resource of the 
Evangelist when other subjects are exhausted. The sentiments 
and almost the words either attributed to Jesus, or added by the 
writer, to which we are now referring, ili. 12 ff, we find again 
in the very same chapter, either put into the mouth of John the 
Baptist, or as reflections of the author, verses 31—36, for again 
we add that it is difficult anywhere to discriminate the speaker. 
Indeed, while the Synoptics are rich in the abundance of practical 
counsel and profound moral insight, as well asin variety of illus- 
trative parables, it is remarkable how much sameness there is in 
all the discourses of the fourth Gospel, a very few ideas being 
constantly reproduced. Whilst the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptics is singularly universal and impersonal, in the fourth 


Gospel it is purely personal, and rarely passes beyond the decla- 


ration of his own dignity, and the inculcation of belief in him as 
the only means of salvation. A very distinct trace of ideal 
composition is found in xvii. 3: “ And this is eternal life, to know 
thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ.” Even apologists admit that it is impossible that 
Jesus could speak of himself as “Jesus Christ.” We need not, 
however, proceed further with such analysis. We believe that 
no one can calmly and impartially examine the fourth Gospel 
without being convinced of its artificial character. If some por- 
tions possess real beauty, it is of a purely ideal kind, and their 
attraction consists chiefly in the presence of a certain vague but 
suggestive mysticism. The natural longing of humanity for any 
revelation regarding a future state has not been appealed to in 
vain. That the diffuse and often monotonous discourses of this 
Gospel, however, should ever have been preferred to the sublime 
simplicity of the teaching of the Synoptics, illustrated by such 
parables as the wise and foolish virgins, the sower, and the Pro- 


i digal Son, and culminating in the Sermon on the Mount, each 


sentence of which is so full of profound truth and beauty, is little 


_ to the credit of critical sense and judgment. 


1 Cf. John i, 15 ff, iii, 27 ff., 10-21. 
45 | 
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The elaborate explanations, however, by which the phenomena 4 | 


of the fourth Gospel are reconciled with the assumption that it 
was composed by the Apostle John are in vain, and there is not 


a single item of evidence within the first century and a half which 
does not agree with internal testimony in opposing the supposi- 
tion. To one point, however, we must briefly refer in connection 
with this statement. It is asserted that the Gospel and Epistles 
—or at least the first Epistle—of the Canon ascribed to the 
Apostle John are by one author, although this is not without con- 
tradiction,! and very many of those who agree as to the identity 
of authorship by no means admit the author to have been the 
Apostle John. It is argued, therefore, that the use of the Epistle 
by Polycarp and Papias is evidence of the apostolic origin of 
the Gospel. We have, however, seen, that not only is it very un- 
certain that Polycarp made use of the Epistle at all, but that he 
does not in any case mention its author’s name. There is not a 


particle of evidence that he ascribed the Epistle, even supposing 7) 


he knew it, to the Apostle John, With regard to Papias, the only 
authority for the assertion that he knew the Epistle is the state- 
ment of Eusebius, already quoted and discussed, that: “ He used 
testimonies out of John’s first Epistle.”? There is no evidence, 
however, even supposing the statement of Eusebius to be correct, 
that he ascribed it to the Apostle. The earliest undoubted re- 
ferences to the Epistle, in fact, are by Irenzeus and Clement οὗ 
Alexandria, so that this evidence is of little avail for the Gospel. 
There is no name attached to the first Epistle, and the second and 
third have the superscription of “the Presbyter,” which, apply- 
ing the argument of Ewald regarding the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, ought to be conclusive against their being written by an 
Apostle. As all three are evidently by the same writer, and in- 
tended to be understood as by the author of the Gospel, and that 
writer does not pretend to be an Apostle, but calls himself a 
simple Presbyter, the Epistles likewise give presumptive evidence 
against the apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 

There is another important testimony against the Johannine 
origin of the fourth Gospel to which we must briefly refer. We 
have pointed out that, according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus did 
not eat the Paschal Supper with his disciples, but that being 
arrested on the 13th Nisan, he was put to death on the 14th, the 
actual day upon which the Paschal lamb was sacrificed. The 
Synoptics, on the contrary, represent that Jesus ate the Passover 


1 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p. 66 f., 1848, pp. 2983—337; Unters. kan, Evv., 
p. 350; Davidson, Int. N. T., 11. p. 293 ff. ; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb,, 1845, p. 588 
f., 1847, p. 187. Credner assigns the second and third Epistle not to the Apostle 
but to the Presbyter John. Ein]. N. T., i. p. 687 ff. 
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with his disciples on the evening of the 14th, and was crucified 
on the 15th Nisan. The difference of opinion indicated by these 
contradictory accounts actually prevailed in various Churches, 
and in the second half of the second century a violent discussion 
arose as to the day upon which “ the true Passover of the Lord” 
should be celebrated, the Church in Asia Minor maintaining that 
it should be observed on the 14th Nisan,—the day on which, ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, Jesus himself celebrated the Passover 
and instituted the Christian festival—whilst the Roman Church 
as well as most other Christians —following the fourth Gospel, 
which represents Jesus as not celebrating the last Passover, but 
being himself slain upon the 14th Nisan, the true Paschal lamh, 
—had abandoned the day of the Jewish feast altogether, and 
celebrated the Christian festival on Easter Sunday, upon which 
the Resurrection was supposed to have taken place. Polycarp, 
who was sent to Rome to represent the Churches of Asia Minor 
in the discussions upon the subject, could not be induced to give 
up the celebration on the 14th Nisan, the day which, according 
to tradition, had always been observed, and he appealed to the 
practice of the Apostle John himself in support of that date. 
Kusebius quotes from Irenzeus the statement of the case: “ For 
neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe it (the 
14th Nisan), beeause he had ever observed it with John the dis- 
ciple of our Lord, and with the rest of the Apostles with whom 
he consorted.”! Towards the end of the century, Polycrates, the 
Bishop of Ephesus, likewise appeals to the practice of “John who 
reclined ipon the bosom of the Lord,’ as well as of the Apostle 
Philip and his daughters, and of Poly carp and others in support 
of the same day. “ All these observed the 14th day of the Pass- 
over according to the Gospel, deviating from it in no respect, but 
following according to the rule of the faith? Now it is evident 
that, according to this undoubted testimony, the Apostle John by 
his own practice, ratitied the account of the Synoptics, and con- 
tradicted the data of the fourth Gospel, and upon the supposition 
that he so long lived in Asia Minor it is probable that his author- 
ity largely contributed to establish the observance of the 14th 
Nisan there. We must, therefore, either admit that the Apostle 
John by his practice reversed the statement of his own Gospel, 
or that he was not its author, which of course is the natural con- 


1 Οὔτε yap o Av innros TOV Πολυκαρπον πεῖσαι ἐδύνατο μὴ τη- 
perv, ATE μετὰ Ἰωάννου τοῦ μαθητου΄ του Κυρίου ἡμῶν, καὶ τῶν 
λοιπῶν ἀποότόλων οἷς συνδιέτριψεν, ἀεὶ τετηρηκότα, κ.τ.λ. Treneus, 
Adv. Heer., ili. 3, § 4; Husebius, H. E., v. 24, 

2 Οὗτοι MAVTES ἐτηρησαν τὴν ἡμέραν τῇ 5 τεσσαρεσκαιδεκαάτης, του 
παάόχα κατα τὸ ευαγγέλιον, μηδὲν MAPEXPALVOVTES, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸν 
κανόνα τῆς πίστεως ἀκολουθοῦντες. Huscbius, H. E., v. 24, 
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clusion. Without going further into the discussion, which would — 


detain us too long, it is clear that .the Paschal controversy is 


opposed to the supposition that the Apostle John was the author 
of the fourth Gospel.! | 

We have seen that, whilst there is not one particle of evidence 
during a century and a half after the events recorded in the fourth 
Gospel that it was composed by the son of Zebedee, there is, on 
the contrary, the strongest reason for believing that he did not 
write it. The first writer who quotes a passage of the Gospel 
with the mention of his name is Theophilus of Antioch, who 
gives the few words: “In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God,” as spoken by “John,” whom he considers 
amongst the divinely inspired (ot πνευματοφόροι) 5 though even he 
does not distinguish him as the Apostle. We have seen the le- 
gendary nature of the late traditions regarding the composition of 
the Gospel, of which a specimen was given in the defence of it in 
the Canon of Muratori, and we must not further quote them. 
The first writer who distinctly classes the four Gospels together 
is Irenzeus ; and the reasons which he gives for the existence of 
precisely that number in the Canon of the Church illustrate the 
thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, and the slight de- 
pendence which can be placed upon their judgments. “But 
neither can the Gospels be more in number than they are,” says 
Irenzeus, “nor, on the other hand, can they be fewer. For as 
there are four quarters of the world in which we are, and four 
general winds (καθολικὰ πνεύματα), and the Church is disseminated 
throughout all the world, and the Gospel is the pillar and prop 
of the Church and the spirit of life, it is right that she should 
have four pillars, on all sides breathing out immortality and re- 
vivifying men. From which it is manifest that the Word, the ᾿ 
maker of all, he who sitteth upon the Cherubim and containeth 
all things, who was manifested to man, has given to us the Gospel, 
four-formed but possessed by one spirit; as David also says, suppli- 
eating his advent: ‘Thou that sittest between the Cherubim, 
shine forth... For the Cherubim also are four-faced, and their 
faces are symbols of the working of the Son of God . .. . 
and the Gospels, therefore, are in harmony with these amongst 
which Christ is seated. For the Gospel according to John relates 
his first effectual and glorious generation from the Father, saying: 


1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv. p. 334 ff.,; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 242 ff. Καὶ, G. 
drei erst. Jahrh., p. 156 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 403 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evangelien, p. 341 ff. ; Der Paschastreit, τι. s. w.. Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 209 f.; 
Der Paschastreit, 1860; Scholten, Das Ev. Johan., p. 387 ff. De sterfdag van 
Jezus volgens het vierde Evangelie, 1856; Schwegler, Der Montanismus, p. 191 ff. 

2 Ad Autolyc., ii. 22. Tischendorf dates this work about 4.p. 180. Wann 
wurden, τ. s..w., p. 16, anm. 1. 
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‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God, and ‘all things were made by him, and 
without him nothing was made.’ On this account also this Gos- 
pel is full of all trustworthiness, for such is his person.!. But the 
Gospel according to Luke, being as it were of priestly character, 
opened with Zacharias the priest sacrificing to God . . . . 
But Matthew narrates his generation as a man, saying: ‘ The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham, and ‘the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.’ This 
Gospel, therefore, is anthropomorphic, and on this account a man, 
humble and mild in character, is presented throughout the Gospel. 
But Mark makes his commencement after a prophetic Spirit 
coming down from on high unto men, saying: ‘ The beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet,’ 
indicating the winged form of the Gospel; and for this reason he 
makes a compendious and precursory declaration, for this is the 
prophetic character. . . . . Such, therefore, as was the 
course of the Son of God, such also is the form of the living crea- 
tures; and such as is the form of the living creatures, such 
also is the character of the Gospel. For quadriform are the 
living creatures, quadriform is the Gospel, and quadriform the 
course of the Lord. And on this account four covenants were 
given to the human race. . . . . These things being thus; 
vain and ignorant, and, moreover, audacious are those who set 
aside the form of the Gospel, and declare the aspects of the Gos- 
pels as either more or less than has been said.”? As such principles 
of criticism presided over the formation of the Canon, it is not 
singular that so many of the decisions of the Fathers have been 
reversed. Irenzeus himself mentioned the existence of heretics 
who rejected the fourth Gospel,? and Epiphanius' refers to the 
Alogi, who equally denied its authenticity, but it is not needful 
for us further to discuss this point. Enough has been said to 
show that the testimony of the fourth Gospel is of no value to- 
wards establishing the truth of miracles and the reality of 
Divine Revelation. 


1 The Greek of this rather unintelligible sentence is not preserved. The Latin 
version reads as follows: Propter hoc et omni fiducia plenum est Evangelium 
istud ; talis est enim persona ejus. 

2 Treneus, Adv. Her., iii. 11, 8ὲ 8, 9. 

3 Adv. Her. iii. 2, § 9. 4 Her. li. 3, 4, 28. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


WE may now briefly sum up the conclusions to which we are led 3 ΐ 


by our inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation, although 
we shall carefully confine ourselves within certain limits, in or- 
der that we may not too far anticipate the fuller observations 
which we shall have to make at the close of the second portion of _ 
this work, when we find the results at which we now arrive con- — 
firmed by more comprehensive examination of the subject. It is 
impossible to refrain from some anticipation of final reflections, — 
nor would it be right to delay a clear statement of what we be- 
lieve to be the truth and its consequences. 

We have seen that a Divine Revelation is such only by virtue 
of communicating to us something ‘which we could not know 
without it, and which is in fact undiscoverable by human reason ; 


and that miraculous evidence is absolutely requisite to establish a | 


its reality. It is admitted that no other testimony could justify 
our believing the specific revelation which we are considering, the 
very substance of which is supernatural and beyond the criterion 
of reason, and that its astounding announcements, if not demon- 
strated to be miraculous truths, must inevitably be pronounced 
“the wildest delusions.” On examining the supposed miraculous 
evidence, however, we find that not only is it upon general 
grounds antecedently incredible, but that the testimony by which 
its reality is supported, so far from establishing the inferences 
drawn from the supposed supernatural phenomena, is totally in- 
sufficient even to certify the actual occurrence of the events nar- 
rated. The history of miraculous pretension in the world, and the 
circumstances attending this special exhibition of it, suggest nat- 
ural explanations of the reported facts which rightly and infal- 
libly remove them from the region of the supernatural. 


Even if the reality of miracles’ could be substantiated, their 


value as evidence for the Divine Revelation is destroyed by the 
necessary admission that miracles are not limited to one source, 
but that there are miracles Satanic which are to be disbelieved, as 

well as Divine and evidential. As the doctrines supposed to be 
revealed are beyond Reason, and cannot in any sense, therefore, 
be- intelligently approved by the human intellect, no evidence 
which is of so double and inconclusive a nature could sufficiently 
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attest them. This alone would disqualify the Christian miracles 
for the duty which miracles alone are considered capable of per- 
forming. 

The supposed miraculous evidence for the Divine Revelation, 
moreover, is not only without any special divine character, being 
avowedly common also to Satanic agency, but it is not original 
either in conception or details. Similar miracles to those which 
are supposed to attest it are reported long antecedent to the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, and continued to be performed for 
centuries after it. A stream of miraculous pretension, in fact, has 
flowed through all human history, deep and broad asit has passed 
through the darker ages, but dwindling down to a thread as it 
has entered days of enlightenment. The evidence was too hack- 
neyed and commonplace to make any impression upon those before 
whom the Christian Miracles are said to have been performed, 
and it altogether failed to convince the people to whom the Re- 
velation was primarily addressed. The selection of such evidence 
for such a purpose is much more characteristic of human weak- 
ness than of divine power. . 

The true character of miracles is at once betrayed by the fact 
that their supposed occurrence has been confined to ages of ignor- 
ance and superstition, and that they are absolutely unknown in any 
time or place where science has provided witnesses fitted to ap- 
preciate and ascertain the nature of such exhibitions of super- 
natural power. There is not the slightest evidence that any 
attempt was made to investigate the supposed miraculous occur- 
rences, or to justify the inferences so freely drawn from them, 
nor is there any reason to believe that the witnesses possessed in 
any considerable degree the fulness of knowledge and sobriety 
of judgment requisite for the purpose. No miracle has yet estab- 
lished its claim to the rank even of apparent reality, and all 
such phenomena must remain in the dim region of imagination. 
The test applied to the largest class of miracles, connected with 
demoniacal possession, discloses the falsity of all miraculous pre- 
tension. 

There is no uncertainty as to the origin of belief in superna- 
tural interference with nature. The assertion that spurious 
miracles have sprung up round a few instances of genuine mira- 
culous power has not a single valid argument to support it. 
History clearly demonstrates that wherever ignorance and super- 
stition have prevailed every obscure occurrence has been attri- 
buted to supernatural agency, and it is freely acknowledged that, 
under their influence, inexplicable and miraculous are convertible 
terms. On the other hand, in proportion as knowledge of na- 
tural laws has increased, the theory of supernatural interference 
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with the order of nature has been dispelled, and miracles haye 
ceased. The effect of science, however, is not limited to the © 
present and future, but its action is equally retrospective, and 
phenomena which were once ignorantly isolated from. the great 
sequence of natural cause and effect, are now restored to their 
place in the unbroken order. Ignorance and superstition created 
miracles ; knowledge has for ever annihilated them. 

Miracles, of the reality of which there is no evidence worthy of 
the name, are not only contradictory to complete induction, but 
even on the avowal of those who affirm them, they only cease to 
be ineredible upon certain assumptions with regard to the Su- 
preme Being which are equally opposed to Reason. These assump- 
tions, it is not denied, are solely derived from the Revelation 
which miracles are intended to attest, and the whole argument, 
therefore, ends in the palpable absurdity of making the Revela- 
tion rest upon miracles which have nothing to rest upon them- 
selves but the Revelation. The antecedent assumption of the 
Divine design of Revelation and of the necessity for it stands 
upon no firmer foundation, and it is emphatically excluded by 
the whole constitution of the order of nature, whose imperative 
principle is progressive development. Upon all grounds of Rea- 
son and experience the supposed miraculous evidence, by which 
alone we could be justified in believing in the reality of the Divine 
Revelation, must be pronounced mere human delusion, and the 
result thus attained is confirmed by every external consideration. 

When we turn from more general arguments to examine the 
documentary evidence for the reality of the supposed miraculous 
occurrences, and of the Divine Revelation which they accredit, 
we meet with the characteristics which might have been expected. 
We do not find any real trace even of the existence of our Gos- 
pels for a century and a half after the events they record. They 
are anonymous narratives, and there is no evidence of any value 
connecting these works with the writers to whom they are popu- 
larly attributed. On the contrary, the facts stated by Papias 
fully justify the conclusion that our first and second Synopties 
cannot be the works said to have been composed by Matthew 
and Mark. The third Synoptic is an avowed compilation by one 
who was not an eye-witness of the occurrences narrated, and the 
identity of the writer cannot be established. As little was the 
supposed writer of the second Synoptic a personal.witness of the 
scenes of his history. The author of the fourth Gospel is un- 
known, and no impartial critic can assert the historical character 
of his narrative. Apart from continual minor contradictions. 
throughout all of these narratives, it is impossible to reconcile 
the markedly different representations of the fourth and of the 
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Synoptic Gospels. They mutually destroy each other as evidence. 
These Gospels themselves do not pretend to be inspired histories, 
and they cannot upon any ground be regarded as more than mere 
human compositions. As evidence for miracles and the reality 
of Divine Revelation they have no weight, being merely narra- 
tives, written long after the events recorded, by unknown per- 
sons who were neither eye-witnesses of the supposed miraculous 
occurrences, nor hearers of the statements they profess to report. 
Contemporary testimony of such a character would have pos- 
sessed little force against the opposing weight of complete induc- 
tion, but still smaller is the evidential value of such narratives. 
as these, which are largely or wholly based upon pious tradition, 
and which could not, in that superstitious age, have excluded the 
mythical elements which are so palpably incorporated in our 
Gospels. The world is full of illustrations of the rapid growth 
of legendary maiter, and it would indeed have been little short 
of miraculous had these narratives been exceptions to the uni- 
versal rule, written as they were under the strongest religious 
excitement at a time “ when almost every ordinary incident be- 
came a miracle,’ and in that “mythic period in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on the 
province of history.” Tradition, in other forms, to which appeal 
is sometimes made, is still more worthless, and, opposed to the 
result of universal experience, it is unworthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. | 

The miraculous evidence upon which alone, it is admitted, we 
could be justified in believing its astounding doctrines being thus 
nugatory, the claims of ,Christianity to be considered a Divine 
Revelation must necessarily be disallowed, and its supernatural 
elements, which are, in fact, the very substance of the system, 
inevitably sharing the same fate as the supposed miraculous evi- 
dence, must, therefore, be rejected as incredible and opposed to 
Reason and complete induction. 

It must be remembered that the claim to direct Divine origin, 
so far from being peculiar to Christianity, has been equally ad- 
vanced by all the great systems of Religion which have ever been 
promulgated and taken root in the world. In this, as in all other 
respects, Christianity can be fitly classified, and assigned its place 
in natural sequence with other historical creeds, by the rapidly 
maturing Science of Religion. The character of Divine Revela- 
tion, in any supernatural sense, cannot be accorded to any of the 
Religions which have successively laid claim to it ; and whilst in 
one sense Christianity is the most divine of all human systems, 
it must be remarked that-this is solely due to its noble morality, 
and not to its supernatural dogmas, which are not more original 
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than the evidence by which they are supposed to be attested 


The so-called Divine Revelation in fact is both in conception 


and details supremely anthropomorphic. There is not one of its 
dogmas which does not find parallels in antecedent religions, 
and although the same may be said of its isolated precepts, it is, 
notwithstanding, in the completeness and perfection of its ele- 
vated morality that its only true and undeniable originalit 
consists. 7 ie 
Christianity takes a higher position when recognized to be the 
most perfect development of human morality than it could do as 
an abortive pretendent to, divine honours. There is little indeed 
in its history and actual achievements to support the claim made 
on its behalf to the character of a scheme Divinely revealed for 
the salvation of the human race. Primarily communicated to a 
favoured nation, which almost unanimously rejected it then, and 
whose descendants still continue almost unanimously to confirm 
the original judgment, it has not, after upwards of 1800 years, 
obtained even the nominal adherence of more than a third of the 
human race.1. Sakya Muni, a teacher only second in nobility of 
character to Jesus, who, like him, proclaimed a system of elevated 
morality, has even now almost as many followers, although his 
missionaries have never penetrated the West,and his creed is much 
less adapted for general acceptance. Such results attained by a 
Religion specially claiming the character of direct Divine Reve- 
lation cannot be called supernatural, although they may not be 
disproportionate for a human system of pure spiritual morality. 
In considering the actual position of Christianity, however, and 
what it may have done for the world as a religious system, its 
supernatural dogmas become a mere question of detail. The 
Divine origin attributed to its founder, the miraculous cireum- 
stances represented as attending his birth and subsequent career, 
as well as the hope of reward in a future life, and the fear of 
eternal punishment, undoubtedly exercised a certain influence in 
ages of darkness and superstition, to which the lofty morality of 
Jesus might have appealed in vain, and, therefore, they may have 


Ἵ The different creeds may be roughly estimated as follows :— 


Christians ; t : ; , 340 millions, 
Other creeds Σ : } ᾿ » 660 ts 
The last item is composed as follows :— 
Makomedans . 4 A : . 124 millions. 
Buddhists : ; : , εἶ 
Brahmins ἶ : ‘ : .«. 130 $f 
Other Pagans . j Ἶ ‘ ° 100 ἐξ 
Jews . 6 ἐξ 


Cf. A. K. Johnston, Physical Atlas, 1856, Chart xxxiv., p. 111. 
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contributed towards the propagation of Christianity. The super- 
natural dogmas, however, have no virtue in themselves. We 
shall not here inquire how much or how little of civilization in 
Europe has been due to the influence of Christianity, but we may 
assert that whatever beneficial effect has been produced by it has 
been solely attributable to its morality. It is an undoubted fact 
that wherever, as in the Eastern Church, dogmatic theology has 
been dominant, civilization has declined. Theological bigotr 
rapidly extinguishes Christian virtues. But for the filtration of 
morality through doctrinal obstructions the dogmas of ecclesias- 
tical Christianity would have produced little or nothing but evilfor 
the world. They have been the fruitful source of “hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness,” and their propagation by sword and 
stake has ensanguined many a page of history. Whatever ser- 
vice the supernatural dogmas may have rendered in securing au- 
thority for the sublime Religion of Jesus in ages of barbarism 
incapable of understanding its elevated purity, their influence 
and utility can only be regarded as temporary. Their abandon- 
ment can have no prejudicial effect upon the.power of Religion. 
No one who pretends to make the moral teaching of Jesus the 
rule of life merely from dogmatic obligation can have understood 
that morality at all, or penetrated beyond the mefe letter of its 
precepts.’ On the other hand, weighted as Christian morality has 
been by supernatural dogmas, which are felt to be incredible, 
doubt and hesitation with regard to these more or less paralyzes 
its practical authority. 

Even Bishop Butler acknowledges that the importance of 
Christianity primarily arises from its being a distinct declaration 
and institution of natural morality; and he only accords to its 
supernatural dogmas,! a secondary rank. No one can have atten- 
tively studied the subject without being struck by the absence of 
any such dogmas from the earlier records of the teaching of 
Jesus. We shall probably never be able to determine now how 
far the great teacher may, through his own speculations or mis- 
understood spiritual utterances, have originated the supernatural 
doctrines subsequently attributed to him, and by which his whole 
history and system soon became suffused. There can be little 
doubt that in great part the miraculous elements of Christianity 
are due to the profound and excited veneration of uninstructed 
and superstitious ages for the elevated character of Jesus. The 
history of the world is not. without instances of similar pheno- 
mena, but as a slight illustration of the tendency we may, in 
passing, merely point to the case of the excited and superstitious 
populace of Lystra, who with less reason are described as hailing 


1 Analogy, part ii., ch. 1. 
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Paul and Barnabas as gods. Whatever explanation may be given, — 
- however, it is undeniable that the earliest teaching of Jesus re- 
corded in the Gospel which can be regarded in any degree as his- 
torical is pure morality almost, if not quite, free from theological 
dogmas. Morality was the essence of his system; theology was 
an after-thought. It is to the followers of Jesus, and not to the 
Master himself, that we owe the supernatural elements so char- 
acteristic of the age and people. We may look in vain inthe ~ 
Synoptic Gospels for the doctrines elaborated in the Pauline — 
Epistles and the Gospel of Ephesus. The great transformation 
of Christianity was thus effected by men who had never seen 
Jesus, and who were only acquainted with his teaching when 
already transmuted by tradition. The fervid imagination of the — 
East constructed Christian theology. It is not. difficult to follow 
the gradual development of the creeds of the Church, and it is 
certainly most instructive to observe the progressive boldness 
with which its dogmas were expanded by pious enthusiasm. The 
New Testament alone represents several stages of dogmatic evo- 
lution. Before his first followers had passed away, intricate 
systems of dogma and mysticism began to prevail. The disciples 
who had so often misunderstood the teaching of Jesus during his 
life, piously distorted it after his death. His simple lessons of — 
meekness and humility were soon forgotten. With lamentable ὁ 
rapidity the elaborate structure of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
following stereotyped lines of human superstition, and deeply 
coloured by Alexandrian philosophy, displaced the simple morality 
of Jesus. Doctrinal controversy, which commenced amongst the 
very apostles, has ever since divided the unity of the Christian 
body. The perverted ingenuity of successive generations of 
Churchmen has filled the world with theological quibbles which 
have naturally enough culminated of late in doctrines of Imma- 
culate Conception and Papal Infallibility. 

It must be admitted that Christian ethics were not in their de- 
tails either new or original. The precepts which distinguish the 
system may be found separately in early religions, in ancient 
philosophies, and in the utterances of the great poets and seers of 
Israel. The teaching of Jesus, however; carried morality to the 
sublimest point attained, or even attainable, by humanity. The 
influence of his spiritual religion has been rendered doubly great 
by the unparalleled purity and elevation of his own character. 
Surpassing in his sublime simplicity and earnestness the moral 
grandeur of SAkya Muni, and putting to the blush the sometimes 
sullied, though generally admirable, teaching of Socrates and 
Plato, and the whole round of Greek philosophers, he presented 
the rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can estimate it, uniformly 
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noble and consistent with his own lofty principles, so that the “im- 
itation of Christ” has become almost the final word in the preach- 
ing of his religion, and must continue to be one of the most pow- 
erful elements of its permanence. His system might not be new, 
but it was ina high sense the perfect development of natural 
morality, and it was final in this respect amongst others, that, 
superseding codes of law and elaborate rules of life, it confined 
itself to two fundamental principles: Love to God and love to 
man. Whilst all previous systems had merely sought to purify 
the stream, it demanded the purification of the fountain. It 
placed the evil thought on a par with the evil action. Such 
morality, based upon the intelligent and earnest acceptance of 
Divine Law, and perfect recognition of the brotherhood of man, 
is the highest conceivable by humanity, and although its power 
and influence must augment with the increase of enlightenment, it 
is itself beyond development, consisting as it does of principles un- 
limited in their range, and inexhaustible in their application. Its 
perfect realization is that true spiritual Nirvana which Sakya 
Muni less clearly conceived, and obscured with Oriental mystic- 
ism: extinction of rebellious personal opposition to Divine order, 
and the attainment of perfect harmony with the will of God. 
Such a system can well afford to abandon claims to a superna- 
tural character which have been raised for it in ages of supersti- 
tious ignorance, but which now doit but little honour, and to 
purge itself of dogmas devised by pious fanaticism against which 
reason and morality revolt. It is obvious that such morality 
must be embraced for its own excellence alone. It requires no 
miraculous evidence, and it is independent of supernatural dogma. 
We cannot in any high sense receive it at all except for its own 
sake, with earnest appreciation of its truth, and love of its per- 
fect principles; and any argument that Christian Morality would 
not possess authority and influence apart from Christian Theol- 
ogy is degrading to the very religion it pretends to uphold. No 


practice of Christian ethics for any ulterior object whatever can 


be more than mere formality. Mosaism might be content with 
observance of Law secured by a promise of length of days in the 
land, or a threat of death to the offender, but the great Teacher 
demanded holiness for itself alone. The morality of Jesus lays 
absolute claim to the whole heart and mind, and they cannot be 
bribed by hopes of heaven, or coerced by fears of hell. The pur- 
ity of heart which alone “sees God” is not dependent on views 
of the Trinity, or belief in a miraculous birth and incarnation. 
On the contrary, the importance which has been attached to The- 
ology by the Christian Church, almost from its foundation, has 
been subversive of Christian morality. In surrendering its mir- 
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aculous element, and its claims to supernatural origin, therefore, 
the religion of Jesus. does not lose its virtue or the qualities 
which have made it a blessing to humanity. It sacrifices none of 
that elevated character which has distinguished and raised it 
above all human systems: it merely relinquishes a claim which it 
has shared with all antecedent religions, and severs its connection 
with ignorant superstition. It is too divine in its morality to re- 

quire the aid of miraculous attributes. No supernatural halo can 
heighten its spiritual beauty, and no mysticism deepen its holi- 
ness. In its perfect simplicity it is sublime, and in its profound 

wisdom it is eternal. 

_ We gain infinitely more than we lose in abandoning belief in 

the reality of Divine Revelation. Whilst we retain pure and un- 

impaired the light of Christian Morality, we relinquish nothing but. 
the debasing elements added to it by human superstition. We 

are no longer bound to believe a theology which outrages Reason 

and moral sense. We are freed from base anthropomorphic views. 
of God and his government of the universe; and from Jewish 

mythology we rise to higher conceptions of an infinitely wise and 
beneficent Being, hidden from our finite minds it is true in the 

impenetrable glory of Divinity, but whose Laws of wondrous 

comprehensiveness and perfection we ever perceive in operation 

around us. We are no longer disturbed by visions of fitful inter- 

ference with the order of Nature, but we recognize that the Being 

who regulates the universe is without variableness or shadow of 

turning. I[tis singular how little there isin the supposed Revela- 

tion of alleged information, however incredible, regarding that 

which is beyond the limits of human thought, but that little is of 
a character which reason declares to be the “wildest delusion.” Let — 
no man whose belief in the reality of Divine Revelation may be 

destroyed by such inquiry complain that he has lost a precious 

possession, and that nothing is left, but a blank. The Revelation 

not being a reality, that which he has lost was but an illusion, 

and that which is left isthe Truth. If he be content with illu- 

sions he will speedily be consoled ; if he be a lover only of truth, 

instead of a blank he will recognize that the reality before him 

is full of great peace. 

If we know less than we have supposed of man’s destiny, we 
may at least rejoice that we are no-longer compelled to believe 
that which is unworthy. The limits of thought once attained, 
we may well be unmoved in the assurance that, all that we do - 
know of the regulation of the universe being so perfect and wise, 
all that we do not know must be equally so. Here enters the 
true and noble Faith, which is the child\of Reason. If we have 
believed a system, the details of which must at one time or 
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another have shocked the mind of every intelligent man, and be- 
lieved it simply because it was supposed to be revealed, we may 
equally believe in the wisdom and goodness of what is not re-- 
vealed. The mere act of communication to us is nothing: Faith 
in the perfect ordering of all things is independent of revelation.. 

The argument so often employed by theologians that Divine 
Revelation is necessary for man, and that certain views contained 
in that Revelation are required by our moral consciousness, is 
purely imaginary and derived from the Revelation which it seeks 
to maintain. The only thing absolutely necessary for man is 
Truth ; and to that, and that alone, must our moral consciousness 
adapt itself. Reason and experience forbid the expectation that 
we can acquire any knowledge otherwise than through natural 
channels. To complain that we do not know all that we desire 
to know is foolish and unreasonable. It is tantamount to com- 
plaining that the mind of man is not differently constituted. All 
of which the human mind is capable we may, now or hereafter, 
know. The limits of the Knowable are not yet finally determined, 
but they alone are the bounds of thought, although even there the 
eye of Reason may glance into the distance beyond. To attain the 
full altitude of the Knowable, whatever that may be, should be 
our earnest aim, and more than this is not for humanity. We 
might as well expect to be supernaturally nourished as superna- 
turally informed. It is as irrational to expect or demand know- 
ledge unattainable naturally by man’s intellect as it is for a child 
to ery for the moon. We may be certain that information which 
is beyond the ultimate reach of Reason is as unnecessary as it is 
inaccessible. Man knows, or may know, all that man requires to. 
know. To deny this is to deny the perfection of the Laws which 
regulate the Universe. The necessity of Divine Revelation is a 
pure theological figment utterly opposed to Reason. 

Escaping from it we exchange a Jewish anthropomorphic 
Divinity made after our image for an omnipresent God under 
whose beneficent government we know that all that is consistent 
with wise and omnipotent Law is prospered and brought to per- 
fection, and all that is opposed to Divine order is mercifully frus- 
trated and brought to naught. The man who is truly inspired 
by the morality of Jesus and penetrated by that love of God and 
of man which is its living principle, cheerfully ratifies the fiat 
which thus maintains the order of Nature, and recognizes its 
ultimate transcendence and good, for by virtue of that noble mo- 
rality we cease to be mere units seeking only individual or selfish 
advantage. It is manifestly our first duty, as it should be our 
supremest pleasure, to apprehend as clearly as we may the laws 
by which the Supreme Being governs the Universe, and to bring 
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ourselves and our actions into reverent harmony with them, con- 
forming ourselves to their teaching, and Jearning wisdom fro: nae 
their decrees. Thus making the Divine Will our will we sha 
recognize in the highest sense that God is ever with us, that his — 
good providence controls our slightest actions; that we are ποῦ 
the sport of Satanic malice nor the victims of ‘fitful caprice, but — 
are eternally cared for and governed by an omnipresent immute 3 
ble power for which nothing is too great, nothing too ee ij 
and in whose Divine order a fitting place is found for the low rest 
as well as the highest in the palpitating life of the Une : ee i 
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PART IY. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 


BEFORE we proceed to examine the evidence for miracles and the 
reality of Divine Revelation which is furnished by the last his- 
torical book of the New Testament, entitled the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” it is well that we should briefly recall to mind some 
characteristics of the document, which most materially affect the 
value of any testimony emanating from it. Whilst generally as-. 
serting the resurrection of Jesus, and his bodily ascension, re- 
garding which indeed it adds fresh details, this work presents to 
usa new cycle of miracles, and so profusely introduces superna- 
tural agency into the history of the early church that, in com- 
parison with it, the Gospels seem almost sober narratives. The 
Apostles are instructed and comforted by visions and revelations, 
and they, and all who believe, are filled with the Holy Spirit and 
speak with other tongues. The Apostles are delivered from prison 
and from bonds by angels or by an earthquake. Men fall dead 
or are smitten with blindness at their rebuke. They heal the 
sick, raise the dead, and handkerchiefs brought from their bodies 
cure diseases and expel evil spirits. 

_As a general rule, any document so full of miraculous episodes 
and supernatural occurrences would, without hesitation, be char- 
acterized as fabulous and incredible, and would not, by any sober- 
minded reader, be for a moment accepted as historical. There is 
no other testimony for these miracles. Let the reader endeavour 
to form some conception of the nature and amount of evidence 


necessary to establish the truth of statements antecedently so in- 


credible, and compare it with the testimony of this solitary and 
anonymous document, the character and value of which we shall 
now proceed more closely to examine. 


46 
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It is generally admitted, and indeed it is undeniable, that no 
distinct and unequivocal reference to the Acts of the Apostles, Ὁ 
and to Luke as their author, occurs in the writings of Fathers be- 
fore one by Irenzeus' about the end of the second century. Pas- 
sages are, however, pointed out in earlier writings as indicati 
the use and consequent existence of our document, all of whiel 
we shall now examine. 

Several of these occur in the “ Epistle to the Corinthians,” 
ascribed to Clement of Rome. The first, immediately compared 
with the passage to which it is supposed to be a reference,? is as” 
follows :— | 


EPISTLE ©. II. Acts xx. 35. 


Ye were all humble-minded, not 
. . and to remember the words 


boasting at all, subjecting yourselves 
rather than subjecting others, more 
gladly giving than receiving. 


Παντες te ἐταπεινοφρονεῖτε, μη- 
δὲν ἀλαζονευόμενοι, ὑποταόόσόμ- 
évor, μᾶλλον ἢ ὑποταδόοντεξ, 
ἤδιον διδόντες ἢ λαμβάνοντες... 


of the Lord Jesus, that he himself 
said : [Ὁ is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 


+++. MvyMoveEvety τὲ τῶν λόγων 

του κυρίου Ἰησοῦ, OT1 αὐτὸς εἰπὲν 
, ΄ ΕῚ “« / 

Mandpiov ἐότιν μᾶλλον διδόναι. 


ἤ λαμβανεῖν. 


The words of the Epistle are not a quotation, but merely occur 
in the course of an address. They do not take the form of an 
axiom, but are a comment on the conduct of the Corinthians, 
which may have been suggested either by written or oral tradi- 


tion, or by moral maxims long before current in heathen philo- 4 


sophy.2 It is unnecessary to enter minutely into this, however, 
or to point out the linguistic differences between the two pas- 
sages, for one point alone settles the question. Inthe Acts: the 


saying, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” is distinctly — 4 


introduced as a quotation of “words of the Lord Jesus,” and the 
exhortation “to remember” them, conveys the inference that they 


1 Adv. Her., iii. 14, §§ 1, 2; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 124; Credner, Hinl. N. T., 
i. 1, p. 273 ἔν ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 71 f. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch, N. T., 
p. 279 ff. ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml. N. T. Canons, p. 161, anm. 2; Meyer, Kr. 
exeg. H’buch. iib. die Apostelgeschichte, 4te Aufl., 1870, p. 1 f. ; Neuwdecker, Hinl. 
N. T., p. 337, anm. 2 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p, 118, anm. 2; De Wette, 
Einl. N T., p. 254; Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, p. 71. 

2 Dressel, Patr. Ap. Opp., 1863, p. 48; Hefele, Patr. Ap. Opp., 1842, p. 29; 
Jacobson, Patr. Apost., 1863, i. p. 11 ; Kirchhofer, Quellens. N. T. Canons, p. 162 ; 
Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 34; Lightfoot, The Epistles of 8. 
Clement of Rome, 1869, p. 36. Cf. Meyer, Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 453. 

8 Ev ποιεῖν ὕδιόν ἐστι του παόχειν. Epicur. ap. Plut. Mor. p. 778 c. 
Errat enim si quis beneficium libentius accipit quam reddit. Seneca, Epist. lxxxi. 
17, Μᾶλλον ἐότι tov ἐλευθερίου τὸ διδόναι os δεῖ ἢ λαμβάνειν ὅθεν 
δεῖ, καὶ μὴ λαμβάνειν ὅθεν οὐ δεῖ, τῆς yap ἀρετῆς μᾶλλον τὸ εὖ 
ποιεῖν ἢ τὸ εὖ παόχειν. Aristotle, Eth. Nicom. iv. 1. Ζωρεῖσθαι "αὶ 
seas κρεῖττον ἢ λαμβάνειν. Artemidor. Oneirocr. iv. 8. Of. Wetstein, 
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were well known. They must either have formefl part of Gospels 
now no longer extant, as they are not found in ours, or have been 
familiar as the unwritten tradition of sayings of the Master. In 
either case, if the passage in the Epistle be a reference to these 
words at all, it must be held a reference to an apocryphal gospel, 
or to tradition, and it cannot reasonably be maintained that they 
must necessarily have been derived from a work which itself dis- 
tinetly quotes them from another source. It would be against 
every principle of evidence, under such circumstances, to conclude 
the passage to be an allusion to this special work, of whose pre- 
vious existence we have no independent evidence The slight 
coincidence in the expression, without indication that any parti- 
cular passage is in the mind of the author, and without any men- 
tion of the Acts, therefore, is no evidence whatever of the existence 
of that work. 

A few critics point to some parts of the following passage as 
showing acquaintance with Acts :—“Through jealousy Paul also 
pointed out the way to the prize of patience, having borne chains 
seven times, having been put to flight, having been stoned; hav- 
ing become a preacher both in the East and in the West, he gained 
the noble renown due to his faith; having taught the whole world 
righteousness, and come to the extremity of the West, and having 
suffered martyrdom by command of the rulers, he was thus re- 
moved from the world and went to the holy place, having become 
a most eminent example of patience.”? The slightest impartial 
consideration, however, must convince any one that this passage 
does not indicate the use of the “Acts of the Apostles The 
Epistle speaks of seven imprisonments, of some of which the 
Acts make no mention, and this must, therefore, have been de- 
rived from another source.? The reference to his “coming to the 
extremity of the West ” (τέρμα τῆς δύσεως), whatever interpretation 
be put upon it, and to his death, obviously carries the history 
further than the Acts, and cannot have been derived from that 
document. 


1 Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 269; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., ii. p. 73 ; Hkker, Disq. 
crit. et hist. de Clem. Rom. priore ad Cor. epist., 1854, p. 59; Hilgenfeld, Die 
apost. Vater, 1853, p. 73; N. T. extra Can. recept., 1866, 1. p. 78 ; Zeller, Apos- 
telgesch., p. 9. 

2 Aida ἔρλλον καὶ o Παῦλος ὑπομονῆς βραβεῖον [ὑπέδει)] ξεν, éx- 
TaULS δεσμὰ φορέδας, φυγαδευθείς, λιθασθείς, κήρυξ γενομενος EV 
τε τῇ ἀνατολῇ καὶ ἐν re τῇ δυόδει, τὸ γενναῖον τῆς πίστεως AL- 
τοῦ κλέος ἔλαβεν, δικαιοσύνην διδάξας ὅλον τὸν κόόμον, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὸ τέρμα τῆς δύσεως ἐλθων' καὶ μαρτυρήσας ἐπὶ τῶν ἡγουμένων, 
οὕτως ἀπηλλάγη τοῦ πκοόμου καὶ εἰς τὸν ἅγιον τοπον ἐπορεύθη, 
ὑπομονῆς VEVOMEVOS μέγιστος ὑπογραμμος. Cc. ν. Ἶ 

3 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 52; Hkker, Disq., p. 64; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 
109, anm. 13 ; N. T. extra Can. recept., i. p. 79 ;. Lightfoot, Eps. of 8. Clement 
of Rome, p. 48; Lipsius, De Clementis Rom, Ep. and Cor. priore Disq., 1855, p. 
128, Annot. 3; Zeller, Apg., p. 9. 
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The last passage, which, it is affirmed,! shows acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles is the following: “ But what shall we 
say regarding David who hath obtained a good report (ἐπὶ τῳ 


μεμαρτυρημένῳ Δαυείδ) ἢ unto whom (zpos ov) God said: ‘I found a 


man after mine own heart, David, the son of Jesse: in everlasting 

mercy I anointed him.’”? This is said to be derived from Acts 

xiii. 22: “And when he removed him he raised up to them 

David for king; to whom’ also he gave testimony (ᾧ καὶ εἶπεν 
μαρτυρήσας) : 1 found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own 

heart, who will do all my will.”*. The passage, however, is com- 
pounded of two quotations loosely made from the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, from which all the quotations in the 

Epistle are taken. Ps. lxxxviii. 20: “I found David my servant ; 
in holy mercy I anointed him.”* And 1 Sam. xiii.: “A man after 
his own heart.”> Clement of Alexandria quotes this passage from 

the Epistle, and for “ in everlasting mercy” reads “ with hely oil” 
(ἐν ἐλαίῳ ἁγίῳ) as in the Psalm.® Although, therefore, our Alexan- 

drian MS. of the Epistle has the reading which we have given 

above, even if we suppose that the Alexandrian Clement may 
have found a more correct version in his MS., the argument would 

not be affected. The whole similarity lies in the insertion of “ the . 
son of Jesse,’ but this was a most common addition to any men- 

tion of David, and by the completion of the passage from the 

Psalm, the omission of “who will do all my will,’ the peculiar 

phrase of the Acts,as well as the difference of introductory expres- 

sions, any connection between the two is severed, and it is apparent 
that the quotation of the Epistle may legitimately be referred to 

the Septuagint,’ with which it agrees much more closely than 

with the Acts. In no case could such slight coincidences prove 

acquaintance with the Acts of the Apostles.® 


1 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 65; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. 40; Lightfoot, Eps. of 8. Clem., 
Ῥ. 79; Tregelles, Can. Murat., p. 82; Wotton, Clem. Rom., p. 90. Cf. Lardner, 
Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 34; Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 161. | ᾿ 

3 Τί δὲ εἴπωμεν ἐπὶ τῷ μεμαρτυρημένῳ Δαυείδ ; πρὸς ὃν εἴπεν ὁ 

θεός, Εὗρον ἄνδρα κατὰ τὴν καρδίαν μου, Δαυεὶδ τὸν του Ιεσσαι. 
ἐν ἐλέει αἰωνίῳ ἔχριδσα αὐτον. «. xviii. ; 
~2> Καὶ μεταστήσας αὐτὸν ἤγειρεν τὸν Δαυεὶδ αὐτοῖς εἰς βασιλέα, 
@ καὶ εἶπεν μαρτυρήσας. Εὗρον Δαυεὶδ τὸν tov Ἰεσσαί, avdpa 
te τὴν καρδίαν μου, 6S ποιήδει πάντα TA θελήματα μου. Acts 
xiii. 

4 Evpov Δαυεὶδ τὸν δοῦλόν μου, ἐν ἐλέει “ἁγίῳ ἔχριδα αὐτόν. 
The Alexandrian MS, reads ἐν ἐλαίῳ adyiw μου. The quotation given is the 
reading of the Vatican Codex. ; 

5 ἄνθρωπον nara τὴν καρδίαν avrov. 6 Stromata, iv. 17. 

7 Kichhorn, Einl. N.T., p.72£.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 9. Cf. Davidson, Int. 
N.T., ii. p. 269; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 101. 

8 Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., p. 72 f.; Neudecker, Einl. N.T., p. 337, anm. 2; Alford, 
Greek Test., ii. Proleg. p. 20 ; Hilgenfeld, Ap. Viiter, p. 108; Zeller, Apg., p. 9;- 
Dr. Westcott does not claim any: On the Canon, 1875, p. 48, note 2. 
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Only one passage of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” is referred to by 
any one’ as indicating acquaintance with the Acts. It is as fol- 
lows, c. 7: “ If therefore the son of God, being Lord, and about to 
judge quick and dead (kai μελλων κρίνειν ζῶντας καὶ νεκρούς) suffered,” 
&c. Thisis compared with Acts x.42 . . . “and to testify 
that it is he who has been appointed by God judge of quick and 
dead” (ὅτι αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ ὡρισμένος ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ κριτὴς ζώντων καὶ νεκρῶν). 
Lardner, who compares the expression of the Epistle with Acts, 
equally compares it with that in 2 Tim. iv.1 . . . “and 
Christ Jesus who is about to judge the quick and dead” (μελλοντος 
κρίνειν ζῶντας καὶ νεκρούς), to which it is more commonly referred, 3 
and 1 Pet.iv.5 . . . “to him who is ready to judge quick 
and dead” (κρῖναι ζῶντας καὶ vexpovs). He adds, however: “It is not 
possible to say what text he refers to, though that in Timothy 
has the same words. But perhaps there is no proof that he refers 
to any. This was an article known to every common Christian ; 
whereas this writer (whoever he be) was able to teach the Chris- 
tian religion, and that without respect to any written gospels or 
epistles.”* It is scarcely necessary to add anything to this. There 
is of course no trace of the use of Acts in the Epistle.* 

It is asserted that there is a “clear allusion”® to Acts in the 
Pastor of Hermas. The passages may be compared as follows: - 


Vis. Iv. 2. Aots tv. 12. 
. . » « and didst open thy heart to And there is salvation in no other : 
the Lord, believing that by no other | for neither is there any other name 
couldst thou be saved than by the | under the heaven that has been given 


great and glorious name. among men whereby we must be 
saved. 


y+ + καὶ τὴν napdiay 6ov | καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν ἄλλῳ οὐδενὶ ἡ 
ἤνοιξας πρὸς τὸν κύριον, πιότευ"- σωτηρία: οὐδὲ γὰρ ὄνομα ἐότιν 
as ori δι οὐδενὸς δύνῃ δσωθῆν αἱ | ἕτερον ὑποὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν τὸ δε- 
εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ ἐν-  δομένον ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἐν ᾧ δεῖ 
δόξου ὀνόματος. σωθῆναι Huds. 


The slightest comparison of these passages suffices to show that 
the one is not dependent on the other. The Old Testament is full 
of passages in which the name of the Lord is magnified as the 
only source of safety and salvation. In the Pauline Epistles like- 
wise there are numerous passages of a similar tenour. For 
instance, the passage from Joel ii. 32, is quoted Rom. x.13: “ For 
‘whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved” 


1 Kirchhofer, Quellens..N.T. Can., p. 161. 

2 Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 48, n. 2. 

3 Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 17. 

4 Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., ii. p. 72 ; Neudecker, Hinl. N.T., p. 337, an. 2; Donald- 
son, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 242. 

5 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 198 f. 
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(Πᾶς yap ὃς ἄν ἐπικαλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου σωθήσεται). There was ir 
fact no formula more current either amongst the Jews or in the 
early Church ; and there is no legitimate ground for tracing such 
an expression to the Acts of the Apostles.” 

The only other passage which is quoted® as indicating acquaint- 
ance with Acts is the following, which we at once contrast with 
the supposed parallel : 


ΞΊΜΙΙ, ΙΧ. 28. 


But ye who suffer on account of 
the name ought to praise God, that 
God deemed ye worthy to bear his 
name, and that all your sins may be 
redeemed. 


ὑμεῖς δὲ of πάσχοντες Eveney τοῦ 
ὀνόματος δοξαζειν ὀφείλετε τὸν 


Acts v. 41. 


So they departed rejoicing from the 
presence of the council that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for 
the name. : 


oi μὲν οὖν ἐπορεύοντο yaiportes 


ἀπὸ προσώπου του συνεδρίου, ὅτι 
κατηξιωθηόαν ὑπὲρ TOV ὀνόματος 


θεόν, ὅτι ἀξίους ὑμᾶς ἡγήσατο οἱ | x 
ατιμασθῇ vat, 


θεὸς ἵνα τουτου To ὄνομα βαᾶδ- 

~ e » ε 
τάζητε, καὶ πᾶσαι ὑμὼν αἱ ἁμαρ- 
τίαι ταθώσδιν. 


Here again a formula is employed which is common throughout 
the New Testament, and which, applied as it is here to those who 
were persecuted, we have reason to believe was in general use in 
the early Church. It is almost unnecessary to point out any 
examples. Everywhere “the name” of God or of Jesus is the 
symbol used to represent the concrete idea, and in the heavenl 

Jerusalem of the Apocalypse the servants of God and of the Lam 

are to have “his name” on their foreheads. The one expression, 
however, which is peculiar in the passage: “counted worthy,’— 
in the Acts κατηξιώθησαν, and in the Pastor ἀξίους ἡγήσατο, ---ἰ8 a per- 
fectly natural and simple one, the use of which cannot be exclu- 
sively conceded to the Acts of the Apostles. It is found frequently 
in the Pauline Epistles, as for instance in 2 Thes. i. 5, where, after 
saying that they give thanks to God for them and glory in the 
churches of God for the patience and faith with which the Thes- 
salonians endure persecutions, the writer continues: “which is a 
token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be counted 
worthy (καταξιωθῆναι) of the kingdom of God, for which ye also 
suffer (πάσχετε); and again, in the same chapter, v. 11, 12,“ Where- 
fore we also pray always for you that our God may cownt you 
worthy (ἀξιώσῃ) of the calling, and fulfil all good pleasure of good- 


1 The same passage is quoted, Acts ii. 21. Cf. Ephes. i. 20, 21; Philip. ii. 9 ff. ; 
1 John ν. 13 f. 
2 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 10; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 269. Neither Kirchho- 
_ fer nor Lardner advances the passage at all. 
3 Lardner, Works, ii. p. 56. This is not advanced by Kirchhofer, nor does Dr. 
Westcott refer to it. Even Hefele does not suggest a reference. 
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ness and work of faith with power ; that the name of our Lord 
Jesus may be glorified in you (ἐνδοξασθῇ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ ἐν ὑμῖν), &e. The passage we are examining cannot be 
traced to the “ Acts of the Apostles.”! It must be obvious to all 
that the Pastor of Hermas does not present any evidence even of 
the existence of the Acts at the time it was written.” 

Only two passages in the Epistles of pseudo-Ignatius are pointed 
out as indicating acquaintance with the Acts, and even these are 
not advanced by many critics. We have already so fully discussed 
these Epistles that no more need now be said. We must pronounce 
them spurious in all their recensions and incapable of affording 
evidence upon any point earlier than towards the end of the 
second century. Those, however, who would still receive as 
genuine the testimony of the three Syriac Epistles, must declare 
that they do not present any trace of the existence of the Acts, 
inasmuch as the two passages adduced to show the use of that 
work do not occur in those letters. They are found in the shorter 
recension of the Epistles to the Smyrnzeans and Philadelphians. 
We might, therefore, altogether refuse to examine the passages, 
but in order to show the exact nature of the case made out by 
apologists, we shall briefly refer to them. We at once compare 
the first with its supposed parallel.? 


Ep. To SMyYRN. iii. 


But after the resurrection he did 
eat and drink with them, as in the 
flesh, although spiritually united to 
the Father. 


Mera’ δὲ τὴν ἀνάστασιν συνέφα- 
VEV αὐτοῖς καὶ δυνέπιεν ὡς δαρ- 
HLKOS, καίπερ πνευματικῶς ἡνῶω- 
μένος τῷ πατρί. 


Acts x, 41. 


~ * ~» even to us who did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from 
the dead. 


ες ὡς μὲν οἵτινες Cvvepay omer 
~ , 

καὶ συνεπίομεν αὐτῷ μετα ETO 

αγναόστῆναι arctov ἐπ νερῶν. 


There is nothing in this passage which bears any peculiar 


analogy to the Acts, for the statement is a simple reference to a 
tradition which is also embodied both in the third Synoptic* and 
in the fourth Gospel ;> and the mere use of the common words 
φάγειν and πίνειν could not prove anything. The passage occurs in 
the Epistle immediately after a quotation, said by Jerome to be 


1 Eichhorn, Einl. N.T., ii. p. 73 f. 

2 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 306; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 
269 ; Neudecker, Einl. N.T., p. 337, anm. 2; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 9 f. 

8 Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 73 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellens., 162 ; 
Zahn, Ignat. v. Ant., 1873, p. 600. 

Dr. Westcott does not claim either this or the second (On the Canon, p. 48, 
note 2), and Hefele merely suggests comparison with Acts (Patr. Ap., p. 103, 


p. 98). 
4 Luke xxiv. 42 ff. 5 John xxi. 12 ff, 


se 
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taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, relating an ap- 
pearance of Jesus to “those who were with Peter,’ in which 
Jesus is represented as making them handle him in order to con- 
vince them that he is not an incorporeal spirit.1 The quotation 
bears considerable affinity to the narrative in the third Synoptic 
(xxiv. 39), at the close of which Jesus is represented as eating 
with the disciples. It is-highly probable that the Gospel from 
which the writer of the Epistle quoted contained the same detail, 
to which this would naturally be a direct descriptive reference. 
In any case it affords no evidence of the existence of the Acts of 
the Apostles.” 

The second passage, which is still more rarely advanced; is as 
follows :— 


Ep. To PHIDAD. ii. 


For many wolves (which appear) 
worthy of belief, make captive by 
evil pleasure the runners in the course 
of God. 


πολλοὶ yap λύκοι ἀξιόπιστοι ἡδονῇ 
nanny αἰχμαλωτίζουσιν τοὺς θεο- 
δρομους. 


Aots xx. 29. 


I know that after my departing 
grievous wolves will enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock. 


ἐγὼ οἷδα ὅτι εἰδελεύδονται μετὰ 
τὴν ἀφιξίν μου λύκοι Bapeis ets 
ὑμᾶς, μὴ φειδομεν οὶ τοῦ ποιμνίου. 


The only point of coincidence between these two passages is the 
use of the word “wolves.” In the Epistle the expression is 
πολλοί Χύκοι ἀξιόπιστοι, Whilst in Acts it is λύκοι βαρεῖς, Now the 
image is substantially found in the Sermon on the Mount, one 
form of which is given in the first Synoptic, vii. 15, 16, and which 
undeniably must have formed part. of many of the Gospels which — 
are mentioned by the writer of the third Synoptic. We find 
Justin Martyr twice quoting another form of the saying: “ For 
many (πολλοὶ) shall arrive in my name, outwardly indeed clothed 
in sheep’s skins, but inwardly being ravening wolves (λύκοι 
dprayes). * The use of the term as applied to men was certainly 
common in the early Church: The idea expressed in the Epistle 
is more closely found in 2 Timothy iii. 1 ff., in the description of 
those who are to come in the last days, and who will (v. 6) “creep 
into the houses and lead captive (αἰχμαλωτίζοντες) silly women laden 
with sins, led away with divers lusts.” The passage cannot be 
traced to the Acts,> and the Ignatian Epistles, spurious though 


1 Quoted, p. 240. 

2 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 51; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 1870, p. 1; Neudecker, 
Einl. N. T., p. 337, anm. 2 ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 280 f. 

3 Jacobson, Patr. Ap., ii. 418. 

4 See discussion of the quotation, p, 298, note 2, p. 313 f. 

5 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 51. 
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they be, do not present any evidence of the existence of that 
work. 

Only two sentences are pointed out in the “ Epistle of Poly- 
carp” as denoting acquaintance with the Acts. The first and 
only one of these on which much stress is laid is the fol- 
lowing :—? 

EPISTLE 1. Acts li. 24. 


Whom God raised (ἤ7 ειρε), hay-| Whom God raised up (αγέστησε), 
ing loosed the pains of hell (δου). | having loosed the pains of death 
. (θανάτου). k 


ὃν ἤγειρεν οἱ θεὸς λύσας τὰς ὠδῖ- ὃν οἱ θεὸς ἀνέστησεν λύδας TAS 
νας τοῦ adov. | ὠδῖνας tov θανάτου.8 


It will be obvious to all that, along with much similarity, there 
is likewise divergence between these sentences. In the first 
phrase the use of ἤγειρε in the Epistle separates it from the sup- 
posed parallel, in which the word is ἀνέστησε. The number of 

assages in the Pauline Epistles corresponding with it are legion 
AB 2 Cor. iv. 14, Ephes. i. 20). The second member of the sen- 
tence, which is of course the more important, is in reality, we 
contend, a reference to the very Psalm quoted in Acts immedi- 
ately after the verse before us, couched in not unusual phraseology. 
Psalm xvi. 10 (Sept. xv.), reads: “For thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell” (¢dnv).4 In Ps. xviii. 5 (Sept. xvii. 5) we have, “The 
pains of hell (ὠδῖνες ἅδου) compassed me about.”® The difference 
between the ὠδῖνας τοῦ ἅδου of the Epistle and the ὠδῖνας τοῦ θανάτου 
of the Acts is so distinct that, finding a closer parallel in the 
Psalms to which reference is obviously made in both works, it is 
quite impossible to trace the phrase necessarily to the Acts. 
Such a passage cannot prove the use of that work,® but, if it 
could, we might inquire what evidence for the authorship and 
trustworthiness of the Acts could be deduced from the circum- 
stance 2 


1 Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. 1. p. 274; Zeller, Apg., p. 51 f. ; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 
a Aufl., p. 1; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 337, anm. 2. Cf. Hichhorn, Einl. N. 
«) li. p. 74. ; 

2 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 377 ; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 270 ; Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 197: Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. 117; Jacobson, Patr. 
Ap., ii. p. 525; Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 162; Lardner, Works, ii. p. 93; T'rregel- 
les, Can. Murat., p. 82 ; Westcott, Canon, 1874, p. 48, note 2; Zeller, Die Apos- 
telgesch., p. 52 f. Cf. Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 74 f. ᾿ 

8 Itis right to point out that the Céd. Βοζῳ (D) reads ἅδου here, although 
all the older, and almost all other, MSS. have θανάτου. 

4 Cod. E reads ἅδου. : ἤν 
_.> In the Sept. version of Job, xxxix. 2, the expression wdzvas δὲ αὐτῶν 
EAEVOAS occurs. 

6 Hilgenfeld, Ap. v. 284; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. 1, p. 274. 

7 For the date and character of the Epistle, see discussion, p. 241 ff. 
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The second passage, referred to by afew writers, is as follows "π- 


EPISTLE Vili. 


Let us therefore become imitators 
of his patience, and if we suffer for 
his name, let us praise him. 


Μιμηταὶ οὖν γενώμεθα τῆς ὑπο- 
μονῆς αὐτου Har ἐὰν παόδχωμεν 
διὰ To ονομὰ αὑτοῦ, δοξαζωμεν 
αὐτόν. 


Acts y. 41, 

So they departed from the presence — 

of the council, rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer sham 
for the name. . 


Οἱ μὲν οὖν ἐπορεύοντο χαίροντες 


‘ano προδώπου Tov συνεδρίου, ὅτε 


κατηξιώθηόσαν ὑπὲρ TOV ὀνοπᾶτος 
ατιμασθῆναι. 


It is scarcely necessary to do more than contrast these passages 
to show how little the “ Epistle of Polycarp ” can witness forthe — 
“Acts of the Apostles.” We have already examined another — 
supposed reference to this very passage, and the expressions in 
the Epistle, whilst scarcely presenting a single point of linguistic — 
analogy to the sentence in the Acts, only tend to show how com- 
mon and natural such language was in the early Church in con- 
nection with persecution. Whilst we constantly meet with the 
thought expressed by the writer of the Epistle throughout the 
writings of the New Testament, we may more particularly point 
to the first Petrine epistle for further instances of this tone of 
exhortation to those suffering persecution for the cause. For 
instance, 1 Pet. ii. 19 ff, and again iii. 14.2 “ But if ye even suffer 
(πάσχοιτε) for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye.” In the next 
chapter the tone is still more closely analogous. Speaking of 
persecutions, the writer says, iv. 13,“.... but according as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings rejoice,” ὅσο, ὅσο. 14. “If ye 
are reproached in Christ’s name (ἐν ὀνόματι X.) blessed are ye, for 
the spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you.” 15. “For let 
none of you suffer (πασχέτω) as a murderer,’ &c., &c. 16. “ But if 
as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but let him praise God in 
this name (δοξαζέτω δὲ τὸν θεὸν ἐν τῴ ὀνόματι τούτῳ), &e., &e. N othing 
but evidential destitution could rely upon the expression in the 
“ Epistle of Polycarp” to show acquaintance with Acts. 

Few apologists point out with confidence any passages from the — 
voluminous writings of Justin Martyr, as indicating the use of 
the Acts of the Apostles. We may, however, quote such expres- 
sions as the more undaunted amongst them venture to advance. 
The first of these is the following :? “For the Jews having the 


a Jacobson, Patr. Ap., ii, p. 541. Cf. Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 386; Hefele, Patr. 

p-, p. 120. 

__2 Ver. 13, according to some MSS., reads: ‘‘ And who is he that will harm you, 

if ye become imitators (μιμηταὶ) of the good?” 

3 3 Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 122; Kirchhofer, Quellens. N. T. 
‘an., p. 163. 
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prophecies and ever expecting the Christ to come knew him not 
(ἠγνόησαν), and not only so, but they also maltreated him, But the 
Gentiles, who had never heard anything regarding the Christ 
until his Apostles, having gone forth from Jerusalem, declared the 
things concerning him, and delivered the prophecies, having been 
filled with joy and faith, renounced their idols and dedicated 
themselves to the unbegotten God through the Christ.”! This is. 
compared with Acts xiii. 27, “For they that dwell at Jerusalem and 
their rulers not knowing this (man) (τοῦτον ἀγνοήσαντες) nor yet the 
voices of the prophets which are read every Sabbath day, fulfilled 
them by their judgment of him,” ὅσο. 48. “ But the Gentiles, hear- 
ing, rejoiced and glorified the word of the Lord,” ὅσο." We may at. 
once proceed to give the next passage. In the Dialogue with 
Trypho, Justin has by quotations from the prophets endeavoured 
to show that the sufferings of Christ, and also the glory of his. 
second advent, had been foretold, and Trypho replies: “ Suppos-. 
ing these things to be even as thou sayest, and that it was foretold 
that Christ was to suffer (ὅτι παθητὸς Χριστὸς προεφητεύθη μελλειν εἶναι), 
and has been called a Stone, and after his first coming in which it 
had been announced that he was to suffer, should come in glory, 
and become judge of all, and eternal king and priest ;” ὅσο, and 
in another place, “ For if it had been obscurely declared by the 
prophets that the Christ should suffer (παθητὸς γενησόμενος ὃ Χριστὸς) 
and after these things be lord of all,” ὅσο" This is compared with 
Acts xxvi. 22,“ ..... saying nothing except those things which 
the prophets and Moses said were to come to pass, (23) whether 
the Christ should suffer («i παθητὸς ὁ Χριστός), whether, the first out 
of the resurrection from the dead, he is about to proclaim light 


1 Ἰουδαῖοι γὰρ ἔχοντες τὰς προφητείας καὶ ἀεὶ προσδοκήσαντες 
τὸν Χρὶστὸν παραγενησόμενον ἠἡγνοηόαν, οὐ μόνον δέ, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
παρεχρήδαντο' οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν μηδέποτε μηδὲν ἀκούσαντες 
περὶ του Χριστοῦ, μέχρις οὗ οἱ ἀπο Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἐξελθόντες ἀπόσ-. 
Todor αὐτοῦ ἐμήνυσαν τὰ περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰς προφητείας παρέ- 
δωκαν, πληρωθέντες χαρᾶς καὶ πίότεως τοῖς εἰδώλοις ἀπεταάξαντο 
καὶ τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Θεῷ διὰ τοῦ Χριόστου ἑαυτοὺς ἀνέθηκαν. Apol. 
i. 49. 

2 Acts xiii. 27: Oi γὰρ κατοικοῦντες ἐν Ἱερουδαλὴμ καὶ οἱ ἄρχοντες 
αὐτῶν τοῦτον ἀγγνοήδσαντες *ual TAS φωνὰς τῶν προφητῶν τὰς 
κατὰ πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωσπομένας κρίναντες ἐπλήρωσαν" H.T.A. 
48. nage δὲ ta’ ἔθνῃ ἔχαιρον καὶ ἐδόξαζον τὸν λόγον Tov πυ- 
piov, #.T.A, 

8 Ἑστω καὶ ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχοντα ὡς λέγεις, καὶ ὅτι παθητὸς Χριστὸς 
προεφητευθῃ μέλλειν εἴναι, καὶ λίθος κέκληται, καὶ ἔνδοξος META τὴν 
πρώτην αὐτοῦ παρουσίαν, ἐν ἡ παθητὸς φαίνεσθαι πκεκήρυκτο, 
ἐλευδόμενος καὶ κριτὴς πάντων λοιπόν, καὶ αἰώνιος βασιλεὺς nai 
ἱερεὺς γενηδόμενος: κιτ.Δ. Dial. 76. ΟΝ 

4 ἘΣ γαὰρ 61a τῶν προφητῶν παραπεκαλυμμένως κεκηήρυκτο παῦ- 
ητὸς γενησόμενος οἱ Χριόστὸς καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα πάντων πκυριευσων-" 
κιτιλ. Dial. 76. 
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unto the people and to the Gentiles.” It is only necessary to 
quote these passages to show how impossible it is to maintain 
that they show the use of the Acts by Justin. He simply sets 
forth from the prophets, direct, the doctrines which formed the 
great text of the early Church. Some of the warmest supporters 
-of the canon admit the “ uncertainty” of such coincidences, and do 
not think it worth while to advance them. There are one or two 
still more distant analogies sometimes pointed out which do not 
require more particular notice.?. There is no evidence whatever 
that Justin was acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles.’ 

Some apologists* claim Hegesippus as evidence for the existence 
of the Acts, on the strength of the following passages in the frag 
ment of his book preserved by Eusebius. He puts into the mout 
of James the Just, whilst being martyred, the expression: “I 
beseech (thee) Lord God, Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” This is compared with the words said to have 
been uttered by the martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 60, “ Lord, lay not 
‘this sin to their charge.” The passage is more commonly advanced 
as showing acquaintance with Luke xxiii. 34, and we have already 
discussed 1.5 Lardner apparently desires it.to do double duty, 
‘but it is scarcely worth while seriously to refer to the claim here. 
The passage more generally relied upon, though that also is only 


advanced by a few,® is the following: “This man was a faithful ἢ 


witness both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ,’? (Μάρτυς 
οὗτος ἀληθὴς ᾿Ἰουδαιοις τε καὶ Ἕλλησι γεγένηται ὅτι Ἰησοῦς 6 Χριστός ἐστιν). 
This is compared with Acts xx. 21, where Paul is represented as 
saying of himself, “.... testifying fully both to Jews and Greeks 
_ repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ” 


a oe 


(Διαμαρτυρτόμενος Ἰουδαίοις τε Kal Ἕλλησιν τὴν εἰς θεὸν μετάνοιαν, Kal 


1 Acts xxvi, 22... . ov dév ἐκτὸς λέγων ὧν te οἱ προφῆται ἐλά- 
͵ληόαν μελλόντων γίνεσθαι καὶ Μωῦύῦσῆς, 23. εἰ παθητὸς οἱ Χριότοξ, 
εἰ πρῶτος ἐξ ἀναόσταδεως νεμρῶν φῶς μέλλει καταγγέλλειν τῷ TE 
λαῷ. καὶ τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. 

2 Apol. i. 50, cf. Acts i. 8 f.; Apol. i. 40, cf. Acts iv. 27; Apol. ii. 10, cf. Acts 


xvii, 23; Dial. 8, cf. Acts xxvi, 29; Dial. 20, οἵ. Acts x. 14; Dial, 68, cf. Acts — 


a. 30. 

3 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 49 f.; Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., ii. p. 75 ; Credner, Hinl. 
N. T., i. 1, p. 274; Meyer, Apostelgesch.,,p. 1 ἢ. Dean Alford says: “ΝΟΥ are 
there any references in Justin Martyr which, fairly considered, belong to this 
book.” Greek Test., 1871, Proleg. ii. p. 20. Dr, Westcott says : ‘‘ The references to 
the Acts are uncertain ;” and he merely illustrates this by referring to the first of 
the passages discussed in the text. On the Canon, 1875, p. 168, note 3. Donaldson; 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 329. 

4 Lardner, Credibility, Works, ii. p. 142. 

5 P. 352 f. 

6 Lardner, Credibility, Works, ii. p. 142 ; Westcott, On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 205. 
Dr. Westcott, however, merely says: ‘‘There are forms of expression corres- 
ponding to passages in . . . - and in the Acts which can scarcely be attri- 
‘buted to chance.”’ 

7 Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23. 
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πίστιν εἰς τὸυ κύριον ἡμῶν I. Χ.), The two passages are totally dif- 
ferent both in sense and language, and that the use of Acts is: 
deduced from so distant an analogy only serves to show the 
slightness of the evidence with which apologists have to be con- 
tent. 

Papias need not long detain us, for it is freely admitted by 
most divines that he does not afford evidence of any value that. 
he was acquainted with the Acts. For the sake of completeness. 
we may however refer to the points which are sometimes men- 
tioned. A fragment of the work of Papias is preserved giving 
an account of the death of Judas, which differs materially both 
from the account in the first Synoptic and in Acts i. 18 f1 Judas 
is represented as having gone about the world a great example of 
impiety, for his body having swollen so much that he could not 
pass where a chariot easily passed, he was crushed by the chariot 
so that his entrails emptied out (ὥστε τὰ ἔγκατα αὐτοῦ ἐκκενωθῆναι).. 
Apollinaris of Laodiczea quotes this passage to show that Judas 


did not die when he hung himself, but subsequently met with an-. 
_ other fate, in this way reconciling the statements in the Gospel 
and Acts.2 He does not say that Papias used the story for this 


᾿ purpose, and it is fundamentally contradictory to the account in 


Acts 1. 18,19. “Now this man purchased a field with the re- 
ward of the unrighteousness, and falling headlong burst asunder 


- inthe midst,and all his bowels gushed out” (καὶ ἐξεχύθη πάντα τὰ 


77 


_ are indications, however indecisive, 


πα ae ee Ie ee ny 


σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ). It is scarcely necessary to argue that the passage 
does not indicate any acquaintance with Acts* as some few critics 
are inclined to assert. The next analogy pointed out is derived 
from the statement of Eusebius that Papias mentions a wonder- 


ful story which he had heard from the daughters of Philip (whom 


Eusebius calls “the Apostle,”} regarding a dead man raised to 
life. In Acts xxi. 8,9, it is stated that Philip the evangelist had 
four daughters. It is scarcely conceivable that this should be 
advanced as an indication that Papias knew the Acts. The last 


1P. 381. 

2 Routh, Relig. Sacr., i. p. 25 f. ; 

3 Overbeck, Zeitsch. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 39 ff. Cf. διέοίέ, Th. Stud. τι. Krit., 
1868, p. 87 ff. ; Meyer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 2, anm: * * Dr. Westcott says: 
“In his account of the fate of Judas Iscariot there is a remarkable divergence: 
from the narrative in Matth. xxvii. 5, and Acts i. 18,” On the Canon, 4th ed., p.. 


ae 
4 Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 680 ff. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ But there 
that Papias did use the writings of St. Luke.” 


And further on, after quoting the passage about Judas, and mentioning the view 


_ of Apollinaris that it reconciles the accounts in the first Gospel and in the Acts, 
he continues: “Τὸ is too much to assume that Papias himself repeated the tradi- 


tion with this aim, but the resemblance to the account in the Acts is worthy of 
notice.” Contemporary Rev., vol. v., 1867, p. 415. 
§H. ἘΠ, iii. 39. 
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point is that Eusebius says: “And again (he narrates) another : 
marvel regarding Justus who was surnamed Barsabas; how he ~ 
drank a baneful poison and by the grace of the Lord sustained — 


no harm. But that this Justus, after the Ascension of the Sa- 
viour, the holy apostles appointed with Matthias, and that they 
prayed (on the occasion) of the filling up of their number by lot 
instead of the traitor Judas, the Scripture of the Acts thus re- 
lates: ‘And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they prayed and said, ὅσο." ἢ 
Whatever argument can be deduced from this, obviously rests en- 


tirely upon the fact that Papias is said to have referred to Justus 


who was named Barsabas, for of course the last sentence is added 
by Eusebius himself, and has nothing to do with Papias. This is 
fairly admitted by Lardner and others. Lardner says: “ Papias 
does undoubtedly give some confirmation to the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles, in what he says of Philip; and especially in 
what he says of Justus, called Barsabas. But I think it cannot 
be affirmed, that he did particularly mention, or refer to, the book 
of the Acts. For I reckon, it is Eusebius himself who adds that 
quotation out of the Acts, upon occasion of what Papias had 
written of the before-mentioned Barsabas.”2 There is no evidence 


worthy of serious attention that Papias was acquainted with the 
Acts.’ 


No one seriously pretends that the Clementine Homilies afford — 


any evidence of the use or existence of the Acts ; and few, if any, 
claim the Epistle to Diognetus as testimony for it. We may, 
however, quote the only passage which is pointed out. “ .... 
these who hold the view that they present them (offerings) to God 


as needing them might more rightly esteem it foolishness and not © 


worship of God. For he who made the heaven and the earth, 


and all things in them, and who supplies to us all whatever we — 


need, can himself be in need of none of those things which he 


1H. E., iii. 39, 

2 Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 113. Kirchhofer makes a similar statement, 
Quellens., p. 163, anm. 1. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘Other points of affinity to the 
Acts are his mention of Justus Barsabas, and his relations with the daughters of 
Philip.” Contemp. Rev., vol. v., 1867, p. 415. Such ‘‘ indications” he may in- 
deed well characterise as ‘‘indecisive.” Dr. Westcott says: ‘‘Dr. Lightfoot 
notices some slight indications of Papias’ use of the writings of St. Luke (in the 
article quoted above), but I do not think that much stress can be laid on them.” 
On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 77, note 1. . 


3 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 11; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T., ii. ἡ. 75; Neudecker, Kinl, ὁ 


N. T., p. 337, anm. 2; Alford, Greek Test., 6th ed., ii. Proleg., p. 20 ; Overbeck, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1867, p. 39 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 77. ; 

4 Dr. Westcott merely speaks of ‘‘ coincidences of language more or less evident 
with the Acts,” &c., &c., referring to c, iii. (Acts xvii. 24, 25), as ‘‘ worthy of re- 
mark’’ (Canon, p. 91), but he does not include it in the ‘‘ Synopsis of Historical 
Evidence,” p. 584, ; 


ee, κα eee ae 


a. ae 


“οὐ eS eee - ὡς 


BASILIDES AND VALENTINUS ; MARCION ; TATIAN. 723 


himself presents to those who imagine that they give to him,” ! 


This is compared with Acts xvii. 24: “The God that made the 
world and all things in it, he being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; (25) neither is served by 
men’s hand as though he needed anything, seeing he himself giveth 
to all life and breath and all things.”? There is nothing here but 
a coincidence of sense, though with much variation between the 
two passages, but the Epistle argues from a different context, and 
this illustration is obvious enough to be common to any moralist. 
There is not a single reason which points to the Acts as the source 
of the writer’s argument. | 

Basilides and Valentinus are not claimed at all by apologists as 
witnesses for the existence of the Acts of the Apostles, nor is 
Marcion, whose Canon, however, of which it formed no part, is 
rather adverse to the work than merely negative. Tertullian 
taunts Marcion for receiving Paul as an apostle, although his 
name is not mentioned in the Gospel, and yet not receiving the 
Acts of the Apostles in which alone his history is narrated ;3 but 
it does not in the least degree follow from this that Marcion knew 
the work and deliberately rejected it. 

A passage of Tatian’s oration to the Greeks is pointed out by 
some* as showing his acquaintance with the Acts. It is as follows : 
“T am not willing to worship the creation made by him for us. 
Sun and moon are made for us; how, therefore, shall I worship 
my Own servants? How can I declare stocks and stones to be 
gods? . . . But neither should the unnameable (ἀνωνόμαστον) 
God be presented with bribes; for he who is without need of 
anything (πάντων ἀνενδεὴς) must not be calumniated by us as needy 
(ἐνδεής). δ This is compared with Acts xvii. 24,25, quoted above, 
and it only serves to show how common such language was. 
Lardner himself says of the passage: “This is much the same 


1... . ταῦθ᾽) οὗτοι καθάπερ προόδδεομένῳ τῷ θεῷ λογιζόμενοι 
παρέχειν, μωρίαν εἰκὸς μᾶλλον ἡγοῖντ᾽ ἂν, οὐ οὐραῖς ed 8p Ὁ γὰρ 
ποιήσας τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν, καὶ πάντα ταὶ ἕν αιτοῖς, καὶ 
πᾶσιν ἡμῖν χορηγῶν ὧν προόδδεόμεθα, οὐδενὸς αν αὐτὸς προόδέοιτο 
τουτῶν ὧν τοῖς οἱομένοις διδόναι παρέχει αὐτός. Ep. ad Diognetum, 
6. iii. 

2 Acts ‘xvii. 24. Ὁ θεὸς ὁ ποιήδας τὸν κοόμον καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ, 
οὗτος οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς ὑπάρχων κύριος οὐκ ἐν χειροποιήτοις ναοῖς 
κατοικεῖ, 25. οὐδὲ ὑπὸ χειρῶν ἀνθρωπίνων θεραπεύεται προόδδεό- 
μενός τινος, αὐτὸς διδοὺς πᾶσιν ζωὴν καὶ πνοήν "αὶ τὰ πάντα. 

3 Adv. Marc., ν. 1 ff. ae 

4 Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 166; Lardner mentions, merely to disclaim, it. 
Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 139 f. Dr. Westcott does not advance it at all. 

5 Δημιουργίαν τὴν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ γεγενημένην χάριν ἡμῶν προόδπυνεῖν 
ov θέλω. Γέγονεν ἥλιος καὶ σελήνη δι᾽ ἡμᾶς: εἶτα πῶς τοὺς ἐμοὺς 
ὑπηρέτας προδκυνήσω ; Πὼς δὲ ξυλαὰ καὶ λίθους θεους ἀποφαγνουμαῖ; 
-,- - AAW οὐδὲ τὸν ἀανωνόμαστον θεὸν Swpodountéov’ 0 YAP παντῶν 
ἀνενδεὴς ov διαβλητέος vig’ ἡμῶν ὡς ἐνδεὴς. Orat. ad Grecos, c. iv. 
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thought, and applied to the same purpose, with Paul’s, Acts xvii. 
25, as though he needcth anything. But it is a character of the 


Deity so obvious, that I think it cannot determine us to suppose 


he had an eye to ‘those words of the Apostle.”! The language, in- ᾿ 


deed, is quite different and shows no acquaintance with the Acts, ? 
Eusebius states that the Severians who more fully established 
Tatian’s heresy rejected both the Epistles of Paul and the Acts 
of the Apostles.’ 

Dionysius of Corinth is scarcely adduced by any one as testi- 
mony for the Acts. The only ground upon which he is at all referred 
to is astatement of Eusebius in mentioning his Epistles. Speaking 
of his Epistle to the Athenians, Eusebius says: “He relates, 


moreover, that Dionysius the Areopagite who was converted to. 


the faith by Paul the Apostle, according to the account given in 
the Acts, was appointed the first bishop of the church of the 
Athenians.” * Even apologists admit that it is doubtful how far 
Dionysius referred to the Acts,’ the mention of the book here 
being most obviously made by Eusebius himself, 

Melito of Sardis is not appealed to by any writer in connection 
with our work, nor can Claudius Apollinaris be pressed into this 
service. Athenagoras is supposed by some to refer to the very 
same passage in Acts xvii. 24, 25, which we have discussed when 
dealing with the work of Tatian. Athenagoras says: “The 
Creator and Father of the universe is not in need of blood, nor of 

the steam of burnt sacrifices, nor of the fragrance of flowers and 
of incense, he himself being the perfect fragrance, inwardly and 
outwardly without need.”® And further on: “And you kin 
indeed build palaces for yourselves ; but the world is not ss 
as being needed by God.’? These passages occur in the course of 
a defence of Christians for not offering sacrifices, and both in 
language and context they are quite independent of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 


1 Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 139 f. 

2 Kichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 76 ; Neudecker, Hinl. N. T., p. 337, anm, 2 ; Meyer, 
Apostelgesch., p. 1 f. 

3 Husebius, H. E., iv. 29. 


4 1ηλοὶ 8) ἐπὶ του τοις, ὡς καὶ Διονύσιος οἱ ᾿ἀρεοπαγίτης ὑπο TOV 


ἀποστόλου Παύλου προτραπεὶς ἐπὶ τὴν πίότιν παταὶ τὰ ἐν ταῖς 
Πράξεσι δεδηλωμένα, πρῶτος τῆς ἐν "Abnvars παροικίας τὴν ἐπιδόκο- 
anv ἐγπεχείριότο. H.E., iv. 23. 

5 Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 184 ; Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 163. Dr. 
Westcott naturally. does not refer to the passage at all. 

6 Ὁ τοῦδε tov παντὸς dyurovpyos καὶ πατὴρ οὐ δεῖται αἵματος, 
οὐδὲ HV LOONS οὐδὲ THS ano τῶν ἀνθῶν xai θυμιαμάτων εὐωδίας, 
αὐτὸς ὧν ἡ τελεία εὐωδία, ἀνενδεὴς καὶ anpoodens Leg. pro. Christ., 
xiii. 

7 Kai ὑμεῖς μὲν οἱ βασιλεῖς ἑαυτ οἷς ἀόσκεῖτε Tas naraywyas 
βασιλικάς' οἱ δὲϊ κόόμος, ovx ὡς δεομένου τοῦ θεοῦ,, γέγογενι 8. 
pro. Christ., xvi. . 


1 
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In the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, giving 
an account of the persecution against them, it is said that the 
victims were praying for those from whom they suffered cruelties : 
“ike Stephen the perfect martyr: ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. But if he was supplicating for those who stoned him, 
how much more for the brethren?”! The prayer here quoted 
agrees with that ascribed to Stephen in Acts vii. 60. There is no 
mention of the Acts of the Apostles in the Epistle, and the source 
from which the writers obtained their information about Stephen 
is of course not stated. If there really was a martyr of the name 
of Stephen, and if these words were actually spoken by him, the 
tradition of the fact, and the memory of his noble saying, may 
well have remained in the Church, or have been recorded in 
writings then current, from one of which, indeed, eminent critics 
conjecture that the author of Acts derived his materials,? and in 
this case the passage obviously does not prove the use of the Acts. 
If, on the other hand, there never was such a martyr by whom 
these words were spoken, and the whole story must be considered 
an original invention by the author of Acts, then, in that case, 
and in that case only, the passage does show the use of the Acts. ὃ 
Supposing that the use of Acts be held to be thus indicated, what 
does this prove? Merely that the Acts of the Apostles were in 
existence in the year 177-178, when the Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons was written. No light whatever would thus be thrown 
upon the question of its authorship; and neither its credibility 
nor its sufficiency to prove the reality of a cycle of miracles would 
be in the slightest degree established. 

Ptolemzeus and Heracleon need not detain us, as it is not alleged 
that they show acquaintance with the Acts, nor is Celsus claimed 
as testimony for the book. 

The Canon of Muratori contains a very corrupt paragraph re- 
garding the Acts of the Apostles. We have already discussed the 
date and character of this fragment,‘ and need not further speak 


1... καθάπερ Srépavos 6 τέλειος μάρτυς: Κύριε, μὴ στήσῃς av- 
τοῖς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν ταύτην. εἰ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν λιθαζόντων ἐδέετο, 
πόσῳ μᾶλλον ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ; Eusebius, Η. E., v. 2. 

2 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 341 f., p. 347 £.; Hwald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vi., 18ὅ8, Ῥ. 
37, p. 191 £.; Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, 1838, i: p. 404, p. 409 f.; Meyer, Apostelgesch. , 

. 12; Neander, Pflanzung. u. 5. w. chr. Kirche, 5te Aufl., p. 65, anm. 2; Schwan- 
eas Quellen. ἃ. Schr. des Lukas, 1847, i. p. 250 ff.; De Wette, Eiml. N. T., p. 249 
f., &c., &e. 

3 Dr. Lightfoot, speaking of the passage we are discussing, says; ‘‘ Will he 
(author of S. R.) boldly maintain that the writers had before them another Acts 
containing words identical with our Acts, just as he supposes, &c., &c. ioe 
Or will he allow this account to have been taken from Acts vii. 60, with which it 
coincides?” Contemp. Review, August, 1876; p. 410. The question is here an- 
swered. ; 

4 P. ὅ40 ff. 
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of it here. The sentence in which we are now interested reads in 
the original as follows : 

“Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scribta sunt 
lucas obtime theofile conprindit quia sub presentia eius singula 
gerebantur sicute et semote passionem petri euidenter declarat. 
sed et profectionem pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis, ” 

It is probable that in addition to its corruption some words may 
have been lost from the concluding phrase of this passage, but the 
following may perhaps sufficiently represent its general sense : 
“ But the Acts of all the Apostles were written in one book. Luke 
included (in his work) to the excellent Theophilus only the things 
which occurred in his own presence, as he evidently shows by 
omitting the martyrdom of Peter and also the setting forth of 
Paul from the city to Spain.” 

Whilst this passage may prove the existence of the Acts about 
the end of the second century, and that the authorship of the 
work was ascribed to Luke, it has no further value. No weight 
can be attached to the statement of the unknown writer beyond 
that of merely testifying to the currency of such a tradition, and 
even the few words quoted show how uncritical he was. Nothing 
could be less appropriate to the work beforé us than the assertion 
that it contains the Acts of all the Apostles, for it must be apparent 
to all, and we shall hereafter have to refer to the point, that it 
very singularly omits all record of the acts of most of the apostles, 
occupies itself chiefly with those of Peter and Paul, and devotes 
considerable attention to Stephen and to others who were not 
apostles at all. We shall further have occasion to show that the 
writer does anything but confine himself to the events of which 
he was an eye-witness, and we may merely remark, in passing, as 


a matter which scarcely concerns us here, that the instances given ὦ 


by the unknown writer of the fragment to support his assertion 
are not only irrelevant, but singularly devoid themselves of histo- 
rical attestation. 

Trenzeus! assigns the Acts of the Apostles to Luke, as do Cle- 
ment of Alexandria,? Tertullian,’ and Origen, although without 
any statements giving special weight to their mention of him as 
the author in any way counterbalancing the late date of their tes- 
timony. Beyond showing that tradition, at the end of the second 
century and beginning of the third, associated the name of Luke 
with this writing and the third Gospel, the evidence of these 
Fathers is of no value to us. We have already incidentally men- 
tioned that some heretics either ignored or rejected the book, and 


1 Adv. Her,, iii, 14, § 1,2; 15, §i, &e. 
2 Strom., v. 12; Adumbr, in 1 Petr. Ep. 
3 De Jejunio, x. 4 Contra Cels., vi. 12. 


CONCLUSION FROM EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 120 


to the Marcionites and Severians we may now add the Ebionites ! 
and Manicheans.? Chrysostom complains that in his day the Acts 
of the Apostles were so neglected that many were ignorant of the 
existence of the book and of its authors.? Doubts as to its author- 
ship were expressed in the ninth century, for Photius states that 
some ascribed the work to Clement of Rome, others to Barnabas, 
and others to Luke the evangelist.* 

If we turn to the document itself, we find that it professes to 
be the second portion of a work written for the information of an 
unknown person named Theophilus, the first part being the Gospel, 
which, in our canonical New Testament, bears the name of “ Gos- 
pel according to Luke.” The narrative is a continuation of the third 
Synoptic, but the actual title of “ Acts of the Apostles,” or “ Acts 
of Apostles” (πράξεις τῶν ἀποστόλων, πράξεις ἀποστόλων), 5 attached to 
this δεύτερος λόγος is a later addition, and formed no part of the 
original document. The author’s name is not given in any of the 
earlier MSS., and the work is entirely anonymous. That in the 
prologue to the Acts the writer clearly assumes to be the author of 
the Gospel does not in any way identify him, inasmuch as the 
third Synoptic itself is equally anonymous. The tradition assign- 
ing both works to Luke the follower of Paul, as we have seen, is 
first met with towards the end of the second century, and very 
little weight can be attached to it. There are too many instances 
of early writings, several of which indeed have secured a place in 
our canon, to which distinguished names have been erroneously 
ascribed. Such tradition is notoriously liable to error. 

We shall presently return to the question of the authorship of 
the third Synoptic and Acts of the Apostles, but at present we 
may so far anticipate as to say that there are good reasons for 
affirming that they could not have been written by Luke. 

Confining ourselves here to the actual evidence before us, we 
arrive at a clear and unavoidable conclusion regarding the Acts 
of the Apostles. After examining all the early Christian litera- 
ture, and taking every passage which is referred to as indicating 
the use of the book, we see that there is no certain trace even of 
its existence till towards the end of the second centur y; and, 
whilst the writing itself is anonymous, we find no authority but 


1 Epiphanius, Her., xxx. 16. . 

2 August. Epist. 237 ; ed. Bened., ii. p. 644; De Util. Cred., ii. 7, T. viii. p. 36 ; 
cf. Beausobre, Hist., de Manichée, 1. p. ‘093 f, 

3 Πολλοῖς τουτὶ τὸ ᾿βιβλέον οὐδ᾽ ὅτι ἔνι γνώριμόν ἐστιν, οὔτε 
αὐτὸ, οὔτε ὁ γράψας αὐτὸ καὶ συνθείς. Hom. i. in Act. Apost. 

4 Tov δὲ Ovyypagéa τῶν πράξεων οἱ μὲν Κλήμεντα λέγουσι τὸν 
Ρώμης, ἄλλοι δὲ βαρνάβαν, καὶ ἄλλοι Πουκᾶν τον εὐαγγελιότὴν. 
Photius, Amphiloch. Quest. 145. 

5 The Cod. Sin. reads simply πράξεις. Cod. Ὁ. (Bez) has πράξις ἀποότολων, 
“* Acting of Apostles.” 
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late tradition assigning it to Luke or to any other author. We 
are absolutely without evidence of any value as to its accu 4 
or trustworthiness, and, as we shall presently see, the epistles of © 

Paul, so far from accrediting it, tend to cast the most serious doubt 
upon its whole character. This evidence we have yet to examine, — 
when considering the contents of the Acts, and we base our pre- 
sent remarks solely on the external testimony for the date and 
authorship of the book. Our position, therefore, is simply this: — 
We are asked to believe in the reality of a great number of — 

miraculous and supernatural occurrences which, obviously, are — 
antecedently incredible, upon the assurance of an anonymous — 
work of whose existence there is no distinct evidence till more — 
than a century after the events narrated, and to which an au- © 
thor’s name—against which there are strong objections—is first — 
ascribed by tradition towards the end of the second century. Οὗ 
the writer to whom the work is thus attributed we know nothing ~ 
beyond the casual mention of his name in some Pauline Epistles. — 
If it were admitted that this Luke did actually write the book, — 
we should not be justified in believing the reality of such stupen- — 
dous miracles upon his bare statement. As the case stands, how- | 


ever, even taking it in its most favourable aspect, the question 


scarcely demands serious attention, and our discussion might at — 
once be ended by the unhesitating rejection of the Acts of, the — 
Apostles as sufficient, or even plausible, evidence for the miracles 
which it narrates. 


CHAPTER II. 
EVIDENCE REGARDING THE AUTHORSHIP. 


Ir we proceed further to discuss the document before us, it is. 
from no doubt as to the certainty of the conclusion at which we 
have now arrived, but from the belief that closer examination of 
the contents of the Acts may enable us to test this result, and 
more fully to understand the nature of the work and the charac- 
ter of its evidence. Not only will it be instructive to consider a 
little closely the contents of the Acts, and to endeavour from the 
details of the narrative itself to form a judgment regarding its 
historical value, but we have in addition external testimony of 
very material importance which we may bring to bear upon it. 
We happily possess some undoubted Epistles which afford us no 
little information concerning the history, character, and teaching 
of the Apostle Paul, and we are thus enabled to compare the 
statements in the work before us with contemporary evidence of 
great value. It is scarcely necessary to say that, wherever the 
statements of the unknown author of the Acts are at variance 
with these Epistles, we must prefer the statements of the Apostle. 
The importance to our inquiry of such further examination as we 
now propose to undertake consists chiefly in the light which it 
may throw on the credibility of the work. If it be found that 
such portions as we are able to investigate are inaccurate and 
untrustworthy, it will become still more apparent that the evi- 
dence of such a document for miracles, which are antecedently 
incredible, cannot even be entertained. It may be well also to 
discuss more fully the authorship of the Acts, and to this we shall 
first address ourselves. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it is quite foreign to 
our purpose to enter into any exhaustive discussion of the literary 
problem presented by the Acts of the Apostles. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to such points as seem sufficient or best fitted to 
test the character of the composition, and we shall not hesitate 
to pass without attention questions of mere literary interest, and 
strictly limit our examination to such prominent features as pre- 
sent themselves for our purpose. 

It is generally admitted, although not altogether without ex- 
ception, ! that the author of our third Synoptic Gospel likewise 


1 Scholten, Is de derde Evangelist de Schrijver van het Boek der Handeingen ? 
1873 ; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Theologie, 1873, p. 508 ff. 
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composed the Acts of the Apostles. The linguistic and other 


peculiarities which distinguish the Gospel are equally prominent 
in the Acts. This fact, whilst apparently offering greatly in- 


creased facilities for identifying the author, and actually afford- 
ing valuable material for estimating his work, does not, as we 
have already remarked, really do much towards solving the pro- 
blem of the authorship, inasmuch as ,the Gospel, like its continu- 


ation, is anonymous, and we possess no more precise or direct 


evidence in connection with the one than in the case of the other. 
We have already so fully examined the testimony for the third 


Gospel that it is unnecessary for us to recur to it. From about 


the end of the second century we find the Gospel and Acts of the 
Apostles ascribed by ecclesiastical writers to Luke, the companion 
of the Apostle Paul. The fallibility of tradition, and the singular 
phase of literary morality exhibited during the early ages of 
Christianity, render such testimony of little or no value, and in 


the almost total absence of the critical faculty a rank crop of 
pseudonymic writings sprang up and flourished during that 


period Some of the earlier chapters of this work have given 
abundant illustrations of this fact. It is absolutely certain, with 
regard to the works we are considering, that Irenzeus is the 
earliest writer known who ascribes them to Luke, and that even 
tradition, therefore, cannot be traced beyond the last quarter of 
the second century. The question is—dves internal evidence 
confirm or contradict this tradition ? 

Luke, the traditional author, is not mentioned’ by name in the 
Acts of the Apostles.? In the Epistle to Philemon his name occurs, 
with those of others, who send greeting, verse 23, “There salute 
thee Epaphras, my fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus; 24. Marcus, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-labourers.” In the Epistle 
to the Colossians, iv. 14, mention is also made of him:—“Luke, the 
beloved physician,’ salutes you, and Demas.” And again, in the 2 
Epistle to Timothy, iv. 10:—*“For Demas forsook me, having 
loved this present world, and departed into Thessalonica, Cres- 
cens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia: 11. Only Luke is with 


3) 


me. 


1 Cf. Késtlin, Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1851, p. 149 fff. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss the ingeniously far-fetched theory which has been 
advanced by a few critics to show the identity of Luke with the Silas (or Silvanus) 
of the Acts, based upon the analogy presented by their names : lucus a grove, silva 
a wood. Nor need we amuse the reader with Lange’s suggestion that Luke may 
be the Aristion mentioned by Papias, from a&pz6r every =lucere, . 

8 Calvin, Basnage, Heumann and others have doubted whether this Luke is the 
same as the Luke elsewhere mentioned without this distinguishing expression, 
and whether he was the Evangelist. The point need not detain us. Cf. Lardner, 
Credibility, Works, vi. p. 116 f., 118. 
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He is not mentioned elsewhere in the New Testament ;! and his 
name is not again met with till Irenzeus ascribes to him the au- 
thorship of the Gospel and Acts. There is nothing in these Pauline 
Epistles confirming the statement of the Fathers, but it is highly 
probable that these references to him largely contributed to sug- 
gest his name as the author of the Acts, the very omission of his 
name from the work protecting him from objections connected 
with the passages in the first person to which other followers of 
Paul were exposed, upon the traditional view of the composition. 
Trenzeus evidently knew nothing about him, except what he learnt 
from these Epistles, and derives from his theory that Luke wrote 
the Acts, and speaks as an eye-witness in the passages where the 
first person is used. From these he argues that Luke was inse- 
parable from Paul, and was his fellow-worker in the Gospel, and 
he refers, in proof of this, to Acts xvi. 8 ff.,? 13 ff, xx. 5 ff, and the 
later chapters, all the details of which he supposes Luke to have 
carefully written down. He then continues: “But that he was 
not only a follower, but likewise a fellow-worker of the Apostles, 
but particularly of Paul, Paulhimself has also clearly shown in the 
Epistles, saying: ....” and he quotes 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11, ending: 
“Only Luke is with me,” and then adds, “ whence he shows that 
he was always with him and inseparable from him, &c., ὅσο. ὃ The 
reasoning of the zealous Father deduces a great deal from very 
little, it will be observed, and in this elastic way tradition “ en- 
larged its borders” and assumed unsubstantial dimensions. Later 
writers have no more intimate knowledge of Luke, although Euse- 
bius states that he was born at Antioch,‘ a tradition likewise 
reproduced by Jerome.’ Jerome further identifies Luke with “the 
brother, whose praise in the Gospel is throughout all the churches” 
mentioned in 2 Cor. viii. 18, as accompanying Titus to Corinth. ὅ 


1 It is now universally admitted that the ‘‘ Lucius” referred to in Acts xiii. 1 
and Kom, xvi. 21, is a different person; although their identity was suggested by 
Origen and the Alexandrian Clement. 

2 The words ‘‘ they came down to Troas” (κατέβησαν εἰς Tpwada) are here 
translated ‘‘we came to Troas” (nos venimus in Troadem). ν 

8 Quoniam non solum prosecutor, sed et cooperarius fuerit apostolorum, maxime 
autem Pauli, et ipse autem Paulus manifestavit in epistolis, dicens: ‘‘ Demas me 
dereliquit, et abiit Thessalonicam, Crescens in Galatiam, Titus in Dalmatiam. 
Lucas est mecum solus.” Unde ostendit, quod semper junctus ei et inseparabilis 
fuerit ab.eo, Adv. Her., iii, 14 § 1. 

4H. E., iii. 4. 

5 De vir. ill. 7. 

-61.¢, This view was held by Origen, Ambrose, and others of the Fathers ; who, 
moreover, suppose Paul to refer to the work of Luke when he speaks of “Ἢ his 
Gospel ” (also cf. Zusebius, H. E., iii. 4), an opinion exploded by Grotius. Grotius 
and Olshausen both identify ‘‘the brother” with Luke. Many of the Fathers and 
later writers have variously conjectured him to have been Barnabas, Silas, Mark, 
Trophimus, Gaius, and others. This is mere guess-work ; but Luke is scarcely 
Seriously advanced in latertimes. The Bishop of Lincoln, however, not only does 
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Ata later period, when the Church required an early artist for its 
service, Luke the physician was honoured with the additional title 
of painter.! Epiphanius,? followed later by some other writers, 
represented him to have been one of the seventy-two disciples; 
whose mission he alone of all New Testament writers mentions 
The view of the Fathers, arising out of the application of their 
tradition to the features presented by the Gospel and Acts, was 
that Luke composed his Gospel, of the events of which he was. 
not an eye-witness, from information derived from others, and his 
Acts of the Apostles from what he himself, at least in the parts in 
which the first person is employed, had witnessed.’ It is generally 
supposed that Luke was not born a Jew, but was a Gentile Chris- 
tian. : 
~ Some writers endeavour to find a confirmation of the tradition, 
that the Gospel and Acts were written by Luke “the beloved phy- 
sician,” by the supposed use of peculiarly technical medical terms, * 
but very little weight is attached by any one to this feeble evi- 
dence which is repudiated by most serious critics, and it need not 
detain us. { 

As there is no indication, either in the Gospel or the Acts, of 
the author’s identity proceeding from himself, and tradition does. 
not offer any alternative security, what testimony can be pro- 
duced in support of the ascription of these writings to “ Luke ?” 
To this question Ewald shall reply: “In fact,” he says, “we 
possess only one ground for it, but this is fully sufficient. [Ὁ lies 
in the designation of the third Gospel as that ‘ according to Luke” 
which is found in all MSS. of the four Gospels. For the quota- ~ 
tions of this particular Gospel under the distinct name of Luke, ~ 


so, but maintains that Paul quotes Luke’s Gospel in his Epistles, in one place (1. 
ΤΣ v. 18) designating it as Scripture. Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 163, Ρ.-- 
1 Nicephorus, H. E., ii, 43. The Bishop of Lincoln, who speaks of “ this divine 
book,” the Acts of the Apostles, with great enthusiasm, says in one place: “The 
Acts of the Apostles is a portraiture of the church; it is an Historical Picture 
delineated by the Holy Ghost guiding the hand of the Evangelical Painter St. 
Luke.”’ Greek Test., Int. to Acts, 1874, p. 4. ) 
2 Her., li. 11; Theophylact (ad Luc. xxiv. 18) suggests the view—considered 
probable by Lange, Leben Jesu, i. p. 252—that Luke was one of the two disciples. 
of the journey to Emmaus. This is the way in which tradition works. ) 
3 Cf, Eusebius, H. E., iii. 4; Hieron., de vir. ill. 7. We need not discuss the 
view which attributes to Luke the translation or authorship of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. Ρ 
4 Cf, Luke iv. 38, viii. 43, 44, xxii. 44; Acts iii. 7, xii. 28, xiii. 11, xxviii. 8, &c., 
&e.; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. d. evang. Gesch., 1850, p. 683; Hackett, On Acts, 1852,. 
p. 5, p. 385; Humphrey, On Acts, 1854, p. xiv.; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch ib. d.. 
Ἐν. des Markus ἃ. Lukas, 5te Aufl., p, 327; Apostelgesch.; p. 562; Alford,, 
Greek Test., 1871, ii. proleg. p. 3, § 10; J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 3 ed., 1866, p. 2 f.; Wosanieth. Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 160. Of. 
Hug, Einl. N. T., 4te Aufl., p. 126, anm. 1. ’ 
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in the extant writings of the Fathers, begin so late that they 
‘cannot be compared in antiquity with that superscription; and 
those known to us may probably themselves only go back to this 
superscription. We thus depend almost alone on this superscrip- 
tion.” Ewald generally does consider his own arbitrary con- 
jectures “ fully sufficient,” but it is doubtful whether, in this case, 
any one who examines this evidence will agree with him. He 
himself goes on to admit, with all other critics, that the super- 
scriptions to our Gospels do not proceed from the authors them- 
selves, but were added by those who collected them, or by later 
readers to distinguish them.’ There was no author's name attached 
to Marcion’s Gospel, as we learn from Tertullian. Chrysostom 
very distinctly asserts that the Evangelists did not inscribe their 
names at the head of their works,‘ and he recognizes that, but for 
the authority of the primitive Church which added those names, 
the superscriptions could not have proved the authorship of the 
Gospels. He conjectures that the sole superscription which may 
have been placed by the author of the first Synoptic was simply 
εὐαγγέλιον, It might be argued, and indeed has been, that the in- 
scription κατὰ Λουκᾶν, “ according to Luke,” instead of εὐαγγέλιον 
Λουκᾶ “ Gospel of Luke,” does not actually indicate that “ Luke” 
wrote the work any more than the superscription to the Gospels 
“according to the Hebrews” (καθ᾽ Ἕ βραίους) “according to the 
Egyptians” (κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους) has reference to authorship. The 
Epistles, on the contrary, are directly connected with their writers, 
in the genitive, Παύλου, Πέτρου, and so on. This point, however, 
we merely mention en passant. By his own admission, therefore, 
the superscription is merely tradition in another form, but instead 
of carrying us further back, the superscription on the most. 
ancient extant MSS., as for instance the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices of the Gospels, does not on the most sanguine estimate 
of their age, date earlier than the fourth century.’ As for the 
Acts of the Apostles, the book is not ascribed to Luke in a single 


1 Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1857, 1858, ix. p. 55. 

2 Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 56f. ; Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. Test., 1813, 
iii. p. 1095 ; Bleek, Hinl. N.'T., p. 89; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 107 ms 
anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., 1875, p. 779; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 222 iy: 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 4te Aufl., p. 391 f. ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 47 f., &c., &e. 

8 Adv. Mare.iv.2.0 ~ |. 

4 Hom. i. in Epist. ad. Rom. ; 

5 Hom. i. in Matth. prep. Grotius considers that the ancient heading was 
εὐαγγέλιον Ἰησοῦ Xpi6rov, as in some MSS. of our second Synoptic. Annot. 
in N. T., i. p. 7. So also Bertholdt, Einl., iii. p. 1095, and others, : 

6 Tise orf, N. T. Gr. ed. oct. Crit. Maior, 1869, i. p. ix. ff. ; De Wette, Einl. 
N.T., p. 76 ff. ; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 234 ff. ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 394 ff. ; 
Reithmayr, ἘΔῺ]. N. B., 1852, p. 227 fe ; Alford, Greek Test., i. Proleg., p. 107 
ff’; ii. Proleg., p. 62 ff.; Scrivener, Int. to Criticism of N.T., 1874, p. 83 ff. 5 
Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., p. 790 ff. 
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uncial MS., and it only. begins to appear in various forms in later 


codices. The variation in the titles of the Gospels and Acts in 


different MSS. alone shows the uncertainty of the superscription, 
It is clear that the “one ground” upon which Ewald admits that 
the evidence for Luke’s authorship is based, is nothing but sand, 
and cannot support his tower. He is on the slightest considera- 
tion thrown back upon the quotations of the Fathers, which be- 
gin too late for the purpose, and it must be acknowledged that 
the ascription of the third Gospel and Acts to Luke rests solely 
upon late and unsupported tradition. 

‘Let it be remembered that with the exception of the three 
‘passages in the Pauline Epistles quoted above, we know abso- 
lutely nothing about Luke. As we have mentioned, it has even 
been doubted whether the designation “the beloved physician ” 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 14, does not distinguish a 
different Luke from the person of that name in the Epistles to 
Philemon and Timothy. If this were the case, our information 
would be further reduced ; but supposing that the same Luke is 
referred to, what does our information amount to? Absolutely 
nothing but the fact that a person named Luke was represented 
by the writer of these letters,) whvever he was, to have been with 
Paul in Rome, and that he was known to the church of Colosse. 
There is no evidence whatever that this Luke had been a travel- 
ling companion of Paul, or that he ever wrote a line concerning 
him or had composed a Gospel. He is not mentioned in Epistles 
written during this journey, and indeed, the rarity and meagre- 
ness of the references to him would much rather indicate that he 
had not taken any distinguished part in the proclamation of the 
Gospel. If Luke be 6 ἰατρὸς 6 ἀγαπητός, and be numbered amongst 
the Apostle’s συνεργοί, Tychicus is equally “the beloved brother 
and faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord.”? Onesimus 
the “faithful and beloved brother,”’* and Aristarchus, Mark the 
cousin of Barnabas, Justus and others are likewise his ovvepyoi. 4 
There is no evidence, in fact, that Paul was acquainted with Luke 
earlier than during his imprisonment in Rome, and he seems 
markedly excluded from the Apostle’s work and πὲ τῴ" by 
such passages as 2 Cor. i. 19.5 The simple theory that Luke wrote 
the Acts supplies all the rest of the tradition of the Fathers, as 
we have seen in the case of Irenzeus, and to this mere tradition 
we are confined in the total absence of more ancient testimony. 


1 We cannot discuss the authenticity of these Epistles in this place, nor is it 
very important that we should do so. Nor can we pause to consider whether 
they were written in Rome, asa majority of critics think, or elsewhere. 

20 αγαπητὸς ἀδελφὸς καὶ πιότὸς διάκονος καὶ δύνδουλος εν 
Κυρέῳ. - Coloss, iv. 7. 3 Coloss. iv. 9. . 

4 Coloss. iv. 10, 11 ; Philem. 23, 24. 5 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., i. 81, an, 2. 
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The traditional view, which long continued to prevail undis- 
turbed, and has been widely held up to our own day,} represents 
Luke as the author of the Acts, and, in the passages where the 
first person is employed, considers that he indicates himself as an 
actor and eye-witness. These passages, where ἡμεῖς is introduced, 
present a curious problem which has largely occupied the atten- 
tion of critics, and it has been the point most firmly disputed in 
the long controversy regarding the authorship of the Acts. Into 
tis literary labyrinth we must not be tempted to enter beyond 
a very short way; for, however interesting the question may be 
in itself, we are left so completely to conjecture that no result is 
possible which can materially affect our inquiry, and we shall 
only refer to it sufficiently to illustrate the uncertainty which 
prevails regarding the authorship. We shall, however, supply 
abundant references for those who care more minutely to pursue 
the subject. | 

After the narrative of the Acts has, through fifteen chapters, 
proceeded uninterruptedly in the third person, an abrupt change 
to the first person plural occurs in the sixteenth chapter Paul, 
and at least Timothy, are represented as going through Phrygia 
and Galatia, and at length “ they came down to Troas,” where a 
vision appears to Paul beseeching him to come over into Mace- 
donia. Then, xvi. 10, proceeds: “ And after he saw the vision, 
immediately we endeavoured (ἐζητήσαμεν) to go forth into Mace- 
donia, concluding that God had called us (ἡμᾶς) to preach the 


1 Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 1 ἢ. ; Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, 
2te Aufl., i p. 495 ff. ; Beelen, Acta Apost., ed. alt., p. 4, p. 401 ann. 1 ; Credner, 
Einl. N. T., i. p. 130, p. 280 ff.; Das N. T., 1847, ii. p. 355; von Déllinger, 
Christenthum τι. Kirche, 2te Aufl., p. 134 f.; HKbrard, Wiss. Kr. evang. Gesch., 
P. 732 ff. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N.'T., ii. p. 10 ff., p. 30 ff. ; Hwald, Gesch. ἃ. Volkes 

sr., vi, p. 33 ff.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 50 ff. ; Feilmoser, Einl. N. B., p. 296 
ff. ; Grau, Entw. N. T., Schriftthums, 1871, i. p. 316 f. ; Guericke, Beitrige N.T., 
1828, p. 74 ff. ; Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 279 f. ; Hackett, On the Acts, 1852, p. 5 
f. ; Heinrichs, N T. gr., iii. p. 29 f. ; Humphrey, On Acts, p. xiii. f. ; Hug, Einl. 
N. T., ii. p. 127 f., p. 257 ff. ; Kuwinoel, Comm. in N. T., iv. p. xv. ; Klostermann, 
Vindiciz Lucane, 1866, p. 68 ff. ; Lange, Apost. Zeit., 1853, i. p. 90£. ; Lekebusch, 
Die Comp. u. Entst. der Apostelgesch., 1854, p. 7 ff., p. 131 ff, p. 387 ff. ; Meyer, 
Apostelgesch., p. 4 ff. ; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 1175 ff. ; Oertel, Paulus in 
der Apostelgesch., 1868, p. 7 ff., p. 27 ff. ; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., ii. 3 Apostel- 
gesch., 1862, p. 8, p. 225 f. ; de Pressensé, Hist. des trois prem. siécles de |’Kglise, 
2me éd., i. p. 485 ; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. xiv. ff.; St. Paul, 1869, p. 130 f., n. 3; 
Riehm, De fontibus Act. Apost., 1821, p. 62 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Zweck der 
Apostelgesch., 1841, p. 17 ff. ; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p, 137 ; Versuch 
Herstell. Kr. N. T., p. 209 ff. ; Trip, Paulus nach ἃ. Apostelgesch., 1866, p. 30 
.,. 0. 272 f. ; Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigk. ev. Gesch. 2te Aufl., p. 375 ff. ; Words- 
worth, Greek Test., The Four Gospels, p. 168 f., Acts, p. 118; Wéeseler, Chron. 
d. Haba Zeit., p. 36 ff., et passim. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, ἃ. s. w., 5te Aufl, 
p. 1 ff., p. 229. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss whether xiv. 22 belongs to the 7,eé75 sections or 
not. 
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Gospel unto them.” After verse 17, the direct form of narrative _ 
is as suddenly dropped as it was taken up, and does not reappear 
until xx. 5, when, without explanation, it is resumed and con- 
tinued for ten verses. It is then again abandoned, and recom- 
menced in xxi. 1-18, and xxvii. 1, xxviii. 16. Υ 

It is argued by those who adopt the traditional view,' that it — 
would be an instance of unparalleled negligence, in so careful a 
writer as the author of the third Synoptic and Acts, to have com- 
posed these sections from documents lying before him, written by 
others, leaving them in the form of a narrative in the first per- 
son, whilst the rest of his work was written in the third, and 
that, without doubt, he would have assimilated such portions to 
the form of the rest. On the other hand, that he himself makes. 
distinct use of the first person in Luke i. 1-3 and Acts i. 1, and 
consequently prepares the reader to expect that, where it is de- 
sirable, he will resume the direct mode of communication ; and 
in support of this supposition, it is asserted that the very same 
peculiarities of style and language exist in the ἡμεῖς passages as 
in\the rest of the work. The adoption of the direct form of 
narrative in short merely indicates that the author himself was. 
present and an eye-witness of what he relates,? and that writing 
as he did for the information of Theophilus, who was well aware 
of his personal participation in the journeys he records, it was not. 
necessary for him to give any explanation of his occasional use 
of the first person. 

Is the abrupt and singular introduction of the first person in 
these particular sections of his work, without a word of expla- 
nation, more intelligible and reasonable upon the traditional theory 
of their being by the author himself as an eye-witness? On the 
contrary, it is maintained, the phenomenon on that hypothesis 
becomes much more inexplicable. On examining the ἡμεῖς sections 
it will be observed that they consist almost entirely of an itinerary 
of journeys, znd that while the chronology of the rest of the 
Acts is notably uncertain and indefinite, these passages enter into 
the minutest details of daily movements (xvi. 11, 12; xx. 6, 7, 
11,15; xxi. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 18; xxvii. 2; xxviii, 7, 12, 14) of 
the route pursued, and places through which often they merely 
pass (xvi, 11, 12; xx. 5; 6, 13, 15; xxi. 1-3, 7; xxvii. 2 ff. ; xxviii. 
11-15), and record the most trifling circumstances (xvi. 12; xx. 
13; xxi. 2, 8, 15; xxviii. 2, 11). The distinguishing feature of 
these sections in fact is generally asserted to be the stamp which 


1 See references in note 1, p. 735. 

2 Some writers also consider as one of the reasons why Luke, the supposed au- 
thor, uses the first person, that where he begins to do so he himself becomes as- 
sociated with Paul in his work, and first begins to preach the Gospel. Thiersch, 
Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 137 ; Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, i. p. 496. 
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they bear, above all other parts of the Acts, of intimate personal 
knowledge of the circumstances related. 

Is it not, however, exceedingly remarkable that the author of 
the Acts should intrude his own personality merely to record 
these minute details of voyages and journeys? That his appear- 
ance aS an eye-witness should be almost wholly limited to the 
itinerary of Paul’s journeys and to portions of his history which 
are of very subordinate interest? The voyage and shipwreck 
are thus narrated with singular minuteness of detail, but if any 
one who reads it only considers the matter for a moment, it will 
become apparent that this elaboration of the narrative is alto- 
gether disproportionate to the importance of the voyage in the 
history of the early Church. The traditional view indeed is 
fatal to the claims of the Acts as testimony for the great mass of 
miracles it contains, for the author is only an eye- ~witness of what 
is comparatively unimportant and commonplace. The writer's 
intimate acquaintance with the history of Paul, and his claim to 
participation in his work, begin and end with his actual journeys. 
With very few exceptions, as soon as the Apostle stops anywhere, 
he ceases to speak as an eye-witness and relapses into vagueness 
and the third person. At the very time when minuteness of de- 
tail would have been most interesting, he ceases to be minute. 
A very long and important period of Paul’s life is covered by the 
narrative between xvi. 10, where the ἡμεῖς sections begin, and 
xxviii. 16, where they end; but, although the author goes with 
such extraordinary detail into the journeys to which they are con- 
fined, how bare and unsatisfactory is the account of the rest of 
Paul’s career during that time!! How eventful that career must 
have been we learn from 2 Cor. xi. 23-26. In any case, the au- 
thor who could be so minute in his record of an itinerary, appar- 
ently could not, or would not, be minute in his account of more 
important matters in his history. In the few verses, ix. 1-30, 
chiefly occupied by an account of Paul’s conversion, is compr ised 
all that the author has to tell of three years of the ‘Apostle’ s life, 
and into xi. 19—xiv. are compressed the events of fourteen years 
of his history (cf. Gal. 11. 1)? If the author of those portions be 
the same writer who is so minute in his daily itinerary in the 

ἡμεῖς sections, his sins of omission and commission are of a very 
startling character. To say nothing more severe here, upon the 
traditional theory he is an elaborate trifler. 

Does the use of the first person in Luke i. 1-3 and Acts i. 1 in 
‘any way justify or prepare * the way for the sudden and unex- 


1 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. v. Isr., vi. p. 35 f. 
2 Cf. Overbeck, zu de Wette’s Kurze Erkl. Apostelgesch., 1870, Einl., p. 1x1. f. 
3 Cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 51 ff. ; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 1870, p. 6 ; 
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plained introduction of the first person in the sixteenth chapter ? 
Certainly not. The ἐγώ in these passages is used solely in the per- 
sonal address to Theophilus, is limited to the brief explanation 
contained in what may be called the dedication or preface, and is 
at once dropped when the history begins. If the prologue of the 
Gospel be applied to the Acts, moreover, the use of earlier docu- 
ments is at once implied, which would rather justify the suppo- 


sition that these passages are part of some diary, from which the 


general editor made extracts.1 Besides, there is no explanation in 
the Acts which in the slightest degree connects the ἐγώ with the 
jpeis.2 To argue that explanation was unnecessary, as Theophilus 
and early readers were well acquainted with the fact that the 
author was a fellow-traveller with the Apostle, and therefore at 
once understood the meaning of “ We,” would destroy the utility 
of the direct form of communication altogether ; for if Theophilus 
knew this, there was obviously no need to introduce the first 
person at all, in so abrupt and singular a way, more especially to 


chronicle minute details of journeys which possess comparatively - 


little interest. Moreover, writing for Theophilus, we might 
reasonably expect that he should have stated where and when he 
became associated with Paul, and explained the reasons why he 
again left and rejoined him. Ewald suggests that possibly the 
author intended to have indicated his name more distinctly at the 
end of his work :5 but this merely shows that, argue as he will, 
he feels the necessity for such an explanation. The conjecture is 
negatived, however, by the fact that no name is subsequently 
added. As in the case of the fourth Gospel, of course the “in- 
comparable modesty” theory is suggested as the reason why the 
author does not mention his own name, and explain the adoption 
of the first person in the ἡμεῖς passages ;® but to base theories such 
as this upon the modesty or elevated views of a perfectly unknown 
writer is obviously too arbitrary a proceeding to be permissible, 7 
There is, besides, exceedingly little modesty in a writer forcing 


Grau, Entwicklungsgesch. des N. T. Schriftthums, 1871, i. p. 318 ; Klostermann, 
Vind. Lucane. 1866, p. 68 f. ; Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 2. 

1 Cf, Neander, Pflanzung, u. s. w., p. 4. 

2 Overbeck, Zu de Wette, Apostelgesch., p. xliii. 

8 Lange, Das apost. Zeitalter, 1853, i. p. 91; Ewald, Gesch. ἃ, V. Isr., vi. p. 
33 f.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 51 f.; Schneckenburger, ὍΘ}. ἃ. Zweck d. ‘Aone 
gesch., 1841, p. 39 ;: Meyer, Apostelgesch., p. 357. 

4 Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 331 f. 

5 Gesch. d. V. Isr., vi, p. 34, an. 1; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 52. 

6 Cf. Ireneus, Adv. Her. iii. 14. § 1; Lange, Das apost. Zeit., i. p. 91; Hwald, 
Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vi. p. 33 ff.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 52; Olshausen, Die Apos- 
telgesch., 1862, p. 225; Wordsworth, Greek Test. Acts, p. 118. 

7 Cf. Schwanbeck, Ueber die Quellen ἃ. Schr. ἃ. Lukas, 1847, i. p. 128 f.; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch., p. xliii.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p, 81, an. 2 ; 
Meyer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 357. 
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himself so unnecessarily into notice, for he does not represent. 
himself as taking any active part in the events narrated ; and, as 
the mere chronicler of days of sailing and arriving, he might well 
have remained impersonal to the end. 

On the other hand, supposing the general editor of the Acts to. 
have made use of written sources of information, and amongst: 
others of the diary of a companion of the Apostle Paul, it is not. 
equally strange that, for one reason or another, he should have 
allowed the original direct form of communication to stand whilst 
incorporating parts of it with his work. Instances have been 
pointed out in which a similar retention of the first or third per- 
son, in a narrative generally written otherwise, is accepted as the 
indication of a different written source, as for instance in Ezra 
vii. 27—ix ; Nehemiah viii.—x.; in the Book of Tobit i. 1-8, iii. 
7 ff., and other places ;! and Schwanbeck has pointed out many 
instances of a similar kind amongst the chroniclers of the middle 
ages.” There are various ways in which the retention of the first. 
person in these sections, supposing them to have been derived 
from some other written source, might be explained. The simple 
supposition that the author, either through carelessness or over- 
sight, allowed the ἡμεῖς to stand® is not excluded, and indeed some: 
critics, although we think without reason, maintain both the third 
Gospel and the Acts to be composed of materials derived from 
various sources and put together with little care or adjustment. * 
The author might also have inserted these fragments of the diary 
of a fellow-traveller of Paul, and retained the original form of 
the document to strengthen the apparent credibility of his own 
narrative ; or, as many critics believe, he may have allowed the 
first person of the original document to remain, in order himself 
to assume the character of eye-witness, and of companion of the 
Apostle. As we shall see in the course of our examination of the 
Acts, the general procedure of the author is by no means of a. 
character to discredit such an explanation. | 

We shall not enter into any discussion of the sources from 
which critics maintain that the author compiled his work. It is. 


1 Hwald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., 1864, i. p. 278; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N.T., p. 607. 

2 Quellen d. Schr. des Lukas, i. p. 188 ff. Cf. De Wette, Einl. N.T., p. 247, an. 
e; Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 332 anm. 

3 Cf. Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 331, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1047 ; Scholten, Het: 
paulin. Evangelie, p. 451 f. 

4 Schleiermacher, Versuch Ὁ. die Schr. des Lukas Simmtl. Werke, 1836, ii. p. 
14 ff., p. 219 ff.; Einl. N.T,, 1845 (iii.), p. 349 ff.; Konigsmann, Prolusio de fonti-. 
bus Act. Apost., in Pott’s Sylloge, 1802, iii. Ὁ. 215 ff.; Schwanbeck, Quellen Schr, 
ἃ. Lukas, 1847, i. p. 41 ff., p. 253 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin. Evangelie, 1870, p. 451 f. 

5 Baur, Paulus, 2te Aufl., i. p. 16 f.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 456 f., p. 516, anm.. 
1; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, 1836, v. p. 549 ; Stap, Origines du Christianisme, 
2me éd., p. 205f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch., 4te Aufl., p. xlv. ἔς 
Hausrath, N.T., Zeitgesch., 1874, iii. p. 442, anm. 7. 
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sufficient to say that, whilst some profess to find definite traces of 
many documents, few if any writers deny that the writer made 
more or less use of earlier materials. It is quite true that the — 
characteristics of the general author’s style are found throughout 
the whole work.1 The Acts are no mere aggregate of scraps col- 
lected and rudely joined together, but the work of one author in 
the sense that whatever materials he may have used for its com- 
position were carefully assimilated, and subjected to thorough and 
systematic revision to adapt them to his purpose.? But however 
completely this process was carried out, and his materials inter- 
penetrated by his own peculiarities of style and language, he did 
not succeed in entirely obliterating the traces of independent 
written sources. Some writers maintain that there is a very 
apparent difference between the first twelve chapters and the 
remainder of the work, and profess to detect a much more He- 
braistic character in the language of the earlier portion,’ although 
this is not received without demur.2 As regards the ἡμεῖς sections, 
whilst it is admitted that these fragments have in any case been 
much manipulated by the general editor, and largely contain his 
general characteristics of language, it is at the same time affirmed 
that they present distinct foreign peculiarities, which betray a 


1 Oredner, Hinl. N.T., i. 1. p. 132 ff., p. 282 f.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 387 ff., 
457, 490 ff.; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 35 ff., 130 f.; Oertel, Paulus im Apostelg., 
p. 27 ff.; Davidson, Int. N.T., i. p. 260 ff. ; Gersdorf, Beitrige, p. 160ff.; Hichhorn, 
Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 30 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schriften, p. 20-f.,218 ff.; Weu- 
decker, Einl. N.T., p. 341 ff., anm. 6 ; De Wette, Einl. N.T., p. 246f.; A ontelasentts 2 
p. Xxxvili.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch, p. lvi. f.; Reuss, Gosch. N.T., 

p. 199 f.; Meyer, Apostelgesch., p, 3 f.; Alford, Greek Test., ii, proleg., p. 2 f.; 
Trip, Paulus nach ἃ. Apostelg., p. 26 ff; Volkmar, Das Ey. Marcions, p. 236, 
anm. l. π΄. 
2 Bleek, Hinl. N.T., p. 340 f.; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1034 f.; Alford, Greek — 

Test., ii. proleg., p. 9 £.; Credner, Hinl. N.T., i. p. 280 ff., 132 ff.; Davidson, Int. 
N.T., ii. p. 260 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., ii. p. 35 ff.; Gersdor/, Beitriige, p. 160 ff ; 
Hilgenfeld, Kinl. N.T., p. 574 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii., p. 349 ; 
Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 35 ff., 130 ff.; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schriften, p. 1 
ff., 218 ff.; Meyer, Apostelgesch., p. 3 f., 12 f.; Oerte/, Paulus in ἃ. Apostelgesch., 
p. 24 ff.; Olshausen, Apostelgesch., p. 7 f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch., 
p. lvii. ff.; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, 1873, p. 497 ff.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. xi. 
ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 199 ff.; Schneckenburger, Apostelgesch., p. 20 ff., 64 ff. ; 
᾿ Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 38 ff., 73 ff.; Trip, Paulus ἢ, Apostelgesch., 

1866, p. 26 f:; De Wette, Hinl. N.T., p. 246; Apostelgesch., p. xxxviii.; Zeller, 
Apostelgesch., p. 387 ff. Cf. Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 37 f. 

3 Hwald, Gesch. ἃ, V. Isr., vi. p. 37 1. ; Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 12; 
Riehm, De fontibus Act. Ap., δ 106 ff., 189 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Apostelgesch., p. 
153 ff. ; Schwanbeck, Quellen ἃ. Schr. Lukas, i. p. 36 ff., 114 f. ; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 99; Tholuck, Glaubw. ev. Gonchichte, p. 376 f.; De Wette, 
Einl. N. T., p. 2491. Cf. Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 282 f. ; Meyer, Apostel- 
gesch., p. 12; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 404 f. 

4 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 490 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelg., p. lvi. 
f. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 31 ff. Cf. Credner, Einl., p. 282 ἐ, ; Lobsiende 
Apg., p. 35 ff., 404 f. 
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borrowed document.! Even critics who maintain the ἡμεῖς sections 
to be by the same writer who composed the rest of the book point 
out the peculiarly natural character and minute knowledge dis- 
played in these passages, as distinguishing them from the rest of 


the Acts.2 This of course they attribute to the fact that the author. 


there relates his personal experiences ; but even with this explan- 
ation it is apparent that all who maintain the traditional view do 
recognize peculiarities in these sections, by which they justify 
the ascription of them to an eye-witness. For the reasons which 
have been very briefly indicated, therefore, and upon other strong 
grounds, some of which will be presently stated, a very large 
mass of the ablest critics have concluded that the ἡμεῖς sections 
were not composed by the author of the rest of the Acts, but that 
they are part of the diary of some companion of the Apostle 
Paul, of which the Author of Acts made use for his work,? and 
that the general writer of the work, and consequently of the 
third Synoptic, was not Luke at all.* 


1 Zeller, Apg., p. 457 f., 513 ff., 516, anm. 1 ; Overbeck, Zude W. Apg., p. xxxix. 
f., xlv. f., 1. anm. ; Straatman, Paulus, de Apost. van Jezus Christus, 1874, p. 307 
ff. ; Stap, Origines du Christ., p. 205 f.; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., iii. p. 423 
anm. ; De Wette, Einl, N. T., p. 246 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Kinl. N. T.. p. 607 f. ; Késtlin, 
Urspr. Synopt. Evv., p. 291 f. 

2 Lekebusch, Aposteigesch., p. 382 ff., et passim ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 
39, anm. 1; &c., &ec. 

3 Baur, Paulus, 2te Aufl., i. p. 16 f., p. 243; Beyschlag, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 
1864, p. 214 f.; Bertholdt, Einl. N. T., iti. p. 1332; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 332 
τ Th: Stud. 1. Krit., 1836; p. 1030 8. ; Davidson, Int. Ne T., ii. p. 273i ; 
Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, ii. 245 f.,i. p. 383 ff., 422 ff. ; Allg. K. G., i. p. 165 f., 
237 ; Hauber, Betracht. ἂν. einig. Glaubigen, ἃ. s. w., chr. Kirche, Ὁ. 61 f. ; 
Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., iii. p. 422 f., anm. 7; Hilgenfeld, Kinl. N. T., p. 606 
ff., Die Evangelien, p. 225; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 85 ff. ; 
Horst, Essai sur les Sources de la deuxiéme partie des Actes des Apdétres, 1848 ; 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 81, anm. 1; Kohireif, Chronologia Sacra, p. 99 f. ; 
Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 291 f. ; Konigsmann, De fontibus, &c., in Pott’s 
Sylloge, iii. p. 231 f. ; Arenkel, Paulus, 1869, p. 213 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., 
p. 1 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 207 f.; Schletermacher, Hinl. N. T., 1845, p. 
239 f., p. 348 ff.; Scholten, Het paulin. Evangelie, p. 413 ff.; Schwanbeck, Quellen, 
u. 8. w., p. 168 ff., 140 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 205 f.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 6; 
Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 127; Ulrich, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1837, p. 369 
ff. ; 1840, p. 1003 ff. ; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p. 291; De Wette, Hinl. N. 
T., p. 247; Apostelgesch., p. xxxviil. ; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 
509 f.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 515 f. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, τ. s. w., p. 229 ; 
ot pe Lf 

4 Baur, Paulus, p. 16 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 24 f., 54, 269 ff. ; Gfrorer, 
Die heil. Sage, i. p. 34, anm. 1, 383 ff., 452 ff. ; ii. p. 245 f.; Allg. K. G., 1. p. 
165 ff. ; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., iii. p. 421 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., p. 608 
ff. ; Die Evangelien, p. 225; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 85 ff. ; 
Késtlin, Ursprung., ἃ. 5. w., p. 286 ff.; Mayerhoff, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 6 ff ; 
Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 1 ff., lxiii. f.; Schletermacher, Einl. N. T., 1845, p. 
239 ff., 305 f., 347 ff ; Scholten, Het paulin. Evang., p. 412 ff. ; Is de derde Ev- 
angelist de Schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen? 1873, p. 98 f. ; Schwanbeck, 
Quell. Schr. Lukas, p. 253 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 11. p. 38 ff., 73 ff. ; 
Straatman, Paulus, p. 14 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 203 ff. ; Strauss, Das Leben 
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A careful study of the contents of the Acts cannot, we think, — 
leave any doubt upon an unprejudiced mind that the work could 
not have been written by any companion or intimate friend of ~ 
the Apostle Paul! In here briefly indicating some of the reasons _ 
for this statement, we shall be under the necessity of anticipating, 
without much explanation or argument, points which will be — 
more fully discussed further on, and which now, stated without 
preparation, may not be sufficiently clear to some readers. They 
may hereafter seem more conclusive. It is impossible to believe 
that a friend or companion could have written so unhistoricaland _ 
defective a history of the Apostle’s life and teaching, The Pau- ~ 
line Epistles are nowhere directly referred to, but where we can 
compare the narrative and representations of Acts with thestate- 
ments of the Apostle, they are strikingly contradictory.2 His 
teaching in the one scarcely presents a trace of the strong and 
clearly defined doctrines of the other, and the character and con- 
duct of the Paul of Acts are altogether different from those of 
Paul of the Epistles. According to Paul himself (Gal. i. 16—18), 
after his conversion, he communicated not with flesh and blood, 
neither went up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before 
him, but immediately went away into Arabia, and returned to 
Damascus, and only after three years he went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Kephas, and abode with him fifteen days, during which visit 
none other of the Apostles did he see “save James, the brother 


Jesu, p. 126 f. ; Tjeenk- Willink, Just. Martyr in zijne verh. tot Paulus, 1868, p. ς᾽ 
64; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p. 291; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 206 f., 244 P 3. ἮΝ 
Apostelgesch., p. xxxviii. f. ; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 508 ff. ; 
Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 460 ff. ; Vortrige, ἃ, 5. w., 1865, p. 206 ff. Cf. Reuss, 
Gesch. N. T., p. 194-208; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 508, 556. 
1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 16 ff. passim ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 271 f.; Holtz 
mann, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 87 f. ; Schletermacher, Hinl. N.T., p. 289 ἢ, 
360 ff., 367 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin. Ev., p. 414; Schwanbeck, Quellen, u. 5. w., 
p. 262 f. ; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 203 ff. ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 245; Apostel- 
gesch., p. xxxviii. f.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 462 ff. ; Vortriige, τι. s. w., p. 206 
ff. Cf. Reuss, Hist. de.la Théologie Chrét., 3me éd., 11. p. 343 ; Renan, Les Apdtres, 
A δ ; 
4 2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 8 f., 123 ff., 149 f., et passim; K. G. 3te Aufl, i. p. 126 
ff. ; Davidson, Int, N. T., ii. p. 212 ff. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., p. 40 f. 5 
Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 27,412 f., et passim; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., 
iii, p. 422 ff., anm. 7; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., p. 224 ff, [593 ff. ; Zeitschr, wiss, 
Theol., 1860, p. 111 ff., 118 ff., 135 ff; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 32 ff., 62 ff. ; Lipsius, 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lex. (s. v. Apostelconvent), i. p. 194 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes crit.. 
sur la Bible, N. Test., 1864, p. 267 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. lix., anm. * *; 
Renan, Les Apétres, xxix. ff. ; Scherer, Rev. de Théologie, 1851. iii. p. 336; 
Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 368 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin, Evang., p. 447 ff. ;, 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 536 f., 543 ff. ; Schwanbeck, Quellen, u. 5, w., p. 
30 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 116 ff., ii. p. 82 ff. ; Stap, Origines, &c., 
p. 135 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 47 ff., 82 ff., 97 ff., et passim ; Tyeenk- Willink, 
Just, Martyr, 1868, p. 27f., p. 31, noot 3 ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 245 ; Apostelg., 
p. xxxv. ff. ; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 216 ff., et passim; Vortrige, ἃ. 8. w., Ὁ. 
206 ff. Cf. Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., 2te Aufl., p. 11 ff. 
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of the Lord.” If assurance of the correctness of these details 
were required, Paul gives it by adding (v. 20): “ Now the things 
which I am writing to you, behold before God I le not.” Accord- 
ing to Acts (ix. 19—30), however, the facts are quite different. 
Paul immediately begins to preach in Damascus, does not visit 
Arabia at all, but, on the contrary, goes to Jerusalem, where, un- 
der the protection of Barnabas (v. 26, 27), he is introduced to the 
Apostles, and “was with them goingin and out.” According to Paul 
(Gal. i. 22), his face was after that unknown unto the churches of 
Judea, whereas, according to Acts, not only was he “ going in and 
out” at Jerusalem with the Apostles, but (ix. 29) preached boldly 
in the name of the Lord, and (Acts xxvi. 20) “in Jerusalem and 
throughout all the region of Judea,” he urged to repentance. Ac- 
cording to Paul (Gal. 11. 1 ff), after fourteen years he went up 
again to Jerusalem with Barnabas and Titus, “ according to a re- 
velation,” and “privately” communicated his Gospel “ to those 
who seemed to be something,” as, with some irony, he calls the 
Apostles. In words still breathing irritation and determined 
independence, Paul relates to the Galatians the particulars of that 
visit—how great pressure had been exerted to compel Titus, 
though a Greek, to be circumcised, “that they might bring us 
into bondage,” to whom, “ not even for an hour did we yield the 
required subjection.” He protests, with proud independence, that 
the Gospel which he preaches was not received from man nor 
taught to him (Gal. i. 11, 12), but revealed to him by God (verses 
15, 16); and during this visit (ii. 6, 7), “from those seeming to be 


something (τῶν δοκούντων εἶναί τι), whatsoever they were it makes no. 


matter to me—God accepts not man’s person—for to me those 
who seemed (οἱ δοκοῦντες) communicated nothing additional.” Ac- 
cording to Acts, after his conversion, Paul is taught by a man 
named Ananias what he must do (ix. 6, xxii. 10); he makes visits 
to Jerusalem (xi. 30, xii. 25, &c.), which are excluded by Paul’s 
own explicit statements; and a widely different report is given 
(xv. 1 ff.) of the second visit. Paul does not go, “ according to a 
revelation,” but is deputed by the Church of Antioch, with Bar- 
nabas, in consequence of disputes regarding the circumcision of 
᾿ Gentiles, to lay the case before the Apostles and elders at Jeru- 
salem. It is almost impossible in the account here given of pre- 
ceedings characterised throughout by perfect harmony, forbear- 
ance, and unanimity of views, to recognize the visit described by 
Paul. Instead of being private, the scene is a general council of 
the Church. The fiery independence of Paul is transformed into 
meekness and submission. There is not a word of the endeavour 
to compel him to have Titus cireumcised—all is peace and undis- 
turbed good-will. Peter pleads the cause of Paul, and is more 
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Pauline in his sentiments than Paul himself, and, in the very pre- — 
sence of Paul, claims to have been selected by God to be Apostle — 
of the Gentiles (xv. 7—11). Not a syllable is said of the scene at 
Antioch shortly after (Gal. ii. 11 ff), so singularly at variance — 
with the proceedings of the council, when Paul withstood Cephas — 
to the face. Then, who would recognize the Paul of the Epistles 
in the Paul of Acts, who makes such repeated journeys to Jeru- — 
salem, to attend Jewish feasts (xviii. 21,1 xix. 21, xx. 16, xxiv. 11, Ὁ 
17, 18); who, in his journeys, halts on the days when a Jew may — 
not travel (xx. 5, 6); who shaves his head at Cenchrea because of 
a vow (xviii. 18); who, at the recommendation of the Apostles, — 
performs that astonishing act of Nazariteship in the Temple (xxi. 
23), and afterwards follows it up by a defence of such “ excellent 
dissembling” (xxiii. 6, xxiv. 11 ff.) ; who circumcises Timothy, the 
son of a Greek and of a Jewess, with his own hands (xvi. 1—3, 
cf.Gal.v. 2); and who is so little the apostle of the uncircumcision 
that he only tardily goes to the Gentiles when rejected by the 
Jews (cf. xviii. 6). Paul is not only robbed of the honour of 
being the first Apostle of the Gentiles, which is conferred upon 
Peter, but the writer seems to avoid even calling him an apostle | 
at all,? the only occasions upon which he does so being indirect 
(xiv. 4,14); and the title equally applied to Barnabas, whose 
claim to it is more than doubted. The passages in which this 
occurs, moreover, are not above suspicion, “the Apostles” being 
omitted in Cod. D. (Bezze) from xiv. 14. The former verse in that 
codex has important variations from other MSS. 

If we cannot believe that the representation actually given of 
Paul in the Acts could proceed from a friend or companion of the — 
Apostle, it is equally impossible that such a person could have | 
written his history with so many extraordinary imperfections and _ 
omissions. We have already pointed out that between chs.ix— — 
Xiv. are compressed the events of seventeen of the most active 
years of the Apostle’s life, and also that a long period is comprised 
within the ἡμεῖς sections, during which such minute details of the 
daily itinerary are given. The incidents reported, however, are — 
quite disproportionate to those which are omitted. We have no 
record, for instance, of his visit to Arabia at so interesting a por- — 
tion of his career (Gal. i. 17), although the particulars of his con- ὁ 
version are repeated with singular variations no less than three ~ 
times (ix. xxii. xxvi.) ; nor of his preaching in Illyria (Rom. xy. 
19); nor of the incident referred to in Rom. xvi. 3,4. The mo- — 


1 The Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian, with other ancient codices, omit; “‘I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” Ὡ ; 
2 Hilgenfeld, Kinl. N. T., p. 585; Renan, Les Αρϑδύγϑ, p. iii. note, p. xili. f.; 
Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p., 206; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 73, p. 513 f. 
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mentous adventures in the cause of the Gospel spoken of in 2 Cor. 
xi. 23 ff. receive scarcely any illustration in Acts, nor is any notice 
taken of his fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 32), 
which would have formed an episode full of serious interest. 
What, again, was “the affliction which happened in Asia,” which 
so overburdened even so energetic a nature as that of the Apostle 
that “ he despaired even of life?” (2 Cor. ii. 8f.) Some light upon 
these points might reasonably have been expected from a com- 
panion of Paul. Then, xvii. 14—16, xviii. 5, contradict 1 Thess. 
iil. 1, 2, in a way scarcely possible in such a companion, present 
with the Apostle at Athens; and in like manner the represen- 
tation in xxviii. 17—22, is inconsistent with such a person, ignor- 
ing as it does the fact that there already was a Christian Church 
in Rome (Ep. to Romans). We do not refer to the miraculous 
elements so thickly spread over the narrative of the Acts, and 
especially in the episode xvi. 25 ff., which is inserted in the first 
ἡμεῖς section, as irreconcilable with the character of an eye-wit- 
ness, because it is precisely the miraculous portion of the book 
which is on its trial; but we may ask whether it would have been 
possible for such a friend, acquainted with the Apostle’s represen- 
tations in 1 Cor. xiv. 2ff., cf. xiii—xiv., and the phenomena there 
described, to speak of the gift of “tongues” at Pentecost, as the 
power of speaking different languages (ii. 4—11, cf. x. 46, xix. 
6) ? 

It will readily be understood that we have here merely rapidly 
and by way of illustration, referred to a few of the points which 
seem to preclude the admission that the general Author of the Acts 
could be an eye-witness,! or companion of the Apostle Paul, and 
this will become more apparent as we proceed, and more closely 
examine the contents of the book. Who that author was, there 
are now no means of ascertaining. The majority of critics who 
have most profoundly examined the problem presented by the 
Acts, however, and who do not admit Luke to be the general © 
author, are agreed that the author compiled the ἡμεῖς sections 
from a diary kept by some companion of the Apostle Paul during 
the journeys and voyages to which they relate, but opinion is very 
divided as to the person to whom that diary must be ascribed, 
It is of course admitted that the various theories regarding his 
identity are merely based upon conjecture, but they have long 
severely exercised critical ingenuity. A considerable party adopt 
the conclusion that the diary was probably written by Luke. ὅ 


1 Bleek does not consider it probable that he narrates anything as eye-witness. 
Einl. N.T., p. 340. : 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 16 f., 243; @frorer, Die heil. Sage, ii. p. 245f. ; cf. i. p. 
383 ff., 422 ff. ; Allg. K.G., i. p. 165 f., 237; Hausrath, N. T. Zeit., 111. p. 422 
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This theory has certainly the advantage of whatever support may 
be derived from tradition; and it has been conjectured, not with- 
out probability, that this diary, being either written by, or origin- 
ally attributed to, Luke, may possibly have been the source from 
which, in course of time, the whole of the Acts, and consequently 
the Gospel, came to be ascribed to Luke! The selection of a com- 
paratively less known name than that of Timothy, Titus or 
Silas,’ for instance, may thus be explained ; but, besides, it has 
the great advantage that, the name of Luke never being men- _ 
tioned in the Acts, he is not exposed to criticism, which has 
found serious objections to the claims of other better known fol- 
lowers of Paul. 

There are, however, many critics who find difficulties in the 
way of accepting Luke as the author of the “ we” sections, and 
who adopt the theory that they were probably composed by 
Timothy.’ It is argued that, if Luke had been the writer of this 
diary, he must have been in very close relations to Paul, having 
been his companion during the Apostle’s second mission journey, ὦ 
as well as during the later European journey, and finally 
during the eventful journey of Paul as a prisoner from’ 

-Ceesarea to Rome. Under these circumstances, it is natural to 
expect that Paul should mention him in his earlier epistles, writ- 
ten before the Roman imprisonment, but this he nowhere does. 
For instance, no mention whatever is made of Luke in either of 
the letters to the Corinthians nor in those to the Thessalonians ; 
but on the other hand, Timothy’s name, together with that of 
Silvanus (or Silas), is joined to Paul’s in the two letters to the 
Thessalonians, besides being mentioned in the body of the first 
Epistle (iii. 2, 6) ; and he is repeatedly and affectionately spoken 
of in the earlier letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10), 
and his name is likewise combined with the Apostle’s in the sec- 


f., anm. 7 ; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., p. 606 ff., Die Evangelien, p. 225 ; Holtzmann, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 85 ff. ; Kostlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 291 f.; 
Overbeck, Zade W. Apg., p. 1. ff. ; Stap, Origines, &., p. 205; Volkmar, Die 
Religion Jesu, p. 291 ; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 509 f. ; Zeller, 
Apostelgesch., p. 515 f. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, ἃ. 5. w., p. 229; cf. p. 1f. ; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 207. We only refer here, of course, to writers who do 
not consider Luke the author of the rest of Acts. 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 16 ἢ, ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. 1. ff. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Einl. N. T., p. 608; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 291; Gfrorer, Die heil. 
Sage, 11, p. 245f.; Zeller, Apostelg., p. 515 f. 

2 Scholten, Het paulin. Evangelie, p. 416. 

3 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 332 ff. ; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1030 ff. ; Beyschlag, 
Th. Stud. τ. Krit., 1864, p. 214 f. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 273 ff. ; Schleier- 
macher, Einl. N. T., p. 376, cf. 354, anm. 1; Vorlesungen ap. De Wette, Einl. N. 
T., p. 247, 3115 Ὁ, anm, a; Ulrich, Th. Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1837, p. 369 ff. ; 1840, p. 
1003 ff. ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 247; Apostelgesch., p. xxxviii. ἢ, Cf. Keim, 
Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 81, anm. 1, 2; Neander, Pflanzung, ἃ. 8. w., p. 229, cf. 1 f. 
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ond Epistle (2 Cor. i. 1), as well as mentioned in the body of the 
letter, along with that of Silvanus, as a fellow-preacher with 
Paul. In the Epistle to the Philippians, later, the name of Luke 
does not appear, although, had he been the companion of the 
Apostle from Troas, he must have been known to the Philippians, 
but on the other hand, Timothy is again associated in the open- 
ing greeting of that Epistle. Timothy is known to have been a 
fellow-worker with the Apostle, and to have accompanied him in 
his missionary journeys, and he is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Acts as the companion of Paul, and the first occasion is precisely 
where the ἡμεῖς sections commence.! In connection with Acts xv. 
40, xvi. 3, 10, it is considered that Luke is quite excluded from 
the possibility of being the companion who wrote the diary we 
are discussing, by the Apostle’s own words in 2 Cor. i. 19 2 “ For 
the Son of God, Christ Jesus, who was preached among you by 
us, by me and Silvanus and Timothy,” &ec., &c. The eye-witness 
who wrote the journal from which the ἡμεῖς portions are taken, 
must have been with the Apostle in Corinth, and, it is of course 
always asserted, must have been one of his συνεργοί, and preached 
‘the Gospel.? Is it possible, on the supposition that this fellow- 
labourer was Luke, that the Apostle could in so marked a manner 
have excluded his name by clearly defining that “ us” only meant 
᾿ himself and Silvanus and Timothy? Mayerhoff* has gone even 
further than the critics we have referred to, and maintains Timo- 
thy to be the author of the third Synoptic and of Acts. 

We may briefly add that some writers have conjectured Silas 
to betheauthor of the ἡμεῖς sections,® and others have referred them 
to Titus.® It is evident that whether the ἡμεῖς sections be by the 
unknown author of the rest of the Acts, or be part of a diary by 
some unknown companion of Paul, introduced into the work by 
the general editor, they do not solve the problem as to the identity 
of the author who remains absolutely unknown. 


1 xvi. 1 ff; cf. xvii. 14, 15; xviii. 5; xix. 22 ; xx. 4. 

2 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 81, anm. 2. 

3 Of. Wordsworth, Greek Test., The Four Gospels, 1875, p. 168; Acts of the 
Apost., 1874, p. 118. The Bishop of Lincoln considers that the vision which ap- 
peared to Paul (Acts xvi. 9), praying him to come over into Macedonia, was re- 
garded by Luke as a message also designed for himself: ‘‘and the Holy Spirit, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, authorizes that opinion. Therefore, St. Luke also, as 
well as the Apostle, was called by the Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel in Greece.” 
Four Gospels, p. 168. 4 Einl. petr. Schriften, p. 6 ff. 

5 Hauber, Betract. iib. einig. d. erst. Glaubigen, ἃ. 5. w., christl. Kirche, p. 61 
£. ; Kohlreif, Chron. Sacra, p. 99; Schwanbeck, Quellen, ἃ. 5. w., p. 168 ff. Cf. 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, p. 81, anm. 1, 2. 

6 Horst, Essai sur les sources de la deuxiéme partie des Actes des Apédtres, 1848 ; 
Krenkel, Paulus, p. 214 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 6. We do not think it neces- 
‘sary to consider the theory that the sections we have been discussing are alto- 
gether a fiction. Br. Bauer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 132 f.; cf. Schrader, Der 
Apostel Paulus, v. p. 549. 
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We have said enough to enable the reader to understand the — 
nature of the problem regarding the author of the third Synoptic — 
and of the Acts of the Apostles, and whilst for our purpose much ~ 
less would have sufficed, it is evident that the materials do ποῦ 
exist for identifying him. - The stupendous miracles related in 
these two works, therefore, rest upon the evidence of anunknown 
writer, who from internal evidence must have composed them 
very long after the events recorded. Externally there isno proof 
even of the existence of the Acts until towards the end of the — 
second century, when also for the first time we hear of a vague 
theory as to the name and identity of the supposed author,a — 
theory which declares Luke not to have himself been an eye- — 
witness of the occurrences related in the Gospel, and which re- 
duces his participation even in the events narrated in the Acts 
to a very small and modest compass, leaving the great mass of 
the miracles described in the work without even his personal 
attestation. The theory, however, we have seen to be not only 
unsupported by evidence, but to be contradicted by many potent 
circumstances. We propose now, without exhaustively examin- 
ing the contents of the Acts, which would itself require a separate 
treatise, at least to consider some of its main points sufficiently 
to form a fair judgment of the historical value of the work, — 
although the facts which we have already ascertained are clearly ἡ 
fatal to the document as adequate testimony for miracles, and the 
reality of Divine Revelation. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 
HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK. DESIGN AND COMPOSITION. 


THE historical value of the Acts of the Apostles has very long 
been the subject of vehement discussion, and the course of the 
controversy has certainly not been favourable to the position of 
the work. For a considerable time of course the traditional view 
continued to prevail, and little or no doubt of the absolute credi- 
bility of the narrative was ever expressed. When the spirit of 
independent and enlightened criticism was finally aroused, it had 
to contend with opinions which habit had rendered stereotype,. 
and prejudices which took the form of hereditary belief. As 
might naturally be expected, many writers in more recent times 
have defended the authenticity of the Acts, and asserted that the 
work is substantially historical and trustworthy ; and, at the 
present day, apologists still express unshaken confidence in its 
character and enthusiastic faith in its truth and inspiration. On 
the other hand, a large body of eminent critics, after an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the Acts, have concluded that the work is not 
historically accurate, and cannot be accepted as a true account of 
the Acts and teaching of the Apostles.! 

The Author of the Acts has been charged with having written 
the work with a distinct design to which he subordinated histo- 
rical truth, and in this view many critics have joined, who ulti- 
mately do not accuse him absolutely of falsifying history, but 
merely of making a deliberate selection of his materials and of 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 8 ff., 19 ff., 96 ff., 119 ff., 134 ff., 143, anm. 1, 166, 189, et 
passim ; K. G., i. p. 125 f.; Br. Bauer, Apostelgesch., 1850, p. 114 ff.; Christianus, 
Das Ev. des Reichs, p. 767 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 207 ff., 275 ff.; Gfrérer, 
Die heil. Sage, i. p. 27 f., p. 383 ff., 421 f. (second part historical, cf. 422 ff.) ; 
Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., iii. p. 420 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 
101] ff.; Einl. N.T., p. 225 ff., 574 ff., 593 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. 
Ῥ. 350 f.; in Schenkel’s Bibel Lex., i. p. 213 f.; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 86: 
ff.; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 6 ff., 212 ff.; Nicolas, Etudes N.T., p. 267 ff.; Overbeck, Zu 
de W. Apg., p. lix. ff.; Pfleiderer, Des Paulinismus, p. 277 ff., 495 ff.; Renan, Les 
Apétres, p. xxiv. ff. (except last pages, p. xxvii.) ; Scherer, Rev. de Théologie, 
1851, 11. p. 335 f.; Scholten, Het paul. Evang., p. 410, 414, 447 ff.; Schrader, Der 
Ap. Paulus., v. p. 508 ff. passim ; Schwanbeck, Quellen, u. 5. w., p. 31 ff. ; Schwegler,. 
Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 90, ii. p. 73 ff., 112 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 117 ff.; 
Straatman, Paulus, p. 17 ff., et. passim; Tjeenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 28f., 31,. 
noot 3; Volkmar, Die Religion, p. 336 ff.; Zeller, Apostelg., p. 76 ff., 316 ff.; 
Vortrige, p. 206 ff. Cf. Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 344 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 203 f., 
205 f.; Hist. Théol. Chrét., ii. p. 7, 327 ff.; Réville, Essais de Critique Religieuse, 
1860, p. 27 f.; Schneckenburger, p. 151 ff., et passim ; De Wette, Apostelg., p. lix. f.; 
Einl. N.T., p. 252 f.; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 512 ff. 
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placing them in the point of view most suitable for his purpose, — 
Most of those, however, who make this charge maintain that, in — 
carrying out the original purpose of the Acts, the writer so freely © 
manipulated whatever materials he had before him, and so d 4 
with facts, whether by omission, transformation or invention, that _ 
the historical value of his narrative has been destroyed or at least 
seriously affected by 101 On the other hand, many apologetic 
writers altogether deny the existence of any design on the part 
of the author such as is here indicated, which could have led him 


to suppress or distort facts, and whilst some of them advance 


very varied and fanciful theories as to the historical plan upon 
which the writer proceeds, and in accordance with which the 
peculiarities of his narrative are explained, they generally accept 
the work as the genuine history of the Acts of the Apostles so fat 
as the author possessed certain information. The design most 
generally ascribed to the writer of the Acts may, with many minor _ 
variations, be said to be apologetic and conciliatory: an attempt 
to reconcile the two parties in the early church by representing 
the difference between the views of Peter and Paul as slight an 

unimportant, Pauline sentiments being freely placed in the mouth 
of Peter, and the Apostle of the Gentiles being represented as an 
orthodox adherent of the church of Jerusalem, with scarcely such 
advanced views of Christian universality as Peter; or else an effort 
of Gentile Christianity to bring itself into closer union with the 
primitive church, surrendering, in so doing, all its distinctive 
features and its Pauline origin, and representing the universalism 
by which it exists, as a principle adopted and promulgated from 
the very first by Peter and the Twelve. It is not necessary, how- 


ever, for us to enter upon any minute discussion of this point, nor 


is it requisite, for the purposes of our inquiry, to determine whe- 
ther the peculiar character of the writing which we are examining 


sia 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 8 ff., 19 ff.; Christianus, Ev. des Reichs, p.- 767 ff.; David- 
son, Hinl. N. T., ii. p. 275; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., iii. p. 420 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Einl, 
N.T., p. 225 ff., 575 ff., 593 ff. ; Zeitschr. wiss.Th., 1860, p. 101 ff.; Holtzmann, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 350 ff.; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 6 ff., 212 ff.; Nicolas, Etudes 
N.T., p. 267 ff.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. xxv. ff., lix. ff.; Renan, Les Apétres, 
Ῥ. xxiv. ff. (except last few pages, p. xxvii.) ; Réville, Essais de Crit. Rel., p. 27 f.; 
Scherer, Rev. de Théol., 1851, iii. p. 336 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 73 ff.; 
Straatman, Paulus, p. 1 ff.; Zeller, Apostelg., p. 76 ff., 316 ff.; Vortriage, p. 206 
ff. Cf. Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chr., ii. p. 7, 327 ff.; Schneckenburger, Apostelg., p. 44 — 
Hf. 87 °22,'92 %.,: 427 fi, BAO E., IBLE. S17" F. 

2 Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 17; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 328 ff., 345 f.; 
Eichhorn, Finl. N.T., 11. p. 23 ff.; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 62 ff.; Grau, 
Entw. N.T., Schriftth., i. p. 320 ff.; Guericke, Gesammtg. N.T., p. 270 ff. ; Lange, 
Das ap. Zeit., i. p. 87 ff.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 7 ff., 159 ; Lekebusch, 
Apg., p. 189 ff., 374; Meyer, Apg., p. 8 ἔξ; Neudecker, Einl. N.T., p. 344 ff.; Oertel, 
Paulus, p. 165 ff., 182 ff.; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 496 ff.; de Pressensé, 
Hist. trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 484f.; Trip, Paulus, p. 261 ff. 
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is the result of a perfectly definite purpose controlling the whole 
narrative and modifying every detail, or naturally arises from the 
fact that it is the work of a pious member of the Church writing 
long after the events related, and imbuing his materials, whether 
of legend or ecclesiastical tradition, with his own thoroughly or- 
thodox views: history freely composed for Christian edification. 
We shall not endeavour to construct any theory to account for the 
phenomena before us, but taking them as they are, without seek- 
ing to discover the secret motives or intentions of the writer, we 
shall simply examine some of the more important portions of the 
narrative, with a view to determine whether the work can in any 
serious sense be regarded as credible history. 

No one can examine the contents of the Acts without perceiv- 
ing that some secret motive or influence did certainly govern the 
writer's mind, and guide him in the selection of topics, and this 
is betrayed by many peculiarities in his narrative. Quite apart 
from any attempt to discover precisely what that motive was, it 
is desirable that we should briefly point out some of these pecu- 
liarities. It is evident that every man who writes a history must 
commence with a distinct plan, and that the choice of subjects to 
be introduced or omitted must proceed upon a certain principle. 
This is of course an invariable rule wherever there is order and 
arrangement. No one has ever questioned that in the Acts of 
the Apostles both order and arrangement have been deliberately 
adopted, and the question naturally arises: What was the plan of 
the author? and upon what principle did he select, from the mass 
of facts which might have been related regarding the Church in 
the Apostolic ages, precisely those which he has inserted, to the ex- 
clusion of the rest ?4_ What title will adequately represent the con- 
tents of the book ? for it is admitted by almost all critics that the 
actual name which the book bears neither was given to it by its 
author nor properly describes its intention and subject.? The ex- 
treme difficulty which has been felt in answering these questions, 
and in constructing any hypothesis which may fairly correspond 
with the actual contents of the Acts, constitutes one of the most 
striking commentaries on the work, and although we cannot here 
detail the extremely varied views of critics upon the subject, they 
are well worthy of study.* No one now advances the theory which 


1 Lekebusch, Die Comp. u. Entst. d. Apostelgesch., 1854, p. 190 f. : 

2 Perhaps the perfectly vague designation of the book ‘‘ Acts,” Πραξειξ, in 
the Cod. Sinaiticus, may be taken as the closest—if most vague—description of 
- its contents. 

3 The reader may be referred, amongst many others, to the following works : 
Baur, K. G., i. p. 125 ff.; Bertholdt, Einl., iii. p. 1333 ff. ; Bleek, Einl., p. 325 
ff. ; Credner, Einl. i. p. 268 ff., 283 f. ; Hbrard, Zu Olshausen’s Apg., p. 318 
aum.; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 16 ff.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 28 ff. ; Feil- 
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was anciently current that the author simply narrated that of 

which he was an eye-witness. Its present title πράξεις τῶν ἀποστ 
τόλων would lead us to expect an account of the doings of the — 

Apostles in general, but we have nothing like this in the book, 
Peter and Paul occupy the principal parts of the narrative, and 
the other Apostles are scarcely mentioned. James. is introduced 
as an actor in the famous Council, and represented as head of the 
church in Jerusalem, but it is much disputed that he was an 
Apostle, or one of the Twelve. The death of James the brother of 
John is just mentioned. John is represented on several occasions 
during the earlier part of the narrative as the companion of Peter, 
without, however, being prominently brought forward; and the 
rest of the Twelve are left in complete obscurity. It is not a 
history of the labours of Peter and Paul, for not only is consider- 
able importance given to the episodes of Stephen and Philip the 
Kvangelist, but the account of the two great Apostles is singularly _ 
fragmentary. After a brief chronicle of the labours of Peter, he 
suddenly disappears from the scene, and we hear of him nomore. 
Paul then becomes the prominent figure in the drama; but we 
have already pointed out how defective is the information given 
regarding him, and he is also abandoned as soon as he is brought 
to Rome: of his subsequent career and martyrdom nothing what- 
ever is said. The work is not, as Luther suggested, a gloss on 


the Epistles of Paul and the inculeation of his doctrine of right- — 4 


eousness through faith, for the narrative of the Acts, so far as we 
can compare it with the Epistles, which are nowhere named in it, 
is generally in contradiction with them, and the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith is conspicuous by its absence. It is not a his- 
tory of the first Christian missions, for it ignores entirely the la- 
bours of most of the Apostles, omits all mention of some of the 
most interesting missionary journeys, and does not even give a 
report of the introduction of Christianity into Rome. It is not 
in any sense a Paulinian history of the Church, for if, on the one 
side, it describes the Apostles of the circumcision as promulgating 
the universalism which Paul preached, it robs him of his origi- 
nality, dwarfs his influence upon the development of Christianity, 
and is, on the other hand, too defective to represent church his- 


moser, Kinl., p. 295 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtg. N. T., p. 269 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Einl., 
p. 593 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 329 ff. ; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 
189 ff. ; Mayerhoff, Ein]. petr. Schr., p. 5 f. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 8 ff. ; Oertel, Pau- 
lus, p. 165 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. xxv. ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 205 
ff. ; Hist. Théol. Chr., ii. Ὁ. 327 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Zweck Apg., p. 45 ff. ; 
Trip, Paulus, p. 33 f., 63 ff.; De Wette, Einl., p. 241 ff.; Wordsworth, Greek 
Test., Acts, p, 1 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 316 ff. 

1 ey Hieron, De vir. ill. 7 ; Husebius, H. E., iii. 4; Can, Murat., ed. T’regelles, 
p. 18 f, x 
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tory, whether from a Paulinian or any other standpoint. The 
favourite theory: that the writer designed to relate the story of 
the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome, can scarcely 
be maintained, although it certainly has the advantage of a 
vagueness of proportions equally suitable to the largest and most 
limited treatment of history. But, in such a case, we have a 
drama with the main incident omitted; for the introduction of 
the Gospel into Rome is not described at all, and whilst the au- 
thor could not consider the personal arrival at Rome of the 
Apostle Paul the climax of his history, be at once closes his ac- 
count where the final episode ought to have commenced. 

From all points of view, and upon any hypothesis, the Acts of 
the Apostles is so obviously incomplete as a history, so fragment- 
ary and defective as biography, that critics have to the present 
day failed inframing any theory which could satisfactorily ac- 
count for its anomalies, and have almost been forced to explain 
them by supposing a partial, apologetic or conciliatory design, 
which removes the work from the region of veritable history. 
The whole interest of the narrative, of course, centres in the two 
representative Apostles, eter and Paul, who alternately fill the 
scene. It is difficult to say, however, whether the account of the 
Apostle of the Circumcision or of Paul is the more capriciously 
partial and incomplete. After his miraculous liberation from the 
prison into which he had been cast by Herod, the doings of Peter 
are left unchronicled, and although he is reintroduced for a mo- 
ment to plead the cause of the Gentiles at the Council in Jerusa- 
lem, he then finally retires from the scene, to give place to Paul. 
The omissions from the history of Paul are very remarkable, and 
all the more so from the extreme and unnecessary detail of the 
itinerary of some of his journeys, and neither the blanks, on the 
one hand, nor the excessive minuteness, on the other, are to be 
explained by any theory connected with personal knowledge on 
the part of Theophilus. Of the general history of the primitive 
Church and the life and labours of the Twelve, we are told little 
or nothing. According to the author the propagation of the Gos- 
pel was carried on more by angelic agency than apostolic enthu- 
siasm. There is a liberal infusion of miraculous episodes in his 
history, but a surprising scarcity of facts. Even where the au- 
thor is best informed, as in the second part of the Acts, the nar- 
rative of Paul’s labours and missionary journeys, while present- 
ing striking omissions, is really minute and detailed only in re- 
gard to points of no practical interest, leaving both the distinctive 
teaching of the Apostle, and the internal economy of the Church 
almost entirely unrepresented. Does this defective narrative of 
the Acts of the Apostles proceed from poverty of information, 
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or from the arbitrary selection of materials for a special pur- — 
pose? As we proceed, it will become increasingly evident that, — 
limited although the writer’s materials are, the form into which — 
they have been moulded has undoubtedly been determined either 
by a dominant theory, or a deliberate design, neither of which is — 
consistent with the composition of sober history. ΠΣ 
This is particularly apparent in the representation which ἴθ 
given of the two principal personages of the narrative. Critics — 
have long clearly recognized that the Author of the Acts has care- 
fully arranged his materials so as to present as close a parallelism _ 
as possible between the Apostles Peter and Paul We shall pre- 
sently see how closely he assimilates their teaching, ascribing the _ 
views of Paul to Peter, and putting Petrine sentiments in the © 
mouth of Paul, but here we shall merely refer to points of 
general history. If Peter has a certain pre-eminence as a distin- 
guished member of the original Apostolic body, the equal claim 
of Paul to the honours of the Apostolate, whilst never directly 
advanced, is prominently suggested by the narration, no less than 
three times, of the circumstances of his conversion and direct call 
to the office by the glorified Jesus. The first miracle ascribed to 
Peter is the healing of “a certain man lame from his mother’s 
wornb ” (τις ἀνὴρ χωλὸς ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) at the beautiful gate 
of the Temple,? and the first wonder performed by Paulisalso 
the healing of “a certain man lame from his mother’s womb” 
(τις ἀνὴρ χωλὸς ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) at Lystra ;? Ananias and Sap- 
phira are punished through the instrumentality of Peter,* and 
Elymas is smitten with blindness at the word of Paul;° the sick 
are laid in the streets that the shadow of Peter may fall upon 
them, and they are healed, as are also those vexed with unclean 
spirits ;° handkerchiefs or aprons are taken to the sick from the 
body of Paul, and they are healed, and the evil spirits go out of 
them : Peter withstands Simon the sorcerer,’ as Paul does the 
sorcerer Elymas and the exorcists at Ephesus ;° if Peter heals the 


1 Baur, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1838, H. iii. p. 142 f. ; Paulus, 1. p. 8f.; K. G., i. p. 
127 f.; Christianus, Ev. des Reichs, p. 767 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 275 ff; 
Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., iii. p. 420 ff., 427 £.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii., p. 350 f.; in Schenkel’s Bib, Lex., i. p, 213 f.; Kvrenkel, Paulus, p. 201 f.; ὲ 
anor, Urspr. des Christenthums, 1857, p. 283, 288; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinis- 
mus, p. 495 ff.; Renan, Les fytiecs, p. xxviii.; Réville, Essais, p. 27 ff.; Schneck- 
enburger, Zweck Apg., p. 52 ff., 212 f.; Scholten, Het paulin. Evang., p. 463 ff. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii..p. 76 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 123 ff.; Volkmar 
Die Rel. Jesu, p. 341 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 320 ff Cf. Lightfoot, Epistles of 
St. Paul, Galatians, 4th ed., p. 342; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 79, 
121 ἢ, 


2 iii, 2 ff. 6 v. 12, 15 f. 
3 xiv. 8. ff. γι χῖχ ΤΙ, 
4v.1 ff. 8 viii. 20 ff. 


5 xiii, 11. 9 xiii, 11 f., xix. 13 ff. 
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paralytic Aineas at Lydda,! Paul restores to health the fever- 
stricken father of Publius at Melita ;2 Peter raises from the dead 
Tabitha, a disciple at Joppa,*® and Paul restores to life the disciple 
Eutychus at Troas ;* Cornelius falls at the feet of Peter, and wor- 
ships him, Peter preventing him, and saying: “ Rise up! I my- 
self also am a man,’® and in like manner the people of Lystra 
would have done sacrifice to Paul, and he prevents them, crying 
out: “We also are men of like passions with you;”® Peter lays 
his hands on the people of Samaria, and they receive the Holy 
Ghost and the gift of tongues,’ and Paul does the same for be- 
lievers at Ephesus ;° Peter is brought before the council,? and so 
is Paul;'° the one is imprisoned and twice released by an angel,” 
and the other is delivered from his bonds by a great earthquake; !” 
if Peter be scourged by order of the council,!® Paul is beaten with 
many stripes at the command of the magistrates of Philippi.’ It 
is maintained that the desire to equalise the sufferings of the two 
Apostles in the cause of the Gospel, as he has equalised their mir- 
aculous displays, probably led the Author to omit all mention of 
those perils and persecutions to which the Apostle Paul refers in 
support of his protest, that he had laboured and suffered more 
than all the rest. If Paul was called by a vision to the ministry 
of the Gentiles,6so Peter is represented as having been equally 
directed by a vision to baptize the Gentile Cornelius ; the double 
vision of Peter and Cornelius has its parallel in the double vision 
of Paul and Ananias. It is impossible to deny the measured 
equality thus preserved between the two Apostles, or to ignore 
the fact that parallelism like this is the result of premeditation, 
and cannot claim the character of impartial history. 

The speeches form an important element in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and we shall now briefly examine them, reserving, how- 
_ ever, for future consideration their dogmatic aspect. Few, if any 
writers, however apologetic, maintain that these discourses can 
possibly have been spoken exactly as they are recorded in the 
Acts. The utmost that is asserted is that they are substantially 
historical, and fairly represent the original speeches.!’ They were 


Lax. 33. £. S: xix. deff 

2 xxviii. 8. Ὁ τ ΟἽ iy 

3 ix. 9Ο0Ὶ 10 xxii. 30, xxiii. 1 ff. 

4 ΘΠ, Ἀν 10 11. 6 ἢ; 

δ χι, 95, 20: 12 xvi. 26. 

6:-xiv..13 ff, cf. xxviii. 6. 13 v. 40. 

7 vii. 14 ff., x. 44 ff., &c., &e. 14 xvi. 22 f. 

15 2 Cor, xi; 23 fed Cor. χν. 10; Stap, Budes sur les Origines, &c., p. 124 f. 
16 1χ. 6, 15-4, Pe CON © Xe ΠΥ ΜῈ ἢ: 


18 Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 13 ft Bleek, Einl., p. 346 f.; Hbrard, 
Wis3. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 683 ff.; Guericke, Gesammtg. iy ., p, 275 ff Kahler, 
Th. Stud. u. Kr., 1873, p. 492 Ε΄; Lechler, Das. ap. u. nachap. Bait 2D: 30, 146 ff. ;. 
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derived, it is alleged, either from written sources, or oral tradi- 
tion, and many, especially in the second part, are supposed to have © 
been delivered in the presence of the Author of the work. This 
view is held, of course, with a greater or less degree of assurance 
as to the closeness of the relation which our record bears to the 
original addresses; but, without here very closely scrutinizing 
hesitation or reticence, our statement fairly renders the apologetic 
position. A large body of able critics, however, deny the histori- 
cal character of these speeches,! and consider them mere free cora- 
positions from the Author of the Acts, at the best being on a par 
with the speeches which many ancient writers place in the mouths 
of their historical personages, and giving only what the writer 
supposed that the speaker would say under the circumstances. 
That the writer may have made use of such materials as were 
within his reach, or endeavoured to embody the ideas which tra- 
dition may broadly have preserved, may possibly be admitted, but 
that these discourses can seriously be accepted as conveying a 
correct report of anything actually spoken by the persons in — 
whose mouths they are put is, of course, denied. It is, obviously, 
extremely improbable that any of these speeches could have been 
written down at the time.? Taking even the supposed case that 


Meyer, Apg., 13; Michaelis, Einl., ii. p. 1180 ff. ; Neander, Pflanzung, u. s. 
w., p. 1 ff., 57 anm. 2, 65 anm. 1, 150 anm. 2, et passim; Oerte/, Paulus, p. 69 
ff.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 9 ff.; de Pressensé, Hist., i. p. 485; Riehm, De fontibus, 
&e., p. 75 ff., 127 ff., 148 ff; Schletermacher, Einl., p. 373 ff.; Schneckenburger, 
Apg., p. 129 ff,, 156 f.; Zhiersch, Die Kircheim ap. Zeit., p. 70 ff., 84 ff.; Tholuck, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 307 ff.; Zip, Paulus, p. 187 ff.; Weiss, Der petr. Lehr- 
begriff, 1855, p. 5 ff., 147 ff. Cf. Mayerhoff, as regards the latter half of the Acts 
only, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 19 ff., 219 ff, 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. 3 ff., 19 ff., passim ; Br. Bauer, Apg., p. 76 ff.; Davidson, Int. 
N. T., ii. p. 226 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 36 ff.; Holsten, Zum. Ev. des Paulus u. 
Petrus, 1868, p. 147; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 354 ff.; Overbeck, 


Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. liii. f.; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 505 ff.; Renan, Les — 


Apotres, p. xxviil. f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 38 f., 52, 199, 206; Hist. Théol. 
ehr., ii. p. 7 f., p. 335 ff.; Scherer (first part), Rev. de Théol., 1851, iii. p. 336; 

Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 510, 513, 522, 524, 540 f., et passim ; Schwegler, 

Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 73 ff., 97, 102 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 127 ff.; 137 ff., 

et passim ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 62 f., 70 f., 160 ff., 258 f., 286 ff., 341 ff; 

Zeller, Apg., p. 496 ff., 519 ff. Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 283; Das N. Test., 

li. p.45 anm.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 331 f.;- Mayerhoff, (first part), Einl. petr. Schr., 

p. 218 ff., 230; Weiss, Der petr. Lehrbegriff, p. 5 f.,200anm. 1; De Wette, Hinl, 

p. 250 f., Apg., p. liii. In regard to some speeches, compare Bleek, Einl., p. 349 

f.; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i, p. 383 ff., passim. 

2 Olshausen says: ‘‘ One cannot, naturally, suppose that these speeches are re- 
corded exactly as they were delivered. We have only to represent to ourselves 
exciting moments (as for instance the farewell of Paul to the Ephesian Presbyters 
at Miletus, xx. 17 ff.) to feel the inadequacy of this view. The Paulinian speech 
in the touching scene so moved their hearts that all present burst into tears; who 
thinks on such occasions of a mechanical record of the spoken living discourse ? 
One of course fears that if no instantaneous record was made, all guarantee for 
the credibility of the speech is lost. Only, this fear obviously proceeds from un- 
belief in the power of the Spirit of Truth, as has already been observed in the 
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‘the Author of the Acts was Luke, and was present when some of 
the speeches of Paul were delivered, it is difficult to imagine 
that he should have immediately recorded his recollection 
of them, and more than this he could not have done. He must 
continually have been in the habit of hearing the preaching of 
Paul, and therefore could not have had the indueement of novelty 
to make him write down what he heard. The idea of recording 
them for posterity could not have occurred to such a person, with 
the belief in the approaching end of all things then prevalent. 
The Author of Acts was not the companion of Paul, however, and 
the contents of the speeches, as we shall presently see, are not of 
‘a character to make it in the least degree likely that they could 
have been written down for separate circulation. Many of the 
speeches in the Acts, moreover, were delivered under circumstances 
which render it specially unlikely that.they could have been re- 
ported with any accuracy. At no time an easy task correctly to 
record a discourse of any length, it is doubly difficult when those 
speeches, like many in Acts, were spoken under circumstances of 
great danger or excitement. The experience of modern times, be- 
fore the application of systems of short-hand, may show how 
imperfectly speeches were taken down, even where there was 
deliberate preparation and set purpose to do so, and if it be sug- 
gested that some celebrated orations of the last century have so 
been preserved, it is undeniable that what has been handed down 
to us not only does not represent the original, but is really almost 
a subsequent composition, preserving little more than some faint 
echoes of the true utterance. The probability that a correct re- 
cord of speeches made, under such circumstances, in the middle of 
the first century could have been kept, seems exceedingly small. 
Even if it could be shown that the Author of the Acts took these 
speeches substantially from earlier documents, it would not ma- 
terially tend to establish their authenticity; for the question 
would still remain perfectly open as to the closeness of those 
documents to the original discourses ; but in the absence of all 
evidence, whether as to the existence or origin of any such sources, 
the conjecture of their possible existence can have no weight. 
We have nothing but internal testimony to examine, and that, 
we shall see, is totally opposed to the claim to historical value 
made for those discourses, 

Apologists scarcely maintain that we have in the Acts a record 


introduction to the Gospels ; if we do not suppose this working in the mind of 
the writer of the Acts, and of the Apostles, under whose eyes he wrote, then we 
have nowhere any warrant for the contents ; if this, however, be recognized, then 
the free conception of the speeches indicated cannot disturb us or prejudice them.” 
Olshausen, Die Apostelgesch., p. 9. Here the apologist takes refuge in a theory 
of inspiration which is but a sorry shelter from the simplest critical attack. 
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of the original discourses in their completeness, but in claiming 
substantial accuracy most of them include the supposition at least 
of condensation! The longest discourse in the Acts would not. — 
have taken more than six or seven minutes to deliver,? and it is 
impossible to suppose that what is given in the Acts can have 
been the whole speech delivered on many of the occasions de- 
scribed. For instance, is it probable that King Agrippa, who 
desires to hear Paul, and who comes “ with great pomp” with Ber- 
nice to do so, should only have heard a speech lasting some five 
minutes? The Author himself tells us that Paul was not always 
so brief in his addresses as any one might suppose from the speci- 

mens here presented? It is remarkable, however, that not the 
slightest intimation is given that the speeches are either merely 
substantially reported or are abridged, and their form and char- 
acter are evidently designed to convey the impression of complete 
discourses. If the reader examine any of these discourses, it will 
be clear that they are concise compositions, betraying no marks of 
abridgement,and having no fragmentary looseness, but, on the con- 
trary, are highly artificial and finished productions, with a contin- 
uous argument. They certainly are singularly inadequate, many 
of them, to produce the impressions described; but at least it is. 
not possible to discover that material omissions have been made, 
or that their periods were originally broken by large, or even any, 
amplification. If these speeches be regarded as complete,and with 
little or no condensation, another strong element is added to the 
suspicion as to their authenticity, for such extreme baldness and 
brevity in the declaration of a new religion, requiring both ex- — 
planation and argument, cannot be conceived, and in the case of 
Paul, with whose system of teaching and doctrine we are well — 
acquainted through his Epistles, it is impossible to accept such — 
meagre and one-sided addresses, as representations of his manner. 
The statement that the discourses are abridged, and a mere réswmé 
of those originally delivered, however, rests upon no authority, is — 
@ mere conjecture to account for an existing difficulty, and is in 
contradiction to the actual form of the speeches in Acts, which — 
evidently are designed to be complete in themselves. Regarding 
them as complete, it will be found that their incongruity is inten- 
sified, but considered as abridged, they have lost in the process all 
representative character and historical fitness. 

It has been argued, indeed, that the different speeches bear evi- 
dence to their genuineness from their suitability tothe speakers,and 


1 Lechler (Das ap. und nachap. Zeit., p. 148, an..1) quotes from Dr. Stanley 
(Sermons and Essays, p. 168) the opinion that these speeches are ‘‘ invaluable: — 
models of missionary preaching.” In one respect at least—brevity—they certainly 
are models even for other preaching than that of the missionary. . 4 

2 Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 199. ὃ xx. 7—9. 
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to the circumstances under which they are said to have been spoken 
but the existence of anything but the most superficial semblance 
of idiosyncratic character must be denied. The similarity of form, 
manner, and matter in all the speeches is most remarkable, as will 
presently be made more apparent, and the whole of the doctrine 
enunciated amounts to little more than the repetition, in slightly 
varying words, of the brief exhortation to repentance and belief 
in Jesus, the Christ, that salvation may be obtained,! with refer- 
ences to the ancient history of the Jews, singularly alike in all 
discourses, Very little artistic skill is necessary to secure a certain 
suitability of the word to the action, and the action to the word; 
and certainly evidence is reduced to a very low ebb when such 
agreement as is presented in the Acts is made an argument for 
authenticity. Not only is the consistency of the sentiments 
uttered by the principal speakers, as compared with what is 
known of their opinions and character, utterly disputed, but it 
must be evident that the literary skill of the Author of the Acts 
was quite equal to so simple a task as preserving at least so much 
superficial fitness as he displays, and a very much greater amount 
of verisimilitude might have been attained, as in many works of 
fiction, without necessarily involving the inference of genuine- 
ness. 

It has been freely admitted by critics of all schools that the 
author’s peculiarities of style and language are apparent in all the 
speeches of the Acts,? and this has been so often elaborately de- 
monstrated that it is unnecessary minutely to enter upon it again. 
It may not be out of place to quote a few lines from the work of 
one of the ablest and most eminent advocates of the general au- 
thority of the Acts. Speaking of the speeches of Paul, Lekebusch 
says: “The speeches of our Book, in fact, are calculated, perhaps 
more than anything, to excite doubt regarding its purely histo- 
rical character. But here everything depends upon an unbiassed 
judgment. We are sufficiently free from prejudice to make the 
admission to recent criticism that the speeches are not verbally 
given as they were originally delivered, but are composed by the 
Author of the Acts of the Apostles. Schleiermacher, certainly, 
has confidently asserted their originality. He thinks: ‘If the 


1 Reuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrét., ii. p. 335. 

2 Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 13 ff.; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 283 ; 
Dawidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 226 f.; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 36 ff; Kahler, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1873, p. 492 ff.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 37 ff., 331 ἢ, 335 f.; Mayerhof, Einl. 
Sey Schr., p. 19ff., 218 ff.; Meyer, Apg., p.12f.; Oertel, Paulus, p. 69 ff.; Overbeck, 

u de Wette’s Apg., p. liii. ff.; Pfeiderer, Paulinismus, p. 505 f.; Renan, Les Apéotres, 
ὦ xxviii, f.; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 199 f.; Hist. Théol. Chrét., i p. 7f5 

chneckenburger, Apg., p. 129 ff., 135 f., 156; Zholuck, Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1839, p. 
306 f.; Trip, Paulus, p. 191 ff.; De Wette, Hinl., p. 250 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 496 ff. 
Cf. Bleek, Einl., p. 346 f.; Guericke, Gesammtg. N. T., p. 275, anm. 6.) 
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speeches were separately reported they could not but appear just 
as we find them in the Acts of the Apostles. But his remarks, 


however ingenious and acute they may be, do not stand the test 


of a thorough examination of the individual speeches. No one 
who impartially compares these, one with another, and particu- 
larly their style with the mode of expression of the author in the 
other sections, can help agreeing with Eichhorn, when, in conson- 
ance with his view regarding the uniform character of the Acts, 
on the grounds quoted, page 14, he ascribes the composition of 
the speeches to the writer from whom the whole book in all its 
parts proceeds.”! To this impartial expression of opinion Leke- 
busch adds a note: “In saying this, it is naturally ποὺ suggested 


that our author simply «wnvented the speeches, independently, — 


without any historical intimation whatever as to the substance of: 


the original: the form only, which certainly is here very closely 


connected with the substance, is hereby ascribed to him.”? Leke- 
busch then merely goes onto discuss the nature of the author's 
design in composing these speeches. The reasons given by Eich- 
horn, which Lekebusch quotes at “page 14,” referred to above, 
had better be added to complete this testimony. After referring 
to the result of Eichhorn’s “ very careful examination ” of the in- 
ternal character of Acts, Lekebusch says: “He finds, however, 


that, ‘throughout the whole Acts of the Apostles there prevails — 


the same style, the same manner, the same ‘method and mode of 
expression ἡ (ii. 35). Not even the speeches, which one at first 
might take for inserted documents, seem to him ‘from a strange 


hand, but elaborated by the same from which the whole book, 


with its three parts, proceeds.’ ‘ Various, peculiarities existing in 


the speeches’ prove this to him, independent of the similarity οὗ 


the style, and that, ‘although they are put into the mouths of 


different persons, they nevertheless follow one and the same type, — 


make use of one and the same mode of argument, and have so 
much that is common to them that they thereby prove themselves 
to be speeches of one and the same writer’ (ii. 38). From these 


circumstances, therefore, it seems to Eichhorn ‘in the highest de- : 


gree probable, that Luke, throughout the whole Acts of the Apos- 
tles, writes as an independent author, and apart from all extrane- 


ous works.’ And in this view he is ‘ strengthened by the resem- — 


blance of the style which runs. through the whole Acts of the 


Apostles, through speeches, letters, and historical sections, as well — 
as by the fact that, ‘through the whole book, in the quotations — 
from the Old Testament, a similar relation prevails between the — 
Greek text of the Septuagint and that of Luke’ (ii. 48) ὃ We — 


1 Comp. u. Entst. der Apostelgesch.., 1854, p. 331 f. 2 Ib., p. 332, anm, 1. 


8 Lekebusch, Comp. ἃ. Entst. der Apostelgesch., p. 14 f. 
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have thought it well to quote these independent opinions from 
writers who range themselves amongst the defenders of the his- 
torical character of the Acts, rather than to burden our pages 
with a mass of dry detail in proof of the assertion that the 
peculiarities of the author pervade all the speeches indifferently, 
to a degree which renders it. obvious that they proceed from his 
pen. - 7 

Without entering into mere linguistic evidence of this, which 
will be found in the works to which we have referred,! we may 
point.out a few general peculiarities which are worthy of atten- 
tion. The author introduces the speeches of different persons 
with the same expression: “he opened his mouth,” or some- 
thing similar. Philip “opened his mouth” (ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα 
αὐτοῦ) and addressed the Ethiopian (viii.35). Peter “opened 
his mouth (and) said” (ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα, εἶπεν), when he delivered 
his discourse before the baptism of Cornelius (x. 854). Again, he 
uses it of Paul: “ And when Paul was about to open his mouth 
᾿ (μέλλοντος ἀνοίγειν τὸ στόμα), Gallio said,” το. (xviii.14). The for- 
mula with which the speech of Peter at Pentecost is introduced 
deserves more attention: “ Peter lifted up his voice and said unto 
them” (ἐπῆρεν τὴν φωνὴν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἀπεφθέγξατο αὐτοῖς) (11. 14). The 
verb ἀποφθέγγεσθαι occurs again (11. 4) in the account of the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit and the gift of tongues, and it is put 
into the mouth of Paul (xxvi. 25) in his reply to Festus, but it 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. The favourite for- 
mula with which all speeches open is, “Men (and) Brethren 
(ἄνδρες ἀδελφοΐ), or ἄνδρες coupled with some other term, as “ Men 
(and) Israelites ” (ἄνδρες Ισραηλεῖται), or simply ἄνδρες. without addi- 
tion. “Avdpes ἀδελφοί occurs no less than thirteen times. It is 
used thrice by Peter,’ six times by Paul,* as well as by Stephen, ° 
James,® the believers at Pentecost,’ and the rulers of the Syna- 
gogue.® The angels at the Ascension address the disciples as 
“Men (and) Galileans” (ἄνδρες Ταλιλαῖοι). Peter makes use of 
ἄνδρες ᾿Ισραηλεῖται twice,’ and it is likewise employed by Paul," by 
Gamaliel,” and-by the Jews of Asia.1® Peter addresses those as- 
sembled at Pentecost as ἄνδρες Iovdato.!* Paul opens his Athenian 


1 See references, p. 759, note 2, and especially the works of Eichhorn, Credner, 
Zeller, Mayerhoff, Lekebusch, and Davidson. 

2 It is to be remarked, however, that the same expression occurs in the first 
Synoptic (Matth. ν. 2, xiii. 35, xvii. 27), and only once in Luke i. 64. It is also 
quoted Acts viii. 32 from the lxx. version of Isaiah liii. 7. 

3 i. 16; ii. 29; xv. 7. ; 

4 xiii. 26, 38; xxii. 1; xxiii, 1, 6; xxviii. 17. 


6 vii. 2. 6 xv. 13. Y 21.37. 
8 xiii. 15. 91, 11. 10 jj, 22; ii. 12. 
11 xiii. 16. 12 ν. 35. 18 xxi. 28. 
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speech with ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. and the town-clerk begins his short 
appeal to the craftsmen of Ephesus: ἄνδρες ᾿ΕφέσιοιΣ The simple 
ἄνδρες is used indifferently by various speakers.2 There can be no 
doubt that the common use of these expressions by all speakers 
in the Acts betrays the hand of the same composer throughout. 

In the speech which Peter is represented as making at Pente- 
cost, he makes an altogether peculiar use (ii. 25—27) of Psalm 
xvi., which he quotes, in order to prove that the Resurrection of 
Jesus the Messiah was a necessary occurrence, which had been 
foretold by David. This is principally based upon the tenth 
verse of the Psalm: “Because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades, neither wilt thou give thine Holy One (τὸν ὅσιόν cov) to see 
corruption (διαφθοράν) 5 Peter argues that David both died 
and was buried, and that his sepulchre is with them to that day, 
but that, being a prophet, he foresaw and spake here of the Re- 
surrection of Christ, “that neither was he left in Hades nor did 
his flesh see corruption (διαφθοράν) 6 Is it not an extremely 
singular circumstance that Peter, addressing an audience of Jews 
in Jerusalem, where he might naturally be expected to make 
use of the vernacular language, actually quotes the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, and bases his argument upon a 
mistranslation of the Psaim, which, we may add, was in all prob- 
ability not composed by David at all?” The word translated 
“ Holy One,” should be in the plural: “holy ones,”® that is to 
say: “thy saints,” and the word rendered διαφθορά, corruption, 
really signifies “grave” or “pit.”® The poet, in fact, merely 


1 xvii. 22. 2 xix. 35. 
8 vii. 26; xiv. 15; xix. 25; xxvii. 10, 21, 25. 
4 Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 224 ff. ; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 42. 


δ ὅτι οὐκ évuatradeipers τὴν ψυχήν μου εἰς ἅδην οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν 


o616v Gov ἐδεῖν διαφθοράν. Acts ii. 27. 

6... . ὅτι οὔτε ἐνκατελείφθη εἰς ἅδην οὔτε ἡ σὰρξ αὐτοῦ εἶδεν 
διαφθοραᾶν. Αοὐβ ΊΪ. 81. 

7 Ewald, Die Psalmen, u. 5. w., 1866, p. 237 ff., 246 ff.; Fiirst, Gesch. bibl. 
Literatur, 1870, ii. p. 187, anm. 2, p. 392; Kwenen, Hist. Krit. Onderzoek naar 
het Ontstaan des Ouden Verbonds, 1865, iii. p. 281, 294, 295 f., n. 12; J. Olshau- 
sen, Die Psalmen, 1853,.p. 83. Cf. Bleek, Einl. A. T., 1865, p. 615 f.; Hupfeld, 
Die Psalmen, 1867, i. p. 396 ff. 

8 R. Anger, Gesch. mess. Idee., p. 73; Ch. Bruston, Les Psaumes, 1865, p. 23 ; 
Mallet de Chilly, Les Prophétes, 1862, p. 21 ; Davidson, Int. O. Test., 1862, ii. 

. 279 ; Hwald, Die Psalmen, p. 246, 249f; Fischer, Prolusiones de vitiis Lex. 
Ν᾽ T., 1791, p. 184 ff.; Four Friends, The Psalms chron. arranged, 1867, p. 202; 
Fiirst, Gesch. bibl. Literatur, ii. p. 392 ; Hengstenberg, Die Psalmen, 2te Aufl., i. 
p. 337 ff.; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, i. p. 369 ff.; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
11. p. 30; Kuenen, De Profeten, ii. p. 241 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 75; J. Olshausen, 
Die Psalmen, p. 83, 89; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., Psalmi, i, 1821, p. 
394 ff.; De Wette, Die Psaimen, p. 197; Die heil. Schr. A. ἃ. N. T. tihers., 1858 ; 
Apostelg., p. 41. Cf. Tholuck, Die Psalmen, 2te Aufl., p. 170, anm.”. 

9 Ch. Bruston, Les Psaumes, 1865, p. 23 ; Mallet de Chilly, Les Prophétes, &c., 
1862, p. 21; Davidson, Int. O. T., ii. 279 ; Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, 3te Aufl., i. p. 
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expresses his confidence that he will be preserved alive. The 
best critics recognize that Ps. xvi. is not properly a Messianic 
Psalm at all, and many of those who, from the use which is 
made of it in Acts, are led to assert that it is so, recognize in the 
main that it can only be applied to the Messiah indirectly, by 
arguing that the prophecy was not fulfilled in the case of the poet 
who speaks of himself, but was fulfilled in the Resurrection of 
Jesus. This reasoning, however, totally ignores the sense of the 
original, and is opposed to all legitimate historical interpretation 
of the psalm. Not dwelling upon this point at present, we must go 
on to point out that, a little further on (xili. 35—-37), the Apostle 
Paul is represented as making use of the very same argument 
which Peter here employs, and quoting the same passage from 
Ps. xvi. to support it. This repetition of very peculiar reasoning, 
coupled with other similarities which we shall presently point out, 
isan to the inference that it is merely the author himself who 
puts this argument into their mouths,? and this conclusion is 
strengthened by the circumstance that, throughout both Gospel 
and Acts, he always quotes from the Septuagint,’ and even 
when that version departs from the sense of the original. 
It may be well to give both passages in juxta-position, in 
order that the closeness of the analogy may be more easily 
realized. For this purpose we somewhat alter the order of the 
verses :— 


156, 164; Hwald, Die Psalmen, p. 246, 249 f.; Fischer, Prolus. de vitiis Lex. N. 
T., p. 184 ff.; Gesenius, Lex. Hebr. et Chald. in Vet. Test. sub. voce ; Hengsten- 
berg, Die Psalmen, i. p. 337 ff.; Hitzig, Die Psalmen, 1863, i. p. 86; Hupfeld, Die 
Psalmen, i. p. 396 ff. ; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iii. p. 30; Kuenen, De 
Profeten, ii. p. 241 f.; Kwinoel, Comm. N. T., iv. p. 84; Meyer, Apg., p. 75 f. ; 
J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 89; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., Psalmi, i. 
1821, p. 393 ff.; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 197; Apg., p. 41. Cf. Anger, Gesch, 
mess. Idee, p. 73; Grotius, Annot. N. T., v. p. 17 £.; Tholuck, Die Psalmen, p. 
170, anm, *, 

1 Anger, Gesch. mess. Idee, p. 73 f.; G. Baur, Gesch. alttest. Weissagung, 1. 
p. 407 ff., 417 ; Bleek, Hinl. A. T., p. 624 ἢ, ; Brethschneider, Lehrb. ἃ. Religion 
u. d. Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1827, p. 139; Davidson, Int. O. T., ii. p. 279 f. ; Int. 
N. T., ii. p. 228; Hwald, Die Psalmen, p. 238 f., 245 ff.; First, Gesch. bibl. 
Literatur, ii. p. 187, anm. 2, 392; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, i. p. 396 ff. ; Kuenen, 
De Profeten, ii. p. 249 ff. ; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 83 ff.; Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia in V. T., Psalmi. i. 1821, p. 363 ff. ; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 192 ff. 
‘Cf. Hengstenberg, Die Psalmen, i. p. 338 ff., 342. 

2 Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 38 f.; De Wette, Apostelgesch., p. liii., p. 204; 
Einl, N. T., p. 250 f.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 222; Davidson, Int. 
N. T., ii. p. 240; Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apg., p. 130. Cf. Weiss, Der petr- 
Lehrbegriff, p. 205, anm. 2. ae 

3 Bleek, Hinl., p. 277 £. ; Credner, Einl., i. p. 273; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 
240, 267 ; Hichhorn, Hinl., ii. p. 43; 7 oll Gesammtg., p. 275 f., anm. 6; 
Humphrey, Acts, p. xxiii.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 78 f., 404 f. ; Meyer, Apg., Ρ- 12; 
Schleiermacher, Einl., p. 378 f.; De Wette, Einl., p. 247; Zeller, Apg., p- 398. 
‘Cf. Renan, Les Ap6tres, p. xxviii. f., note 6. 
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Peter ΙΝ Acts ii. 


25. For David saith concerning him. 

27. Because thou wilt not 

leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt 

thou give thine holy one to see cor- 
ruption. . 

30. Being therefore a prophet and 
knowing that God swore with an oath 
to him that of the fruit of his loins 1 
he would set one upon his throne, 

31. He foresaw and spoke of the 
‘resurrection of the Christ, that he 
was neither left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh see corruption (δια φθοραν). 

29. Men (and) brethren, I may 
speak with freedom unto you of the 
patriarch David, that he both died 
and was buried, and his sepulchre is 
amongst us unto this day. 

32. This Jesus God raised up. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


ῬΑΌΙ, IN Acts Xiii. 


35. Wherefore he (David) saith also: 


in another (Psalm): Thou wilt not 
give thine holy one to 
tion. 


22. . . . he raised up unto- 
them David forking . . on 


23. Of this man’s seed God, accord- ; 


ing to promise, brought unto Israel a 
Saviour Jesus. 

34. But that he raised him up from 
the dead no more to return to cor- 
ruption (δεαφθοράν) he has said on. 
this wise. . . . 

36. For David, after he served in 
his own generation, the counsel of 
God, fell asleep, and was added to 
his fathers and saw corruption (67a@-- 
φθοράν) ; 

37. But he whom God.-raised saw 
not corruption (δεαφθοράν). 


Not only is this argument the same in both discourses, but the: 
whole of Paul’s speech, xiii. 16 ff., is a mere reproduction of the 
two speeches of Peter, ii. 14 ff. and iii. 12 ff, with such alter- 
ations as the writer could introduce to vary the fundamental 


sameness of ideas and expressions. 


this in a similar way :— 


Pau rn Acts xiii. 
16. And Paulhaving risen . 
(ἀναστὰς δὲ Π) . . τ Said... 
Men (and) Israelites (ἄνδρες Ἰόραη- 
λεῖται) and ye that fear God. . . 


22 and 23. See above. 

24. When John first preached? be- 
fore his coming the baptism of re- 
' pentance to all the people of Israel. 

26. Men (and) Brethren (avdpes 
ἀδελφοί), sons (viot) of the race of 
Abraham and those among you who 


eee | 


Perer in Acts ii. and jiii. 


14. And Peter stood up (σταθεὶς 
. and spoke plainly to 


them ... Men (and) Jews (av0pes 
Ἰουδαῖοι) and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem . 


Ἰδραηλεῖται). 

30. See above. . 

iii. 19. Repent, therefore, and turn. 
ΤΣ a en ae that he may 
send Christ Jesus who before was 
appointed? for you. 

li. 29. 
ἀδελφοῦ). 


1 The authorised version, with Cod. 


D, and some other MSS., inserts here = 

‘* according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit,” &c. 
2 The authorised version of iii, 20 reads ‘‘ preached,” adop 

προκηρύττειν as in xiii. 24, which is nowhere else used in the 


.T. Itis fair 


to say, however, that the evidence is greatly in favour of the reading “ mpoxexeét— 


ρὶδμέν ον ” in 111. 20. 


see corrup-_ 


«ον (verse 22 and 111... 
12) Men (and) Israelites (avdpes 


Men (and) Brethren (av pes: 


It is worth while to show [ 


tiny the same verb — 4 
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Pavuu ΙΝ Acts xiii. 


fear God, to you was the word of this 
salvation sent (απεσταλῃ).3 


27. For they that dwell in Jerusa- 
lem and their rulers (oi ἄρχοντες 
αὐτῶν), not knowing (ἀγνοήσαν res) 
this (man) nor yet the voices of the 
prophets (τς pwvas τῶν προφη- 
τῶν), which are read every (πᾶν) 
sabbath day, fulfilled (ἐπλήρωδανὶ) 
them by their judgment of him. 


28. And though having found no 
cause of death, they desired (777)- 
6avro) Pilate that he should be slain 
(ανατρεθην ατὴ 35 


29. But when they finished all the 
things written regarding him, they 
took him down from the tree and laid 
him in a sepulchre. 

30. But God raised him from 
the dead ; (οἱ δὲ θεὸς ἤγειρεν αὐτὸν 
éx νεφρῶν). 

1. . . . who are now his witnesses 
(μάρτυρες)... 

92. And we declare unto you the 
promise made unto the fathers (πρὸς 
τους Harépas), 


33. That God has perfectly fulfilled 
the same unto our children, having 
raised up (ἀναστήσας) Jesus, as it is 
written. . .. 

34, 35, 36, 37. See above. 
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PETER IN Aots ii. and iii. 


iii. 25.1 Ye are the sons (υἱοὶ) of 
the prophets and of the covenant 
which God made unto your fathers, 
saying unto Abraham ... 26... 
unto you first God, having raised up 
his servant (τὸν παῖδα avrov), 3 
sent (ἀπέστειλεν) him to bless you. 

ili. 17.4 And now Brethren (ἐδ ελ- 
pot) I know that ye did (it) in igno- 
rance (ayvorav), as did also your 
rulers (οἱ ἄρχοντες ὑμῶν); 18. but 
the things which God before an- 
nounced by the mouth of all the pro- 
phets (δια δὁτόματος πάντων τῶν 
τ κὸν v) he thus fulfilled (ἐπλήρω-- 

EV); 

Mi TR whom ye delivered 
up, and denied him in the presence 
of Pilate when he decided to release 
him ; 

(ii. 23. This (man) delivered by the. 
determinate counsel and fore-know- 
ledge of God, by the hand of law-- 
less (men) crucifying (him) ye slew 
(ἐν εἰλατ ε).) 5 

iii. 14, But ye denied the holy and 
just one, and desired (ητήδασθε) a. 
murderer to be granted to you, 


15. And killed the Prince of life 
whom God raised from the dead (ὅν 
οἱ θεὸς ἤγειρεν ἐκ νεκρῶν), whose: 
witnesses (μάρτυρες) we are. 


iii, 25. Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the: covenant made: 
unto yourfathers (πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας 
ὑμῶν) saying... 

26. Unto you first God, having 
raised up (ἀναστήσας) his servant 
(παῖδα) Jesus, sent him to bless you,. 


&e. 
ii. 31, 27, 29, 82. See above. 


1 Cf. ii. 39: For the promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that- 
are afar off, whomsoever the Lord God shall have called unto him. _ 
2 ἐξαπέσταλῃ is the reading of A, B, C, D, &, &c. ; the reading given is that. 


of E, G, H, &c. 


3 Rendered “ son” in the authorised vers. 


4 Cf. Acts xvii. 30. 


5 This verb ὠνατρεῖν is used twice in Luke, only thrice in the rest of the N 
T., but nineteen times in Acts, and it is freely put into the mouths of Peter,. 
Paul, Stephen, and Gamaliel, as well as used in the narrative portions. 
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Paot ΙΝ Aovs xiii. . 


38. Be it known unto you, there- 
fore, men (and) brethren (ἄνδρες 
ἀδελφοί), that through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of 
Sins (ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν). 


39. And from all things from which 
ye could not be justified in the law of 
Moses, every one who believes in this 
man is justified ; 


40. Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken of in 
the prophets : 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


PETER IN Acts ii. and iii. 


ii. 37. Men (and) Brethren (ἄνδρες 
ἀδελφοΐῖ). 

38. . . . Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for remission of your sins 
(ἀφεόιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ὑμῶν), ὅτε. 

111.22, Mosesindeed said :! A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you from among your brethren, like 
unto me; him shall ye hear in 
things whatsoever he shall say unto 

ou, 

23. And it shall be that every 
soul which will not hear that prophet 
shall be destroyed from among the 


people. 

24. And all the prophets also from 
Samuel and from those that follow 
after, as many as spake, also foretold 
these days. 


41. Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
‘der and perish. 


Paul’s address likewise bears close anology with the speech of 
Stephen, vii. 2 ff, commencing with a historical survey of the 
earlier traditions of the people of Israel, and leading up to the 
same accusation that, as their fathers disregarded the prophets, 
so they had persecuted and slain the Christ. The whole treat- 
ment of the subject betrays the work of the same mind in both 
discourses. Bleek, who admits the similarity between these and 
other speeches in Acts, argues that: “it does not absolutely follow 
from this that these speeches are composed by one and the same 
person, and are altogether unhistorical ;’ for it is natural, he 
thinks, that in the apostolical circle, and in the first Christian 
Church, there should have existed a certain uniform type in the 
application of Messianic passages of the Old Testament, and in quo- 
tations generally, to which different teachers might conform 
without being dependent on each other.? He thinks also that, 
along with the close analogy, there is also much which is charac- 
teristic in the different speeches. Not only is this typical system 
of quotation, however, a mere conjecture to explain an actual diffi- 
culty, but it is totally inadequate to account for the phenomena. 
If we suppose, for instance, that Paul had adopted the totally un- 
historical application of the sixteenth Psalm to the Messiah, is it 
not a very extraordinary thing that in all the arguments in his 
Epistles, he does not once refer to it ? Even if this be waived, 
and it be assumed that he had adopted this interpretation of the 
Psalm, it will scarcely be asserted that Paul, whose independence 


1 This reference is also put into the mouth of Stephen, Acts vii. 37. 
2 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 346; Trip, Paulus, p. 195. 
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and originality of mind are so undeniable, and whose intercourse 
with the apostolical circle at any time, and most certainly up tothe 
period when this speech was delivered, was very limited, could so 
completely have caught the style and copied the manner of Peter 
that, on an important occasion like this, his address should be δ᾽ 
mere reproduction of Peter's two speeches delivered so long before, 
and when Paul certainly was not present. The similarity of 
these discourses does not consist in the mere application of the 
same Psalm, but the whole argument, on each occasion, is repeated 
with merely sufficient transposition of its various parts to give a 
superticial appearance of variety. Words and expressions; rare 
or unknown elsewhere, are found in both, and the characteristic 
differences which Bleek finds exist only in his own apologetic 
imagination. Let it be remembered that the form of the speeches 
and the language are generally ascribed to the Author of the 
Acts. Can any unprejudiced critic deny that the ideas in the 
pees we are considering are also substantially the same ? Is 
there any appreciable trace of the originality of Paul in his dis- 
courses? There is no ground whatever, apart from the antece- 
dent belief that the various speeches were actually delivered by 
the men to whom they are ascribed, for asserting that we have 
here the independent utterances of Peter and Paul. It is internal 
evidence alone, and no avowal on the part of the author, which 
leads to the conlusion that the form of the speeches is the author's, 
and there is no internal evidence which requires us to stop at the 
mere form, and not equally ascribe the substance to the same 
source. The speeches in the Acts, generally, have altogether the 
character of being the composition of one mind endeavouring to 
impart variety of thought and expression to various speakers, but 
failing signally from poverty of invention on the one hand, and 
from the purpose of instituting a close parallel in views, as well 
as actions, between the two representative Apostles. 

Further to illustrate this, let us take another speech of Peter 
which he delivers on the occasion of the conversion of Cornelius, 
and it will be apparent that it also contains all the elements, so 
far as it goes, of Paul’s discourse. 


Peter 1n Acts x. 


35. But in every nation he that 
fears him (ὁ φοβούμενος). . . is ac- 
ceptable to him— 

36. The word (τὸν λόγον) which 
he (God) sent (ἀπέστειλεν) unto the 


sons (vio7S) of Israel, preaching peace 
by Jesus Christ ;3 he is Lord of all. 


Pav In Acts Xiii. 


26. Sons (vio2) of the race of Abra- 
ham, and those among you who fear 
God (οἱ pofovpevor), to you was the 
word (ὁ AovoS) of this salvation sent 
(ἀπεόσταλῃ).3 


1 Οἵ. Gal. i 11 ff, ii. 6. 


2 See p. 765, note 2. 


3 Cf. xiii. 23. 
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PETER IN ACTS xX, . 


37. Ye know the word spoken 
throughout all Juda, beginning from 
Galilee, after the baptism (Samrz6uc) 
which John preached, 

38. Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and power; who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him. 

39. And weare witnesses (uaptupes) 
of all things which he did both in the 
land of the Jews and in Jesusalem ; 
whom also they slew (ἀν e7Aav), hang- 
ing him upon a tree (ξύλου). 


40. Him God raised (οἱ θεὸς 77 εἰ- 
pév) the third day, and gave him to 
become manifest ; 

41. Not to all the people, but to 
witnesses (μάρτυσιν) chosen before 
by God, even to us who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the 
dead (ἔῃ: vexpav). 

42. And he commanded wapnyyét- 
Aév) us to preach unto the people and 
to testify that it is he who has been 
appointed (οἱ ὡριόμένος)1 by God 
judge (%p17r7s) of quick and dead. 


43. To him bear all the prophets 
witness that through his name all who 
believe in him shall receive remission 
of sins (ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν). 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


Pavt In Acts xiii. 


24. When John first proclaimed 
before his coming the baptism 
(βάπτιόμα) of repentance to all the 
people of Israel. 

25. And as John was fulfilling his 
course he said: Whom think ye that 
Iam? I am not he; but behold 
there comes one after me the shoes 
of whose feet I am not worthy to 
loose. | 

27. For they that dwell in Jeru- 
salem and theirrulers . ... 28. 
Though having found no cause of 
death, desired Pilate that he should 
be slain (a@vazpebnvaz); 29. But when 
they had finished all the things writ- 
ten regarding him they took him 
down from the tree (ξύλου). . ., 

30. But God raised (0 θεὸς 77 εἴ- 
peév) him from the dead (é% vexp@yr); 


31. And he appeared for many days 
to those who came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now his 
witnesses (μάρτυρες) unto the people. 


xvii. 30. . but now commands 
(παραγ ἔἕλλει) all men everywhere 
to repent ; 31. Because he fixed a day 
in the which he is about to judge 
(xpivezv) the world in righteousness 
by the man whom he appointed 
(@pi6ev),l having given assurance to 
all by having raised him up from the 
dead. 

xiii. 27. not knowing the 
voices of the prophets which are read 
every Sabbath day. 38. Beit 
known to you, therefore, 548 
that through this man is proclaimed 
unto you remission of sins (ἄφεσις 
ἁμαρτιῶν). 


Again, to take an example from another speaker, we find James 
represented as using an expression which had just before been 
put into the mouth of Paul, and it is not one in the least degree 
likely to occur independently to each. - The two passages are as 


follows :— 


1 Except by the author of Luke (xxii. 22) and Acts, the verb ὁρίζειν is only 


twice used in the N.T. 


In Acts it is twice put into the mouth of Peter (ii. 23, 


x. 42), and twice into that of Paul (xvii. 26, 31), as well as used in narrative 


(xi. 29). 
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JAMES IN Acts xv. 21. PAUL IN xiii. 27. 
Moses . . . . beingreadinthe|. . . the prophets being read every 
synagogues every Sabbath day. Sabbath day. 
(xara πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωόσ- | (xara πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωδ- 
HOMEV OS.) HOMEVAS.) 


The fundamental similarity between these different speeches 
cannot possibly be denied ;! and it cannot be reasonably explained 
in any other way than by the fact that they were composed by 
the author himself, who had the earlier speeches of Peter still in 
his memory when he wrote those of Paul,? and who, in short, had 
not sufficient dramatic power to create altogther distinct charac- 
ters, but simply made his.different personages use his own voca- 
bulary to express his own somewhat limited range of ideas. 
Setting his special design aside, his inventive faculty only per- 
mitted him to represent Peter speaking like Paul, and Paul like 
Peter. | 

It is argued by some, however, that in the speeches of Peter, 
for instance, there are peculiarities of language and expression 
which show analogy with the first Epistle bearing his name in 
the New Testament Canon, and, on the other hand, traces of 
translation in some of them which indicate that these speeches 
were delivered originally in Aramaic, and that we have only a 
version of them by the Author of the Acts, or by some one from 
whom he derived them.t As regards the first of these supposi- 
tions, a few phrases only have been pointed out, but they are of 
no force under any circumstances, and the whole theory is quite 
groundless. We do not consider it worth while to enter. upon the 
discussion, and those who desire to do so are referred to the works 
just indicated. There are two potent reasons which render such 
an argument of no force, even if the supposed analogies were in 
themselves both numerous and striking, which actually they are 
not. The authenticity of the Epistles bearing the name of Peter 
is not only not established, but is by very many eminent critics 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 115 ff.; K. G., i. p. 127; Br. Bauer, APB.» p. 78 f.; David- 
son, Int. N.T., ii. p. 230 ff.; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 225 ff. ; Schneckenburger, 
Apg., p. 130 f.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 540; De Weitte, Apg., p. liii.; Einl. 
Nr p. 250; Zeller, Apg!, p. 301 ff., 497 f. 

2 Zeller, Apg., p. 405 f. 

8 Alford, Greek Test., ii. Proleg., p. 10; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 683 f. ; 
Lange, Das apost. Zeit. , i. p. 108; Richm, De Fontibus Act. Apost., 1821, p. 126 ff., 
143 Β΄, Seyler, Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 53 ff. ; Tholuck, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 
306 ; Weiss, Der petr. Lehrbegriff, 1855, p. 5 f., p. 144 ff. Of. Kahler, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1873, p. 492 ff., 535 f. 

4 Bleek, Hinl., p. 348 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 73. 

5 Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 237 £.; Mayerhoff, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 220 ff. ; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. liv. f.; De Wette, Kinl. N,T., p. 251; Zeller, Apg., ps 
496 ff. Cf. Kdhler, Stud. u. Krit., p. 1873, p. 535 f. 
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absolutely denied; and there is no certainty whatever that any 
of the speeches of Peter were delivered in Greek, and the proba- 
bility is that most, if not all, of that Apostle’s genuine discourses 
must have been spoken in Aramaic. It is in fact asserted by 
apologists that part or all of the speeches ascribed to him in the 
Acts must have been originally Aramaic, although opinion may 
differ as to the language in which some of them were spoken. 
Whether they were delivered in Aramaic, or whether there be 
uncertainty on the point, any conclusion from linguistic analogies. 
with the Epistles is obviously excluded. One thing is quite un- 
deniable: the supposed analogies are few, and the peculiarities 
distinguishing the Author of Acts in these speeches are extremel 
numerous and general. Even so thorough an apologist as Tholueke 
candidly acknowledges that the attempt to prove the authenticity 
of the speeches from linguistic analogies is hopeless. He says: 
“Nevertheless,a comparison of the language of the Apostles in their 
Epistles and in these speeches must in many respects be less ad- 
missible than that of the character and historical circumstances, 
for indeed if the language and their peculiarities be compared, it 
must first be established that all the reported speeches were 
delivered in the Greek language, which is srnciecbaee and of one 
of which (xxii. 1, 2), the contrary is expressly stated. Willingly 
admitting that upon this point difference of opinion is allowable, 
we express as the view which we have hitherto held that, from 
ch. xx. onwards, the speeches delivered by Paul are reported more 
in the language of Luke than in that of Paul.”! This applies with 
double force to Peter,? whose speeches there is still greater reason 
to believe were delivered in Aramaic, and there is difference of 
opinion amongst the critics we have referred to even as to whe- 
ther these speeches were translated by the Author of the Acts, or 
were already before him in a translated form, and were subse- 
quently re-edited by him. We have already shown cause for 
believing that the whole discussion is groundless, from the fact 
that the speeches in Acts were simply composed by the author 
himself, and are not in any sense historical, and this we shall 
hereafter further illustrate. 


1 Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 306. . 

2 Kahler, after a very exhaustive analysis of the speeches of Peter in Acts, 
says; ‘‘ Finally, a possible misunderstanding must be removed. The analogy of 
the speeches with 1 Peter, and even 2 Peter, is repeatedly referred to ; this is not 
done in the sense that the proof of a Petrine Greek in these speeches could be 
attempted. If these be regarded at all as true reproductions of historical originals, 
they were at all events delivered in Aramaic ; only in the case of the speech at 
Cesarea an exception would perhaps have to be made. Thus, in any case, our 
text is based upon atranslation, which one could not well trace back to the Apostle 
himself. But only in that case could the proof referred to have any weight.” 
Stud. u. Krit., 1873, p. 535. 
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It may be worth while to consider briefly the arguments ad- 
vanced for the theory that some of the speeches show marks of 
translation. It is asserted that the speech of Peter at Pentecost, 
ii. 14 ff., was delivered in Aramaic.! Of course it will be under- 
stood that we might be quite prepared to agree to this statement 
as applied to a speech actually delivered by Peter; but the asser- 
tion, so far as the speeches in Acts are concerned, is based upon 
what we believe to be the erroneous supposition that they are 
genuine reports of discourses. On the contrary, we maintain that 
these speeches are mere compositions by the author of the work. 
The contention is, however, that the speech attributed to Peter 
is the translation of a speech originally delivered in Aramaic. In 
li. 24, Peter is represented as saying: “Whom God raised up 
having loosed the pains of death (λύσας ras ὠδῖνας τοῦ θανάτου), be- 
cause it is not possible that he should be held (κρατεῖσθαι) by it.” 
It is argued by Bleek and others? that, as the context proves, the 
image intended here was evidently the “snares” or “cords” of 
death, a meaning which is not rendered by the Greek word 
᾿ ὠδῖνες. The confusion is explained, they contend, when it is sup- 
posed that, in his Aramaic speech, Peter made use of a Hebrew 
expression, equally found in Aramaic, which means as well 
“snares” or “ cords” as “pains” of death. The Greek translator, 
probably misled by the Septuagint,’ adopted the latter signitica- 
tion of the Hebrew word in question, and rendered it ὠδῖνες 
“pains,” which is absolutely inappropriate, for, they argue, it is 
very unnatural to say of one who had already suffered death, like 
Christ, that he had been held prisoner by the “pains” of death, 
and loosed from them by the resurrection. There is, however, 
very little unanimity amongst apologists about this passage. 
Ebrard‘ asserts that ὠδῖνες “pains” is the correct translation of 
the Hebrew expression, as in Ps. xviii. 5, and that the Hebrew 
word used always expresses pains of birth, the plural of the 
similar word for “cord” or “snare” being different. Ebrard, © 
therefore, contends that the Psalm (xviii. 5) does not mean bonds 
or snares of death but literally “ birth-pains of death,” by which 
the soul is freed from the natural earthly existence as by a second 
birth to a glorified spiritual life. We need not enter further into 
the discussion of the passage, but it is obvious that it 18 mere 


1 Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 348; Hbrard, Zu Olshausen, Apostelgesch., p. 59 f., cf. 
Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 684; Meyer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 73; Weiss, Die petr. 
Lehrb., p. 205, anm. 3. Ebrard, in his note to Olshausen, considers that the au- 
thor had the speech already in a translated form, or an account of it, before him, 
but in his own work he declares for its having been delivered in Greek. 

2 Bleek, Kinl., p. 348 ; Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1038 f. Cf. Meyer, Apg., p. 72 f.s 
Neander, Pflanzung, τι. 5. w., p. 22, anm. 1; Humphrey, Acts, p. 20. 

3 Ps, xvii. 5 (A. V. xviii. 5). 4 Hbrard, Zu Olshausen, Apg., p. 63. 
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assumption to assert, on the one hand, that Peter made use of any 
specific expression, and, on the other, that there was any error of 
translation on the part of the Author of Acts. But, agreeing that 
the Hebrew is erroneously rendered,! the only pertinent question 
is: by whom was the error in question committed ? and the re- 
ply beyond any doubt is: by the Lxx. who translate the Hebrew 
expression in this very way. It is therefore inadmissible to 
assert from this phrase the existence of an Aramaic original of 
the speech, for the phrase itself is nothing but a quotation from 
the Septuagint.? ancy 
The expression ὠδῖνες θανάτου occurs no less than three times in 
that version: Ps, xvii. 5 (A. V. xviii.),. exiv. 3 (A. V. exvi.) and 2 
Sam. xxii. 6; and in Job xxxix. 2, we have λύειν used with ὠδῖνες : 
ὠδῖνας δὲ αὐτῶν ἔλυσας. When it is remembered that the author of 
Acts always quotes the Septuagint version, even when it departs 
from the sense of the Hebrew original, and in all probability was 
only acquainted with the Old Testament through it, nothing is 
more natural than the use of this expression taken from that 
version, but with the error already existing there; to ascribe it 
afresh and independently to the Author of Acts, upon no other 
grounds than the assumption that Peter may have spoken in 
Aramaic, and used an expression which the author misunderstood 
or wrongly rendered, is not permissible. Indeed, we have already 
pointed out that, in this very speech, there are quotations of the 
Old Testament according to the Lxx. put into the mouth of Peter, 
in which that version does not accurately render the original.® 
The next trace of translation advanced by Bleek‘ is found in 
11. 33,5 where Peter speaks of Christ as exalted : “ τῃῇ δεξιᾷ τοῦ θεοῦ." 
. There can be no doubt, Bleek argues, that there is here a reference 
to Psalm ex..1, and that the Apostle intends to speak of Christ's 
elevation “to the right (hand) of God;” whereas the Greek ex- 
pression rather conveys the interpretation “by the right (hand) 
of God.” This expression certainly comes, he asserts, from a not 
altogether suitable translation of the Hebrew. To this on the 
other hand, much may be objected. Winer,’ followed by others, 
defends the construction, and affirms that the passage may with- 


1 Bleek, Einl., p. 348 ; Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1038 f. ; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 
404 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 72f. ; Neander, Pflanzung, τι. s. w., p. 22, anm. 1; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 40; De Wette, Apg., p. 39 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 502 f, 
Cf. Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, i. p. 182; Hwald, Die Psalmen, p. 56 f.; Hengstenberg, Die 
Psalmen, i. p. 394f.; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, i. p. 455; Glesenius, Lexicon, 8. v. 

2 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., -p. 502 f. ; Lekebusch, Die Comp. ἃ. Entst. d. 
Apostelgesch., p. 404f. Cf. Kahler, Stud. u. Krit., 1873, p. 571. 

3 Acts ii, 16 ff., 26, 27. 

4 Kinl. N. T., Ὁ. 348; Stud u. Krit., 1836, p. 1038; De Wette, Apg., p. 42; 
Weiss, Petr. Lehrb., p. 205. 5 Cf. Acts v. 31. . 

‘6 Grammat. N. T. Sprachid., 1867, § 31, 5, p. 201. ; 
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out hesitation, be translated “ ἐο- the right (hand) of God.”! In 
_ which case there is no error at all, and the argument falls to the 
ground. If it be taken, however, either that the rendering should 
be or was intended to be “by the right (hand) of God,” 2e., by 
the power of God, that would not involve the necessity of ad- 
mitting an Aramaic original,’ because there is no error at all, and 
the argument simply is, that being exalted by the right hand of 
God, Flaws had poured forth the Holy Spirit; and in the next 
verse the passage in Ps. ex. 1 (Sept. cix.) is accurately quoted 
from the Septuagint version: “Sit thou on my right (hand) ” 
(ἐκ δεξιῶν μου). In fact, after giving an account of the crucifixion, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, the speaker ascribes his subse- 
quent exaltation to the power of God.+ 

We have seen that at least the form of the speeches in Acts is 
undoubtedly due to the author of the book, and that he has not 
been able to make the speeches of the different personages in his 
drama differ materially from each other. We shall hereafter 
have occasion to examine further the contents of some’ of these 
a and the circumstances under which it is alleged that 
they were spoken, and to inquire whether these do not confirm 
the conclusion hitherto arrived at, that they are not historical, 
but merely the free composition of the Author of Acts, and never 
delivered at all. Before passing on, however, it may be well to 
glance for a moment at one of these speeches, to which we may 
not have another opportunity of referring, in order that we may 

see whether it presents any traces of inauthenticity and of merely 
ideal composition, ! 

In the first chapter an account is given of a meeting of the 
brethren in order to elect a successor to the traitor Judas. Peter 
addresses the assembly, i. 16 ff., and it may be well to quote the 
opening portion of his speech: 16. ‘Men (and) brethren, this 
scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Spirit 
by the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, who be- 
came guide to them that took Jesus, 17. because he was numbered 


1 Winer, 1. c. ; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 405; Kahler, Stud. ἃ. Kr., 1875, 
p. 511 f£.; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Acts, p. 49; Hackett, Acts, p. 51; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 66; Fritzsche, Conject., i. p. 42. ' 

% Meyer, Apg., p. 77 £. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 42 ; Lechler, Das ap. u. 
nachap. Zeit., p. 21, anm. 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 502, anm. 2; Bengel, Gnom, N. T., 
p. 511; AYford, Greek Test., ii. p. 26. ““Βγ is adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Arabic, and English (authorized) versions. 

3 Lekebusch, Apg., p. 405 ; Meyer, Apg., p. 77 f. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 
42; Zeller, Apg., p. 502f., anm. 2; Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 26. Cf. Kahler, 
Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1873, p- 511 f. i 

4 The expression Τῇ δεξιῷ is used in this sense in the Sept. version of Isaiah 
Ixiii, 12 ; οἵ. Acts v. 31. The ‘‘right hand of God,” as symbolising his power, 
is constantly employed in the Old Testament. “ 
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with us and obtained the lot of this ministry. 18. Now (μὲν οὖν) 
this man purchased a field with the wages of the iniquity (ἐκ μισθοῦ 
τῆς ἀδικίας), and falling headlong he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out; 19. and (καὶ) it became known ! 
unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, so that that field was called 
in their own tongue (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ) Acheldamach, that is: field 
of blood. 20. For (yap) it is written in the book of Psalms: 
‘Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein, 
and ‘his office let another take, ” &c., ο. Now let it be remem- 
bered that Peter is supposed to be addressing an audience of 
Jews in Jerusalem, in the Hebrew or Aramaic language, a few 
weeks after the crucifixion. Is it possible, therefore, that he 
should give such an account as that in vs. 18, 19, of the end of 
Judas, which he himself, indeed, says was known to all the dwel- 
lers at Jerusalem? [5 it possible that, speaking in Aramaic to 
Jews, probably in most part living at and near Jerusalem, he 
could have spoken of the field being so called by the people of 
Jerusalem “in their own tongue?” Is it possible that he should, 
to such an audience, have translated the word Acheldamach 4 
The answer of most unprejudiced critics is that Peter could not 
have done so.2, As de Wette remarks: “In the composition of 
this speech the author has not considered historical decorum.” ὃ 
This is felt by most apologists, and many ingenious theories are 
advanced to explain away the difficulty. Some affirm that verses 
18 and 19 are inserted as a parenthesis by the Author of the 
Acts, whilst a larger number contend that only v.19 is paren- 
thetic.5 A very cursory examination of the passage, however, is 
sufficient to show that the verses cannot be separated. Verse 18 
is connected with the preceding by the μὲν οὖν, 19 with 18 by καὶ 
and verse 20 refers to 16, as indeed it also does to 17 and 18, with- 
out which the psasage from the Psalm, as applied to Judas, would 
be unintelligible. Most critics, therefore, are agreed that none 
of the verses can be considered parenthetic.® Some apologists, 


1 The peculiar and favourite expression, γνωστὸν ἐγένετο (or ἔστω) ὑμῖν, 
which only occurs in Acts, is placed in the mouth of Peter, Paul, and others, 
and itself betrays the hand of the author. Cf. ii. 14, iv. 10, ix. 42, xiii, 38, xix. 
17, xxviii. 22, 28. " ἌΝ 

2 Credner, Hinl., i. p. 288 ; Davidson, Ταῦ. Ν, T., ii. p. 226 f. ; Gfrdrer, Die heil. 
Sage, i. p. 384 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 335 f.; Mayerhoff, 
Einl. petr. Schr., p. 225 £. ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. 12 ff. ; Schrader, 
Der, Ap. Paulus, v. p. 510; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 97, anm. 1; De Wette, 
Einl., p. 250; Apg., p. 12; Zeller, Apg., p. 79 ff. 

3 Apostelg., p. 12. . εἰ 

4 Beelen, ἌΣ Act. Apost., p. 35 f.; Hackett, Acts, p. 9 f. ; Humphrey, Acts, 
p. 9 f. ; Schleiermacher, Einl., p. 372. Cf. Robinson, Acts, p. 5. 

5 Ebrard, Zu Olshausen, Apg., p. 39; Kuionel, Comm. N. T., iv. p. 18. . 

6 Alford, Greek Test., ii. ἢ, 8f. ; Baumgarten, Apg.,i. p. 31 f. ; Davidson, Int. 
N. T., ii. p. 226 f. ; Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 384 ff. ; Mayerhoff, Kinl. petr. 
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thowever, who feel that neither of the obnoxious verses can be 
_ thus explained, endeavour to overcome the difficulty by as- 
-serting that the words: “in their own tongue” (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ) 
and: “that is: the field of blood” (τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν χωρίον αἵματος) in 
verse 19, are merely explanatory and inserted by the Author of 
Acts. It is unnecessary to say that this explanation is purely 
arbitrary, and that there is no ground, except the difficulty itself, 
upon which their exclusion from the speech can be based. In 
the cases to which we have hitherto referred, the impossibility of 
supposing that Peter could have spoken in this way has led 
writers to lay the responsibility of unacknowledged interpolations 
in the speech of the Apostle upon the Author of Acts, thus at 
once relieving Peter. There are some apologists, however, who 
do not resort to this expedient, but attempt to meet the difficulty 
in other ways, while accepting the whole as a speech of Peter. 
According to one theory, those who object that Peter could not 
have thus related the death of Judas to people who must already 
have been well acquainted with the circumstances have totally 
overlooked the fact, that a peculiar view of what has occurred is 
taken in the narrative, and that this peculiar view is the princi- 
pal point of it. According to the statement made, Judas met his 
miserable end in the very field which he had bought with the 
price of blood. It is this circumstance, it appears, which Peter 
brings prominently forward and represents as a manifest and 
tangible dispensation of Divine justice.2 Unfortunately, however, 
this is neg an imaginary moral attached to the narrative by 
the apologist, and is not the object of the supposed speaker, who 
rather, desires to justify the forced application to Judas of the 
quotations in verse 20, which are directly connected with the pre- 
ceding by yap. Moreover, no explanation is here offered of the 
extraordinary expressions in verse 19 addressed to citizens of 
Jerusalem by a Jew in their own tongue. Another explanation, 
which includes these points, is still more striking. With regard 
to the improbability of Peter’s relating, in such a way, the death 
of Judas, it is argued that, according to the Evangelists, the dis- 
ciples, some eight days after the resurrection, went from Jerusa- 
lem back to Galilee, and only returned, earlier than usual, before 
Pentecost to await the fulfilment of the promise of Jesus. Peter 
and his companions, therefore, it is argued, only after their return 
became acquainted with the fate of Judas, which had taken place 


Schr., p. 225 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 38 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. ADE.» p. 12 f.; Stier, 
Die Paden der Apostel, 2te Aufl., i. p. 8; De Wette, Apg., p. 121.; Zeller, Apg- 
9 


p. ; 

1 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 9 f.; Bengel, Gnom. N. T., p. 503; Meyer, Apg.: 
p. 39; Stier, Die Reden der Apostel, p. 8. 

2 Baumgarten, Die Apostelgesch., 1859, p. 31 f. 
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during their absence, and the matter was, therefore, quite new to - 
them ; besides, it is added, a speaker is often obliged on account of 
some connection with his subject to relate facts already known. * 
It is true that some of the Evangelists represent this return toGal- 
ilee? as having taken place, but the author.of the third Gospel and. 
the Acts not only does not do so but excludes it.* In the third 
Gospel (xxiv. 49), Jesus commands the disciples to remain in 
Jerusalem until they are endued with power from on high, and 
then, after blessing them, he is parted from them, and they re- 
turn from Bethany to Jerusalem. In Acts, the author again 
takes up the theme, and whilst evidently giving later traditions Ὁ 
regarding the appearances after the resurrection, he adheres to 
his version of the story regarding the command to stay in Jeru- 
salem. Ini. 4, he says: “And being assembled together with 
them he commanded them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to 
wait for the promise of the Father,” etc; and here again, verse 
12, the disciples are represented, just before Peter’s speech is sup- 
posed to have been delivered, as returning from the Mount of 
Olives to Jerusalem. The Author of Acts and of the third Synop- 
tic, therefore, gives no countenance to this theory. Besides, set- 
ting all this aside, the apologetic hypothesis we are discussing is 
quite excluded upon other grounds. If we suppose that the dis- 
ciples did go into Galilee for a time, we find them again in Jer- 
usalem at the election of the successor to Judas, and there is no 
ground for believing that they had only just returned. The Acts 
not only allow of no interval at all for the journey to Galilee be- 
tween i. 12-14 and 15 ff, but by the simple statement with 
which our episode commences, v. 15: “And in these days ἢ 
(καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέροις ταύταις), Peter conveys anything but the impres— 
sion of any very recent return to Jerusalem. If the Apostles had 
been even a few days there, the incongruity of the speech would 
remain undiminished ; for the 120 brethren who are said to have 
been present must chiefly have been residents in Jerusalem, and 


1 Lange, Das Apost. Zeitalter, i. 85, ii. p. 16. 

2 Mt. xxviii. 10, 16; Mk. xvi. 7; John xxi. 1. Dr. Farrar, somewhat perti- 
nently asks : ‘‘ Why did they (the disciples) not go to Galilee immediately on re- 
ceiving our Lord’s message? The circumstance is unexplained. . . . Perhaps 
the entire message of Jesus to them is not recorded ; perhaps they awaited the 
end of the feast.’’ Life of Christ, ii. p. 441, note 1. 

3 In Luke xxiv. 49 the Cod. Alex. reads ἐν τῇ πόλει ‘Iepov6adnu, with 
Cod. C * *, F, H, K, M, and a number of others of less note. The other older 
Codices omit Ἱερουσαλήμ, but there is no difference of opinion that the “‘ city ” 
is Jerusalem. 

4 We shali hereafter have to go more fully into this, and shall not discuss it — 
here. The third Gospel really represents the Ascension as taking place on the — 
day of the Resurrection ; and Acts, whilst giving later tradition, and making the 
Ascension occur forty days after, does not amend, but confirms the previously 
enunciated view that the disciples had been ordered to stay in Jerusalem. . 
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«cannot be supposed also to have been absent, and, in any case, 
events which are stated to have been so well known to all the 
dwellers in Jerusalem, must have been well known to the whole 
of the small Christian community, whose interest in the matter 
was so specially great. Moreover, according to the first Synoptic, 
as soon as Judas sees that Jesus is condemned, he brings the 
‘money back to the chief priests, casts it down and goes and hangs 
himself, xxvii. 3 ff. This is related even before the final condem- 
nation of Jesus to death and before his crucifixion, and the reader 
is led to believe that Judas at once put an end to himself, so that 
the disciples who are represented as being still in Jerusalem for 
at least eight days after the resurrection must have been there 
at the time. With regard to the singular expressions in verse 
19, this theory goes on to suppose that out of consideration for 
Greek fellow-believers Peter had probably already begun to speak 
in the Greek tongue, and when he designates the language of the 
dwellers in Jerusalem as “their own dialect,” he does not thereby 
mean Hebrew in itself, but their own expression, the peculiar 
“confession of the opposite party which admitted the cruel treach- 
ery towards Jesus, in that they named the piece of ground Hakel 
Damah.1 Here, again, what assumptions! Most critics recog- 
nize that Peter must have spoken in Aramaic, and even if he did 
not, τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳΣ cannot mean anything but the language of 
“all the dwellers at Jerusalem.” In a speech at Jerusalem deliv- 
ered in any language, to an audience consisting at least in consid- 
erable part of inhabitants of the place, and certainly almost en- 
tirely of persons whose native tongue was Aramaic, to tell them 
that the inhabitants called a certain field “in their own tongue” 
Acheldamach, giving them at the same time a translation of the 
word, is inconceivable to most critics, even including apologists, 
as we have already pointed out. 

There is another point which indicates not only that this the- 
ory is inadequate to solve the difficulty, but that the speech could 
not have been delivered by Peter a few weeks after the occur- 
rences related. It is stated that the circumstances narrated were 
so well known to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that the field was 
called in their'own tongue Acheldamach. The origin of this name 
is not ascribed to the priests or rulers, but to the people, and it 
is not to be supposed that a popular name could have become at- 
tached to this field, and so generally adopted as the text repre- 
sents, within the very short time which could have elapsed be- 


1 Lange, Das apost. Zeit., i. p. 85 f., ii. 16. 

2 διάλεκτος is used six times in Acts, and nowhere else in the New Testament ; 
τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ occurs thrice, i. 19, ii. 6,8; and τῇ Ἑβραΐδι διαλέκτῳ 
“thrice, xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14. 
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‘tween the death of Judas and the delivery of this speech. Be it 
remembered that from the time of the crucifixion to Pentecost 
the interval was in all only about seven weeks, and that this 
speech was made some time before Pentecost, how long we can- 
not tell, but in any case, the interval was much too brief to per- ~ 
mit of the popular adoption of the name. The whole passage 
has much more the character of a narrative of events which had 
occurred at atime long past than of circumstances which had 
taken place a few days before. 

The obvious conclusion is that this speech was never spoken 
by Peter, but is a much later composition put into his mouth, 5 
and written for Greek readers, who required to be told about. 
Judas, and for whose benefit the Hebrew name of the field, in- 
serted for local colouring, had to be translated. This is confirmed 
by several circumstances, to which we may refer. We shall not 
dwell much upon the fact that Peter is represented as applying 
to Judas two passages quoted from the Septuagint version of Ps. 
Ixix. 25 (Sept. xviii.) and Ps. cix. (Sept. eviii.), which, historically, 
cannot for a moment be sustained as referring to him. The first 
of these Psalms is quoted freely, and moreover the denunciations 
in the original being against a plurality of enemies, it can only 
be made applicable to Judas by altering the plural “their” (atrév) 
to “his habitation ” (ἔπαυλις αὐτοῦ), a considerable liberty to take 
with prophecy. The Holy Ghost is said to have spoken this 
prophecy “concerning Judas” “by the mouth of David,” but. 
modern research has led critics to hold it as most probable that 
neither Ps. lxix.‘ nor Ps, cix.’ was composed by David at all. As 
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we know nothing of Peter’s usual system of exegesis, however, 
very little weight as evidence can be attached to this. On the 
other hand, it is clear that a considerable time must have elapsed 
before these two passages from the Psalms could have become 
applied to the death of Judas. 

The account which is given of the fate of Judas is contradictory 
to that given in the first Synoptic and cannot be reconciled with 
it, but follows a different tradition.? According to the first Synop- 
tic (xxvii. 3 ff.), Judas brings back the thirty pieces of silver, casts 
them down in the Temple, and then goes and hangs himself, The 
chief priests take the money and buy with it the Potter’s field, 
which is not said to have had any other connection with Judas, 
as a place for the burial of strangers. In the Acts, Judas himself 
buys a field as a private possession, and instead of committing 
suicide by hanging, he is represented as dying from a fall in his 
field, which is evidently regarded as a special judgment upon him 
for his crime. The apologetic attempts to reconcile these two 
narratives,’ are truly lamentable. Beyond calling attention to this 
amongst other phenomena presented in this speech, however, we 
have not further to do with the point at present. We have already 
devoted too much space to Peter’s first address, and we now pass 
on to more important topics. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED.’ PRIMITIVE — 
CHRISTIANITY. 


WE now enter upon a portion of our examination of the Acts | 

which is so full of interest in itself that peculiar care will be re- . 
quisite to restrain ourselves within necessary limits. Hitherto 
our attention has been mainly confined to the internal phenomena 
presented by the document before us, with comparatively little 
aid from external testimony, and although the results of such 
criticism have been of no equivocal character, the historical vera- 
city of the Acts has not yet been tested by direct comparison 
with other sources of information. We now propose to examine, 
as briefly as may be, some of the historical statements in them- 
selves, and by the light of information derived from contemporary 
witnesses of unimpeachable authority, and to confront them with 
well-established facts in the annals of the first two centuries. 
This leads us to the borders not only of one of the greatest con- 
troversies which has for half a century occupied theological criti- 
cism, but also of still more important questions regarding the 
original character and systematic development of Christianity 
itself. The latter we must here resolutely pass almost unnoticed, 
and into the former we shall only enter so far as is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the special object of our inquiry. The document before 
us professes to give a narrative of the progress of the primitive — 
Church from its first formation in the midst of Mosaism, with 
strong Judaistic rules and prejudices, up to that liberal univer- 
salism which freely admitted the Christian Gentile, upon equal | 
terms, into communion with the Christian Jew. The question 
with which we are concerned is strictly this: Is the account in — 
the Acts of the Apostles of the successive steps by which Chris- 
tianity emerged from Judaism, and, shaking off the restrictions 
and obligations of the Mosaic law, admitted the Gentiles to a full 
participation of its privileges historically true? Is the represen- 
tation which is made of the conduct and teaching of the older 
Apostles on the one hand, and of Paul on the other, and of their 
mutual relations an accurate one? Can the Acts of the Apostles, 
in short, be considered a sober and veracious history of so import- 
ant and interesting an epoch of the Christian Church? This has — 
been vehemently disputed or denied, and the discussion, extend- 
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ing on every side into important collateral issues, forms in itself a 
literature of voluminous extent and profound interest. Our path 
now lies through this debatable land; but although the contro- 
versy as to the connection of Paul with the development of Chris- 
tianity and his relation to the Apostles of the Circumcision cannot 
be altogether avoided, it only partially concerns us. We are freed 
from the necessity of advancing any particular theory, and have 
here no further interest in it than to inquire whether the narra- 
tive of the Acts is historical or not. If, therefore, avoiding many 
important but unnecessary questions, and restricting ourselves to 
a straight course across the great controversy, we seem to deal 
insufficiently with the general subject, it must be remembered 
that the argument is merely incidental to our inquiry, and that 
we not only do not pretend to exhaust it, but distinctly endeavour 
to reduce our share in it to the smallest limits compatible with 
our immediate object. 

According to the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, the apos- 
toliec age presents a most edifying example of concord and mode- 
ration. The emancipation of the Church from Mosaic restrictions 
was effected without strife or heart-burning, and the freedom of 
the Gospel, if not attained without hesitation, was finally pro- 
claimed with singular largeness of mind and philosophic liberality. 
The teaching of Paul differed in nothing from that of the elder 
Apostles. The Christian universalism, which so many suppose to 
have specially characterized the great Apostle of the Gentiles, was 
not only shared, but even anticipated, by the elder Apostles. So 
far from opposing the free admission of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian community, Peter declares himself to have been chosen of 
God, that by his voice they should hear the gospel, proclaims 
that there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile,? and advo- 
cates the abrogation, in their case at least, of the Mosaic law. ὃ 
James, whatever his private predilections may be, exhibits almost 
equal forbearance and desire of conciliation. In fact, whatever 
anomalies and contradictions may be discoverable, upon close exa- 
mination, beneath this smooth and brilliant surface, the picture 
superficially presented is one of singular harmony and peace. On 
the other hand, instead of that sensitive independence and self- 
reliance of character which has been ascribed to the Apostle Paul, 
we find him represented in the Acts as submissive to the authority 
of the “ Pillars” of the Church, ready to conform to their counsels 
and bow to their decrees, and as seizing every opportunity of 
visiting Jerusalem, and coming in contact with that stronghold of 
Judaism. Instead of the Apostle of the Gentiles, preaching the 
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abrogation of the law, and more than suspected of leading the 
Jews to apostatize from Moses,! we find a man even scrupulous in 
his observance of Mosaic customs, taking vows upon him, circum- 
cising Timothy with his own hand, and declaring at the close of 
his career, when a prisoner at Rome, that he “ did nothing against __ 
the people or the customs of the fathers.”? There is no trace of 
angry controversy, of jealous susceptibility, of dogmatic difference 
in the circle of the Apostles. The intercourse of Paul with the - 
leaders of the Judaistic party is of the most unbroken pleasant- 
ness and amity. Of opposition to his ministry, or doubt of his. 
apostleship, whether on the part of the Three, or of those who 
identified themselves with their teaching, we have no hint. We 
must endeavour to ascertain whether this is a true representation 
of the early development of the Church, and of the momentous 
history of the apostolic age. 

In the epistles of Paul we have, at least to some extent, the 
means of testing the accuracy of the statements of the Acts with 
regard to him and the early history of the Church. The Epistles 
to the Galatians, to the Corinthians (2), and to the Romans. are | 
generally admitted to be genuine,’ and can be freely used for this 
purpose. To these we shall limit our attention, excluding other 
epistles, whose authenticity is either questioned or denied, but in 
doing so no material capable of really affecting the result is set 
aside. For the same reason, we must reject any evidence to be 
derived from the so-called Epistles of Peter and James, at least 
so far as they are supposed to represent the opinions of Peter and 
James, but here again it will be found that they do not materially 
affect the points immediately before us. The veracity of the 
Acts of the Apostles being the very point which is in question, 
it is unnecessary to say that we have to subject the narrative to 
examination, and :by no means to assume the correctness of any 
statements we find in it. At the same time it must be our en- 
deavour to collect from this document such indications—and they . 
will frequently be valuable—of the true history of the occur- 
rences related, as may be presented between the lines of the 
text. 

In the absence of fuller information, it must not be forgotten . 
that human nature in the first century of our era was very much 
what it isin the nineteenth, and certain facts being clearly es- 
tablished, it will not be difficult to infer many details which can- 
not now be positively demonstrated. The Epistle to the Ga!atians, 
however, will be our most invaluable guide. Dealing, as it does, 
with some of the principal episodes of the Acts, we are enabled — 
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by the words of the Apostle Paul himself, which have all the 
accent of truth and vehement earnestness, to control the narrative 
of the unknown writer of that work. And where this source 
fails, we have the unsuspected testimony of his other epistles, 
and of later ecclesiastical history to assist our inquiry. . 

The problem then which we have to consider is the manner in 
which the primitive Church emerged from its earliest form, as a. 
Jewish institution with Mosaic restrictions and Israelitish ex-- 
clusiveness, and finally opened wide its doors to the uncircum- 
cised Gentile, and assumed the character of a universal religion. 
In order to understand the nature of the case, and be able to- 
estimate aright the solution which is presented by the narrative 
in the Acts of the Apostles, it is necessary that we should obtain 
a clear view of the actual characteristics of Christianity at the 
period when that history begins. We must endeavour to under- 
stand precisely what view the Apostles had formed of their posi- 
tion in regard to Judaism, and of the duty which devolved upon 
_ them of propagating the Gospel. It is obvious that we cannot 
rightly appreciate the amount of persuasion requisite to trans- 
form the primitive Church from Jewish exclusiveness to Christian 
universality, without ascertaining the probable amount of long: 
rooted conviction and religious prejudice or principle which had 
to be overcome before that great change could be effected. 

We shall not here enter upon any argument as to the precise: 
views which the Founder of Christianity may have held as to 
his own person and work, nor shall we attempt to sift the tradi- 
tions of his life and teaching which have been handed down to 
us, and to separate the genuine spiritual nucleus from the grosser 
matter by which it has been enveloped and obscured. We have 
much more to do with the view which others took of the matter, 
and, looking at the Gospels as representations of that which was 
accepted as the orthodox view regarding the teaching of Jesus,. 
they are almost as useful for our present purpose as if they had 
been more spiritual and less popular expositions of his views. 
What the Master was understood to teach is more important for: 
the history of the first century than what he actually taught 
without being understood. Nothing is more certain than the fact- 
that Christianity, originally, was developed out of Judaism, and 
that its advent was historically prepared by the course of the 
Mosaic system, to which it was so closely related.’ In its first. 
stages during the Apostolic age, it had no higher ambition than. 
to be, and to be considered, the continuation and the fulfilment 
of Judaism, its final and triumphant phase. The substantial 
identity of primitive Christianity with true Judaism was at first. 
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‘never called in question ; it was considered a mere internal move- 
ment of Judaism, its development and completion, but by no 
means its mutilation. The idea of Christianity as a new religion 
never entered the minds of the Twelve or of the first. believers, 
nor, as we shall presently see, was it so regarded by the Jews 
themselves. It was in fact, originally, nothing more than a sect 
of Judaism, holding a particular view of one point in the creed, 
and, for a very long period, it was considered so by others, and 
was in no way distinguished from the rest of Mosaism Even — 
in the Acts there are traces of this, Paul being called “a ring- 
leader of the sect (αἵρεσις) of the Nazarenes,’ and the Jews of 
Rome being represented as referring to Christianity by this term. ὃ 
Paul before the Council not only does not scruple to call himself 
“a, Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,’ but the Pharisees take part 
with him against the more unorthodox and hated sect of the 
Sadducees.4 For eighteen centuries disputes have fiercely raged 
-over the creed of Christendom, and the ingenuity of countless 
divines has been exhausted in deducing mystic dogmas from the 
primitive teaching, but if there be one thing more remarkable 
than another in that teaching, according to the Synoptiecs, it is its 
perfect simplicity. Jesus did not appear with a ready-made 
theology, and imposed no elaborate system of doctrine upon his 
disciples. Throughout the prophetic period of Mosaism, one hope 
had sustained the people of Israel in all their sufferings and re- 
verses: that the fortunes of the nation should finally be retrieved 
by a scion of the race of David; under whose rule it should be 
restored to a future of unexampled splendour and_ prosperity. 
‘The expectation of the Messiah, under frequently modified 
aspects, had formed a living part in the religion of Israel. Primi- 
tive Christianity, reviving and recasting this ancient hope, was 
-only distinguished from Judaism, with whose worship it continued 
in all points united, by a single doctrine, which did not in itself 
pass beyond the limits of the national religion: the belief that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, the promised Messiah. This 
was substantially the whole of its creed.’ 
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The synoptic Gospels, and more especially the first." are clearly 
a history of Jesus as the Messiah of the house of David, so lon 
announced and expected, and whose life and even his death and 
resurrection are shown to be the fulfilment of a series of Old 
Testament prophecies.2, When his birth is announced to Mary, 
he is described as the great one, who is to sit on the throne of 
David his father, and reign over the house of Jacob for ever,? and 
the good tidings of great joy to all the people (παντὶ τῶ Aad), that. 
the Messiah is born that day in the city of David, are proclaimed: 
by the angel to the shepherds of the plain* Symeon takes the 
child in his arms and blesses God that the words of the Holy 
Spirit are accomplished, that he should not die before he had seen 
the Lord’s annointed, the Messiah, the consolation of Israel. The 
Magi come to his cradle in Bethlehem, the birth-place of the 
Messiah indicated by the prophet,® to do homage to him who is. 
born King of the Jews,’ and there Herod seeks to destroy him, ὃ 
fulfilling another prophecy.? His flight into Egypt and return to 
Nazareth are equally in fulfilment of prophecies. John the Bap- 
tist, whose own birth as the forerunner of the Messiah had been 
foretold," goes before him preparing the way of the Lord, and an- 
nouncing that the Messianic kingdom is at hand. According to 
the fourth Gospel, some of the twelve had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and follow Jesus on their Master's assurance that he is 
the Messiah. One of these, Andrew, induces his brother Simon 
Peter also to go after him by the announcement: “We have 
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«found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the Christ” (i. 35 
ff., 41). And Philip tells Nathaniel: “ We have found him of 
whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write: Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, who is from Nazareth” (i. 45). When he has 
commenced his own public ministry, Jesus is represented as ask- 
ing his disciples: “ Who do men say that I am?” and setting 
aside the popular conjectures that he is John the Baptist, Elijah, 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets, by the still more direct ques- 
tion: “And whom do ye say that lam? Simon Peter answered 
and said: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
_And in consequence of this recognition of his Messiahship, Jesus 
rejoins: “And I say unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church.” ay 

It is quite apart from our present object to show by what sin- 
ular feats of exegesis and perversions of historical sense passages 
of the Old Testament are forced to show that every event in the 
history, and even the startling novelty of a suffering and cruci- 
fied Messiah, which to Jews was a stumbling-block and to Gen-. 
tiles folly,? had been foretold by the prophets. From first to last 
the Gospels strive to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, and con- 
nect him indissolubly with the Old Testament. The Messianic 
key-note, which is struck at the outset, regulates the strain to 
the close. The disciples on the way to Emmaus, appalled by the 
ignominious death of their Master, sadly confide to the stranger 
their vanished hope that Jesus of Nazareth, whom they now 
merely call “a prophet mighty in word and deed before God and 
all the people,’ was he “who was about to redeem Israel,” and 


Jesus himself replies: “O foolish and slow of heart to believe 


all that the prophets spake! Was it not needful that the Christ 
(Messiah) should suffer these things and enter into his glory ? 
And, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.”* Then, 
again, when he appears to the eleven, immediately after, at Jeru- 
salem, he says: “‘These are the words that I spake unto you 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
are written in the law of Moses and the prophets and the Psalms 
concerning me. Then opened he their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them :— Thus it 
is written, that the Christ shculd suffer and rise from the dead 
the third day.’ 
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The crucifixion and death of Jesus introduced the first ele- 
ments of rupture with Judaism, to which they formed the great 
stumbling-block.1 The conception of a suffering and despised 
Messiah could naturally never have occurred to a Jewish mind. 2 
The first effort of Christianity, therefore, was to repair the appar- 
ent breach by proving that the suffering Messiah had actually 
been foretold by the prophets; and to re-establish the Messianic 
character of Jesus, by the evidence of his resurrection. But, 
above all, the momentary deviation from orthodox Jewish ideas 
regarding the Messiah was retraced by the representation of a 
speedy second advent, in glory, of the once rejected Messiah to 
restore the kingdom of Israel, in which the ancient hopes of the 
people became reconciled with the new expectation of Christians. 
Even before the Ascension, the disciples are represented in the 
Acts as asking the risen Jesus :—“ Lord, dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel ?”* There can be no doubt of the 
reality and universality of the belief, in the Apostolic Church, 
in the immediate return of the glorified Messiah and speedy “ end 
of all things.”® . 

The substance of the preaching of the Apostles in Acts, simply 
is that Jesus is the Christ,® the expected Messiah.’ Their chief aim 


1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 39 ff.; N. T. Theol., p. 129 ff., 305 ἢ; Hwald, Gesch. V, 
Isr., vi. p. 340; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., ii. 2te Aufl., p. 333 f.; Der Ap. Paulus, 
216 Aufl., p. 132; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul., ἃ. 5. w., p. 40 ff., 98 ff. ; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 366 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 338 ff., 352 f.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 91 f.; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. Ὁ. 
518 f.; Weizsdicker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 476 f. 

2 In the Gospels, the disciples are represented as not understanding such a re- 
‘presentation, and Peter, immediately after the famous declaration, ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ,” rebukes Jesus for such an idea, Mt, xvi. 21 ff.; cf. Mk. ix. 32; Luke 
ix. 45, xviii. 34, &., &c. . 

3 Baur, N. T. Theol., p. 305 ff.; Credner, Das N. T., i. p. 141 f. ; Hausrath, N. 
T. Zeitg., ii. p. 334 ff., 341; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, τι. 5, w., p. 98 ff.; Holtz- 
mann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 367 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 355 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 91; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 305 f.; Weber u. 
Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 518 f. 

4 Acts i. 6. Hase pertinently observes: ‘‘The Apostolic Church, both before 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, devoutly expected from day to day the 
return of Christ. If an interval of thousands of years (Jahrtausenden) occur be- 
tween both events, then there is either an error in the prophecy or in the tradi- 
.tion:” Das Leben Jesu., 5te Aufl., p. 226. 

5 Oredner, Einl., i. p. 198 ; Das N. T., ii. p. 20 f.; Hwald, Gesch. V. 1sr., vii. p. 
34 ff.; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, p. 226 f.; Jowett, The Epistles of St. Paul, 1855, 1. 
p. 96 ff.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 378, 418 f.; Renan, Les Apétres, p. 92 ; St. 
Paul, p. 248 f.; L’Antechrist, p. 338 f.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 423 ff.; 
Réville, Essais, p. 21; Zeller, Vortrige, p 221 ff. ; 

6 Cf. Acts ix. 22, 11. 36, v. 42, vill. 4f.,35, x. 36 ff., xiii. 23 ff., xvii. 3, xvili. 5, 
28, xxvi. 22. f. Hegesippus says of James that he was a witness both to Jews and 
_ Greeks that Jesus is the Christ. Euseb., H. E., ii. 25. 

7 Lechler, Das ap ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 16 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 24 ff.; Renan, 
Les Apétres, p. 103; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 20; Hist, Théol. Chr., i. p. 283 f.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 91. 
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is to prove that his sufferings and death had been foretold by 
the prophets, and that his resurrection establishes his claim to 
the title. The simplicity of the creed is illustrated by the rapi- 
dity with which converts are made. After a few words, on one 
oceasion, three thousand? and, on another, five thousand‘ are at 
once converted. No lengthened instruction or preparation was 
requisite for admission into the Church. As soon as a Jew ac- 
knowledged Jesus to be the Messiah he thereby became a Chris- 


tian. As soon as the three thousand converts at Pentecost made - 


this confession of faith they were baptized.’ The Ethiopian is 
converted whilst passing in his chariot, and is immediately bap- 
tized,* as are likewise Cornelius and his household, after a short 
address from Peter. The new faith involved no abandonment of 
the old. On the contrary, the advent of the Messiah was so essen- 
tial a part of Judaic belief, and the Messianic claim of Jesus was 
so completely based by the Apostles on the fulfilment of prophecy 
—“showing by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ,’—that 
recognition of the fact rather constituted firmer adhesion to 
Mosaism, and deeper faith in the inviolable truth of the Covenant. 
with Israel. If there had been no Mosaism, so to say, there could 
have been no Messiah. So far from being opposed either to the 
form or spirit of the religion of Israel, the proclamation of the 
Messiah was its necessary complement, and could only be intelli- 
gible by confirmation of its truth and maintenance of its validity. 
Christianity—belief in the Messiah—in its earlier phases, drew 
its whole nourishment from roots that sank deeply into Mosaism. 
It was indeed nothing more than Mosaism in a developed form. 
The only difference between the Jew and the Christian was that 
the latter believed the Messiah to have already appeared in Jesus, 
whilst the former still expected him in the future ;though even 
this difference was singularly diminished, in appearance at least, 
by the Christian expectation of the second advent. 


1 Acts ii. 23 ff., iii. 13 ff., xxyvi. 22 f. 

2 Acts ii. 31, iii. 26, iv. 33, v. 30 f., x. 40 ff. See references in note 3, p. 787. 

3 Acts ii. 41. 

4 Acts iv. 4. There may be doubt as to the number on this occasion. 

5 Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 365 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 25; de 
Pressensé, Hist. trois. prem. Siécles, i. p. 377 ; Zeller, Vortrage, p. 202 f. 

6 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49, ii. p. 134 f.; Bleek, Hebriéerbr., i. 1, p. 56 f.; Holézmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 365 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 25 ; Reuss, Hist. Théol. 
Chr., p. 283 f.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 371 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., 1. p. 21; Zeller, Vortraige, p. 202 f., 216 f. 

7 Acts ii. 41. 8 Acts viii. 35 f. 

9 Acts x. 47 f. ᾿ 

10 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49; K. G., i. p. 86 ff.; Credner, Das N. T.,i. p.2f., p. 14f., 
ii. p. 20 ff.; Οὐ γόνον, K.G., i. p, 222; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 24 ff., 33 ff; Nicolas, 
Etudes, N.T., p. 237; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 371 ff.; Weber u. Holtzmann, 
Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 516 ἢ; Zeller, Gesch. chr. K., p. 5 f ; Vortriige, p. 202 f., 
216 f. 
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It is exceedingly important to ascertain, under these circum- 
stances, what was the impression of the Apostles as to the relation 
of believers to Judaism and to Mosaic observances, although it 
must be clear to any one who impartially considers the origin and 
historical antecedents of the Christian faith, that very little doubt 
ean have existed in their minds on the subject. The teaching of 
Jesus, as recorded in the synoptic Gospeis, is by no means of a 
doubtful character, more especially when the sanctity of the 
Mosaic system in the eyes of a Jew is borne in mind. It must be 
apparent that, in order to remove the obligation of a Law and 
form of worship believed to have been, in the most direct sense, 
instituted by God himself, the most clear, strong, and reiterated 
order would have been requisite. No one can reasonably maintain 
that a few spiritual expressions directed against the bare letter 
and abuse of the law, which were scarcely understood by the 
hearers, could have been intended to abolish a system so firmly 
planted, or to overthrow Jewish institutions of such antiquity and 
national importance, much less that they could be taken in this 
sense by the disciples. A few passages in the Gospels, therefore, 
which may bear the interpretation of having foreseen the eventual 
supersession of Mosaism by his own more spiritual principles, must 
not be strained to support the idea that Jesus taught disregard 
of the Law. The very distinct and positive lessons, conveyed 
both by precept and practice, show, on the contrary, that not only 
he did not intend to attack Mosaism, but that he was understood 
both directly and by inference to recognize and confirm it. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus states to the disciples in the 
most positive manner: “Think not that I came to destroy the 
law or the prophets; I came not to destroy but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall not pass from the law, till all be accomplished.”? Whe- 
ther the last phrase be interpreted: till all the law be accom- 
plished, or till all things appointed to occur be accomplished, the 
effect is the same. One clear explicit declaration like this, under 
_ the circumstances, would outweigh a host of doubtful expres- 
sions. Not only does Jesus in this passage directly repudiate 
any idea of attacking the law and the prophets, but, in represent- 
ing his mission as their fulfilment, he affirms them, and associates 
his own work in the closest way with theirs. If there were any 
uncertainty, however, as to the meaning of his words it would 
be removed by the continuation: “Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these commandments, even the least, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; 


1 Mt. v. 17, 18; ef, xxiii. 2 ff.; cf. Luke xvi. 17. 
51 
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but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.’? It would be difficult for teaching to 
be more decisive in favour of the maintenance of the law, and 
this instruction, according to the first Synoptic, was specially 
directed to the disciples.” When Jesus goes on to show that their 
righteousness must exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
to add to the letter of the law, as interpreted by those of old, 
his own profound interpretation of its spirit, he only intensifies, — 
without limiting, the operation of the law ; he merely spiritual-— 
ises it. He does no more than this in his lessons regarding the 
observance of the Sabbath. THe did not in point of fact attack 
the genuine Mosaic institution of the day of rest at all, but 
merely the intolerable literalism by which its observance had 
been made a burden instead of “a delight.” He justified his 
variation from the traditional teaching and practice of his time, 
however, by appeals to Scriptural precedent.? As a recent writer 
has said: “. . . . the observance of the Sabbath, which had been 
intended to secure for weary men a rest full of love and peace 
and mercy, had become a mere national Fetish—a barren custom 
fenced in with the most frivolous and senseless restrictions.” 
Jesus restored its original significance. In restricting some of 
the permissive clauses of the Law, on the other hand, he acted 
precisely in the same spirit. He dealt with the Law not with 
the temper of a revolutionist, but of a reformer, and his reforms, 
so far from affecting its permanence, are a virtual confirmation of 
the rest of the code.6 Ritschl, whose views on this point will 
have some weight with apologists, combats the idea that Jesus 
merely confirmed the Mosaic moral law, and abolished the cere- Ὁ 
monial law. Referring to one particular point of importance, he 
says: “He certainly contests the duty of the Sabbath rest, the ᾿ 
value of purifications and sacrifices, and the validity of divorce ; 
on the other hand, he leaves unattacked the value of circumcision, 
whose regulation is generally reckoned as part of the ceremonial] 
law ; and nothing justifies the conclusion that Jesus estimated ij, 
in the same way as Justin Martyr, and the other Gentile Chris_ 
tian Church teachers, who place it on the same line as the cere_ 
monies. The only passage in which Jesus touches upon circum _ 


1 Mt. v. 19; Hilgenfeld (Einl. N. T., p. 469 f.) and some others consider this, as 
well as other parts of the Sermon on the Mount, to be inserted as a direct attack 
upon Pauline teaching. 

2 Mt. v. 1,2. Ritschi, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 35; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., 

e 469. ; 
᾿ 3 Mt. xii. 3 ff. ; Mk. ii. 25 ff. ; Luke vi. 3 ff. 

4 Farrar, Life of Christ, i. p. 375, cf. p. 431 f., ii, 115 ff. 

5 Ritschl limits the application of much of the modification of the Jaw ascribed 
to Jesus to the disciples, as members of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.” Entst. altk. 
Kirche, p. 29 ff. 
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cision (John vii. 22) rather proves that, as an institution of the 
patriarchs, he attributes to it peculiar sanctity. Moreover, when 
Jesus, with unmistakable intention, confines his own personal 
ministry to the Israelitish people (Mk. vii. 27, Mt. x. 5, 6), he 
thereby recognizes their prior right of participation in the King- 
dom of God, and also, indirectly, circumcision as the sign of the 
preference of this people. The distinction of circumcision from 
ceremonies, besides, is perfectly intelligible from the Old Testa- 
ment. Through circumcision, to wit, is the Israelite, sprung from 
the people of the Covenant, indicated as sanctified by God; 
through purification, sacrifice, Sabbath-rest must he continually 
sanctify himself for God. So long, therefore, as the conception 
of the people of the Covenant is maintained, circumcision cannot 
be abandoned, whilst even the prophets have pointed to the 
merely relative importance of the Mosaic worship.”! 

Jesus everywhere in the Gospels recognizes the divine origin 
of the law,? and he quotes the predictions of the prophets as ab- 
solute evidence of his own pretensions. ΤῸ those who ask him 
the way to eternal life he indicates its commandments,’ and he 
even enjoins the observance of its ceremonial rites.t Jesus did 
not abrogate the Mosaic law; but, on the contrary, by his example 
as well as his precepts, he practically confirmed it.° 

It is evident from the statement of the Gospels that Jesus 
himself observed the prescriptions of the Mosaic law.® From his 
birth he had been brought up in its worship.’ He was circum- 
cised on the eighth day. “ And when the days of their purifica- 
tion were accomplished, according to the law of Moses, they 
brought him up to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord, even as 
it is written in the law of the Lord: Every male, &c., &., and to 


1 Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 34, cf. 46 f. 
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4 Mt. viii. 4; Luke v. 14; John vii. 8. 

5 D’Eichthal, Les Evangiles, i. p. 43 ff.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 430 f. ; 
Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, 5te Aufl., p. 149 ff.; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., ii. 2te Aufl, 
p. 406 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Hinl., p. 469 f. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 
365 f.; Keim, Der gesch. Christus, 1866, p. 47 ff.; Jesu v. Nazara, i1., 1871, p. 
242 ff., 263 ff.; Kostlin. Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 11 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 
285 f. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 200; Neander, K. G., 1843, 11. p. 
590 f. ; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 165 f., 263 ; Ritschl, Entst. ἃ. altk. Kirche, 
2te Aufl., p. 28 ff., p. 45 ff., 140; Stap, Origines, p. 46 ff. Cf. Baur, N. T. 
Theol., p. 46 ff. ; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 209 ff., 217 ff. 

6 Bleek, Hebrierbr., i. p. 56; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 430 f.; Lechler, Das 
ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 288f.; Lightfoot, Eps. of St. Paul, Colossians, &c., 1875, 
p. 174 f.; Neander, Κα. G., ii. p. 590 f.; Pflanzung, p. 47; Reuss, Théol. Chr., 1. 
p. 167 f., 263 ; Réville, Essais, p. 15; Stap, Origines, p. 47 f., 53. 

7 Cf: Gal. iv. 4. 8 Luke ii. 2]. 
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give a sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of the 
Lord,” &c., &c.1 Every year his parents went to Jerusalem at 
the feast of the Passover,? and this practice he continued till the 
close of his life. “As his custom was, he went into the Syna- 
gogue (at Nazareth) and stood up to read.”? According to the 
fourth Gospel, Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the various festivals 
of the Jews,‘ and the feast of the Passover, according to the 
Synoptics, was the last memorable supper eaten with his dis- 
ciples,® the third Synoptic representing him as saying: “ With 
desire I desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer ; for 
I say unto you that I will not any more eat it until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God.” However exceptional the charae- 
ter of Jesus, and however elevated his views, it is undeniable 
that he lived and died a Jew, conforming to the ordinances of the 
Mosaic law in all essential points, and not holding himself aloof 
from the worship of the Temple which he purified. The influence 
which his adherence to the forms of Judaism must have exerted 
over his followers’ can scarcely be exaggerated, and the fact must 
ever be carefully borne in mind in estimating the conduct of the 
Apostles and of the primitive Christian community after his 
death. | 
As befitted the character of the Jewish Messiah, the sphere of 
the ministry of Jesus and the arrangements for the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel were strictly and even intensely Judaic, 
Jesus attached to his person twelve disciples, a number clearly 
typical of the twelve tribes of the people of Israel ;* and this re- 
ference is distinctly adopted when Jesus is represented, in the 
Synoptics, as promising that, in the Messianic kingdom, when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory,” the Twelve also 
“shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel ;”° a promise which, according to the third Synoptist, is 


1 Luke ii, 22 ff. 2 Luke ii. 41. 

3 Luke iv. 16. 

4 John v. 1, vii. 8, 10, x. 22 f., xi. 55, 56, xii. 1, 12, xiii. 1 Ὁ 

5 Mt. xxvi. 17 ff. ; Mk. xiv. 12 ff.; Luke xxii. 7 ff. 

6 Luke xxii. 15 f. 

7 Ewald, Gesch. V, Isr., vi. p. 430 f.; Lechler, Dasap. ἃ. nachap. Z., Ὁ. 288 f. ; 
Neander, Pflanzung, p. 47; K. G., ii. p. 590. 

8 Delitzsch, Urspr. Matth. Ev., p. 89 f. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 388; 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrb. des Heils, ii. p. 369 f.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 127 f. ; 
Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 139 ff.; Hausrath, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 186; 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, ii. p. 303 f.; Mosheim, Inst. Hist. Eccles, see., i. pars. i. 
6. iii. § 6; Neander, Das Leben Jesu, 706 Aufl., p. 144 ff.; de Pressensé, Hist. 
trois prem. Siécles, i, p. 376; Reuss, Théol. Chr., ii. p. 347; Ritschl, Das Ey. 
Marcions, p. 185; Scherer, Rev. Théol., iv. 1859, p. 340 f.; Scholten, Het paulin. 
Ev., p. 100 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 46 ; Stap, Origines, p. 47 f.; Strauss, 
Das Leb. Jesu, p. 270; Weisse, Die evang. Geschichte, ii. p. 394; De Wette, Ein]. 
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9 Mt, xix. 28. 
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actually made during the last supper! In the Apocalypse, which, 
“of all the writings of the New Testament is most thoroughly 
Jewish in its language and imagery,” the names of the twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb are written upon the twelve foundations of 
the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem, upon the twelve gates of 
which, through which alone access to the city can be obtained, 
are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. Jesus 
himself limited his teaching to the Jews, and was strictly “a 
minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers.”* To the prayer of the Canaan 
itish woman: “ Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David,” unlike 
his gracious demeanour to her of the bloody issue,* Jesus, at first, 
it is said, “answered her not a word ;” and even when besought 
by the disciples—not to heal her daughter, but—to “send her 
away, he makes the emphatic declaration: “I was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” To her continued 
appeals he lays down the principle: “ It is not lawful to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” If after these exclusive 
sentences the boon is finally granted, it is as of the crumbs’ which 
fall from the master’s table. The modified expression® in the 
second Gospel: “ Let the children first be filled: for it is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs,” does not 
affect the case, for it equally represents exclusion from the privi- 
leges of Israel, and the Messianic idea fully contemplated a cer- 


1 Luke xxii. 30. | 

2 Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Galatians, 4th ed., p. 348. 

3 Rev. xxi. 12, 14. 

4 Rom. xv. 8. Alford, Greek Test., i. p. 164 f.; D’Eichthal, Les Evangiles, i. 
p. 47 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw. iv., 1864, p. 57; Hausrath, N. T. 
Zeitg., u. p. 407 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 86 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., ii 
p- 405 ff.; Klostermann, Das Marcusevang, 1867, p. 156 f.; Meyer, Ev. Matth., 
5te Aufl., p. 251, p. 340 f.; Mosheim, Inst. Hist. Eccles., i. pars. 1. c. iil. 85 6, 7 ; 
Neander, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 369; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii. ed., p. 458 f.; Reuss, 
Théol. Chr., iii. p. 346 f.; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 34, 141; Strauss, Das 
Leb. Jesu, p. 217 ff.; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., 1838, ii. p. 61. Cf. Hwald, Die 
drei erst. Evv., p. 247 f., 266. 

5 Matth. ix. 22. 

6 This expression does not occur in the parallel in Mark. 

7 These Ψέχια, it is supposed, may mean the morsels of bread on which the 
hands were wiped after they had, in Eastern fashion, been thrust into the dishes 
before them. 

8 Mt. xv. 22 ff.; cf. Mk. vii. 25 ff. Some commentators, as Kuinoel, Lange, 
Ebrard, Wordsworth, Farrar, Baur, and others, read the words of Jesus, through- 
out, either as a trial of the woman’s faith, or not seriously to be understood in 
their obvious sense. 2 " 

9 Meyer (Ev. Mark. ἃ. Luk., p. 99 ἢ.) considers the apes πρῶτον χορταῦὄδ- 
θῆναι τὰ τέκνα of the second Synoptic a modification of later tradition. He 
holds that the episode in Mt. has the impress of greater originality. So also 
Weiss, Das Marcusev. erklirt, 1872, p. 254 ff.; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 157 
f.; Ewald, Drei erst. Evv., p. 266; De Wette, K. Erkl. Evv. des Luk. u. Mark., 
1846, p. 203; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., ii. p. 407, anm. 
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tain grace to the heathen when the children were filled. The ex- 
pression regarding casting the children’s bread “to the dogs” is 
clearly in reference to the Gentiles, who were so called by the 
Jews.1 A similar, though still stronger use of such expressions, 
might be pointed out in the Sermon on the Mount in the first 
Gospel (vii. 6): “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before swine.” It is certain that the 
Jews were in the habit of speaking of the heathen both as dogs 
and swine—unclean animals,—and Hilgenfeld,? and some other 
critics, see in this verse a reference to the Gentiles. We do not, 
however, press this application, which is, and may be, disputed, but 
merely mention it and passon. There can be no doubt, however, 
of the exclusive references to the Gentiles in the same sermon, and 
other passages, where the disciples are enjoined to practise a — 
higher righteousness than the Gentiles. “Do not even the publi- 
cans . . do not even the Gentiles or sinners the samethings.” ὃ 
“Take no thought, &c., for after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek; but seek ye, &c., &c.”* The contrast is precisely that put 
with some irony by Paul, making use of the common Jewish ex- 
pression “sinner” as almost equivalent for “Gentile.”® In an- 
other place the first Synoptic represents Jesus as teaching his 
disciples how to deal with a brother who sins against them, and 
as the final resource, when every effort at reconciliation and jus- 
tice has failed, he says: “Let him be unto thee as the Gentile 
(ἐθνικὸς) and the publican.” (Mt. xviii. 17.) Hecould not express 
in a stronger way to a Jewish mind the idea of social and reli- 
gious excommunication. 

The instructions which Jesus gives in sending out the Twelve, 
however, express the exclusiveness of the Messianic mission, in 
the first instance at least, to the Jews, in a very marked manner. 
Jesus commands his disciples: “Go not into a way of the Gen- 


1 Baumgarten-Crusius, Comm. Ev. Matth., 1844, p. 272; Hisenmenger, Ent- 
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tiles (ἐθνῶν) and into a city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye go 
preach, saying: The kingdom of heaven is at hand.”! Asif more 
emphatically to mark the limitation of the mission the assurance 
is seriously added: “ For verily I say unto you, ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come.”? It will 
be observed that Jesus here charges the Twelve to go rather “to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in the same words that he 
employs to the Canaanitish woman to describe the exclusive des- 
tination of his own ministry. In coupling the Samaritans with 
the Gentiles there is merely an expression of the intense anti- 
pathy of the Jews against them, as a mixed and, we may say, 
renegade race, excluded from the Jewish worship although cir- 
cumcised, intercourse with whom is to this day almost regarded 
as pollution.t The third Gospel, which omits the restrictive in- 
structions of Jesus to the Twelve given by the first Synoptist, 
introduces another episode of the same description, the ap- 
pointment and mission of seventy disciples,> to which we must 
very briefly refer. No mention whatever is made of this in- 
cident in the other Gospels, and these disciples are not referred 
to in any other part of the New Testament.6 Even Eusebius re- 
marks that no catalogue of them is anywhere given,’ and, after 
naming a few persons, who were said by tradition to have been of 
their number, he points out that more than seventy disciples 
appear, for instance, according to the testimony of Paul.® It will 
be observed that the instructions, at least in considerable part, 
supposed to be given to the Seventy in the third Synoptic are, in 
the first, the very instructions given to the Twelve. There has 
been much discussion regarding the whole episode, which need 
not here be minutely referred to. For various reasons the ma- 
jority of critics impugn its historical character.® A large number 


1 Mt. x. 5—7; cf. Mk. iii. 13 f., vi. 7 ff.; Luke ix. 1 ff. 

2 Mt. x. 23. 

3 Mt. xv.; cf. Acts iii, 25, 26, xiii. 46, 

4 Farrar, Life of Christ, i. 208 f. . 

5 Luke x. 1 ff. We need not discuss the precise number, whether 70 or 72. 
The very same uncertainty exists regarding the number of the elders and of the 
nations. 

6 Even Thiersch is struck by this singular fact. ‘It is remarkable,” he says, 
**that no further mention of the seventy disciples of Christ (Luke x. 1) occurs in 
the N. Τ᾿, and that no credible tradition regarding them is preserved.” Die 
Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 79, anm. 2. f : " 

Ἰτῶν δ' ἑβδομήκοντα μαθητῶν, κατάλογος μὲν οὐδεὶς οὐδαμὴ 
φέρεται: Hused. Ἡ. E., i. 12. 

8 καὶ τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα δὲ πλείους τοῦ σωτῆρος πεφῃνέγναι ara” 
τας εὕροις ἂν ἐπιτηρήδας, μάρτυρι χρώμενος τῷ Παύλῳ, x. τ. Δ. 
70.; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff. 

9 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 434 f., 498 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 44 f.; 
Ewald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 284 f.; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 392 f.; @frorer, Das 


Jahrh. des Heils, ii. p. 371 ἕν; Die heil. Sage, i. p. 231 ff.; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, 
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of these, as well as other writers, consider that the narrative of 
this appointment of seventy disciples, the number of the nations 
of the earth according to Jewish ideas, was introduced in Pauline 
universalistic interest,! or, at least, that the number is typical οὔ" 
Gentile conversion, in contrast with that of the Twelve who re- 
presented the more strictly Judaic limitation of the Messianic 
mission ; and they seem to hold that the preaching of the seventy 
is represented as not confined to Judea, but as extending to 
Samaria, and that it thus denoted the destination of the Gospel 
also to the Gentiles. On the other hand, other critics, many, 
though by no means all, of whom do not question the authen- 
ticity of the passage, are disposed to deny the Pauline tendency, 
and any special connection with a mission to the Gentiles, and 
rather to see in the number seventy a reference to well-known 
Judaistic institutions? It is true that the number of the nations 
was set down at seventy by Jewish tradition,’ but, on the other 
hand, it was the number of the elders chosen by Moses from 
amongst the children of Israel by God’s command to help him, 
and to whom God gave of his spirit ;* and also of the national 
Sanhedrin, which, according to the Mischna,’ still represented the 


p. 200 f.; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., 1863, p. 392 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, ii. 
Ῥ. 332 ff., 329 f., iii. p. 8 ff.; Kostlin, Urspr, synopt. Evv., p. 267 ff.; Kriiger- Vel- 
thusen, Das Leben Jesu, 1872, p. 173, anm.* ; Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcions, p. 185 ff.; 
Scherer, Rev. de Théol., iv. 1859, p. 340 f.; Schleiermacher, Einl. N.T., 1845, p. 274; 
Scholten, Het paul. Ev., Ὁ. 99 ff. ; Schwegler, Dasnachap. Z., ii. p. 45 ff.; Strauss, Das 
Leb. Jesu, p. 274 ff.; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., i, p. 405 f.; Weizsticker, Unters. ev. 
Gesch., p. 409 f.; De Wette, Ev. Lucas ἃ. Marc., 3te Aufl., p. 78 ff.; Zeller, Apg., 
p- 41, 448. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 183 ff.; Die Evv. Justins, p. 356f. 

1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 435 f., 498 f.; K. G. i. p. 76, anm. 1; N.T, Theol., 
p. 329f.; Bleek, Einl., p. 283 f.; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 44 f.; Gieseler, Entst. 
schr. Evv., p. 127f£.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., ii. p. 329; iii. p. 10 ff.; Kostlin, Urspr. 
syn. Evv., p. 267; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Z., p. 157; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., 
i. 2. 4te Aufl., p. 591; Reuss, Théol. Chr., ii. p. 347 f.; Ritsch/, Das Ev. Marcions, 
p. 185 f.; Scherer, Rev. de Théol., iv. 1859, p. 340 f.; Scholten, Het. paul. Ev., p. | 
100 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 45 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 274 ff; 
Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 308, 325; De Wette, Ev. Luc. ἃ. Marc., p. 79; Einl. 
bs a Ρ' 179 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 41, 448. Cf. Oosterzee, Das Ev. n. Lukas, 3te Aufi., 

. 1621. 
Ε 2 Baumgarten-Crusius, Ev. des Mark. u. Lukas, 1845, p. 72 ; Bengel, Gnom. N. 
T., p. 295 ; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 418 f.; Hwald, Die drei erst. Evv., P- 
284 f.; cf. Die Alterth. ἃ, V. Isr., 3te Aufl., p. 328 ff.; Farrar, Life of Christ, 11. 
p. 99; Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. ἃ. Heils. ii. p. 371 ἢ ; Die heil. Sage, i. p. 235; Holte- 
mann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 392f; Kuinoel, Comm. in N. T., 11. p. 450 f.; Meyer, 
Ev. des Mark. u. Lukas, p. 393 ff.; Weiss, Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1861, p. 710f. Cf. 
Alford, Greek Test., i. p. 536 f.; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 200 f.; Schleiermacher, 
Einl. N.T., p. 274; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 207. 

3 See ante p. 133f.; Clem. Recog., ii, 42 ; Hpiphanius, Her., i. 5; Hisenmenger, 
Entd. Judenthun, ii. p. 3 ff., p. 736 f. 

4 Numbers xi. 16 ff., 25 ff. Also the number of the sons of Jacob who went into 
Egypt, Gen. xlvi. 27. 

5 Sanhedr. i. 6. 
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Mosaic council. This view receives confirmation from the Cle- 
mentine Recognitions in the following passage: “ He therefore 
chose us twelve who first believed in him, whom he named Apos- 
tles ; afterwards seventy-two other disciples of most approved 
goodness, that even in this way recognising the similitude of 
Moses the multitude might believe that this is the prophet to 
come whom Moses foretold.”! The passage here referred to is 
twice quoted in the Acts: “Moses indeed said: A prophet will 
the Lord our God raise up unto you from among your brethren, 
like unto me,” &c.2. On examination, we do not find that there is 
any ground for the assertion that the seventy disciples were sent 
to the Samaritans or Gentiles, or were in any way connected with 
universalistic ideas. Jesus had “stedtastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem,” and sent messengers before him who “went and en- 
tered into a village of the. Samaritans to make ready for him,” 
but they repulsed him, “because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem.”* There is a decided break, however, before the 
appointment of the seventy. “ After these things (μετὰ ταῦτα) the 
Lord appointed seventy others also, and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come.”* There is not a single word in the instructions 
given to them which justifies the conclusion that they were sent 
to Samaria, and only the inference from the number seventy, 
taken as typical of the nations, suggests it. That inference is not 
sufficiently attested, and the slightness of the use made of the 
seventy disciples in the third Gospel—this occasion being the 
only one on which they are mentioned, and no specific intimation 
of any mission to all people being here given—does not favour 
the theory of Pauline tendency. So far as we are concerned, how- 
ever, the point is unimportant. Those who assert the universa- 
listic character of the episode generally deny its authenticity ; 
most of those who accept it as historical deny its universalism. 
The order to go and teach all nations, however, by no means 
carries us beyond strictly Messianic limits. Whilst the Jews 
expected the Messiah to restore the people of Israel to their own 
Holy Land, and crown them with unexampled prosperity and 
peace, revenging their past sorrows upon their enemies, and grant- 
ing them supremacy over all the earth, they likewise held that 


1 Nos ergo primos elegit duodecim sibi credentes, quos Apostolos nominavit, 
postmodum alios septuaginta duos probatissimos discipulos, ut vel hoc modo 
recognita imagine Moysis crederet multitudo, quia hic est, quem praedixit Moysis 
venturum prophetam. Recog. i. 40. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justins, p. 356 f. 
Hilgenfeld suggests the possibility of an earlier tradition out of which both the 
third Synoptist and the Clementines may have drawn their materials. 

2 Acts iii. 22, vii. 37 ; ef. Deuteron. xvili. 18. 

3 Luke ix. 51 ff. 4 Luke x. 1. 
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one of the Messianic glories was to be the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles to the worship of Jahveh. This is the burden of the pro- 
phets, and it requires no proof. The Jews, as the people with 
whom God had entered into Covenant, were first to be received 
into the kingdom. “ Let the children first be filled,”! and then the 
heathen might partake of the bread. Regarding the ultimate 
conversion of the Gentiles, therefore, there was no doubt; the 
only questions were as to the time and the conditions of admis- 
sion into the national fellowship. As to the time, there never had 
been any expectation that the heathen could be turned to Jahveh 
in numbers before the appearance of the Messiah, but converts to 
Judaism had been made in all ages, and after the dispersion, 
especially, the influence of the Jews upon the professors of the 
effete and expiring religions of Rome, of Greece, and of Egypt 
was very great, and numerous proselytes adopted the faith of 
Israel,? and were eagerly sought for® in spite of the abusive terms 
in which the Talmudists spoke of them.* The conditions on the 
other hand were perfectly definite. The case of converts had 
been early foreseen and provided for in the Mosaic code. With- 
out referring to minor points, we may at once say that circumei- 
sion was indispensable to admission into the number of the 
children of Israel.6 Participation in the privileges of the Coven- 
ant could only be secured by accepting the mark of that Covenant. 
Very many, however had adopted Judaism to a great extent, 
who were not willing to undergo the rite requisite to full admis- 
sion into the nation, and a certain modification had gradually 
been introduced by which, without it, strangers might be admit- 
ted into partial communion with Israel. There were, therefore, 
two classes of proselytes,* the first called Proselytes of the Coven- 
ant or of Righteousness who were circumcised, obeyed the whole 
Mosaic law, and were fully incorporated with Israel, and the 
other called Proselytes of the Gate,’ or worshippers of Jahveh, 
who in the New Testament are commonly called οἱ σεβόμενοι τὸν 
Θεόν, or oi εὐσεβεῖς. These had not undergone the rite of circum- 


1 Mk, viii. 27. : 
2 Credner, Das N. T., i. p. 72 f., 192 f., anm. 4; von Déllinger, Heidenthum u. 


Judenthum, 1857, p. 628 f. ; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 368 ff. ; Hausrath, | 


N. T. Zeitg., ii. p. 111 ff. ; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 239; Schneckenbur- 
ger, Vorles. N. T. Zeitgesch., 1862, p. 67 ff. 8 Mt. xxiii, 15. 

4 They were said to be ‘‘as a scab to Israel.” Bab. Middah. fol. xiii. 2 ; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., Works, xi. p. 282. ; 

5 Exod. xii. 48; Numb. ix. 14; ef. Ex. xii. 19, &., &e. 

6 Oredner, Das N. T., ii. p. 27 f. ; von Déllinger, Heidenth, u. Judenth., p. 806 ; 
Christenthum u. Kirche, p. 49; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 379 f. ; Hausrath, 
N. T. Zeitg., ii. p. 115 ff. ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 286; Milman, Hist. of Chr., 
i, p. 382, note b; Neander, K. G. 2te Aufl., i. p. 113 ff. ; Schneckenburger, N. a. 
Zeitg., p. 68 ff. ; Steiner, Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. s. v. Proselyten ; Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible, iii. s. v. Proselyte, &c. 

7 We need not discuss the chronology of this class. 
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cision, and therefore were not participators in the Covenant, but 
merely worshipped the God of Israel,1 and were only compelled 
to observe the seven Noachian prescriptions.’ These Proselytes of 
the Gate, however, were little more than on sufferance. They 
were excluded from the Temple, and even the Acts of the Apos- 
tles represent it to be pollution for a Jew to have intercourse- 
with them : it requires direct Divine intervention to induce Peter 
to go to Cornelius, and to excuse his doing so in the eyes of 
the primitive Church.? Nothing short of circumcision and full 
observance of the Mosaic Law could secure the privileges of the: 
Covenant with Israel to a stranger, and in illustration of this we | 
may again point to the Acts, where certain who came from Judea, 
members of the primitive Church, teach the Christians of Anti- 
och: “Except ye have been circumcised after the custom of 
Moses ye cannot be saved.” This will be more fully shown as we 
proceed. The conversion of the Gentiles was not, therefore, in 
the least degree, an idea foreign to Judaism, but, on the contrary, 
formed an intimate part of the Messianic expectation of the later 
prophets. The condition, however, was the full acceptance of the 
Mosaic law, and admission to the privileges ‘and promises of the 
Covenant through the initiatory rite* That small and com- 
paratively insignificant people, with an arrogance that would 
have been ridiculous if, in the influence which they have actually 
exerted over the world, it had not been almost sublime, not only 
supposed themselves the sole and privileged recipients of the 
_ oracles of God, as his chosen and peculiar people, but they con- 
templated nothing short of universal submission to the Mosaic 
code, and the supremacy of Israel over all the earth. 

We are now better able to estimate the position of the Twelve 
when the death of their master threw them on their own re- 


1 It is scarcely necessary to speak of the well-known case of Izates, King of 
Adiabene, related by Josephus. The Jewish merchant Ananias, who teaches 
him to worship God according to the religion of the Jews, is willing, evidently 
from the special emergency of the case and the danger of forcing Izates fully to 
embrace Judaism in the face of his people, to let him remain a mere Jahveh wor- 
shipper, only partially conforming to the Law, and remaining uncircumcised ; but 
another Jew from Galilee, Eleazer, versed in Jewish learning, points out to him 
that, in neglecting circumcision, he breaks the principal point of the Law. Izates 
then has himself circumcised. Josephus, Antiq. xx. 2, ὃ 3 f. ae 

2 Acts x. 2 ff., xi. 2 ff. Dr. Lightfoot says : ‘‘ The Apostles of the circumcision, 
even St. Peter himself, had failed hitherto to comprehend the wide purpose of 
God. With their fellow-countrymen they still ‘held it unlawful for a Jew to 
keep company with an alien’ (Acts x. 28).” Galatians, p. 290. 

3 Acts xv. 1. 

4 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 109; Credner, Das N. T., ii. p. 20 f., 56 ff. ; von 
Déllinger, Christ. ἃ. Kirche, p. 49; Hbrard, zu Olshausen, Apg., p. 159 f. ; 
Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 238 ff. ; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 24; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 158 ff. ; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. 372 f.; Pfleiderer, Der 
Paulinismus, p. 284 ff.; Ritschi, Entst. altk. K., p. 141 f. ; Schliemann, Die Cle- 
mentinen, p. 378 ff. ; Stap, Origines, p. 43 ff. 
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sources, and left them to propagate his Gospel as they themselves 
understood it. Born a Jew of the race of David, accepting dur- 
ing his life the character of the promised Messiah, and dying 
with the mocking title “ King of the Jews” written upon his cross, 
Jesus had left his disciples in close communion with the Mosa- 
ism which he had spiritualized and ennobled, but had not abol- 
ished. He himself had taught them that “it becomes us to fulfil 
all righteousness,” and, from his youth upwards, had set them 
the example of enlightened observance of the Mosaic law. His 
precept had not belied his example, and whilst in strong terms 
we find him inculcating the permanence of the Law, it is certain 
that he left no order to disregard it. He confined his own 
preaching to the Jews ; the first ministers of the Messiah repre- 
sented the twelve tribes of the people of Israel; and the first 
Christians were of that nation, with no distinctive worship, but 
practising as before the whole Mosaic ritual. What Neander 
says of “many,” may, we think, be referred to all: “ That Jesus 
faithfully observed the form of the Jewish law served to them 
as evidence that this form should ever preserve its value.”! Asa 
fact, the Apostles and the early Christians continued as before 
assiduously to practise all the observances of the Mosaic law, to 
frequent the Temple? and adhere to the usual strict forms of 
Judaism.’ In addition to the influence of the example of Jesus 
and the powerful effect of national habit, there were many strong 
reasons which obviously must to Jews have rendered abandon- 
ment of the law as difficult as submission tv its full requirements 
must have been to Gentiles. Holding as they did the Divine 
origin of the Old Testament, in which the observance of the Law 
was inculcated on almost every page, it would have been impos- 
sible, without counter-teaching of the most peremptory and con- 
vincing character, to have shaken its supremacy ; but beyond 
this, in that theocratic community Mosaism was not only the 
condition of the Covenant, and the key of the Temple, but it was 
also the diploma of citizenship, and the bond of social and political 
life. To abandon the observance of the law was not only to 
resign the privilege and the distinctive characteristic of Israel, to 


1 Pflanzung, u. s. w., p. 47. 

2 Acts ii. 46, iii. 1, v. 20, 42, xxi. 20—27, xxii. 17, &c., &c. 

3 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49; Bleek, Hebrierbr., i. 1. p. 56 f. ; Credner, Das N. T., 
ii. p. 20 ff. ; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., ii. p. 360; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii. p. 365 f.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 281 f., 287 ff.; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 285 f., 287, 360 f. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 202 f. ; 
Neander, Pflanzung, p. 33 f. ; Nicolas, Etudes N. T., p. 237 f. ; de Pressensé, 
Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 372 f., 377 f., 410 ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 22 f. ; Théol. 
Chr., i. p. 290 ff. ; Réville, Essais, p. 15, 19 f. ; Ritschi, Entst. altk. K., p. 124f., 
140 ff. ; Rothe, Anfange chr. Kirche, i. p. 142 f., 316 ff. ; Schliemann, Clemen- 
tinen, p. 371 ff. ; Stap, Origines, p. 52 f ; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., 
11, p. 567 f. ; Zeller, Gesch. chr. κ΄, p. 5f.; Vortrige, p. 21. 
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relinquish the faith of the Patriarchs who were the glory of the 
nation, and to forsake a divinely appointed form of worship, 
without any recognized or even indicated substitute, but it 
severed the only link between the individual and the people of 
Israel, and left him in despised isolation, an outcast from the com- 
munity. They had no idea, however, that any such sacrifice was 
required of them. They were simply Jews believing in the Jew- 
ish Messiah, and they held that all things else were to proceed as 
before, until the glorious second coming of the Christ. 

The Apostles and primitive Christians continued to hold the 
_ national belief that the way to Christianity lay through Judaism, 
and that the observance of the law was obligatory and circum- 
cision necessary to complete communion.? Paul describes with 
unappeased irritation the efforts made by the community of Jeru- 
salem, whose “pillars” were Peter, James, and John, to force 
Titus, a Gentile Christian to be circumcised,’ and even the Acts. 
represent James and all the elders of the Church of Jerusalem as 
requesting Paul, long after, to take part with four Jewish Chris- 
tians, who had a vow and were about to purify themselves and 
shave their heads, and, after the accomplishment of the days of 
purification, make the usual offering in the Temple, in order to. 
convince the “many thousands there of those who have believed 
and are all zealous for the law,” that it is untrue that he teaches: 
“all the Jews who are among the Gentiles apostacy (ἀποστασίαν) 
from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs,” and to show, on the contrary, 
that he himself walks orderly and keeps the Law.‘ As true 
Israelites, with opinions fundamentally unchanged by belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they held that the Gospel was specially 
intended for the people of the Covenant, and they confined their 
teaching to the Jews.> A Gentile whilst still uncircumcised, even 


1 Neander, Pflanzung, p. 33 f. 

2 Baur, Paulus,i. p. 137 f.; Credner, Das N. T., ii. p. 20 ff., 26 ff. ; von Dollinger, 
Christ. u. Kirche, p. 48f., 58, 62; Hausrath, N.T. Zeitg., ii. p. 406 ff. ; in Schenkel’s 
Bib. Lex., i. p. 190 f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 285f., 290 ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s 
Bib. Lex., i. p. 200, 202f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 377 f., 382 f.; Neander, Pflan- 
zung, Ὁ. 24, 668 f.; K. G., ii. p. 590 f.; Nicolas, Etudes N.T., p. 237 f.; Pfleiderer, 
Der Paulinismus, p. 284 f.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, p. 372 f. ; Reuss, Gesch. 
N.T., p. 22; Théol. Chr., i. p. 291 ff., 294, 307 ; ii. p. 343; Ritschl, Entst. altk. 
Kirche, p. 147; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 3/8 ff.; Stap, Origines, p. 56f.; Zeller, 
Gesch. chr. K., p. 5f.; Vortrage, p. 204 ff. Cf. Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 
242 ff.; Rothe, Anfainge chr. K., p. 142 ff., 315 ff. 

3 Gal. ii. 3 ff. As we shall more fully discuss this episode hereafter, it is not 
necessary to do so here. 

4 Acts xxi. 18—26; cf. xv. i. Paul is also represented as saying to the Jews of 
Rome that he has done nothing ‘‘ against the customs of their fathers.” 

5 Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years past away before 
the barrier of Judaism was assailed. The Apostles still observed the Mosaic ritual ; 
they still confined their preaching to Jews by birth, or Jews by adoption, the 
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although converted, could not, they thought, be received on an 

equality with the Jew, but defiled him by contact.1 The attitude 
of the Christian Jew to the merely Christian Gentile, who had 
not entered the. community by the portal of Judaism, was, as 
before, simply that of the Jew to the proselyte of the Gate. The 
Apostles could not upon any other terms have then even contem-: 
plated the conversion of the Gentiles. Jesus had limited his own 
teaching to the Jews, and, according to the first Gospel, had posi- 
tively prohibited, at one time at least, their going to the Gentiles, 
or even to the Samaritans, and if there had been an order given 
to preach to all nations it certainly was not accompanied by any 
removal of the conditions specified in the Law.? It has been 
remarked that neither party, in the great discussion in the Church 
regarding the terms upon which Gentiles might be admitted 
to the privileges of Christianity, ever appealed in support of their 
views to specific instructions of Jesus on the subject.2 The reason 
is intelligible enough. The Petrine party, supported as they were 
by the whole weight of the Law and of Holy Scripture, as well as 
by the example and tacit approval of the Master, could not have 
felt even that degree of doubt which precedes an appeal to autho- 
rity. The party of Paul, on the other hand, had nothing in their 
favour to which a specific appeal could have been made; but in 
his constant protest, that he had not received his doctrine from 
man, but had been taught it by direct revelation, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who was the first to proclaim a substantial difference 
between Christianity and Judaism,‘ in reality endeavoured to set 
aside the authority of the Judaistic party by an appeal from the 


proselytes of the Covenant,” &c. Paul’s Ep. to Gal., p. 287. Paley says: ‘‘ It was 
not yet known to the Apostles, that they were at liberty to propose the religion to 
mankind at large. That ‘mystery,’ as St. Paul calls it (Eph. iii. 3—6), and as it 
then was, was revealed to Peter by an especial miracle.” A view of the Evidence, 
&c., ed. Potts, 1850, p. 228. 1 Acts x. 1ff., 14, 28; xi. 1 ff. 

2 Dr. Lightfoot says : ‘*‘ The Master himself had left no express instructions. He 
had charged them, it is true, to preach the Gospel to all nations, but how this 
injunction was to be carried out, by what changes a national Church must expand 
into an universal Church, they had not been told. He had indeed asserted the 
sovereignty of the spirit over the letter; he had enunciated the great principle— 
as wide in its application as the law itself—that ‘man was not made for the Sab- 
bath, but the Sabbath for man.’ He had pointed to the fulfilment of the law in the 
Gospel. So far he had discredited the law, but he had not deposed it or abolished 
it. It was left tothe Apostles themselves under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded 
by circumstances and moulding them in turn, to work out the great change.” St. 
Paul’s Ep. to Gal. 286. 

7 Gfrorer, Das Heiligthum und die Wahrheit, 1838, p. 386; Allg. K. G.,i. p. 
227 f. 

_ 4 Baur, N.T. Theologie, 1864, p. 128 ff. ; K. G., i. p. 44 £.; Credner, Das N.T., 
i. p. 156 ff.; αὐ γόνον, Allg. K.G., 1p. 232 £.; Hilgenfeld, Einl., p. 222 ff.; Holsten, 
Zum Εν. Paulus u. Petr., p. 236 f. et passim; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii. Ρ' 369 ff.; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 200 ff.; Zeller, Gesch. chr. K., 
p. of. 
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earthly to the spiritualized Messiah. Even-after the visit of Paul 
to Jerusalem about the year 50, the elder Apostles still retained 
the views which we have shown to have been inevitable under 
the circumstances, and, as we learn from Paul himself, they still 
continued mere “Apostles of the Circumcision,” limiting their 
mission to the Jews.! 

The Apostles and the primitive Christians, therefore, after the 
death of their Master, whom they believed to be the Messiah of 
the Jews, having received his last instructions, and formed their 
final impressions of his views, remained Jews, believing in the 
continued obligation to observe the Law, and, consequently, hold- 
ing the initiatory rite essential to participation in the privileges 
of the Covenant. They held this not only as Jews believing in 
the Divine origin of the Old Testament and of the Law, but as 
Christians confirmed by the example and the teaching of their 
Christ, whose very coming was a substantial ratification of the 
ancient faith of Israel. In this position they stood when the 
Gospel, without their intervention, and mainly by the exertions 
of the Apostle Paul, began to spread amongst the Gentiles, and the 
terms of their admission came into question. It is impossible to 
deny that the total removal of conditions, advocated by the Apos- 
tle Paul with all the vehemence and warmth of his energetic cha- 
racter, and involving nothing short of the abrogation of the Law 
and surrender of all the privileges of Israel, must have been shock- 
ing not only to the prejudices, but also to the deepest religious 
convictions of men who, although Christians, had not ceased to 
be Jews, and, unlike the Apostle of the Gentiles, had been directly 
and daily in contact with Jesus, without having been taught such 
revolutionary principles. From this point we have to proceed 
with our examination of the account in the Acts of the relation 
of the elder Apostles to Paul, and the solution of the difficult 
problem before them. 


1 Gal. ii. 9. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED. STEPHEN 
THE MARTYR. 


BEFORE the Apostle of the Gentiles himself comes on the scene, 
and is directly brought in contact with the Twelve, we have to 
study the earlier incidents narrated in the Acts, wherein, it is 
said, the emancipation of the Church from Jewish exclusiveness 
had already either commenced or been clearly anticipated. The 
first of these which demands our attention is the narrative of the 
martyrdom of Stephen. This episode, although highly interest- 
ing and important in itself, might, we consider, have been left 
unnoticed in connection with the special point now engaging our 
attention, but such significance has been imparted to it by the 
views which critics have discovered in the speech of Stephen, 
that we cannot pass it without attention. If this detention he, 
on the one hand, to be regretted, it will on the other be compen- 
sated by the light which may be thrown on the composition of 
the Acts. 

We read! that, in consequence of murmurs amongst the Hel- 
lenists against the Hebrews, that their widows were neglected in 
the daily distribution of alms, seven deacons were appointed 
specially to attend to such ministrations. Amongst these it is 
said, was Stephen,” “a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Stephen, it appears, by no means limited his attention to the 
material interests of the members of the Church, but being “ full 
of grace and power, did great wonders and signs (τέρατα καὶ σημεῖα 
μεγάλα) amongst the people.” “ But there arose certain of those 
of the synagogue which is called (the synagogue) of the Liber- 
tines’ and Cyrenians and Alexandrians and of them of Cilicia 
and of Asia, disputing with Stephen; and they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. Then they 
suborned men who said: We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses and God. And they stirred up the people 
and the elders and the scribes, and came upon him, and seized 


1 Acts vi. 1 ff. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss whether Stephen was a Jew of Palestinian or 
Hellenist extraction. The historic elements in the episode are too slight to render 
such a point either important or capable of determination. 

3 The Libertines were probably Jewish freedmen, or the descendants of freed- 
men, who had returned to Jerusalem from Rome. 
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him, and brought him to the Council, and set up false witnesses 
who said: This man ceaseth not to speak words against the holy 
place and the law; for we have heard him say, that Jesus, this 
Nazarene, shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us.” The high-priest asks him: Are 
these things so? And Stephen delivers an address, which has 
since been the subject of much discussion amongst critics and 
divines. The contents of the speech taken by themselves do not 
present any difficulty, so far as the sense is concerned, but re- 
garded as a reply to the accusations brought against him by the 
false witnesses, the defence of Stephen has perhaps been inter- 
preted in a greater variety of ways than any other part of the 
New Testament. Its shadowy outlines have been used as a 
setting for the pious thoughts of subsequent generations, and 
every imaginable intention has been ascribed to the proto-martyr, 
every possible or impossible reference detected in the phrases of 
his oration. This has mainly arisen from the imperfect nature 
of the account in the Acts, and the absence of many important 
details which has left criticism to adopt that “ divinatorisch- 
combinatorische” procedure which is so apt to evolve any favourite 
theory from the inner consciousness. The prevailing view, how- 
ever, amongst the great majority of critics of all schools is, that 
Stephen is represented in the Acts as the forerunner of the 
Apostle Paul, anticipating his universalistic principles, and pro- 
claiming with more or less of directness the abrogation of Mosaic 
ordinances and the freedom of the Christian Church! This view 
was certainly advanced by Augustine, and lies at the base of his 
famous saying: “Sisanctus Stephanus sic non orasset, ecclesia 
Paulum non haberet,”” but it was first clearly enunciated by Baur, 
who subjected the speech of Stephen to detailed analysis,? and 
his interpretation has to a large extent been adopted even by 
apologists. It must be clearly understood that adherence to this 
reading of the aim and meaning of the speech, as it is given in 
the Acts, by no means involves an admission of its authenticity, 
which, on the contrary, is impugned by Baur himself, and by a 
large number of independent critics. We have the misfortune 
of differing most materially from the prevalent view regarding 
the contents of the speech, and we maintain that, as it stands in 
the Acts, there is not a word in it which can be legitimately con- 
strued into an attack upon the Mosaic law, or which anticipates 
the Christian universalism of Paul. Space, however, forbids our 


1 Holsten, we think rightly, denies that Stephen can be considered in any way 
the forerunner of Paul. Zum Ev. Paulus u. Petr. p. 52, anm. * *, p. 253, anm. *, 

2 Sermo, i. in fest. St. Stephani. 

3 De orationis habitz a Stephano consilio, 1829 ; Paulus, u. s. w., i. 49 ff. 
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pes 

entering here upon a discussion of this subject, but the course 
which we must adopt with regard to it renders it unnecessary to 
deal with the interpretation of the speech. We consider that 
there is no reason for believing that the discourse put into the 
mouth of Stephen was ever actually delivered, but on the con- 
trary that there is every ground for holding that it is nothing 
more than a composition by the Author of the Acts. We shall 
endeavour clearly to state the reasons for this conclusion. 

‘With the exception of the narrative in the Acts, there is no 
evidence whatever that such a person as Stephen ever existed. 
The statements of the Apostle Paul leave no doubt that persecu- 
tion against the Christians of Jerusalem must have broken out 
previous to his conversion, but no details are given, and it can 
scarcely be considered otherwise than extraordinary, that Paul 
should not in any of his own writings have referred to the pro- 

to-martyr of the Christian Church, if the account which is given 
of him be historical. It may be argued that his own share in 
the martyrdom of Stephen made the episode an unpleasant me- 
mory, which the Apostle would not readily recall. Considering 
the generosity of Paul’s character on the one hand, however, and 
the important position assigned to Stephen on the other, this 
cannot be admitted as an explanation, and it is perfectly unac- 
countable that, if Stephen really be a historical personage, no 
mention of him occurs elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Moreover, if Stephen was, as asserted, the direct forerunner of 
Paul, and in his hearing enunciated sentiments like those ascribed 
to him, already expressing much more than the germ—indeed 
the full spirit—of Pauline universality, it would be passing 
strange that Paul not only tacitly ignores all that he owes to the 
proto-martyr, but vehemently protests: “But 1 make known 
unto you, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached by me 
is not after man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was 
taught it, but by revelation of Jesus Christ.”1 There is no evi- 
dence whatever that such a person exercised any such influence 
on Paul.? One thing only is certain, that the speech and martyr- 
dom of Stephen made so little impression on Paul that, according 
to Acts, he continued a bitter persecutor of Christianity, “ making 
havoe of the Church.” 

The statement, vi. 8, that “Stephen, full of grace and power, 
did great wonders and signs among the people” is not calculated 


1 Gal. i. 11, 12. 

2 It is further very remarkable, if it be assumed that the vision, Acts vii. 55, 
actually was seen, that, in giving a list of those who have seen the risen Jesus 
(1 Cor. xv. 5—8), which he evidently intends to be complete, he does not include 
Stephen. 
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to increase confidence in the narrative as sober history ; and as 
little is the assertion, vi. 15, that “all who sat in the Council, 
looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” This, we think, is evidently an instance of Chris- 
tian subjective opinion made objective! How, we might ask, 
could it be known to the writer that all who sat at the Council 
saw this? Neander replies that probably it is the evidence of 
members of the Sanhedrin of the impression made on them by 
the aspect of Stephen.2 The intention of the writer, however, 
obviously is to describe a supernatural phenomenon,’ and this is 
in his usual manner in this book, where miraculous agency is 
more freely employed than in any other in the Canon. ‘The ses- 
sion of the Council commences in a regular manner,‘ but the pre- 
vious arrest of Stephen,‘ and the subsequent interruption of his. 
defence, are described as a tumultuous proceeding, his death being 
unsanctioned by any sentence of the Council.6 The Sanhedrin, 
indeed, could not execute any sentence of death without the rati- 
fication of the Roman authorities,’ and nothing is said in the 
narrative which implies that any regular verdict was pronounced ; 
but, on the contrary, the tumult described in v. 57 f. excludes such 
a supposition. Olshausen® considers that, in order to avoid any 
collision with the Roman power, the Sanhedrin did not pronounce. 
any formal judgment, but connived at the execution which some 
fanatics carried out. This explanation, however, is inadmissible, 
because it is clear that the members of the Council themselves, if 
also the audience, attacked and stoned Stephen.? The actual 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 65, anm.; De Wette, Apg., p. 90; Zeller, Apg., p. 152. 
Of. Lwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 191. 

2 Ptlanzung, τι. 5. w., p. 68. 

3 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 66; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 130; Baur, Paulus, i. p. 
64f.; Hackett, Acts, p. 96; Humphrey, Acts, p. 52; Lightfoot, Works, viii. p. 
416; Meyer, Apg., p. 158; Robinson, Acts, p. 33; Weizsdcker, in Schenkel’s 
Bib. Lex., v. p. 387 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 152. 

4 vi. 13 ff., vii. 1. 

5 vi. 11, 12. 

6 Humphrey (On the Acts, p. 668 f.), with a few others, thinks there was a re- 
gular sentence. De Wette (K. Erkl. Apostelgesch., p. 114) thinks it more probable 
that there was a kind of sentence pronounced, and that the reporter, not having 
been an eye-witness, does not quite correctly state the case. ; 

7 John xviii. 31. Cf. Origen, Ad. African. § 14; Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 82 f. ; 
Baur, Paulus, i. p. 62 ; von Déllinger, Christ. ἃ. Kirche, p. 456 ff. ; Holtzmann, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 338; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 72 f.; Olshausen, Apg., Pp. 
125 ; Weizsticker, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. v. p. 387; Zeller, Apg., p. 150. It is 
argued, however, that the trial of Stephen probably took place just after the re- 
call of Pontius Pilate, either in an interval when the Roman Procurator was absent, 
or when one favourable to the Jews had replaced Pilate. A most arbitrary 
explanation, for which no ground, but the narrative which requires defence, can 
be given. 

8 Die Apostelgesch., 125. 

9 Meyer, Apg., p. 198 ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. 114 f. 
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stoning! is carried out with all regard to legal forms ;? the victim 
being taken out of the city,? and the witnesses casting the first 
stone,* and for this purpose taking off their outer garments. The 
whole account, with its singular mixture of utter lawlessness and 
formality, is extremely improbable,’ and more especially when the 
speech itself is considered. The proceedings commence in an 
orderly manner, and the high priest calls upon Stephen for his 
defence. The council and audience listen patiently and quietly to 
his speech, and no interruption takes place until he has said all 
that he had to say, for it must be apparent that when the speaker 
abandons narrative and argument and breaks into direct invective, 
there could not have been any intention to prolong the address, 
as no expectation of calm attention after such denunciations could 
have been natural. The tumult cuts short the oration precisely 
where the author had exhausted his subject, and by temporary 
lawlessness overcomes the legal difficulty of a sentence which the 
Sanhedrin, without the ratification of the Roman authority, could 
not have carried out. As soon as the tumult has effected these 
objects, all becomes orderly and legal again ; and, consequently, the 
witnesses can lay their garments “ata young man’s feet whose 
name was Saul.” The principal actor in the work is thus drama- 
‘tically introduced. As the trial commences with a supernatural 
illumination of the face of Stephen, it ends with a supernatural 
vision, in which Stephen sees heaven opened, and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God. Such a trial and such an 
execution present features which are undoubtedly not historical. 

This impression is certainly not lessened when we find how 
many details of the trial and death of Stephen are based on the 
accounts in the Gospels of the trial and death of Jesus.6 The irri- 


1 It is said both in v. 58 and 59 that ‘*‘they stoned” him. The double use of the 
term ἐλιθοβολουν has called forth many curious explanations. Heinrichs (ad vii. 
57, p. 205), and after him Kuwinoel (iv. p. 288), explain the first as meaning only 
that they prepared to stone him, or that they wantonly threw stones at him on 
the way to the place of execution. Olshausen (on vii. 57—60, p. 125) considers the 
first to be a mere anticipation of the second more definitely described stoning. So 
also Meyer (on vii. 57, p. 193). Bleek, (Einl. N. T., p. 341 f.) conjectures that the 
author only found it stated generally in the written source which he uses, as in v. 
58, that they cast Stephen out of the city and stoned him, and that, from mere 
oral tradition, he inserted the second ἐλεθοβόλουν, v. 59, for the sake of what is 
there related about Saul. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 83; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 195 ; Humphrey, 
Acts, p. 69 ; Meyer, Apg., p. 193; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 365f.; Overbeck, Zu 
de W. Apg., p. 114 f.; Weizsdcker, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., v. p. 387. 

3 Levit. xxiv. 14. 4 Deut. xvii. 7. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 62 ff.; Holzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 338 ; Over- 
beck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 114 £.; Schneckenburger, Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1855, p. 526 f.; 
Weizsdicker, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., v. p. 387 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 149 ff. 

6 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 64 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii, p. 338 ; Overbeck, 
Zu. de W. Apg., p. 115 f.; Schneckenburger, Stud. u. Krit., 1855, p. 526 f.; Strauss, 
Das Leb: Jesu, p. 584; Weizsdicker, in Schenk, Bib. Lex., v. p. 388. 
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tated adversaries of Stephen stir up the people and the elders and 
seribes, and come upon him and lead him to the Council.!. They 
seek false witnesses against him ;? and these false witnesses accuse 
him of speaking against the temple and the law.’ The false wit- 
nesses who are set up against Jesus with similar testimony, 
according to the first two Synoptics, are strangely omitted by the 
third. The reproduction of this trait here has much that is sug- 
gestive. The high priest asks: “Are these things so?”* Stephen, 
at the close of his speech, exclaims: “I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” Jesus says: 
“ Henceforth shall the Son of Man be seated on the right hand of 
the power of God.”® Whilst he is being stoned, Stephen prays, 
saying: “ Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit ;” and, similarly Jesus on 
the cross cries, with a loud voice: “ Father, into thy hand I com- 
mend my spirit ; and, having said this, he expired.”® Stephen, as 
he is about to die, cries, with a loud voice: “ Lord lay not this sin 
to their charge; and when he said this he fell asleep ;” and Jesus 
says: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 7 
These two sayings of Jesus are not given anywhere but in the 
third Synoptic,’ and their imitation by Stephen, in another work 
of the same Evangelist, is a peculiarity which deserves attention. 
It is argued by: apologists® that nothing is more natural than that 
the first martyrs should have the example of the suffering Jesus 
in their minds, and die with his expressions of iove and resig- 
nation on their lips. On the other hand, taken along with other 
most suspicious circumstances which we have already pointed out, 
and with the fact, which we shall presently demonstrate, that the 
speech of Stephen is nothing more than a composition by the 
Author of Acts, the singular analogies presented by this narra- 
tive with the trial and last words of Jesus in the Gospels seem to 


1 Acts vi. 12; cf. Luke xxii. 60, Mt, xxvi. 57. 

2 Acts vi. 11; cf. Mt. xxvi. 59, Mk. xiv. 55. 

3 Acts vi. 13 f.; cf. Mt. xxvi. 60 f., Mk. xiv. 57 f. . 

4 The words in Acts vii. 1 are: εἶπεν δὲ ὁ ἀρχιερεύς. Εἰ (ἄρα) ταῦτα 
οὕτως ἔχει ; In Matth. xxvi. 63,--ἀπομριθεὶς οἱ ἀρχιερεὺς εἴπεν αὐτῷ" 
Ἐξορπκίζω oe... ἵνα ἡμῖν εἴπῃς εἰ Ov εἶ οἱ χρίστὸς. .. In Luke xxii. 66 
... λέγοντες: Et Gv εἶ οἱ ypidros, εἰπὸν ἡμῖν. Cf. Zeller, Die Apostelg., 
Ρ. 153, anm. 2. 

5 Acts vii. 56, Luke xxii. 69. } ' 

6... λέγοντα: Κύριε Ἰηδου,, δέξαι τὸ πνεῦμα μου. Acts vii, 59. 

καὶ φωνήσας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ οἱ Ἰηδοῦς eiwev: Πατερ, ets χεῖρας Gov 
παρατίθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμα μου. τοῦτο δὲ εἰπὼν ἐξέπνευσεν. Luke 
xxill. 46, ᾿ 

7... ἔκραξεν φωνῇ μεγάλῃ: Κυριε, μὴ στήσῃς αὐτοῖς ταυτὴν τὴν 
ἁμαρτίαν. καὶ τοῦτο εἰπὼν ἐκοιμήθη. Αοἷβ vii. 60. 7 

8 ὁδὲ Ἰησοῦς ἔλεγεν: Πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς" ov Yap οἴδασιν τί ποιοῦσιν. 
Luke xxiii. 34. 

9 Neander, Pflanzung, u.s.w., p. 73, anm. 2; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 195, 
&e., &e. 
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us an additional indication of its inauthenticity. As Baur! and 
Zeller? have well argued, the use of two expressions of Jesus only 
found in the third Synoptic is a phenomenon which is much more 
naturally explained by attributing them to the Author, who of 
course knew that Gospel well, than to Stephen who did not know 
it at all? The prominence which is given to this episode of the 
first Christian martyrdom is intelligible in itself, and it acquires 
fresh significance when it is considered as the introduction of the 
Apostle Paul, whose perfect silence regarding the proto-martyr, 


however, confirms the belief which we otherwise acquire, that the 


whole narrative and speech, whatever unknown tradition may 
have suggested them, are, as we have them, to be ascribed to the 
Author of the Acts. 

On closer examination, one of the first questions which arises 
is: how could such a speech have been reported? Although 
Neander* contends that we are not justified in asserting that all 
that is narrated regarding Stephen in the Acts occurred in a 
single day, we think it cannot be doubted that the intention is 
to describe the arrest, trial, and execution as rapidly following 
each other on the same day. “They came upon him, and seized 
him, and brought him to the Council, and set up false witnesses, 
who said,” ὡς There is no ground here for interpolating any 
imprisonment, and if not, then it follows clearly that Stephen, 
being immediately called upon to answer for himself, is, at the 
end of his discourse, violently carried away without the city to be 
stoned. No preparations could have been made even to take 
notes of his speech, if upon any ground it-were reasonable to as- 
sume the possibility of an intention to do so; and indeed it could 
not, under the circumstances, have been foreseen that he should 


either have been placed in such a position, or have been able to © 


make a speech at all. The rapid progress of all the events de- 
scribed, and the excitement consequent on such tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, render an ordinary explanation of the manner in which 
such a speech could have been preserved improbable, and it is 
difficult to suppose that it could have been accurately remem- 
bered, with all its curious details, by one who was present. Im- 
probable as it is, however, this is the only suggestion which can 
possibly be advanced. The majority of apologists suppose that 


1 Paulus, i. p. 64, anm. 1. 2 Apostelyesch., 152. 

3 Neander, admits that the narrative in Acts is wanting in clearness and intui- 
tive evidence of details, although he does not think that this at all militates against 
the trustworthiness of the whole. (Pflanzung, u.s. w., p. 68, anm.) Bleek, points 
out that viii. 1—3, which is so closely connected with this episode, shows ἃ cer- 
tain confusion and want of clearness, and supposes the passage interpolated by 
the author into the original narrative of which he made use. (Einl. N.T., p. 342.) 

4 Pflanzung, u. s. w., p. 68, anm. 5 Acts vi. 12 f. 
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the speech was heard and reported by the Apostle Paul himself, 1 
or at least that it was communicated or written down either by 
a member of the Sanhedrin, or by some one who was present. 2 
As there is no information on the point, there is ample scope for 
imagination, but when we come to consider its linguistic and 
other peculiarities, it must be borne in mind that the extreme 
difficulty of explaining the preservation of such a speech must be 
an element in judging whether it is not rather a composition by 
the Author of Acts. The language in which it was delivered, 
again, is the subject of much difference of opinion, many main- 
taining that it must have originally been spoken in Aramaic,® 
whilst others hold that it was delivered in Greek.* Still, a large 
number of critics and divines of course.assert that the speech at- 
tributed to Stephen is at least substantially authentic. As might 
naturally be expected in a case where negative criticism is ar- 
rayed against a canonical work upheld by the time-honoured 
authority of the Church, those who dispute its authenticity are 
in the minority.’ It is maintained by the latter that the language 
is more or less that of the writer of the rest of the work, and 
that the speech in fact as it lies before us is a later composition 
by the Author of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Before examining the linguistic peculiarities of the speech, we 
may very briefly point out that, in the course of the historical 
survey, many glaring contradictions of the statements of the Old 
Testament occur. Stephen says (vs. 2, 3) that the order to Abra- 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. proleg., p. 11; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 131; Hbrard, 
Ey. Gesch., p. 690; Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 112; Humphrey, Acts, p. 56; Liiger, 
Zweck, τι. 5. w., der Rede des Stephanus, 1838, p. 31 f.; Rethm, De font. Act. 
Apost., p. 195 f.; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Acts, p. 73 f. 

2 Bleek, Hinl., p. 348; Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1036; Heinrichs, Act. Apost., 
i. p. 24, ii. p. 387 ἢ; Meyer, Apg., p. 162; Olshausen, Apg., p. 112. 

3 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 191; Meyer, Apg., p. 168 ; Michaelis, Einl., ii. 
p. 1181 £.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 114. Cf. Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Acts, p. 66. 

4 Alford, Gk. Test., τῷ. p. 67; Heinrichs, Act. Apost., i. p. 177; Stier, Die 
Reden ἃ. Ap., i. p. 172, anm.*; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 93; De Wette, 
Apg., p. 93; Weizsdcker, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., v. p. 390. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 61 ff.; N. T. Theol., p.338; B. Bauer, Apg., p. 87 ff.; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 524; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 102 f., 
δῆτα. 3; Straatman, Paulus, p. 63 ff., 70 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 92 ff.; 
Weizsticker, in Schenk. B. Lex., v. p. 390 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 149 ff., 510 ff. Cf. 
Dawidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 235 f.; Hichhorn, Einl. ii. p. 36 ff., 39 f.; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 338. 

6 The Bishop of Lincoln says of those who venture to observe these: ‘‘The 
allegations in question, when reduced to their plain meaning, involve the assump- 
tion, that the Holy Ghost, speaking by St. Stephen (who was ‘full of the Holy 
Spirit’), forgot what He Himself had written in the Book of Genesis; and that 
His Memory is to be refreshed by biblical commentators of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! This kind of criticism is animated by a spirit very alien from that Chris- 
tian temper of reverential modesty, gentleness, and humility, which are primary 
requisites for the discovery and reception of truth. Mysteries are revealed to the 
meek (Eccles. iii. 19). Them. that are meek shall He guide in judgment; and such 
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ham to leave his country was given to him in Mesopotamia be- 
fore he dwelt in Haran; but, according to Genesis (xii. i. ff.) the 
call is given whilst he was living in Haran. The speech (v. 4) 
represents Abraham leaving Haran after the death of his father, 
but this is in contradiction to Genesis, according to which! Abra- 
ham was 75 when he left Haran. Now, as he was born when 
his father Terah was 70,2. and Terah lived 205 years,’ his father 
was only 145 at the time indicated, and afterwards lived 60 
years. Inv. 5 it is stated that Abraham had no possession in 
the promised land, not even so much as to set his foot on; but, 
according to Genesis,* he bought the field of Ephron in Mach- 
pelah. It is said (v. 14) that Jacob went down into Egypt with 
75 souls, whereas, in the Old Testament, it is repeatedly said that 
the number was 70.5 In v. 16, it is stated that Jacob was buried 
in Schechem ina sepulchre bought by Abraham of the sons of 
Emmor in Schechem, whereas in Genesis® Jacob is said to have 
been buried in Machpelah ; the sepulchre in Schechem, in which 
the bones of Joseph were buried, was not bought by Abraham, 
but by Jacob.’ Moses is described (v. 22) as mighty in words, 
but in Exodus® he is said to be the very reverse, and Aaron in 
fact is sent with him to speak words for him. These are some of 
the principal variations. It used to be argued that such mis- 
takes were mere errors of memory, natural in a speech delivered 
under such circumstances and without preparation, and that they 
are additional evidence of its authenticity, inasmuch as it is ve 
improbable that a writer deliberately composing such a speec 
could have committed them. It is very clear, however, that the 
majority of these are not errors of memory at all, but either the 
exegesis prevailing at the time amongst learned Jews, or tradi- 


tions deliberately adopted, of which many traces are elsewhere 
found.!° 


as are gentle, them shall He learn His way (Ps. xxv. 8). But such a spirit of criti- 
cism seems willing to accept any supposition, however fanciful, except that of its 
own fallibility!. It is ready to allege that St. Luke is in error in saying that St. 
Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost. It is ready to affirm that St. Stephen was 
forgetful of the elements of Jewish history. . . . . No wonder that it is 
hg over by God to a reprobate mind.” Greek Test., Acts of the Apostles, p. 


1 Gen. xii. 4. 2 xi. 26. 

3 xi. 32, 4 xxiii. 4ff., 17 ff. ; 

5 Gen. xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, Deut. x. 22. It must be added that in the last two 
passages the version of the lxx. also gives 75 including the sons of Joseph. 

6 xlix. 29, 1. 13. 7 Joshua xxiv. 32. 

8 iv. 10 ff. 

9 Even De Wette says: ‘‘ The numerous historical errors are remarkable ; they 
may most probably be ascribed to an unprepared speech.” K. Erkl. Apostel- 
gesch., p. 93. 

10 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 67 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 235 f.; Hbrard, 
Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 115 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 39 f.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 
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The form of the speech is closely similar to other speeches 
found in the same work. We have already in passing pointed 
out the analogy of parts of it to the address of Peter in Solomon’s 
porch, but the speech of Paul at Antioch bears a still closer re- 
semblance to it, and has been called “a mere echo of the speeches. 
of Peter and Stephen.”! We must refer the reader to our general 
comparison of the two speeches of Peter and Paul in question, 2 
which sufficiently showed, we think, that they were not deliv-. 
ered by independent speakers, but on the contrary that they are 
nothing more than compositions by the Author of the Acts. These 
addresses which are such close copies of each other, are so mark- 
edly cast in the same mould as the speech of Stephen, that they 
not only confirm our conclusions as to their own origin, but in- 
tensify suspicions of its authenticity. It is impossible, without 
reference to the speeches themselves, to shew how closely that of 
Paul at Antioch is traced on the lines of the speech of Stephen, 
and this resemblance is much greater than can be shown by mere- 
linguistic examination. The thoughts correspond where the 
words differ. There is a constant recurrence of words, however, 
even where the sense of the passages is not the same, and the 
ideas in both bear the stamp of a single mind. We shall not at- 
tempt fully to contrast these discourses here, for it would occupy 
too much space, and we therefore content ourselves with giving a. 
few illustrations, begging the reader to examine the speeches 
themselves. | 


STEPHEN. Pav AND PETER. 
vii. 2. Men, brethren, fathers,| xiii. 15. Men, brethren. .... 
hear. 16. Men, Israelites, and ye that fear- 


God, hear. si Abe: 
ἄνδρες ἀδελφοὶ. . . ἀπκούόδατε. 
xxii. 1. Men, brethren, and fathers, 


hear... 
Avépes ἀδελφοὶ καὶ πατέρες, [ἄνδρες adeApot καὶ marépes, 
ἀκούσατε ἀκούσατε. 


The God of glory (ὁ θεὸς τῆς 
δόξης)3. appeared to our father (τῷ 
πατρὶ ἡμῶν) Abraham when he was 
in (ὄντι ἐν τῇ M.) Mesopotamia, be- 
fore he dwelt in (εατοικῆσαι αὐτὸν 
év) Haran, &c. 

6... . that his seed should be a 
sojourner in a strange land (πάροι- 
nov ἐν γῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳ). .. 


xiii. 17. The God of this people 
(ὁ θεὸς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου) Israel chose 
our fathers (σοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν) and 
exalted the people in their sojourn in 
the land of Egypt (ἐν τῇ παροιπίᾷ. 
ἐν γῇ Αἰγύπτω) ... 


Ρ. 193, anm. 2; Feilmoser, Einl., p. 314 f.; Humphrey, Acts, p. 57 ff.; Meyer,. 
Apg., p. 170f.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 117 f. 
1 Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apostelgesch., p. 130. 


2 See back, p. 764 ff. 


3 Cf. 1 Cor. 11. 8, xv pz0s τῆς δόζης ; cf. lxx. Ps. xxviii. 3. 


STEPHEN. 


5. . . . and to his seed . . . (xa 


'τῷ σπέρματι αὐτοῦ! 


8. And he gave him (Abraham) a 
covenant . (ταὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ 
διαθήκην. .) of circumcision.2 

22. (Moses) was mighty in his words 
and deeds (ἦν, δὲ δυνατὸς ἐν λόγοις 
καὶ ἔργοις αὐτου. 

92, I am the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob. (Ey ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων 
Gov, οἱ θεὸς ’ABpadu καὶ l6aadnu καὶ 
Ἰακώβ.) 

36. This (Moses) brought them (the 
people τὸν λαὸν) out (ἐξήγαγεν 


«αὐτοῦ 8) having worked wonders and 


signs 3 in the land of Egypt (ἐν γῇ 


Αἰγύπτῳ) and in the Red Sea and 
in the wilderness forty years (ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ ἔτη τεσδσεράπον τα). v. 42. . 
forty years in the wilderness, 
(ἔτη τεσδσεραποντα ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ) 
37. This is the Moses who said 
unto the children of Israel: A pro- 
phet shall God raise up unto you 
from among your brethren, like unto 
PAR. fs 8 
42. . God delivered them up 
to serve the host of heaven (0 θεὸς 
παρέδωκεν αὐτοὺς λατρείειν, 
H#.T.A.). 


45. Which also our fathers 


‘brought in with Joshua when they 


took possession of the Gentiles (τῶν 
ἐθν ὧν) whom God drave out before 


the face of our fathers, unto the days | 


-of David, 


46. Who found (εὗρε) favour with 
God. 
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PavuL AND PETER. 


iii. 25. Ye are the children . . | 
of the covenant (τῆς 6za@6yxNS) which 
God made with your fathers, saying 
unto Abraham : And in thy seed (%az 
ἐν τῷ δπέρματί δου), ὅτο., &e. 

(Luke xxiv. 19. Jesus . . mighty 
in deed and word (δυνατὸς ἐν Epy@ 
καὶ hoyw...)) 

iii. 13. The God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, the God of our 
fathers. (οἱ θεὸς “Apc καὶ T6adn 
καὶ Ἰακώβ, οἱ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων 
ἡμῶν... .) 

xiii, 17. and exalted the 
people (τὸν λαὸν) in their sojourn in 
the land of Egypt (ἐν γῇ Atyvaraa), 
and with a high arm brought them 
out of it (ἐξήγαγεν avrovs), 18. and 
for about the time of forty years * 
. ᾿(τεόδεραποντ αἕτη) nourished them 
in the wilderness. (ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ). 


‘iz, 22. Moses indeed said:5 A 
prophet shall the Lord our God raise 
up unto you from among your bre- 
thren, like unto me, &c., &c. 


(Rom i, 24. God delivered 
them up . . to uncleanness (παρέ- 
δωκεν αὐτοὺς οἱ θεὸς. .. εἰς ἀκα. 
θαρῤδίαν» πὶ τι A. ἀξ: 26.... παρέ- 
δωκεν αὐτοὺς o θεὸς εἰς πάθη ἀτ- 
μίας. : 28... a παρέδωπεν 
αὐτοὺς οἱ θεὸς εἰς ἀδόκιμον νοῦν. 


......}} 

xiii. 19. And he destroyed seven 
nations (ἔθνη) in the land of Ca- 
naan,6 and divided their land to them 
by lot. 


22... . he raised up unto them 
David as king, to whom also he bare 


1 Compare with this verse Rom. iv. 13; Gal. iii. 16, 29. 
2 Cf. Rom. iv. 11, καὶ δημεῖον ἔλαβεν περιτομῆς. 


. ποιήσας τέρατα καὶ σημεῖα... 


οἷς ἐποίησεν. .... 
4 vii. 23 reads . 

TEGOEPAKOVTAETH χρόνον or 

αὐτοῦ. 


. τεσδεραπονταἕτης χρόνος. 
. and again vii. 23, ἀνέβη, ἐπὶ ἘΠ καρδίαν 
. L Cor. ii. 9, ἐπὶ καρδίαν ανθρώπου οὐκ ἀνἔβη.. 


. li, 22... τέραδιν καὶ δημείος 


. and xiii. 18 . 


5 The authorized version, on the authority of several important MSS. adds 
‘*unto the fathers” “πρὸς τοὺς marépas,” but the balance of evidence is de- 
-cidedly against the words. 
6 vii. 11. Then came a famine upon all Egypt and Canaan. 


DOES NOT BEAR STAMP 


STEPHEN. 


48. Howbeit, the Most High dwell- 
eth not in what is made with hands 
(οὐχ ὁ ὕψιστος ἐν χειροποιήτοις κα- 
Towmél’) even as the prophet saith : 

49. The heaven (ὁ ovpa@vos) is my 
_ throne, and the earth (ἡ 77) is my 
footstool. 50. Did not my hand 
make all these things? (Οὐχὶ ἡ χείρ 
Mov ἐποίηδεν πάντα TADTA; ) 

61. Ye uncircumcised in hearts 
.. . (ἀπερίτμητοι καρδίαις. .. .) 


52. Which of the prophets did not 
Ων fathers persecute? and they 

illed (axéuretvav) them which an- 
nounced before of the coming of the 
righteous One (τοῦ δικαίου), of 
whom ye have become betrayers and 
murderers (pov eis), 


53. Ye received the law at the 
arrangements of angels. . . (éAa- 
fete τὸν νόμον εἰς διαταγὰς ἀγ- 
ΛΜ ....) 


54 And hearing these things they 
were cut to their hearts (ἀκούοντες 
_ δὲ ταῦτα δεεπρίοντο), and gnashed 
their teeth upon him. 
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Pau AND PETER. 


witness and said: I found (evpov) 
David, a man after mine own heart, 
Ke., &e. 

xvii. 24f. The God that made the 
world and all things therein (6 θδὸς 
ὁ ποιήδας TOY κόδμον καὶ πάντα 
τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ), he being Lord of heaven 
and earth (ovpavov καὶ γῆς) dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands 
(ovx ἐν χειροποιήτοις ναοῖς κατοῖ- 
2487) neither is served by men’s hands 
(χειρῶν), &e., &e., &e. 

(Rom. ii. 29. Circumcision is of 
the heart, in spirit (περιτομὴ καρ- 
δίας ἐν πνεύματι, ". τ.λ..., 

xxii. 14. . , . the righteous One 
(τὸν dimatov),... 

iii. 14. But ye denied the holy and 
righteous One (τὸν dzxatov) and de- 
sired a murderer (ἄνδρα povéa) to 
be granted unto you, 15. and killed 
(ἀπεριτείνατε) the Prince of Life, 
&e., &e. 

(Gal. iii. 19. What then is the law ? 
It was added . . . ; being arranged 
by means of angels... (τέ ovv ὁ 
VOMOS ; προδετέθῃ. . . Srarayeis 
δὲ ἀγγέλων... .)} 

v. 33. When they heard they were 
cut (to their hearts) (οἱ δὲ ἀκούόσαν- 
τὲς διεπρίοντο) and took counsel to 
slay them. 


It is argued that the speech of Stephen bears upon it the 
stamp of an address which was actually delivered.! We are not 


able to discover any special indication of this. 


Such an argu- 


ment, at the best, is merely the assertion of personal opinion, and 


cannot have any weight. 


It is quite conceivable that an oration 


actually spoken might lose its spontaneous character in a report, 
and on the other hand that a written composition might acquire 
oratorical reality from the skill of the writer. It would indeed 
exhibit great want of literary ability if a writer, composing a 
speech which he desires to represent as having actually been 
spoken altogether failed to convey some impression of this. To 
have any application to the present case, however, it must not 
only be affirmed that the speech of Stephen has the stamp of an 
address really spoken, but that it has the character of one delivered 


1 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 181; Gfrorer, Die heil: Sage, i. p. 409; Meyer, Apg., 
p. 161 f. ; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 65 f., anm. 1. 
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under such extraordinary circumstances, without premeditation 
and in the midst of tumultuous proceedings. It cannot, we think, 
be reasonably asserted that a speech like this is peculiarly charae- 
teristic of a man suddenly arrested by angry and excited oppon- 
ents, and hurried before a council which, at its close, rushes upon 
him and joins in stoning him. Unless the defence attributed to 
Stephen be particularly characteristic of this the argument in 
question falls to the ground. On the contrary, if the speech has 
‘one feature more strongly marked than another, it is the deliber- 
ate care with which the points referred to in the historical sur- 
vey are selected and bear upon each other, and the art with 
which the climax is attained. In showing, as we have already 
done, that the speech betrays the handywork of the Author of 
the Acts, we have to a large extent disposed of any claim, to 
peculiar individuality in the defence, and the linguistic analysis 


which we shall now make will conclusively settle the source of 


the composition. We must point out here in continuation that, 
as in the rest of the work, all the quotations in the speech are 
from the Septuagint, and that the author follows that version 
even when it does not fairly represent the original. 

We may now proceed to analyse the language of the whole 
episode from vi. 9 to the end of the seventh chapter, in order to 
discover what linguistic analogy it bears to the rest of the Acts 
and to the third Synoptic, which for the sake of brevity we shall 
simply designate “ Luke.” With the exception of a very few 
words in general use, every word employed in the section will be 
found in the following analysis, based upon Bruder’s “ Concord- 
ance,”? which is arranged in the order of the verses, although for 
greater clearness the whole is divided into categories. 

We shall commence with a list of the words in this section 
which are not elsewhere used in the New Testament. They are as 
follows :---ὁποβάλλειν, vi. 11; συγκινεῖν, vi. 12; ὠνεῖσθαι, vii. 16; ὃ 
ἔκθετος, vii. 19, but ἐκτιθέναι, occurs several times in Acts, see 
below, vii. 21; ἀμύνεσθαι, vii. 24; συναλλάσσειν, vii. 26 : διαδέχεσθαι, 
vii. 45, this word, which is common amongst Greek writers,‘ is 
used in lxx. 2 Chron. xxxi. 12; ἔλευσις, vii. 52. These nine words 


1 vii. 42, 43; cf. 11. 25, 28, xiii. 41, xv. 16, 17. 

2 We have already referred to works in which a very complete analysis of the 
language of the Acts and Gospels has been made, and we may here again point 
out: Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 388 ff.; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 35 ff. ; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 302 ff. The last-named has chiefly reference to 
the Gospel. We have made our analysis of the speech of Stephen, as compared 
with the rest of Acts and Gospel, independently, but we are likewise indebted to 
the works above named, to the first two especially. 

3 καθώς, of time, vii. 17, is rare; but the cod. A. reads οὖς, which occurs 30 
times in Acts, 19 times in Luke, and some 20 times elsewhere in N. T. 

4 Cf. Kuinoel, 1. ο. 
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are all that can strictly be admitted as ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, but there are 
others, which, although not found in any other part of the Acts 
or of the Gospel, occur in other writings of the New Testament, 
and which must here be noted. βλάσφημος, vi. 11, occurring 1 
Tim. 1. 13, 2 Tim, iii. 2, 2 Pet. ii. 11, Rev. xiii. 5 ; βλασφημεῖν, how- 
ever, is used four times in Acts, thrice in Luke, and frequently 
elsewhere, and βλασφημία in Luke ν. 21. ψευδής, vi. 13, used Rev, 
li. 2, xxi. 8; ἀλλάττειν, vi. 14, Rom. i. 23, 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, Gal. iv, 
20, Heb. i. 12, almost purely a Pauline word: ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, vii. 5, 
elsewhere fourteen times ; μετατιθέναι, vii. 16, also Gal. i. 6, Heb. 
vii. 12,xi.5 twice (Ixx. Gen. v. 24), Jude 4; καταπονεῖν (καταπονούμενος), 
vii. 24, also 2 Pet. ii. 7 ; μάχεσθαι, vii. 26, also John vi. 52, 2 Tim. 
ii. 24, James iv. 2; λόγιον, vii. 38, also Rom. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12, 1 
Pet. iv. 11 ; ὑπήκοος, vii. 39, also 2 Cor. ii. 9, Phil. 11. 8; διαταγή, 
vii. 53, also Rom. xiii. 2, ef. Gal. iii. 19, but the writer makes use 
of διατάσσειν, see vii. 44, below ; ἀποτιθέναι, vii. 58, also Rom. xiii. 
12, Eph. iv. 22, 25, Col. iii. 8, Heb. xii. 1, James i. 21, 1 Pet. ii. 1. 
If we add these ten words to the preceding, the proportion of 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is by no means excessive for the 67 verses, especially 
when the peculiarity of the subject is considered, and it is re- 
membered that the number of words employed in the third Gos- 
pel, for instance, which are not elsewhere found, greatly exceeds 
that of the other Gospels, and that this linguistic richness is 
characteristic of the author. 

There is another class of words which may now be dealt with: 
those which, although not elsewhere found either in the Acts or 
Gospel, are derived from the Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 
tament. The author makes exclusive use of that version, and in 
the historical survey, of which so large a portion of the speech 
is composed, his mind very naturally recalls its expressions even 
where he does not make direct quotations, but merely gives a. brief 
summary of its narratives. In the following list, where words 
are not clearly taken from the Septuagint version! of the various 
episodes referred to, the reasons shall be stated :— 


μετοιπίζειν, vii. 4, and 43, where it is quoted from Amos v. 27. 

κατάσχεσις, vii. 5, and 45; Gen. xvii. 8, and Numb. xxxii. 5, &c., &e. 

παάροτρος͵ vii. 6 from Gen. xv. 13; again, vii. 29 from Exod. il. 22 ; it also 
occurs Eph. ii. 19, 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

ἀλλότριος, vii. 6 (πάροικος ἐν γῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳγ ; cf. Gen. xv. 13 f., from 
which verses 6, 7 are taken; Gen. xv. 13 reads ovx ἐδίᾳ for ἀλλοτρίᾳ, 
but Ex. ii. 22, and xviii. 3, which are equally to the point, have 7 apotKos 
ἐν γῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳ, cf. Ps. exxxvi. 4. 


1 vii. 6, 7, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35,37, 40, 42, 43, 47, 49, 50, are almost wholly 
direct quotations from the Ixx, We have referred to any words in these verses 
requiring notice. 


΄ 
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XOpracua, vii. 11, used Gen. xlii. 211 in narrating the visit of Joseph’s bre- 
thren to Egypt for provender ; also Gen. xxiv, 25, 32, ἄο., &e. ; χορ- 
τάξειν occurs in Luke vi. 21, ix. 17, xv. 16, xvi. 21. ᾿ 

σιτίον, vii. 12; in Gen. xlii. 1, 2, which is quoted, σῖτος is used, and it re- 
curs Acts xxvii. 38, thrice in ‘Luke, and nine times in other parts of the 
N. T. The plural σιτία, which is the reading of the best MSS. in this. 
place, however, does not elsewhere occur in the N. T. σῖτα is the read- 
ing of some other Codices, and likewise 6270S, so the word must be con- 
sidered doubtful. 

ἀναγνωρίζεσθαι, vii. 13, Gen. xlv. 1. 

κατασοφίξεσθαι, vii. 19, ’Ewod. i. 10. 

ἀστεῖος, vii. 20, "Exod. ii. 2, also used Heb. xi. 23. 

ότεναγ μός, vii. 34, Exod. ii. 24. of. iii. 7 ; also used Rom. viii. 26. 

Avrpwr7s, vii. 35, Ps. Ixxvii. 35, speaking of the delivery of Israel from 
Egypt ; rest of passage from Ex. 111. 2, xiv. 19. 


μοόδχοποιεῖν, vii. 41, Hx. xxxil. 4... ποιεῖν μόόσχον---α͵8ο ver. 8 and Ps. 
cv. 19—from wisch this word is coined. 
OUNV OM, Vii. 46 (. f εὑρεῖν όκην. τῷ θεῷ Ἰακώβ) Ps, cxxxi. 5 (εὕρω 


. . δπήν. τῷ θεῷ Ἰακώβ), ; also 2 Pet. i. 18, 14. 
διληροτράχηλος, vii. 51, Hxod. xxxiii. 8, ὅ, Deut. ix. 6, 13. 
ἀπερίτμητος, vii.51 (ἀπ. καρδίαις καὶ τοῖς ὥσὲν)), 1 Bizeck. xliv.9(az. καρδίᾳ 
an. Gapni) also v. 7, Jerem, ix. 26 (ἀπ. καρδίᾳ... . ἀπ. 
Gapxi) Jerem. vi. 10 (ἀπερίτμητα τὰ ὦτα αὐτῶν ; Rom. ii. 29. 
ἀντιπίπτειν, vii. 51, used Nwmb. xxvii. 14 in regard to ‘the rebellion of the 
Israelites i in the wilderness. 
βρύχειν, vii. 54 (ἔβρυχον τοὺς ὀδόντας én’ avrov) : Ps. xxxiv. 16 κἔβ. 
ρυξὰν ἐπ’ ἐμὲ τοὺς ὀδόντας), Ps, xxxvi. 12 (βρύξει ᾿ἐπ' αυτὸν τοὺς ὁδ.); 
οἵ. Matth. viii. 12, ἄο., &e. 


We shall now, by way of disposing of them, take the words 
which require little special remark, but are used as well in the 
rest of the Acts and in the Fic om as in other writings of the 
New Testament :— 


ἐσχύειν, vi. 10, xv. 10, xix. 16, 20, xxv. 7, xxvii. 16 ; Luke eight times, rest 
of N. T. 15 times. 

ἀνθιόστάγναι, vi. 10, xiii. 8; Luke xxi. 15 ; rest 11 times. 

Gogia, vi. 10, 3, vii. 10, 22 ; six times in Luke, 19 times by Paul,? 22 times 
elsewhere. 

πρεσβύτερος (Jewish), vi. 12 and other 6 times ; 4 times in Luke, frequently 
elsewhere. 

τόποξ, vi. 13 and 18 times; Luke 20 times, rest frequently. 

Maprvs, vi. 13 and 12 times; Luke xxiv. 48. rest 20 times. 

παραδιδόναι, vi. 14, vii. 42 ‘and 12 times ; Luke 17 times, rest frequently. 

προόδωπον, vi. 15 twice, vii. 45, and 9 times ; Luke 15, rest frequently. 

aG6ez, vi. 15 and 8 times ; Luke 10, rest-1/ times. 

δόξα, vii, 2, 55, xii. 23, xxii. 11; ; Luke 13, rest frequently. (ὁ θεὸς τῆς δόξης, 
Ps, xxviii. θυ ον xxiii. 7,8, 9, 10); cf. Cor. ii. 8, κύριος τῆς δόξης.) 

σπέρμα, vii. 5, 6, 111, 25, xiii, ᾿δῇ; Luke i. 55, xx. 28, Paul 17, rest 21 
times. 

ae vii. 5, 11. 39, xill. 33, xxi. 5, 21; Luke 14 times, rest frequently. 


1 Codices E H P read τῇ xapdta. 
2 We shall use this expression to indicate the use of words in the Epistles to 
the Romans, 1 and 2 to the Corinthians, and to the Galatians. 
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δουλεύειν, vii. 7, Gen.) xv. 14, Acts xx. 19 ; Luke xy. 29. xvi. 13 twice, Paul 
11: rest 9 times. 

διαθήρ(γ, vii. 8. Gen. xvii. 9, 10, 11, Acts iii. 25 ; Luke i. 72, xxii. 20, Paul 
6, rest 20 times. 

γεννᾷν, vii. 8, 20, 29, ii. 8, xiii. 33, xxii. 3, 28; Luke 4 times, rest fre- 
quently. 

ἀποδιδόναι, vil. 9, Gen. xxxviil. 28, 29. Acts v. 8; Heb. xii. 16; in other 
senses Acts 2, Luke 8, rest 35 times, 

θλῖψις, vii. 10, ive xi. 19, xiv. 22, xx. 23; Paul 15, rest 25 times. 

χαρῖς, vii. 10 and 16 times ; Luke 8, Paul 61, and rest 72 times. 

καθίότημι, vil. 10, Gen. ΧΧΧΙΧ. 4, 5, xli. 41, 48. Acts vi. 3, vii. 27, 35, Exod. 
li, 14 : χΥυἹ]. 16; Luke ΧΙ]. 14, 42. 44, rest 16 times. 

λιμός, vii. Th; Gen. xli, 54, Acts xi. 28; Ὁ Luke 4, rest 6 times. 

πρώτον, adv. vii. 12, in: 26, xi. 26, xiii, 46, xv. 14, xxvi. 20; Luke 10 times, 
rest frequently. 

φανερός, vii. 13, iv. 16 ; Luke viii. 17 twice ; Paul 7, rest 10 times. 

dev TEpOS, vii. 13 and 4 times ; Luke 3, rest 36 times : ἐν τῷ δευτέρω, not 
elsewhere, but cf. Luke xii. 38 ἐν τῇ δευτέρᾳ φυλακῇ. 

τελευτᾶν, vii. 15, ii. 29 ; Luke vii. 2 ; elsewhere 10 times. 

χρόνος, vii. 17, 23, and 15 times ; Luke 7 times, rest often. 

éxayy eda, vii. 17, i. 4, ii. 33, 39, xiii. 23, 32, xxiii. 21, xxvi. 6 ; Luke xxiv. 
49, Paul 20; rest 24 times. 

ὁμολογ εἶν, vil. 17, xxill. 8, xxiv. 14; Luke xii. 8 twice, rest 21 times. 

HALOS, vil. 20, and 8 times ; Luke 13 times, rest frequently. 

ἀδιρεῖν, vii. 24, ie, 1.19: "Acts vii. 26, 27, xxv. 10, 11; Luke x. 19 ; rest 
13. 

τη ρίας, vii. 25, iv. 12, xiii. 26, 47, xvi. 17, xxvii. 34; Luke i. 69, 71, 77, 
xix. 9, Paul 10, rest 26 times. 

δυνιέναι, vil. 25 twice, xxviii. 26, 27 ; Luke ii. 50, viii. 10, xviii. 34, xxiv. 
45, rest 16 times. 

ezpyvn, vii. 26, ix. 31, x. 36, xii. 20, xv. 33, xvi. 36, xxiv. 3 ; Luke 14 times, 
rest frequently. 

πλησίον, vil. 27, Ex. ii. 13 ; Luke x. 27, 29, 36, rest 13 times. | 

ev y ely, vil. 29, XXVll. 30 ; Luke 11]. γ᾽ Vili. 84, xxl. 21, rest 27 times. 

ἔρημος, 7, Vii. 30, 36, 38, 42, 44, Ke. iii. 1, xvi. 1, &c., οι, Acts xiii. 18, 
EXInOO-8 Luke 8 times, rest 20 times. 

ἔτος, vii. 30, 6, 36, 42, Gen. xv. 13, Ex. xvi. 35, Amos v. 25, &., and 7 
times ; Luke 15, rest 23. 

θαυμάζειν, vii. 31, ii, 7, ili. 12, iv. 18, xiii. 41; Luke 13 times, rest fre- 
quently. 

τολμᾷν. vii. 32, v. 13; Luke xx. 40, Paul 7, rest 6 times. 

λύειν, vii. 33, Be. iii, B, Acts li. 24, xiii. 25, 43, xxi. 30, xxiv. 26, xxvii. 
41. Luke 7 times, rest often. 

ἀρνεϊσθαι͵ ὙΠ ον τ. 14, iv. 16 Luke vill. 46, ix. 23, xii. 9, xxii. 57, 
rest 24 times. 

exnhnora, vii. 38, Deut. xxxii. 1, and Acts 23 times ; Paul 39, rest 49 times. 

θυσία, vii. 41, 42, Amos v. 25; Luke ii. 240x111. 1, rest 25 times. 

εἴδωλον, vii. 41 (δα. xx ἃ Numb. χαν. 2. τς €15 TAS OUGIAS THY 
εἰδώλων αὖτ. ), Acts xv. 20 ; Paul 6, rest 3. 

Aarpev'ety, vii. 42, Deut. iv. 19, Ἔω. xx. 5, &c., &e., Acts xxiv. 14, xxvi. 7, 
XXV1i. 23 ; Luke 3, rest 13 times. 

1 When a passage of Old Testament is referred to it will be understood that 
the lxx. version is intended, and that the word is derived from it. When this is 
not clear, and the word is ‘only used in the passage indicated, it will be placed 
within brackets. 
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προσφέρειν, vii. 42, Amos v. 25; Acis viii.18, xxi. 26 ; Luke 5 times, rest 
_ frequently. 

τυπος, vii. 43, Amos v. 26, Acts vii. 44, Hx. xxv. 9,40, Acts xxiii. 25 ; Paul 
4 times, rest 9. 

Tpooxv εἶν, vil. 43 ; Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; Acts viii. 27, x. 25, xxiv. 11; 
Luke iv. 7, 8, xxiv. 52, rest frequently. 

Ounvn, vii. 43, "Amos ¥. 26 ; Acts vii. 44, xv. 16, Amos ix. 11; Luke ix. 33, 
xvi. 9, rest 16 times. 

μαρτύριον, vii. 44, Ha. xxvii. 21; Acts iv. 33; Luke v. 14, ix. 5, xxi. 18, 
rest 15. 

αἰτεῖν, vii. 46, ili. 2,14, ix. 2, xii. 20, xiii. 21, 28, xvi. 29, xxv. 3, 15; Luke 

, 11 ‘times, rest frequently. 

οἰκοδομεῖν, vii. 47, 3 Kings vi. 2, viii. 20, 1 Chron. xxviii. 6; Acts vii. 49, 
Isaiah, Ἰχνί. 1; Αοἱκ iv. 11, ix. 31, xxii. 32; Luke 11, rest frequently. 

ναός,1 vii. ‘48, Xvil. "24, xix. 24; ‘Luke 4, rest 39 times. 

ποῖος, vii. 49, Isaiah, Ixvi. 1: Acts iv. γ᾽, xxiii. 34; Luke 8, rest 22 times. 

οὖς, vii. 51, Jerem. vi. 10; Acts vii. BT, xi. 2, xxviii. 27 twice ; Luke 7, 
rest 25 times. : 

διώκειν, vii. 52, and 8 times; Luke xvii. 23, xxi. 12, Paul 14, rest 19 
times. 

φυλάσόειν, vii. 53, xii. 4, xvi. 4, xxi. 24, 25, xxii. 20, xxiii. 35, xxviii. 16 ; 
Luke 6, rest 17 times. 

θεωρεῖν, vii. 56, and 13 times ; Luke 7, rest 36 times. 

ἐκβάλλειν, vii. 58, ix. 40, xiii. 50, xvi. 37, xxvii. 38; Luke 21 times, rest 
frequently. 

ἔξω, vii. 58, and 10 times ; Luke 11 times, rest frequently. 

ἱμάτιον, vii. 58, and 7 times ; Luke 10 times, rest frequently. 


We shall now give the words which may either be regarded as 
characteristic of the author of the Acts and Gospel, or the use of 
which is peculiar or limited to him :— 


συζητεῖν, vi. 9, ix. 29; Luke xxii. 23, xxiv. 15, Mark 6 times. 

ῥῆμα with λαλεῖν, vi. 11, 18, x. 44, xi. 14, xii. 42; Luke ii. 17, 50, rest 
6 times ; without λαλ. Acts 9, Luke 17, rest 32 times. 

ἐφιόταναι, vi. 12, iv. 1, x. 17, xi. 11, xii. q, xvii. 5, xxii. 13, 20, xxiii. 11, 
27, xxviii. 2; "Luke 7 times, 1 Thess. v. 3, 2 Tim. iv., 26 only. 

συναρπάζειν, vi. 12, xix. 29, xxvii. 15 ; Luke viii. 29, only. 

συνέδριον, vi. 12, and 13 times ; Luke xxii. 66; Mt. 3 times, Mk. 3, John 
1, only. 

AAV ᾿εσθαι προ κοὰ by particip.), vi. 18, v. 42, xiii, 10, xx. 31, xxi, 32; 
Luke v. 4, rest 3 times ; otherwise Acts xXx. 1; Luke viii. 24, ‘xi. i rest 
3 times. 

καταλύειν, vi. 14, v. 38, 39; Luke xxi. 6, cf. ix. 12, xix. 7, Paul 3, Mt. 5, 
Mk. 3 times. 

ἔθος, vi. 14, xv. 1, xxv. 16; Luke i. 9, ii. 42, xxii. 39, rest 2; τὰ ἔθη, vi. 14, 
xvi. 21, xxi. 21, ΧΧΥ͂Ι. 3. XXVlil. 17, only. 

καθέξεσθαι, νὰ 1; xx. 9; Luke ii. 46, Mt xxvi. 55, John iv. 6, xi. 20, xx. 
12, only. 

κατοικεῖν, vii. 2, 4 twice, 48, i. 19, 20, ii. 5, 9, 14, iv. 16, ix. 22, 32, 35, 
xi. 29, xiii. 27, xvii. 24, 26, xix. 10, 17, xxii. 12; Luke twice, rest 25 
times. 

συγγένεια, vii. 8, Gen. xii. 1, cf. Eu. xii. 21; Acts vii. 14; Lukei. 61, 
only. 


1 The oldest codices omit ναοῖς from vii. 48. 
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γκιἀπεῖθεν, vii. 4, xiii, 21, xiv. 26, xvi. 12, xx. 15, xxi. 1, xxvii. 4,12 ()), 
xxviii. 15, Mk. x. 1 (?) only. 

HAnpov omia, vii. 5, xx. 32, both with δοῦναι ; Luke xii. 13, xx. 14, rest 10 
times. 

δοῦναι, vii. 5, 38, v. 31, xix. 31, xx. 32; Luke 8, rest 9 times, 

βῆμα, vii. 5 (ὀὐδὲ βῆμα 706 0S) ‘Deut. ii. 5 (οὐδὲ βῆμα ποδός), xii. 21, xviii. 
12, 16, 17, xxv. 6, 10, 17 ; Paul twice, rest twice. 

περιτομή, vii. 8, x. 45, xi, 2; Paul 23, rest 11 times. 

περιτέμνειν, vii. 8, Gen. xxi. 4; Acts xv. 1, 5, 24, xvi. 3, xxi. 21; Luke 
i, 59, 11. 21, Paul 8, rest 2 times. 

πατριάρχηξ, vil. 8, 9, ii, 29, Heb. vii. 4, only. 

ζηλοῦν, vii. 9, Gen. xxxvii. 11; Acts xvii. ὅ ; Paul 9, rest 2 times. 

ἐξαιρεῖν, vii. 10, 34, Exod. iii. δ; Acts xii. il, Xxili. 27, xxvi. 17 ; Paul 3, 
rest 2 times. 

ἐναντίον, vii. 10, Gen. xli. 37 ; vili, 32, Isaiah 1111. 7; Luke i. 8, xx. 26, 
xxiv. 19, Mk. ii. 12 (Ὁ) only. 

ἡγούμενος, vii. 10, xiv. 12, xv. 22, cf. xxvi. 2; Luke xxii. 26, Heb. xiii. 7, 
17, 24. 

ἐξαποότέλλειν, vii. 12, ix. 30, xi. 22, xii, 11, xiii. 26, xvii. 14, many 21; 
- Luke 3 times, Gal. iv. 4, 6, only. 

γένος, vii. 13, 19, iv. 6, 36, xili. 26. Xvii. 28, 29, xviii. 2, 24; Paul 5, rest 7 
times. 

μεταπκαλεῖσθαι, vii. 14, x. 32, xx. 17, xxiv. 25, only. 

ψυχή (man), vii, 14, Deut: x. "99 ; Acts ii, 41, 43, 111. 23, xxvii. 37 ; Rom. 
xiii. 1, 2 Pet. 11. 14, Rev. xvi. ὃ. Constr. "ef. Luke xiv. 31. 

μνῆμα, vii. 16, ii. 29 ; ‘Luke viii. 27, xxiii. 23, xxiv. 1, rest 3 times. 

τιμή (price), vii. 16, iv. 34, v. 2, 3, xix. 19; 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Mt. xxvii, 

9,0 

ἀργύριον, vai 16, iii. 6, viii. 20, xix. 19, xx. 33; Luke ix. 3, xix. 15, 23, 
xxli. 5, rest τὶ times. 

éyy tle, vii. 17, ix. 3, x. 9, xxi. 32, xxii. 6, xxili, 15; Luke 18, rest 19 
times. 

avgay ery, vil. 17, Exod. i. 7; Acts vi. 7, xii. 24, xix. 20; Luke i. 80, ii. 40, 
xii. οἴ, xiil. 19, rest 4 and in other senses 10 times. 

πληθυΐνειν, vil. 17, Exod. i. 7; Acts vi. 7, ix. 31, xii. 24, rest 6 times. 

βρέφος, vii. 19; Luke i. 41, 44, ii, 12, 16, xviii. 15 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 1 Pet. ii. 
2, onl 

κανοῦν, Vi 19, Exod. i. 11; Acts vii. 6, Gen. xv. 13; Acts xii. 1, xiv. 2, 
xviii. 10, 1 Pet. iii. 13, only. 

ζωογ ον εἴν, vii. 19, Exod. 1; li, 18, 22; Luke xvii, 33, 1 Tim. vi. 13, only. 

AV AT PEPELY , Vii. 20, 21, xxii. 3, only. 

μήν, vii. 20, xviii. 1, xix. 8, xx. 3, xxviii. 11 ; Luke 5, rest 8 times. 

ἐκτιθέναι, vii. 21, xi. "4, XViil. 26, xxviii. 23, only. 

ἀναιρεῖσθαι (de tollente liberos),. vii. 21, Exod. ii. δ: ἀναιρεῖν, vii. 28 
twice, ii. 23, v. 33, 36, ix. 23, 24, 29, x. 39, xii. 2, xiii. 28, xvi. 27, xxi. 
20, xxiii. 15, 21, 27, xxy. 3, xxvi. 10 ; Luke xxii. 2, xxiii. 32, ‘rest 3 
times. 

παιδεύειν, vii. 22, xxii.3; 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. ii. 25, Tit. ii. 12, only ; 
παιδ. (castigare), Luke xxiii. 16, 22, rest 6 times. 

δυνατός, vii, 22, ii. 24, xi. 17, xviii. 24, xx. 16, xxv. 5; Luke xxiv. 19, 1. 
49, xiv. 31, xviii. 97. Paul 12, rest 13 times. 

ἐπισκέπτεσθαι, vii. 23, vi. 8. xv. 36, Mt. xxv. 36, 43, James i. 27 ; of God, 
Acts xv. 14, Luke i. 68, 78, Vii. ἰδ; Heb. ii. 6, 0 

πληροῦν (of time), vii. 23, 80, ix. 23, xxiv. 27 ; ii xxi. 24; Mk. i. 15, 
John vii. 8; (of fulness), Acts, li. 2, 28, v. 3, 28, xili. 52, ‘Luke ii. 40, 
ili. 5, rest 24 times. 
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ἐκδίύτησες, vii. 24; Luke xviii. 7, 8, xxi. 22, all with ποιεῖν except the last; 
rest 5 times. 

NATAOGELV, vii. 24, Huxod. ii. 12; Acts xii. 7, 23; Luke xxii. 49, 50; rest 
5 times. 

vouilery, vii. 25, viii. 20, xiv. 19, xvi. 13, 27, xvii. 29, xxi. 29; Luke ii. 
44, iii. 23, rest 6 times. 

ἐπιέναι, vii. 26, xxiii. 11, xvi. 11, xx. 15, xxi. 18, only. See again below. 

ἀπωθεῖν, Vii. 27, 39, xiii. 46 ; Rom. xi. aes 1 Tim. i: 19, only. 

ἄρχων, vii. 27, ἐδ twice, Ex. ii. 14 ; ‘Acts iii: 17, iv. 5, 8, 26, xiii. 27, xiv. 
5, xvi. 19, xxiii. 5; Luke 8, rest 18 times. 

δικαστής, vii. 27, 35, Exod. ii. 14; Luke xii. Af only. 

ὅραμα, vii. 31, Evod. iii. 35 Acts ix. 10, 12, x,.3,17; 19; ‘xi. 6, Oe 
9, 10, xviii, 9; Mt. xvii. 9, only. 

κατανοεῖν, vii. 31, 32, xi. 6, "xxvii. 39 ; Luke vi. 41, xii. 24, 27, xx. 23; 
Rom. iv. 19 ; Mt. vii. 35 "rest 4 times. 

ἔντρομοξ, Vil. 32, xvi. 29, both with γενόμενος; Heb, xii. 21, only. 

σύν, vii. 35, and 50 times ; Luke 26, Paul 22, rest 31 times. : 

ἐξάγειν, vii. 36, 40, v. 19, xii. 17, xiii. 17, xvi. 37, 39, xxi. 38 ; Luke xxiv. 
50 ; rest 4 times. 

δέχεσθαι, vii. 38, 59, iii. 21, viii. 14, xi. 1, xvii. 11, xxi. 17, xxii. 5, xxviii. 
21; Luke 15, rest 30 times. 

στρέφειν, Vii. 39, 42, xiii. 46 ; Luke 8, rest 9 times. 

ἀνάγειν, vii. 41, ix. 39, xii, 4, XVi. 34; Luke ii. 22, iv. 5, xxii. 66 (3 Kings 
iii. 15, 2 Chron. xxix. 21), Rom. x. q, Heb. xiii. 20, Mt. iv. 1, only. In 
sense of putting off to sea, Acts 13 times ; ; Luke once, only. 

εὐφραίνειν, vii. 41, 11. 26 ; Luke xii. 19, xv. 23, 24, 29, 32, xvi. 19; Rom. 
xv. 10, 2 Cor. ii. 2, Gal. iv. 27, Rev. ‘thrice, only, 

στρατιώ, vii. 42 ; Luke ii. 19, only ; (3 Kings xxii. 19). 

ἀναλαμβάνειν, vii. 43, Amos v. 26 ; Acts i. 2,11, 22, x. 16, xx. 13, 14, 
xxili. 31, rest 5 times. 

διατάσσειν, vii. 44, xxiv. 23 ; xviii. 2, xx. 13, xxiii. 31 ; Luke iii. 18, viii. 
55, xvii. 9, 10 ; Paul 5 times ; Tit. i. 5, only. 

εἰσάγειν, vii. "45, ix, 8, xxi. 28, 29, 37, xxii. 24; Luke ii. 27, xiv. 21, xxii. 
δά ; rest twice, only. 

ἐξωθεῖν, vii. 45, xxvii. 39 only ; (Jerem. xxiv. 9, ὥο., &c.). 

ὺ προπορεύεσθαι, Vii. 47, Ex, xxxii. 1; Luke i. 76, only. 

ὑψιότος, absolute, vii. 48 (cf. xvi. 17, ii. 33, .v. 31, xxiv. 49); Luke i, 32, 
35, 76, vi. 35 (cf. ii. 14, viii. 28, xix, 38), only. Cf. Mk. v. 7, Heb. 
vii. 1. 

χειροποίητος, vii, 48, xvii. 24; Mk. xiv. 58, Eph. ii. 11, Heb. ix. 11, 24 
only. Other compounds of χείρ; used by the author only : yeipay wy tiv, 
ix. 8, xxii. 11 ; yezpaywyos, xiii. 11. χειροτονεῖν, xiv. 23 and 2 Cor. 
viii, 9 only. 

προκαταγγέλλειν, vii. 52, iii. 18, 24, only (2 Cor. ix. 5 much too doubt- 
ful to quote). 

dixatos, absolute, vii. 52, iii. 14, xxii. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 18 (cf. James v. 6), 
onl 

ἀροδότης, vii. 52; Luke vi. 16, 2 Tim. iii. 4, only. 

φονεύς, vii. 52, iii. 14, xxviii. 4s Mt. xxii. 7, 1 Pet. iv. 15, Rev. xxi. 8, 
xxii. 15, only. 

διαπρίειν, vii. 54, v. 33, only ; (1 Chron, xx. 3). 

ὑπάρχειν, vii. 55, "and 25 times ; ; Luke 7; Paul 9, rest 6 times. 

ἀτενίζειν εἰς, vii. 55, vi. 15, i. 10, iii. 4, xi. 6, xiii. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 7, 18 
only ; τ. τινί, iil, 12, x. 4, xiv. 9, xxiii, 1; Luke iv. 20, xxil. 56, only. 

πλήρης, vii. 55, vi. 8, 5, 8, ix, 36, xi. 24, xiii. 10, xix. 28 ; "Luke iv. 1,0} 
12; rest 7 times. 
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διανοίγειν, vii. 56, xvi. 14, xvii. 3; Luke ii. 23, xxiv. 31, 32, 45, Mk. ii. 
34, 35, only. 

6urvéyxetr, vii. 57, xviii. 5, xxviii. 8; Luke iv. 38, viii. 37, 45, xii. 50, xix. 
43, xxii. 63, rest thrice only. 

ὀρμᾷν, vii. ov, xix. 29; Luke viii. 33, Mt. viii. 32, Mk. v. 18, only. 

ὁμοθυμαδόν, vii. 57, i, ‘14, ii. 1, 46, iv. 24, v.12, viii. 6, xii. 20, xv. 25, 

~ xviii. 12, xix. 29; Rom. xv. 6, only. 

λιθοβολεῖν, vii. 58, 59, xiv. 5; Luke xiii. 34, rest 5 times (Hw. xix. 13). 

VEAVIAS, vii. 58, xx. 9, xxiil. 17, 18, 22, only. 

ἐπικαλεῖσθαι . vii. 59 and 19 times ; "Luke xxii. 3; Paul 5, rest 5 times. 

κοιμᾶσθαι (of dying), vii. 60, xiii. 36; Paul 6, rest 7 times. Otherwise, 
Acts xii. 6; Luke xxii. 45; Matth. xxviii. 13. 


To this very remarkable list of words we have still to add a 
number of expressions which further betray the Author of the 
Acts and Gospel :— 


vi. 10. καὶ οὐ» ἰόχυον ἀντιστῆναι τῇ Luke xxi. 15, ἐγὼ Kap | δώσω ὑμῖν 

δοφίᾳ καὶ τῷ πνεύματι ᾧ ἐλάλει. στόμα καὶ δοφίαν ἡ οὐ δυνήδον- 
ται ἀντιστῆναι. Ἐν τ 5.5 
οἱ ἀντικείμενοι ὑμῖν." 


vi. 12, The participle ἐπιόταάς added to a finite verb: xvii. 5, xxii. 13, 
xxiii. 11, 27 ; Luke ii. 38, iv. 39, x. 40. 

vi. 13. ῥήματα λαλῶν κατὰ του τόπουτοῦ ἁγίου καὶ τοῦ νόμου. xxi. 28 

avi να τοὺ 1.“ . Vosov καὶ τοῦ τόπου (του ἁγίου) 1 
τούτου. .. διδάόκων, 1 + + καὶ κεκοίνωπεν τὸν ἅγιον τόπον 
τοῦτον. Cf. Mt. xxiv. 15. 

vi. 14, Ἰησοῦς ὁ Ναζωραῖος, ii. 22, iii. 6; iv. 10, xxii. 8, xxvi. 9; Luke 
xvill. 37, xxiv. 19; Mt. 2, Mk. 1, John 3 times. 

vii. 2, ἄνδρες ἀδελφοὶ τον πατέρες, ἀκούσατε, xxii. 1 the same; ἄνδ. 
adel poi, i. 16, ii. 29, 37, vii. 2, 26, xiii. 15, 26, 38, xv. 7, 13, xxiii. 1, 6, 
xxviii. 17, and with ἀκούσατε added in ii. 29, xiii. 16; ; ἄνδρες alone 
with name of place or people, i. 11, ii. 14, 22, ill. 12, v. 35, xiii. 16, xvii. 
22, xix. 35, xxi. 28; ἀνήρ with name, v. 1, viii. 9, ‘27, ἔχ 12, 28, xi. 
20, xxii. 3. 

vii. 2, πρὶν ῇ, with infinitive and accusative ii. 20; Luke xxii. 61 : Mt. i. 
18, Mk. xiv. 30; with conjunct. and optat. xxv. 16, Luke ii. 26, xxii. 
34. 

vii. 3, πρὸς, with accusative after εἐπεῖν, i. 7, ii. 29, 37, iii. 22, iv. 8, 19, 23, 
v. 9, 35, viii. 20, ix. 10, 15, x. 21, xii. 8, 15, xv. 7, 36, xviii. 6, 14, xix. 
2 twice, 3, XXi. 37, ΧΧΙΙ. 8, ἼΟ, 21, 25, xxiii. 3; = = 30 times ; Luke up- 
wards of 70 times, cf. Mt. iii. 15 (2 ὃ), Mk. 2, John 11 times, only. 

vii. 4, γῆ, with name of country without article (cf. 11), vii. 29, 36, 40, xiii. 

. 17,19; Mt. 9, rest 2 times. 

μετὰ TO, followed by infinitive, 1. 3, x. 41, xv. 13, xix. 21, xx.1; 

Luke. xii. 5, xxii. 20. 

Vii. 6, μετ᾽ αὐτόν, χΧΙΧ. 4; xill. 25, μετ᾽ ἐμέ. 

vii. 9, καὶ ἣν ὁ θεὸς mer? ᾿αὐτοῦ, Gen. xxxix. 2, cf. 21, 23; x. 38, 
ὅτι ὁ θεὸς ἣν μετ’ αὐτοῦ. Of. John iii. 2, 

vii. 10, 07x0S, family, vii. 42, li. 36, x. 2, xi. 14, xvi. 15, 31, xviii. 8; Luke 
7 times, rest 16 ; ὅλος οἱ οἶκος, Acts vii. 10, ii. 2, xviii. ᾿8. 

vii. 17, αὐξάνειν καὶ πληθύνειν, vi. 7, xii. 24. 


6c 


1 The words between brackets are found in the Codices A, C, and others, but 
are omitted by other ancient authorities. 
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vii. 18, ἄχρις ov x.7.A., xxvii. 33; ; ef. Luke xxi. 24 (77) ; Paul 4, rest 3 
times. 

vii. 19, του ποιεῖν, The use of the genitive tov” before a verb in the in- 

3 finitive, i iii. 2, 12, viii. 40, ix. 15, x. 25, 47, xiii. 47, xiv. 9, 18, xv. 20, 

xviii. 10, xx. 8, 20, 27, 30, xxi. 12, xxiii. 15, ‘20, xxvi. 18 twice, xxvii. J, 
20, = 23 times ; Luke 25 times, rest 36. 

vii. 22, ἦν δυνατὸς by λόγοις καὶ Epy ons, Xvill. 24, δυνατὸς ὧν ἐν ταῖς 
γραφαῖς. Luke xxiv. 19, δυνατὸς ἐν ἔργῳ καὶ λογῷῳ. 


tS ΣΝ ΑΝΝΑ τεσσερακονταέτης ΧΟ OG Lf aS 
TEGOEPAKOVTAETH χρόνον, 
vii. 23. .. ἀνέβη ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν, αὐτοῦ re 1 Cor. ii 9 


. “ἐπὶ napsiar ἀνθρώπου ou x ἀνέβη ᾽ 
of. ‘Luke xxiv. 38; cf. Acts x. 9; ; ἀναβαίνειν, Acts 20 ‘times, 
Luke 9 times, rest frequently. napot ἔα occurs in Acts 21, Luke 
24 times, rest frequently. 
“ς υἱοὶ Ἰόραήλ, 81, v. 21, ix. 15, x. 36; Luke i, 16, Paul 3, rest 4 
times. 

vii. 24, ἐποίηόσεν ἐκδίκησιν . . . Luke xviii. 7and8 . . . ποιήσει 
τὴν éndinnety , 

vii. 25, νομέζειν, with accusative and infinitive, xiv. 19, xvi. 13, 27, xvii. 29 ; 

‘only once used otherwise xxi, 29 ; so Luke ii. 44; ; rare elsewhere. 
‘6 συνιέναι τοὺς παν eh ὅτι. Mt. xvii. 13 ; τότε δυνῆπαν 
οἱ μαθηταὶ O88: ΠΝ 
“ διὰ χειρός͵ ii. 23, ν. 12, xi. 30, xiv. 3, xv. 23, xix. 11, 26; ἐν χειρί, 
Vii. 

vii. 26, τῇ Te ἐπιουσῃ ἡμέρᾳ ... xxiii, 11, τῇ δὲ ἐπιουσῃ νυκτί, τῇ 
ἐπιου' 67 without a substantive, xvi. 11, xx. 15, xxi. 18, ἐπιέναι does 
not occur in any other writing of the N. T. The τὲ in this passage may 
not be sufficiently certain, but it occurs some 140 times in Acts, 8 in 
Luke, and only 46 times in the rest of the N. T. 

vii. 28, ὃν τρύπον, Fx.ii. 14; Actsi. 11, χν. 11, xxvii. 25; Luke xiii. 34, 
Mt. xxiii. 37, 2 Tim, iii. 8 ; otherwise τρόπος 6 times. 

vii. 29, évévero by τῶ, viii, 1, ‘ix. 37, xiv. 1, xix. 1, xxii. 17 ; Luke 32 times, 
rest 9, 

vii. 80, ἐν φλογί. . . Luke xvi. 24, ἐν τῇ φλογὶ ταύτῃ, only. 

vii. 38, λῦδον τὸ ὑπόδημα τῶν ποδῶν Gov, Ex, iii. 5 ; Acts ΧΙ]. 25, τὸ 
ὑπόδημα τῶν ποδῶν λῖσδαι.---Κἰ πόδημα, Luke iii. 16, x. 4, Xv. 22, XX. 
35, rest 4 times. 

vil. 34, καὶ VOY, iii, 17, x. 5, xiii. 11, xvi. 37, xx. 22, 25, xxii. 16, xxiii. 21, 
XXvi. 6; elsewhere 12 times. 

vii. 36, ἐξήγαγεν αὐτούς, absol. v. 19, Mk. xv. 20. 

vii. 38, πατέρες ἡμῶν, vii. 11, 12, 15, 19, 39, 44, 45 twice, 51, 52, iii. 18, 
25, v. 30, xiii. 17, 32, 36, xv. 10, xxii, 14, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 25. 


vii. 38, ἐδέξατο λόγια barra τὸ rahe PE Rom. iii. 2 ἱ . ta Aoyvia 
τοῦ θεοῦ" ; cf. John vi. 51, Heb. iv. 12, v. 12, x. 20; Acts villi, 14 .. 
δέδεκται τὸν λόγον του θεου. . . . xi 1 sw. ἐδέξαντο τὸν 
λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ. . . xvii ll . . . ἰδδόέξαντο τὸν λόγον 

vii, 41, ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις, τῶν χειρῶν αὐτῶν |... '.. Rev. ix. τ 2% 
ἐκ τῶν ἔργων τῶν χειρῶν αὐτῶν, cf. Heb. i. 10 (Ps. οἱ. 25, exxxiv. 
15 

vii. 42 a ie τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. Luke ii. 13, ἜΝ OTPATIAS οὐρανίου, 

nowhere else in N.T. ὃ Kings xxii, 19 . . . στρατιὰ τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ, 
ς μαθως γέγραπται ἐν βίβλῳ τῶν προφητῶν, .. i. ΩΝ 


γέγραπται γὰρ ἐν βίβλῳ ψαλμῶν. 
yii. 45, ἀπὸ προσώπου, iii. 19, v. 41 ; Rev. vi. 16, xii. 14, xx. 11, only. 
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vii. 46, ὃς εὗρεν χάριν ἐνώπιον του θεοῦ... Luke i. 30, εὗρες γὰρ 
χάριν παρὰ τῷ Ge ; οἵ, 2 Tim. i, 18 (Gen. xxxiii. 10). 
“  tvwmiov tov θεοῦ, iv. 19, x. 31, 33, cf.viii. 21, x. 4; Luke i. 6,19, 
xii. 6, xvi. 15. 
vil. 55, ἑόστως for ἑότηρεώς, vii. 56, iv. 14, v. 23, 25, xvi. 9, xxi. 40, xxii, 25, 
xxiv. 21, xxv. 10 ; Luke 4 times. 
ς πλήρης πνευματος ἁγίου; vi. 5, πλήρης. .. πνεύματος ayiov 
. xi, 24, πλήρης πνεύματος ἁγίου. . . νἱ 8. . , πλήρεις 
πνεύματος. .΄. cf. 8, ix.36, πλήρης ἔργων ἀγαθῶν... οἵ, xiii. 
10, xix. 28 ; Luke iv. 1, πλήρης πνεύματος ἁγίου, cf. v. 12. Noy 
elsewhere in N. T. 
vii. 56, θεωρῶ τους ovpavous διηνοιγ μένους ;1 x. 11, θεωρεῖ τὸν οὐρανὸν 
AY EGY μένον. 
vii. 57, φωνή μεγάλη; 60, viii. 7, xiv. 10, xvi. 28, xxvi. 24; Luke 7 times, 
Rev. 19, rest 5 times. “pagavtres φωνῇ μεγάλῃ, Acts vii. 57, 60, Mt. 
xxvii. 50 ; κράξας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ, Rev. vi. 10; éxapatay φωνῇ mey- 
ἄλῃ, cf. Mk. i. 26, v. 7, Acts xxiv. 21, Rev. vii. 2, 10, x. 3, xiv. 15, 
Xvill. 2, xix. 17. . 
vii. 58, παρὰ τοὺς ποδας͵ iv. 35, 37 (ἢ), v. 2; Mt. xv. 30 only. Everywhere 
else πρός. 
vii. 58, καλούμενος, with name, i. 12, 23, iii. 11, viii. 10, ix. 11, x. 1, 
xiii. 1, xv. 22, 37, xxvii. 8, 14, 16 ; Luke 9 times, Rev. 4 times. 
vii. 60, θεὲς τὰ γόνατα, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5; Luke xxii. 41, cf. v. 8, Mk. 
xv. 19, 


It is impossible, we think, to examine this analysis, in which 
we might fairly have included other points which we have passed 
over, without feeling the certain conviction that the speech of 
Stephen was composed by the author of the rest of the Acts of 
the Apostles. It may not be out of place to quote some remarks 
of Lekebusch at the close of an examination of the language of 
the Acts in general, undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining 
the literary characteristics of the book, which, although origin- 
ally having no direct reference to this episode in particular, may 
well serve to illustrate our own results :—“An unprejudiced 
critic must have acquired the conviction from the foregoing lin- 
guistic examination that, throughout the whole of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and partly also the Gospel, the same style of lan- 
guage and expression generally prevails, and therefore that our 
book is an original work, independent of written sources on the 
whole, and proceeding from a single pen. For when the same 
expressions are everywhere found, when a long row of words 
which only recur in the Gospel and Acts, or comparatively only 
very seldom in other works of the New Testament, appear 
equally in all parts, when certain forms of words, peculiarities 
of word-order, construction and phraseology, indeed even whole 
sentences, recur in the different sections, a compilation out of 
documents by different earlier writers can no longer be thought 


1 Dxx Εἰ, H, and other codices read avewymévovs. 
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of, and it is ‘beyond doubt, that we have to consider our writing 
as the work of a single author, who has impressed upon it the 
stamp of a distinct literary style’ (Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1851. p. 
107). The use of written sources is certainly not directly ex- 
cluded by this, and probably the linguistic peculiarities, of which 
some of course exist in isolated sections of our work, may be 
referred to this. - But as these peculiarities consist chiefly of 
ἅπαξ λεγομένα, which may rather be ascribed to the richness of the 
author’s vocabulary than to his talent for compilation, and gener- 
ally in comparison with the great majority of points of agree- 
ment almost disappear, we must from the first be prepossessed 
against the theory that our author made use of written sources, 
and only allow ourselves to be moved to such a conclusion by 
further distinct phenomena in the various parts of our book, 
especially as the prologue of the Gospel, so often quoted for the 
purpose, does not at all support it. But in any case, as has 
already been remarked, the opinion that, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the several parts are strung together almost without 
alteration, is quite irreconcilable with the result of our linguistic 
examination. Zeller rightly says :—‘ Were the author so depen- 
dent a compiler, the traces of such a proceeding must necessarily 
become apparent in a thorough dissimilarity of language and 
expression. And this dissimilarity would be all the greater if 
his sources, as in that case we could scarcely help admitting, 
belonged to widely separated spheres as regards language and 
mode of thought. On the other hand, it would be altogether 
inexplicable that, in all parts of the work, the same favourite 
expressions, the same turns, the same peculiarities of vocabulary 
and syntax should meet us. This phenomenon only becomes 
conceivable when we suppose that the contents of our work were 
brought into their present form by one and the same person, and 
that the work as it lies before us was not merely compiled by 
some one, but was also composed by him.’ ” 1 

Should an attempt be made to argue that, even if it be con- 
ceded that the language is that of the Author of Acts, the senti- 
ments may be those actually expressed by Stephen, it would at 
once be obvious that such an explanation is not only purely arbi- 
trary and incapable of proof, but opposed to the facts of the case. 
It is not the language only which can be traced to the Author of 
the rest of the Acts but, as we have shown, the whole plan of the 
speech is the same as that of others in different parts of the work. 
Stephen speaks exactly as Peter does before him and Paul at a 
later period. ‘There is just that amount of variety which a writer 
of not unlimited resources can introduce to express the views of 


Lekebusch, Die Com. und Entsteh, der Apostelgesch., p. 79 f. 
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different men under different circumstances, but there is so much 
which is nevertheless common to them all, that community of 
authorship cannot be denied. On the other hand, the improba- 
bilities of the narrative, the singular fact that Stephen is not 
mentioned by the Apostle Paul, and the peculiarities which may 
be detected in the speech itself receive their very simple explana- 
tion when linguistic analysis so clearly demonstrates that, what- 
ever small nucleus of fact may lie at the basis of the episode, the 
speech actually ascribed to the martyr Stephen is nothing more 
than a later composition put into his mouth by the Author of 


the Acts. — 3 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED. PHILIP AND 
THE EUNUCH. PETER AND CORNELIUS. 


WE have been forced to enter at such length into the discussion 
of the speech and martyrdom of Stephen, that we cannot afford 
space to do more than merely glance at the proceedings of his 
colleague Philip, as we pass on to more important points in the 
work before us. The author states that a great persecution broke 
out at the time of Stephen’s death, and that all (πάντες) the com- 
munity of Jerusalem were scattered abroad “ except the Apostles,” 
(πλὴν τῶν ἀποστόλων). That the heads of the Church, who were well 
known, should remain unmolested in Jerusalem, whilst the whole 
of the less known members of the community were persecuted 
and driven to flight, is certainly an extraordinary and suspicious. 
statement.! Even apologists are obliged to admit that the account 
of the dispersion of the whole church is hyperbolic ;? but exag- 
geration and myth enter so largely and persistently intothe com- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles, that it is difficult, after any 
attentive scrutiny, seriously to treat the work as in any strict 
sense historical at all. It has been conjectured by some critics, 
as well in explanation of this statement as in connection with 
theories regarding the views of Stephen, that the perseeution in 
question was limited to the Hellenistic community to which Ste- 
phen belonged, whilst the Apostles and others,who were known as 
faithful observers of the law and of the temple worship,’ were not 
regarded as heretics by the orthodox Jews. The narrative in the 
Acts does not seem to support the view that the persecution was 
limited to the Hellenists ;> but beyond the fact vouched for by 
Paul that about this time there was a persecution, we have no 
data whatever regarding that event. Philip, it is said, went 
down to the city of Samaria, and “was preaching the 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 46; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 246; Schleiermacher, Einl, 
N. T., p. 359 ; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 182f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 153 ἢ, Cf. Leke- 
busch, Apg., p. 98 f. 


2 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 84; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 161; Hackett, Acts, p. 


119 ; Meyer, Apg., p. 197. 

3 iii. 1, 11, iv. 1, v. 25. 

4 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 46 ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 246; Schneckenburger, Apg-, 
p. 183; Tyeenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 25f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 154. 

5 Baumgarten, Acts, i. p. 160f.; Hackett, Acts, p. 119; Humphrey, Acts, p. 713 
Lekebusch, Apg., p. 355 f., anm.; Meyer, Apg., p. 197 ; Stier, Reden ἃ. Ap., 1. p- 
184 f. 
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Christ’! to them. As the statement that “the multitudes. 
with one accord gave heed to the things spoken” to them 
by Philip is ascribed to the miracles which he performed 
there, we are unable to regard the narrative as historical, and 
still less so when we consider the supernatural agency by 
which his further proceedings are directed and aided. We 
need only remark that the Samaritans, although only partly 
of Jewish origin, and rejecting the Jewish Scriptures with 
the exception of the Pentateuch, worshipped the same God as. 
the Jews, were circumcised, and were equally prepared as a na 

tion to accept the Messiah. The statement that the Apos- 
tles Peter and John went to Samaria, in order, by the imposi- 
tion of hands, to bestow the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
converts baptized by Philip, does not add to the general credi- 
bility of the history.2 As Bleek* has well remarked, nothing 
is known or said as to whether the conversion of the Samaritans 
effected any change in their relations towards the Jewish people 
and the temple in Jerusalem; and the mission of Philip to the 
Samaritans, as related in the Acts, cannot in any case be consid- 
ered as having any important bearing on the question before us. 
We shall not discuss the episode of Simon at all, although, in the 
opinion of eminent critics, it contains much that is suggestive of 
the true character of the Acts of the Apostles. An “Angel of 
the Lord ” (ἄγγελος κυρίου) speaks to Philip, and desires him to go 
to the desert way from Jerusalem to Gaza, where the Spirit tells 
him® to draw near and join himself to the chariot of a man of 
Ethiopia who had come to worship at Jerusalem, and was then 
returning home. Philip runs thither, and hearing him read 
Isaiah, expounds the passage to him, and at his own request the 
eunuch is at once baptized. “And when they came up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away (πνεῦμα κυρίου 
ἥρπασεν) Philip, and the eunuch saw him no more; for he went 
on his way rejoicing; but Philip was found at Azotus.’® At- 
tempts have of course been made to explain naturally the super- 
natural features of this narrative.’ Ewald, who is master of the 
art of rationalistic explanation, says, with regard to the order 
given by the angel: “He felt impelled as by the power and the 
clear voice of an angel” to go in that direction; and the final 
miracle is disposed of by a contrast of the disinterestedness of 


lviiii 5 . . . ἐκήρυσδεν αὐτοῖς τὸν Χριότόν. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 47; Davidson, Int. Ν. T., ii. p. 246; Overbeck, Zu de 
Wette Apg., p. 123; Zeller, Apg., p. 156 f. 

3 Hebrierbr., i. p. 57, anm. 72. 4 viii. 26. 

ὅν, 29. 6 vy. 389. Azotus was upwards of 30 miles off. 

7 Ewald, Gesch. des V. Isr., vi. p. 219 f.; Olshausen, Apostelgesch., p. 138.. 
Meyer has abandoned his earlier views of this kind. 
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Philip with the conduct of Gehazi, the servant of Elisha: it was 
the desire to avoid reward, “ which led him all the more hur- 
riedly to leave his new convert ;” “and it was as though the 
Spirit of the Lord himself snatched him from him another way,” 
&c., &e. “From Gaza Philip repaired rapidly northward to 
Ashdod, &c.”! The great mass of critics reject such evasions, and 
recognize that the Author relates miraculous occurrences. The 
introduction of supernatural agency in this way, however, re- 
moves the story from the region of history. Such statements 
are antecedently, and, indeed, coming from an unknown writer 
and without corroboration, are absolutely incredible, and no 
means exist of ascertaining what original tradition may have as- 
‘sumed this mythical character. Zeller supposes that only the 
personality and nationality of the Eunuch are really historical. ? 
All that need here be added is, that the great majority of critics 
agree that the Ethiopian was probably at least a Proselyte of the 
Gate,? as his going to Jerusalem to worship seems clearly to indi- 
‘eate.* In any case, the mythical elements of this story, as well 
as the insufficiency of the details, deprive the narrative of his- 
torical value.® 

The episodes of Stephen’s speech and martyrdom and the mis- 
‘sion of Philip are, in one respect especially, unimportant for the 
inquiry on which we are now more immediately engaged. They 
are almost completely isolated from the rest of the Acts: that is 
to say, no reference whatever is subsequently made to them as 
forming any precedent for the guidance of the church in the 
burning question which soon arose within it. Peter, as we shall 
‘see, when called upon to visit and baptize Cornelius, exhibits no 
recollection of his own mission to the Samaritans, and no know- 
ledge of the conversion of the Ethiopian. Moreover, as Stephen 
plays so small a part in the history, and Philip does not reappear 
upon the scene after this short episode, no opportunity is afforded 


1 Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 219, 220. 

2 Die Apostelgesch., p. 176. Cf. Holtzmann, Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii. 339. 

3 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 183; von Déllinger, Chr. ἃ. Kirche, p. 48 ; Hbrard, 
Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 135; Hackett, Acts, p. 126; Humphrey, Acts, p. 76; Lange, 
Das ap. Z., il. p. 109; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap Z., p. 336; Lekebusch, Apg., 
p- 354; de Pressensé, Hist., i. p. 402; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 158; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. K., p. 126; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 383; Schrader, Der Ap. 
Paulus, v. p. 527; Thiersch, Die K. im. ap. Z., p. 91; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., 
Acts, p. 80. Cf. Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 93; Stier, Red. ἃ. Ap., i. 201; De 
Wette, Apg., p. 127 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 176, anm. 1. Lange and some others are 
inclined to think that he was even a Proselyte of Righteousness. 

4 Some critics doubt whether the term εὐνοῦχος does not indicate merely an 
official position. Zeller, Apg., p. 176, anm.1; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 367 
note. Humphrey maintains that it does so here, Acts, p. 76. 

5 viii. 37 of the authorized version, which is omitted by Codices A, B, Ὁ, H, 
δὰ» δηά many others, and of course omitted as spurious by most editors, is an ex- 
ample of the way in which dogmas become antedated. 
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of comparing one part of their history with the rest. In passing 
on to the account of the baptism of Cornelius, we have at least 
the advantage of contrasting the action attributed to Peter with 
his conduct on earlier and later occasions, and a test is thus sup- 
plied which is of no small value for ascertaining the truth of the 
whole representation. To this narrative we must now address 
ourselves. 

As an introduction to the important events at Czsarea, the 
Author of the Acts relates the particulars of a visit which Peter 
pays to Lydda and Joppa, during the course of which he per- 
forms two very remarkable miracles. At the former town he 
finds a certain man named Aineas, paralysed, who had lain on a 
bed for eight years. Peter said to him “ Aineas, Jesus the Christ 
healeth thee; arise and make thy bed.” And he arose immedi- 
ately.' As the consequence of this miracle, the writer states 
that: “ All who dwelt at Lydda and the Sharon saw him, who 
turned to the Lord.” The exaggeration of such a statement? is 
too palpable to require argument. The effect produced by the 
supposed miracle is almost as incredible as the miracle itself, and 
the account altogether has little claim to the character of sober 
history. 

This mighty work, however, is altogether eclipsed by a miracle 
which Peter performs about the same time at Joppa. A certain 
woman, a disciple, named Tabitha, who was “full of good works,” 
fell sick in those days and died, and when they washed her, they 
laid her in an upper chamber, and sent to Peter at Lydda, be- 
seeching him to come to them without delay. When Peter ar- 
rived they took him into the upper chamber, where all the 
widows stood weeping, and showed coats and garments which 
Doreas used to make while she was with them. “ But Peter put 
them all out, and kneeled down and prayed ; and, turning to the 
body, said: Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes, and when 
she saw Peter she sat up. And he gave her his hand, and 
raised her up, and when he called the saints and the widows, 
he presented her alive.” Apparently, the raising of the dead 
did not produce as much effect as the cure of the paralytic, 
for the writer only adds here: “And it was known through- 
out all Joppa; and many believed in the Lord.”* We shall 
hereafter have to speak of the perfect calmness and absence 
of surprise with which these early writers relate the most 
astonishing miracles. It is evident from the manner in which 
this story is narrated that the miracle was anticipated.® The 


1 ix, 33, 34. 2 ix. 85. 

3 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 177 f. 4 ix. 36—42. 

5 Zeller, Apg., p. 178; Overbeck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 150. Cf. Davidson, 
Int. N. T., ii. p. 249 f. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 234. 
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ὑπερῴον in which the body is laid cannot have been the room 
generally used for that purpose, but is probably the single upper 
chamber of such a house which the Author represents as specially 
adopted in anticipation of Peter’s arrival1 The widows who 
stand by weeping and showing the garments made by the de- 
ceased complete the preparation. As Peter issent for after Dorcas 
had died, it would seem as though the writer intimated that her 
friends expected him to raise her from the dead. The explana- 
tion of this singular phenomenon, however, becomes clear when 
it is remarked that the account of this great miracle is closely 
traced from that of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in the Synop- 
tics,? and more especially in the second Gospel. In that instance 
Jesus is sent for; and, on coming to the house, he finds people 
“weeping and wailing greatly.” He puts them all forth, like 
Peter ; and, taking the child by the hand, says to her: “‘ Talitha 
koum,’ which is being interpreted: Maiden, I say unto thee, arise. 
And immediately the maiden arose and walked.”* Baur and 
others® conjecture that even the name “ Tabitha, which by inter- 
pretation is called Dorcas,” was suggested by the words Tada 
κούμ, above quoted. The Hebrew original of Tafa signifies 
“Gazelle,” and they contend that it was used, like Ταλιθά, in the 
sense generally of: Maiden.* These two astonishing miracles, re- 


1 Meyer, Apg., p. 234; Zeller, Apg., p. 178, anm. 1. 

2 Mt. ix. 18, 19, 23—25; Mk. v. 22, 23, 35—42; Luke viii. 41, 42, 49 —56. 

. 8 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 219, anm. 1; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 249 £., G@frorer, 
Die heil. Sage, i. p. 414; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 150; Schwanbeck, Quellen 
ἃ, Schr. ἃ, Lukas, i. p. 48; Zeller, Apg., p. 177. 

4 ΜΚ. v. 38—42. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 219, anm. 1; Schwanbeck, Quellen, p: 48. In Mk. v. 41, 
Ταλιθὰ πούμ, ὃ ἐότιν μεθερμηνευόμενον TO ποράσιον In Acts 
ix. 36, Ταβιθα' ἣ διερμηνευομένῃ λέγεται Aopuas. 

6 The leading peculiarities of the two accounts may be contrasted thus— 


Acts ix. 36... τις ἦν μαθήτρια 3] Luke viii. 41. καὶ ἐδου ἀνὴρ. .- 


ἐνγοματι Ταβιθά, ἣ διερμην ευρμένῃ 
λέγεται Aopuas. . . απου΄- 
Gavres ὅτι Π. ἐστὶν ἐν αὐτῇ 
(4 ύδδ.), ἀπέστειλαν δύο ἄνδρας 
πρὸς αὐτὸν παρακαλοῦντες" Μὴ 
ὀκνήδσῃς διελθεῖν ξως ἡμῶν. 39. 
we ee πᾶδαι αἱ χῆραι Ἐλαίουδαι 
nar... 40. ἐκβαλὼν δὲ ἔξω πάν- 
ras oll... . καὶ ἐπιότρέψας πρὸς 
τὸ σῶμα. εἶπεν: Ταβιθὰ ἀνάστηθι. 
ἡ 68... ἀνεκαάθιόσεν. 41. δοὺς δὲ 
αὐτῇ χεῖρα ἀνέστησεν αὐτήν. 


παρεκάλει αὐτὸν εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὸν 
otxov αὐτου. 52. ἔκλαιον δὲ πάν- 
τες καὶ .. . 54. αὐτὸς δὲ ἐκβαλὼν 
πάντας ἔξω", nat κρατήσας τῆς 
χειρὸς αὐτῆς, ἐφώνηδεν λέγων" 
Ἢ παῖς, ἐγείρου. 55. καὶ ἐπέό- 


‘ oa ’ ~ 
Tpemev τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτῆς, Hat 


ἐνέστη παραχρῆμα. 
Mark x. 40. 
λὼν πάντας. . . . εἰόσπόρευεται 
41. καὶ KPATT OAS τῆς χειρὸς 
του παιδίου λέγει αὐτῇ, Ταλιθαὶ 
κουΐμ, ὅ ἐότιν μεθερμηνευόμενον" 
To κοράσιον, Gol, λέγω, ἔγειρε. 
42. καὶ εὐθέως ἀνέότη τὸ πορ. 
κ.τ.λ. 


* Although this is the reading of the Cod. A (and C, except the ἔξω) and others, 


it is omitted by other ancient MSS. 


. αὐτὸς δὲ ἐκβα- 
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ported by an unknown writer, and without any corroboration, are 
absolutely incredible, and cannot prepossess any reasonable mind 
with confidence in the narrative to which they form an introduc- 
tion, and the natural distrust which they awaken is fully con- 
firmed when we find supernatural agency employed at every 
stage of the following history. 

We are told! that a certain devout centurion, named Cornelius, 
“saw in a vision plainly ” (εἶδεν ἐν ὁράματι φανερῶς) an angel of God, 
who said to him: “Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for 
a memorial before God. And now send men to Joppa, and call 
for one Simon, who is surnamed Peter, whose house is by the sea 
side.” After giving these minute directions, the angel departed, 
and Cornelius sent three messengers to Joppa. Just as they ap- 
proached the end of their journey on the morrow, Peter went up 
to the housetop to pray about the sixth hour, the usual time of 
prayer among the Jews. He became very hungry, and while his 
meal was being prepared he fell into a trance and saw heaven 
opened, and a certain vessel descending as it had been a great 
sheet let down by four corners, in which were all four-footed 
beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds of the air. “And 
there came a voice to him: Rise, Peter; kill and eat. But Peter 
said: Not so Lord; for I never ate anything common or unclean. 
And the voice came unto him again a second time: What God 
cleansed call not thou common. This was done thrice; and 
straightway the vessel was taken up into heaven.” While Peter 
“was doubting in himself” what the vision which he had seen 
meant, the men sent by Cornelius arrived, and “the Spirit said 
unto him: Behold men are seeking thee ; but arise and get thee 
down and go with them doubting nothing, for I have sent them.” 
Peter went with them on the morrow, accompanied by some of 
the brethren, and Cornelius was waiting for them with his kins- 
men and near friends whom he had called together for the pur- 
pose. “And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell 
at his feet and worshipped. But Peter took him up, saying: 
Arise ; I myself also am a man.”? Going in, he finds many per- 
sons assembled, to whom he said: “ Ye know how it is an unlaw- 
ful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or come 
unto one of another nation ; and yet God showed me that I should 
not call any man common or unclean. Therefore also 1 came 
without gainsaying when sent for. I ask, therefore, for what 
reason ye sent for me?” Cornelius narrates the particulars of his 
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2 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. pp. 152, 222; Lange, Das ap Zeit., ii. 1381; Light- 
foot, Works, viii. 215 f. 

3 x. 26; cf. xiv. 14, 15. 
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vision and continues: “ Now, thereforz, we are all present before 
God to hear all the things that have been commanded thee of the 
Lord. Then Peter opened his mouth and said: Of a truth 1 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to . 
him,’ and so on. While Peter is speaking, “the Holy Spirit fell 
on all those who heard the word. And they of the circumcision 
who believed were astonished, as many as came with Peter, be- 
cause that on the Gentiles also has been poured out the gift of 
the Holy Spirit; for they heard them speak with tongues and 
magnify God. Then answered Peter: Can any one forbid the 
water that these should not be baptized, which have received the 
Holy Spirit as well as we? And he commanded them to be bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord.” 

We shall not waste time discussing the endeavours of Kuinoel, 
Neander, Lange, Ewald, and others, to explain away as much as 
possible the supernatural elements of this narrative, for their at- 
tempts are repudiated by most apologists, and the miraculous 
phenomena are too clearly described and too closely connected 
with the course of the story to be either ignored or eliminated. 
Can such a narrative, heralded by such miracles as the instan- 
taneous cure of the paralytic Aineas, and the raising from the dead 
the maiden Dorcas be regarded as sober history? Of course 
many maintain that it can, and comparatively few have declared 
themselves against this! We have, however, merely the narra- 
tive of an unknown author to set against unvarying experience, 
and that cannot much avail. We must now endeavour to discover 
how far this episode is consistent with the rest of the facts nar- 
rated in this book itself, and with such trustworthy evidence as 
we can elsewhere bring to bear upon it. We have already in an 
earlier part of our inquiry pointed out that in the process of 
exhibiting a general parallelism between the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, a very close pendant to this narrative has been introduced 
by the author into the history of Paul. In the story of the con- 
vie Ah of Paul, the Apostle has his vision on the way to Damas- 
cus,” and about the same time the Lord in a vision desires Ananias 
(“a devout man, according to the law, having a good report of all 
the Jews that dwell” in Damascus),’ “ arise, and go to the street 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 90 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 249 f.; Gfrorer, Die 
heil, Sage, i i, p. 414 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 340 ; Overbeck, 
Zu de one , p- 151 ‘ff. : Stap, Origines, p. 52, note 1; “Zeller, Apg., p- 179 ff. 

2 ix, 

8 xxii. 12, Avavias δε TiS, ἀνὴρ εὐλαβὴς (Ε and others, εὺ Ag κατὰ 
τὸν γομοῦ, μαρτυρούμενος ὑπὸ πάντων τῶν κατοικούντων ᾿Ιουδαΐων. 
Cf. x. 1f., AVIA δὲ Ts ts Κορνήλιος vty §. Ev 6& βὴς καὶ φοβούμενος 
τὸν θεόν... 22 ..«.- μαρτυρούμενός TE ὑπὸ ὅλου τοῦ ἔθνους τῶν 
Ἰουδαίων. 
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which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one 
named Saul of Tarsus ; for behold he prayeth, and saw in a vision 
aman named Ananias coming in and putting his hand on him 
that he might receive sight.” On this occasion also the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is conferred and Saul is baptized. Whilst such mira- 
culous agency is so rare elsewhere, it is so common in the Acts of 
the Apostles that the employment of visions and of angels, under 
every circumstance, is one of the characteristics of the author, and 
may therefore be set down to his own imagination. 

No one who examines this episode attentively, we think, can 
doubt that the narrative before us is composed in apologetic inter- 
est,” and is designed to have a special bearing upon the problem 
as to the relation of the Pauline Gospel to the preaching of the 
Twelve. Baur’ has acutely pointed out the significance of the very 
place assigned to it in the general history, and its insertion im- 
mediately after the conversion of Paul, and before the commence- 
ment of his ministry, as a legitimation of his apostleship of the 
Gentiles. One point stands clearly out of the strange medley of 
’ Jewish prejudice, Christian liberalism, and supernatural inter- 
ference which constitute the elements of the story: the actual 
conviction of Peter regarding the relation of the Jew to the Gen- 
tile, that the Gospel is addressed to the former and that the Gen- 
tile is excluded,* which has to be removed by a direct supernatural 
revelation from heaven. The author recognises that this was the 
general view of the primitive Church, and this is the only parti- 
cular in which we can perceive historical truth in the narrative. 
The complicated machinery of visions and angelic messengers is 
used to justify the abandonment of Jewish restrictions, which was 
preached by Paul amidst so much virulent opposition. Peter 
anticipates and justifies Paul in his ministry of the uncircumcision, 
and the overthrow of Mosaic barriers has the sanction and seal of 
a divine command. We have to see whether the history itself does 
not betray its mythical character, not only in its supernatural 
elements, but in its inconsistency with other known or narrated 
incidents in the apostolical narrative. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to whether the 
centurion Cornelius had joined himself in any recognised degree 
to the Jewish religion before this incident, and a majority of 


lix. 10—18., 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 90 ff., 96 f., 143 anm. 1; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 151; 
Renan, Les Apétres, p. 205 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 189 f., 332. / 

3 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 90 ; Schneckenburger, Zweck d. Apostelgesch., p. 170 ff. 

4 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 91 ff.; Hbrard, Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 159 ft.; Hwald, Gesch. V.. 
Isr., vi. p. 223 f.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 339; Lightfoot, Galatians, p.. 
290 ; Olshausen, Apg., p. 158 ff.; de Pressensé, Hist., i. p. 408 f.; T'hiersch, Die K 
im ap. Z., p. 92f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 179 ff. 
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critics maintain that he is represented as a Proselyte of the Gate. 4 
The terms in which he is described, x. 2, as εὐσεβὴς καὶ φοβούμενος 
τὸν θεόν, certainly seem to indicate this, ‘and probably the point 
would not have been questioned but for the fact that the writer 
evidently intends to deal with the subject of Gentile conversion, 
with which the representation that Cornelius was already a pro- 
selyte would somewhat clash.2, Whether a proselyte or not, the 
Roman centurion is said to be “ devout and fearing God with all 
his house, giving much alms to the people, and praying to God 
always 23 and probably the ambiguity as to whether he had actu- 
ally become affiliated in any way to Mosaism is intentional. When 
Peter, however, with his scruples removed by the supernatural 
communication with which he had just been favoured, indicates 


their previous strength by the statement: “Ye know how it is an 


unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with or 
come unto one of another nation,”’* the author evidently oversteps 
the mark, and betrays the unhistorical nature of the narrative ; 
for such an affirmation not only could not have been made by 
Peter, but could only have been advanced by a writer who was 
himself a Gentile, and writing at a distance from the events de- 
scribed. There is no injunction of the Mosaic law declaring such 
intercourse unlawful, nor indeed is such a rule elsewhere heard of, 
and even apologists who refer to the point have no show of au- 
thority by which to support such a statement. Not only was 
there no legal prohibition, but it is impossible to conceive that 
there was any such exclusiveness practised by traditional injunc- 
tion.’ As de Wette appropriately remarks, moreover, even if such 


1 Bleek, Hinl., p. 370; Credner, Das N. T., ii. p. 28; Davidson, Int, N.T., ii. p. 
250 ; von Dollinger, Christ. u. Kirche, p. 49; Hbrard, Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 161; Jowett, 
The Eps. of St. Paul, ii. p. 19; Kuinoel, Comm, N.T. Ὁ», iv. p. 358 ; Lange, Das ap Z., 
11. p. 131 £.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 338 f.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 215 fi: 
Milman, Hist of Chr. , i. p. 382 f.; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 92; "Olshausen, Apg., 
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a prohibition existed as regards idolators, it would still be incon- 
ceivable how it could apply to Cornelius: “a righteous man and 
fearing God, and of good report among all the nation of the 
Jews. ! It is also inconsistent with the zeal for proselytism dis- 
played by the Pharisees,” the strictest sect of the Jews; and the 
account given by Josephus of the conversion of Izates of Adia- 
bene is totally against it. There is a slight trait which, added 
to others, tends to complete the demonstration of the unhistori- 
cal character of this representation. Peter is said to have lived 
many days in Joppa with one Simon, a tanner, and it is in his 
house that the messengers of Cornelius find him. Now the 
tanner’s trade was considered impure amongst the Jews,® and it 
was almost pollution to live in Simon’s house. It is argued by 
some commentators that the fact that Peter lodged there is men- 
tioned to show that he had already emancipated himself from 
Jewish prejudices. However this may be, it is strangely incon- 
sistent that a Jew who has no objection to live with a tanner 
should, at the same time, consider it unlawful to hold intercourse 
of any kind with a pious Gentile, who, if not actually a Proselyte 
of the Gate, had every qualification for becoming one. This in- 
difference to the unclean and polluting trade of the tanner, more- 
over, is inconsistent with the reply which Peter gives to the 
voice which bids him slay and eat: “ Not so, Lord, for I never 
ate anything common or unclean.” No doubt the intercourse to 
which Peter refers indicates, or at least includes, eating and 
drinking with one of another country, and this alone could pre- 
sent any intelligible difficulty, for the mere transaction of busi- 
ness or conversation with strangers must have been daily neces- 
sary to the Jews. It must be remarked, however, that, when 
Peter makes the statement which we are discussing, nothing 
whatever is said of eating with the Centurion or sitting with him 
at table. This leads to a striking train of reflection upon the 
whole episode. It isa curious thing that the supernatural vision, 
which is designed to inform Peter and the Apostles that the 
Gentiles might be received into the Church, should take the form 
of a mere declaration that the distinction of clean and unclean 
animals was no longer binding, and that he might indifferently 
kill and eat. One might have thought that, on the supposition 
that Heaven desired to give Peter and the Church a command to 
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admit the Gentiles unconditionally to the benefits of the Gospel, 


this would be simply and clearly stated. This was not done at 
all, and the intimation by which Peter supposes himself justified 
in considering it lawful to go to Cornelius is, in the first place, 
merely on the subject of animals defined as clean and unclean, 
Doubtless the prohibition as to certain meats might tend to con- 
tinue the separation between Jew and Gentile, and the disregard 
_of such distinctions of course promoted general intercourse with 
strangers ; but this by no means explains why the abrogation of 
this distinction is made the intimation to receive Gentiles into 
the Church. When Peter returns to Jerusalem we are told that 
“they of the circumcision ”—that is to say, the whole Church 
there, since at that period all were “of the circumcision,” and 
this phrase further indicates that the writer has no historical 
stand-point—contended with him. The subject of the contention 
we might suppose was the baptism of Gentiles; but not so: the 
charge brought against him was: “Thou wentest in to men un- 
circumcised, and didst eat with them.”! The subject of Paul’s 
dispute with Peter at Antioch simply was that, “before that cer- 
tain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
they came he withdrew, fearing them of the circumcision.”? That 
the whole of these passages should turn merely on the fact of 
eating with men who were uncircumcised, is very suggestive, and 
as the Church at Jerusalem make no allusion to the baptism of 
uncircumcised Gentiles, it would lead to the inference that noth- 
ing was known of such an event, and that the circumstance was 
simply added to some other narrative; and this.is rendered all 
the more probable by the fact that, in the affair at Antioch as 
well as throughout the Epistle to the Galatians, Peter is very far 
from acting as one who had been the first to receive uncireum- 
cised Gentiles freely into the Church. 

It is usually admitted that the vision of Peter abrogated the 
distinction of clean and unclean animals so long existing in the 
Mosaic law,’ but there is no evidence that any subsequent grad- 
ual abandonment of the rule was ascribed to such a command ; 
and it is remarkable that Peter himself not only does not, as we 
shall presently see, refer to this vision as authority for disregard- 
ing the distinction of clean and unclean meats, and for otherwise 
considering nothing common or unclean, but. acts as if sucha 
vision had never taken place. The famous decree of the Council 
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of Jerusalem, moreover, makes no allusion to any modification of 
the Mosaic law in the case of Jewish Christians, whatever relaxa- 
tion it may seem to grant to Gentile converts, and there is no ex- 
ternal evidence of any kind whatever that so important an 
abolition of ancient legal prescriptions was thus introduced into 
Christendom. 

We have, however, fortunately one test of the historical value 
of this whole episode, to which we have already briefly referred, 
but which we must now more closely apply. Paul himself, in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, narrates the particulars of a scene 
between himself and Peter at Antioch, of which no mention is 
made in the Acts of the Apostles, and we think that no one can 
fairly consider that episode without being convinced that it is 
utterly irreconcilable with the supposition that the vision which 
we are now examining can ever have appeared to Peter, or that 
he can have played the part attributed to him in the conversion 
and baptism of uncircumcised Gentiles. Paul writes: “ But when 
Cephas came to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he 
was condemned. For before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles, but when they came he withdrew, and 
separated himself, fearing them of the circumcision, and the other 
Jews also joined in his hypocrisy.”! It will be remembered that 
“they of the circumcision” in Jerusalem, at the head of whom 
was James, from whom came those “of the circumcision” of 
whom Peter was afraid at Antioch, contended with Peter for 
going in “ to men uncircumcised and eating with them,’? the very 
thing which was in question at Antioch. In the Acts, Peter is 
represented as defending his conduct by relating the divine 
vision under the guidance of which he acted, and the author 
states as the result that, “When they heard these things they 
held their peace and glorified God, saying: Then to the Gentiles 
also God gave repentance unto life.”* This is the representation 
of the author of the vision and of the conversion of Cornelius, 
but very different is his conduct as described by the Apostle 
Paul, very dissimilar the phenomena presented by a narrative 
upon which we can rely. The “certain who came from James ” 
can never have heard of the direct communication from Heaven 
which justified Peter's conduct, and can never have glorified God 
in the manner described, or Peter could not have had any reason 
to fear them; for a mere reference to his vision, and to the sanc- 
tion of the Church of Jerusalem, must have been sufficient to 
reconcile them to his freedom. Then, is it conceivable that after 
such a vision, and after being taught by God himself not to call 
any man or thing common or unclean, Peter could have acted as 
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he did for fear of them of the circumcision? His conduct is con- 
vincing evidence that he knew as little of any such vision as 
those who came from James. On the other hand, if we require 
further proof it is furnished by the Apostle Paul himself. Is it 
conceivable, we again ask, that if such an episode had ever really 
occurred the Apostle Paul would not have referred to it upon this 
occasion ? What more appropriate argument could he have used, 
what more legitimate rebuke could he have administered, than 
merely to have reminded Peter of his own vision? He both 
rebukes him and argues, but his rebuke and his argument have 
quite a different complexion; and we confidently affirm that no 
one can read that portion of the Epistle to the Galatians without 
feeling certain that, had the writer been aware of such a divine 
communication—and we think it must be conceded without 
question that, if it had taken place, he must have been aware of 
it'—he would have referred to so direct and important an 
authority. Neither here nor in the numerous places where such 
an argument would have been so useful to the Apostle does Paul 
betray the slightest knowledge of the episode of Cornelius. The 
historic occurrence at Antioch, so completely ignored by the 
Author of the Acts, totally excludes the mythical story of 
Cornelius.” 

There are merely one or two other points in connection with 
the episode to which we must call attention. In his address to 
Cornelius, Peter says, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons ” (οὐκ ἔστιν προσωπολήμπτης ὁ θεός). Now this 
is not only a thoroughly Pauline sentiment, but Paul has more 
than once made use of precisely the same expression. Rom. ii. 
11. “For there is no respect of persons with God” (οὐ γάρ ἐστιν 
προσωπολημψία παρὰ τῷ θεῷ), and, again, Gal. ii. 6, “ God respecteth 
no man’s person” (πρόσωπον ὃ θεὸς ἀνθρώπου οὐ λαμβάνει). The 
Author of the Acts was certainly acquainted with the epistles of 
Paul, and the very manner in which he represents Peter as 
employing this expression betrays the application of a sentiment 
previously in his mind, “ Of a truth I perceive,” ὅσο. The cireum- 
stance confirms what Paul had already said* Then, in the 
defence of his conduct at Jerusalem, Peter is represented as 
saying: “And I remember the word of the Lord, how he said, 


1 Indeed the reference to this case, supposed to be made by Peter himself, in 
Paul’s presence, excludes the idea of ignorance, if the Acts be treated as his- 
torical. 

2 Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 415; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 151 ; Schweg- 
ler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 119 £., 127 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 185 ff. 

3 Cf. Ephes. vi. 9, Col. iii. 25. : 

4 Compare further x. 35 ff. with Rom. ii. iii, &c. The sentiments and even the 
words are Pauline. 
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John indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit.” Now these words are by all the Gospels put 
into the mouth of John the Baptist, and not of Jesus? but the 
Author of the Acts seems to put them into the mouth of Jesus 
at the beginning of the work,’ and their repetition here is only 
an additional proof of the fact that the episode of Cornelius, as 
it stands before us, is not historical, but is merely his own 
composition. 

The whole of this narrative, with its complicated series of 
miracles, is evidently composed to legitimate the free reception 
into the Christian Church of Gentile converts and, to emphasise 
the importance of the divine ratification of their admission, Peter 
is made to repeat to the Church of Jerusalem the main incidents 
which had just been fully narrated. On the one hand, the pre- 
vious Jewish exclusiveness of both Peter and of the Church is 
displayed, first, in the resistance of the Apostle, which can only 
be overcome by the vision and the direct order of the Holy 
Spirit, and by the manifest outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
Centurion and his household ; and second, in the contention of 
them of the circumcision, which is only overcome by an account 
of the repeated signs of divine purpose and approval. The uni 
versality of the Gospel could not be more broadly proclaimed 
than in the address of Peter to Cornelius. Not the Jews alone, 
“but in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is acceptable to him.” Pauline principles are thus antici- 
pated and, as we have pointed out, are expressed almost in the 
words of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The Jews who go with 
Peter were astonished because that on the Gentiles also had 
been poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit,> and the Church of 
Jerusalem, on hearing of these things, glorified God that repent- 
ance unto life had been given to the Gentiles. It is impossible 
that the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of the Church 
could be more prominently signified than by this episode, intro- 
duced by prodigious miracles and effected by supernatural machi- 
nery. Where, however, are the consequences of this marvellous 
recognition of the Gentiles? It does not in the slightest degree 
preclude the necessity for the Council, which we shall presently 
consider ; it does not apparently exercise any influence on James 
and the Church of Jerusalem ; Peter, indeed, refers vaguely to it, 
but as a matter out of date and almost forgotten ; Paul, in all his 
disputes with the emissaries of the Church of Jerusalem, in all 
his pleas for the freedom of his Gentile converts, never makes 


1 xi. 16. 2 Mt. iii, 11, Mk. i. 8, Luke iii. 16, John i. 26, 33. 
3 i. δ, 4 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 184 f. 
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the slightest allusion to it; it remains elsewhere unknown, and 
so far as any evidence woes, utterly without influence upon the 
primitive Church.’ This will presently become more apparent; 

but already it is clear enough to those who will exercise calm 
reason that it is impossible to consider this narrative with its 


tissue of fruitless miracles as a historical account of the develop- 
ment of the Church. 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 91 ff. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 183 ff. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED. PAUL THE 
APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES. 


WE have now arrived at the point in our examination of the 
Acts in which we have the inestimable advantage of being able 
to compare the narrative of the unknown Author with the dis- 
tinct statements of the Apostle Paul. In doing sd, we must re- 
member that the Author must have been acquainted with the 
Epistles which are now before us, and supposing it to be his pur- 

ose to present a certain view of the transactions in question, 
whether for apologetic or conciliatory reasons or any other cause, 
it is obvious that it would not be reasonable to expect divergen- 
ces of so palpable a nature that any reader of the letters must 
at once too clearly perceive such contradictions. When the Acts 
were written, it is true, the Author could not have known that 
the Epistles of Paul were to attain the high canonical position 
which they now occupy, and might, therefore, use his materials 
more freely; still a certain superficial consistency it would be 
natural to expect. Unfortunately, our means of testing the state- 
ments of the Author are not so minute as is desirable, although 
_they are often of much value, and seeing the great facility with 
which, by apparently slight alterations and omissions, a different 
complexion can be given to circumstances regarding which no 
very full details exist elsewhere, we must be prepared to seize 
every indication which may enable us to form a just estimate of 
the nature of the writing which we are examining. 

In the first two chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians, the 
Apostle Paul relates particulars regarding some important epochs 
of his life, which likewise enter into the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The Apostle gives an account of his own proceed- 
ings immediately after his conversion, and of the visit which 
about that time he paid to Jerusalem; and, further, of a second 
visit to Jerusalem fourteen years later, and to these we must now 
direct our attention. We defer consideration of the narrative of 
the actual conversion of Paul for the present, and merely intend 
here to discuss the movements and conduct of the Apostle imme- 
diately subsequent to that event. The Acts of the Apostles repre- 
sent Paul as making five journeys to Jerusalem subsequent to his 
joining the Christian body. The first, ix. 26 ff., takes place imme- 
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diately after his conversion ; the second, xi. 30, xii. 25, is upon an 
occasion when the Church at Antioch are represented as sendi 
relief to the brethren of Judzea by the hands of Barnabas an 
Saul, during a time of famine ; the third visit to Jerusalem, xy. 1 
ff., Paul likewise pays in company with Barnabas, both being sent 
by the Church of Antioch to confer with the Apostles and Elders 
as to the necessity of circumcision, and the obligation to observe 
the Mosaic law in the case of Gentile converts ; the fourth, xviii. 
21 ff., when he goes to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila, “ having 
shaved his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow;” and the fifth 
and last, xxi. 15 ff. when the disturbance took place in the temple 
which led to his arrest and journey to Rome. The circumstances 
and general character of these visits to Jerusalem, and more espe- 
cially of that on which the momentous conference is described as 
having taken place, are stated with so much precision, and they 
present features of such marked difference, that it might have 
been supposed there could not have been any difficulty in identi- — 
fying, with certainty, at least the visits to which the Apostle re- 
fers in his letter, more especially as upon both occasions he men- 
tions important particulars which characterised those visits. Jt 
is a remarkable fact, however, that, such are the divergences be- 
tween the statements of the unknown Author and of the Apostle, 
upon no point has there been more discussion amongst critics and 
divines from the very earliest times, or more decided difference 
of opinion. Upon general grounds, it has been seen, there has 
been good reason to doubt the historical character of the Acts. 
Is it not a singular suggestive circumstance that, when it is pos- 
sible to compare the authentic representations of Paul with the 
narrative of the Acts, even apologists perceive so much opening 
for doubt and controversy ? | 
The visit described in the ninth chapter of the Acts is gene- 
rally! identified with that which is mentioned in the first chapter 
of the Epistle. This unanimity, however, arises mainly from the 
circumstance that both writers clearly represent that visit as the 
first which Paul paid to Jerusalem after his conversion, for the 
details of the two narratives are anything but in agreement with 
each other. Although, therefore, critics are forced to agree as to © 
the bare identity of the visit, this harmony is immediately dis- 
turbed on examining the two accounts, and whilst the one 8 | 
find the statements in the Acts reconcileable with those of Paul, 
a large body more or less distinctly declare them to be contradic- 
tory and unhistorical.2 In order that the question at issue may 


1 There have, however, been differences of opinion also regarding this. 
2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 121 ff.; Brandes, Des Ap. Paul. Sendschr. an Die Gal., 
1869, p. 77 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 218; Hichhorn, Einl., iii. p. 23 ff. ; 
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be fairly laid before the reader, we shall give the two accounts in 


parallel columns. 


Aots ix. 19 ff. ‘ 


19. And he was certain days 
eras τιν aS) with the disciples in 

amascus, 

20. And immediately (εὐθέως) was 
preaching Jesus in the synagogues, 
&e., &e. 

21. And all that heard him were 
amazed, saying, &c. 

22. But Saul was increasing in 
strength more and more, and con- 
founding the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this is the 
Christ. 

23. And after many days (ἡμέραι 
ἑκαν αἱ) were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him; 24. But their 
plot was known to Saul. And they 
were even watching the gates day 
and night to kill him. 

25. But the disciples took him by 
night, and let him down through the 
wall in a basket. , 

26. And when he came to Jeru- 
salem he was assaying to join him- 
self to the disciples; but all were 
afraid of him, not believing that he 
is a disciple. 

27. But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the Apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he saw the 
Lord in the way, and that he spake 
to him ; and how he preached boldly 
at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 

28. And he was with them coming 
in and going out at Jerusalem, 
pregung boldly in the name of the 

ord, ΄ 

29. And he was speaking and dis- 
puting against the Grecian Jews ; but 
they took counsel to slay him. 

30. But when the brethren knew, 
they brought him down to Caesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. 


Ep. to Gat. i. 15 fff. 


15. But when it pleased God... 

16. To reveal his son in me, that 
2 πάχη preach him among the Gen- 
tiles ; 
immediately (εὐθέως) I conferred not 
with flesh and blood ; 

17. Neither went I up to Jerusa- 
lem to those who were Apostles be- 
fore me ; but I went away into Ara- 
bia, and returned again into Damas- 
cus. 


18. Then after three years I went 
up to Jerusalem to visit! Cephas, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 

19. But other of the apostles saw 
I not save James the Lord’s brother. 

20. Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before God I lie 
not. 

21. Thereafter I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 

22. But I was unknown by face 
unto the churches of Judsea which 
were in Christ ; but they were only 
hearing that he who formerly perse- 
cuted us is now preaching the faith 
which once he was destroying: and 
they glorified God in me. 


Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. 


p. 412 f. ; Hausrath, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., iv. p, 419 ; 


Hilgenfeld, Galaterbrief, 1852, p. 121 ff.; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 32 ff.; Meyer, Apg., 


Ρ 230; Galaterbr. 5te. Aufl., p. 39 ff.; Overbeck, Zude W. Apg., p 


. 140 ff.; Renan, 


es Apdtres, p. xxx. ff., 208 note 1; Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 368 f. ; 


Schneckenburger, Apg., 


p. 167; Schwanbeck, Quellan, u. 5. w., p. 31 f. ; Straat- 


man, Paulus, p. 33 ff., 47 f., 98; Stap, Origines, p. 159 ff.; De Wette, Apg., p. 
142 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 201 ff. Cf. Hwald, Gesch, V. Isr., vi., p. 398 f., 401 ff. ; 
Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv., p. 308 ; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm. iv., 1844, p. 
31 f. 1 To become acquainted with. 
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Now, it is obvious that the representation in the Acts of what 
Paul did after his conversion differs very widely from the account 
which the Apostle himself gives of the matter. In the first place, 
not a word is said in the former of the journey into Arabia ; but, 
on the contrary, it is excluded, and the statement which replaces 
it directly contradicts that of Paul. The Apostle says that after 
his conversion : “ Immediately! (εὐθέως) I conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” but “went away into Arabia.” The Author of the 
Acts says that he spent “some days” (ἡμέρας τινάς) with the dis- 
ciples in Damascus, and “immediately ” (εὐθέως) began to preach 
in the synagogues. Paul’s feelings are so completely misrepre- 
sented that, instead of that desire for retirement and solitude 
which his words express,” he is described as straightway plunging 
into the vortex of public life in Damascus. The general apolo- 
getic explanation is, that the Author of the Acts either was not 
aware of the journey into Arabia, or that, his absence there havy- 
ing been short, he did not consider it necessary to mention it. 
There are no data for estimating the length of time which Paul 
spent in Arabia, but the fact that the Apostle mentions it with 
so much emphasis proves not only that he attached much weight 
to the episode, but that the duration of his visit could not have 
been unimportant. In any case the Author of the Acts, whether 
ignorantly or not, boldly describes the Apostle as doing precisely 
what he did not. To any ordinary reader, moreover, his whole 
account of Paul’s preaching at Damascus certainly excludes alto- 
gether the idea of such a journey, and the argument that it can 
be inserted anywhere is purely arbitrary. There are many theories 
amongst apologists, however, as to the part of the narrative in 
Acts, in which the Arabian journey can be placed. By some it is 
assigned to a period before he commenced his active labours, and 
therefore before ix. 20,3 from which the words of the author re- 
pulse it with singular clearness; others intercalate it with even 
less reason between ix. 20 and 21;4a few discover some indica- 
tion of it in the μᾶλλον ἐνεδυναμοῦτο of ver. 22,5 an expression, how- 
ever, which refuses to be forced into such service ; a greater 
number place it in the ἡμέραι ἱκαναί of ver. 23,6 making that elas- 


1 Dr. Ellicott remarks, ‘‘ straightway ; the word standing prominently forward, 
and implying that he not only avoided conference with men, but did so from the 
very first.” St. Paul Ep, to the Gal., 4th ed., p. 16. 

2 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 90. 

3 Lightfoot, Ib., p. 90,n. 1; Robinson, Acts, p. 50. 

4 Beelen, Act. Apost., p. 260. 

5 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 103. 

6 Bisping, Ex. H’buch N. T., vi. 1, 1863, p. 187; Hackett, Acts, p. 138; Hein- 
richs, N. T. Gr., Act. Apost., i. p. 230; Humphrey, Acts, p. 83 £.; Lange, Das ap. 
Z., i. p. 97; Meyer, Apg., p. 228; Galaterbr., p. 39; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 122, 
anm 1; Oertel, Paulus, p. 58, anm. 2. Cf. Hilicott, St. Paul Ep. to the Galatians, 
4th ed., p. 18 ; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 180. 
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tic phrase embrace this as well as other difficulties till it snaps. 
under the strain. It seems evident to an unprejudiced reader 
that the ἡμέραι ἱκαναί are represented as passed in Damascus.) And 
lastly, some critics place it after ix. 25, regardless of Paul’s state- 
ment that from Arabia he returned again to Damascus, which,, 
under the circumstances mentioned in Acts, he was not likely to- 
do, and indeed it is obvious that he is there supposed to have at 
once gone from Damascus to Jerusalem. These attempts at re- 
conciliation are useless. It is of no avail to find time into which 
a journey to Arabia and the stay there might be forcibly thrust. 
There still remains the fact that so far from the Arabian visit.’ 
being indicated in the Acts, the εὐθέως of ix. 20, compared with 
the εὐθέως of Gal. i. 16, positively excludes it, and proves that the: 
narrative of the former is not historical. 3 
There is another point in the account in Acts which further 
demands attention. The impression conveyed by the narrative 
is that Paul went up to Jerusalem not very long after his con- 
version. The omission of the visit to Arabia shortens the inter- 
val before he did so, by removing causes of delay, and whilst no. 
expressions are used which imply a protracted stay in Damascus, 
incidents are introduced which indicate that the purpose of the 
writer was to represent the Apostle as losing no time after his. 
conversion before associating himself with the elder Apostles and 
obtaining their recognition of his ministry; and this view, we 
shall see, is confirmed by the peculiar account which is given of 
what took place at Jerusalem. The Apostle distinctly states, 1. 
18, that three years after his conversion he went up to visit. 
Peter.* In the Acts he is represented as spending “some days” 
(ἡμέρας τινάς) with the disciples, and the only other chronological 
indication given is that after “many days” (ἡμέραι ἱκαναΐ) the plot 
occurred which forced him to leave Damascus. It is argued that 
ἡμέραι ἱκαναί is an indefinite period, which may, according to the 
usage of the author‘ indicate a considerable space of time, and 
certainly rather express a long than a short period.® The fact is, 
however, that the instances cited are evidence, in themselves, 


1 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 103 ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 213 ; Stap, Origi- 
nes, p. 163; Zeller, Apg., p. 203 Υ 

2 We shall not discuss the indication given in 2 Cor. xi. 32 of the cause of his 
leaving Damascus, although several contradictory statements seem to be contained 
in it. 

8 “The ‘straightway’ of ver. 16leads to this conclusion : ‘ At first I conferred 
not with flesh and blood, it was only after the lapse of three years that 1 went to 
Jerusalém.’” Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 83. 

4 Acts ix. 43, xviii. 18, xvii. 7; Lightfoot, Tb., p. 89, note 3. : 

5 «The difference between the vague ‘ many days’ of the Acts and the definite: 
‘three years’ of the Epistle is such as might be expected from the circumstances. 
of the two writers.” Lightfoot, Ib., p. 89, note 3. 
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against the supposition that the author can have had any inten- 
tion of expressing a period of three years by the words ἡμέραι 
ixavat, We suppose that no one has ever suggested that Peter 
staid three years in the house of Simon the tanner at Joppa (ix. 
43); or, that when it is said that Paul remained “many days” at 
Corinth after the insurrection of Jews, the author intends to 
speak of some years, when in fact the ἡμέραι ἱκαναί contrasted with 
the expression (xviii. 11): “he continued there a year and six 
months,’ used regarding his stay previous to that disturbance, 
evidently reduces the “ yet many days ” subsequently spent there 
to a very small compass. Again, has any one ever suggested that 
in the account of Paul’s voyage to Rome, where it is said (xxvii. 
‘7) that, after leaving Myrra “and sailing slowly many days” 
(ἡμέραι ixavai), they had scarcely got so far as Cnidus, an interval 
of months, not to say years, is indicated? It is impossible to 
suppose that, by such an expression, the writer intended to indi- 
ate a period of three years.! That the narrative of the Acts ac- 
tually represents Paul as going up to Jerusalem soon after his 
‘conversion, and certainly not merely at the end of three years, is 
obvious from the statement in ver. 26, that when Paul arrived at 
Jerusalem, and was assaying to join himself to the disciples, all 
were afraid of him, and would not believe in his conversion. It 
is impossible to suppose that the author could have stated this, if 
he had desired to imply that Paul had already been a Christian, 
and publicly preached with so much success at Damascus, for 
three years.? Indeed, the statements in ix. 26 are irreconcilable 
with the declaration of the Apostle, whatever view be taken of 
the previous narrative of the Acts. If it be supposed that the 
author wishes to describe the visit to Jerusalem as taking place 
three years after his conversion, then the ignorance of that event 
-amongst the brethren there and their distrust of Paul are utterly 
inconsistent and incredible ; whilst if, on the other hand, he re- 
presents the Apostle as going to Jerusalem with but little delay 
in Damascus, as we contend he does, then there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the Acts, whilst thus giving a narrative con- 
sistent with itself, certainly distinctly contradicts the deliberate 
-assertions of the Apostle. It is absolutely incredible that the con- 
version of a well-known persecutor of the Church (viii. 3 ff.), ef- 
‘fected in a way which is represented as so sudden and supernat- 
ural, and accompanied by a supposed vision of the Lord, could 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 121 f.; Brandes, Sendschr. an ἃ. Gal., p. 77; Lekebusch, 
Apg., p. 283; Meyer, Apg., p. 230; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 142; Zeller, 
Apg., p. 208 ff. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 122; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 283; Meyer, Apg., p. 230; 
-Oertel, Paulus, p. 58 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 142; Trip, Paulus, p. 66 
ff.; De Wette, Apg., p. 142. 
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for three years have remained unknown to the community of 
Jerusalem. So striking a triumph for Christianity must have 
been rapidly made known throughout the Church, and the fact 
that he who formerly persecuted was now zealously preaching 
the faith which once he destroyed must long have been declared 
in Jerusalem, which was in such constant communication with 
Damascus. 

The Author of the Acts continues in the same strain, stating 
that Barnabas, under the circumstances just described, took Paul 
and brought him to the Apostles (πρὸς τοὺς ἀποστόλους), and de- 
clared to them the particulars of his vision and conversion, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus.!_ No doubt is loft that 
this is the first intimation the Apostles had received of such ex- 
traordinary events. After this, we are told that Paul was with 
them coming in and going out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly in 
the name of the Lord. Here again the declaration of Paul is ex-. . 
plicit, and distinctly contradicts this story both in the letter and 
the spirit. He makes no mention of Barnabas. He states that. 
he went to Jerusalem specially with the view of making the ac- 
quaintance of Peter, with whom he remained fifteen days; but 
he emphatically says: “But other of the Apostles saw I not, save 
(εἰ μὴ) Jaines, the Lord’s brother ;” and then he adds the solemn 
declaration regarding his account of this visit: “ Now the things 
which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” It is dif- 
ficult to avoid the impression that some other version of this 
story was current which the Apostle desired to correct ; and, con- 
sidering his character and position, probably a narrative such as. 
that before us in the Acts would have been supremely displeasing 
tohim. Instead of being presented “to the Apostles,” and going 
in and out with them at Jerusalem, we have here the emphatic 
assurance that, in addition to Peter, Paul saw no one except 
“ James, the Lord’s brother.” There has been much discussion as to 
theidentity of this James,and whether he was an apostle or not, but. 
into this it is unnecessary for us to enter. Most writers agree at 
least that he is the same James, the head of the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, whom we again frequently meet with in the Pauline Epis- 
tles and in the Acts, and notably in the account of the Apostolic 
Council. The exact interpretation to be put upon the expression 
εἰ μὴ ᾿Ιάκωβον has also been the subject of great controversy, the 
question being whether James is here really called an apostle or 
not ; whether εἰ μὴ is to be understood as applying solely to the 
verb, in which case the statement would mean that he saw no. 
other of the Apostles, but only James ;? or to the whole phrase 


1 ix. 27. 
2 Bleek, Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1059; Credner, Das N. T., i. p. 44; Jowett, 
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which would express that he had seen no other of the Apostles 
save James.' It is admitted by many of those who think that in 
thiscase the latter signification must be adopted that grammatically 
either interpretation is permissible. Even supposing that rightly 
or wrongly James is here referred to as an Apostle, the statement 
of the Acts is, in spirit, quite opposed to that of the Epistle ; for 
when we are told that Paul is brought “to the Apostles” (πρὸς 
τοὺς ἀποστόλους), the linguistic usage of the writer implies that he 
means much more than merely Peter and James. It seems im- 
possible to reconcile the statement, ix. 27, with the solemn assu- 
rance of Paul,? and if we accept what the Apostle says as truth, 
and we cannot doubt it, it must be admitted that the account in 
the Acts is unhistorical. 

We arrive at the very same conclusion on examining the rest 
of the narrative. In the Acts, Paul is represented as being with 
the Apostles going in and out, preaching openly in Jerusalem, 
and disputing with the Grecian Jews.? No limit is here put to 
his visit, and it is difficult to conceive that what is narrated is 
intended to describe a visit of merely fifteen days. A subsequent 
statement in the Acts, however, explains and settles the point. 
Paul is represented as declaring to King Agrippa, xxvi. 19 f.: 
“ Wherefore, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the hea- 
venly vision, but first unto those in Damascus, and throughout 
all the region of Judzea, and to the Gentiles, I was declaring that 
they should repent and turn to God,” &c. However this may be, 
the statement of Paul does not admit the interpretation of such 
public ministry. His express purpose in going to Jerusalem was, 
not to preach, but to make the acquaintance of Peter; and it was 
a marked characteristic of Paul to avoid preaching in ground 
already occupied by the other Apostles before him.* Not only is 
the account in Acts apparently excluded by such considerations 
and by the general tenor of the epistle, but it is equally so by the 


Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 219; Winer, P. ad Gal. Ep., 1859, p. 52; cf. Gramm, N. 
T., Sprachid., 1867, iii. § 67 6. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, p. 127. 

1 Hilicott, Galatians, Ὁ. 19; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 84; Meyer, Galaterbr., p. 
42; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iv., 1844, p. 31 f.; Usteri, Br. an die Galater., 
1833, p. 31; Wieseler, Comm. Br. an die Gal., 1859, p. 73. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 125 f.; Bleek, Hinl. p. 364; Brandes, Sendschr. an. ἃ. 
Gal., p. 77 £.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 213 ; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 413; 
Hausrath, Der Ap. Paulus, p. 141 ; in Schenkel’s Bib, Lex. ,iv. p. 419 ; Hilgenfeld, 
Galaterbr., p. 122 f., 124 f.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 308 ; Krenkel, 
Paulus, p. 44 f.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 283; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 127f.; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 145 ; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 167 f., 180 f.; Schra- 
der, Der Ap. P., v. p. 5380; Scholten, Het Paulin. Ev., p. 448; Schwanbeck, 
Quellen, ἃ. s. w., p. 31 f.; Stap, Origines, p. 165 ff.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 47 f.; 
Trip, Paulus, p. 70; Zeller, Apg., p. 205f. Cf. Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., 1844, 
iv, p. 31 f. 3 ix, 28 f. 

4 2 Cor. x. 14ff. Cf. Rom. xv. 20. 
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direct words of the Apostle (i. 22): “1 was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judzea.” It is argued that the term: “churches of 
Judea” excludes Jerusalem.! It might possibly be asserted with 
‘reason that such an expression as “the churches of Jerusalem” 
might exclude the churches of Judzea, but to say that the Apostle, 
writing elsewhere to the Galatians of a visit to Jerusalem, and of 
his conduct at that time, intends, when speaking of the “ churches 
of Judea,’ to exclude the principal city, seems to us arbitrary and 
unwarrantable. The whole object of the Apostle is to show the 
precy of his visit and his independence of the elder Apostles. 

e does not use the expression as a contrast to Jerusalem. Noth- 
ing in his account leads one to think of any energetic preaching 
during the visit, and the necessity of finding some way of exclud- 
ing Jerusalem from the Apostle’s expression is simply thrust upon 
apologists by the account in Acts. Two passages are referred to 
as supporting the exclusion of Jerusalem from “the churches of 
Judea.” In John 111. 22, weread: “ After these things came Jesus 
and his disciples into the land of Judea.” In the preceding chapter 
he is described as being at Jerusalem. We have already said 
enough about the geographical notices of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel.?, Even those who do not admit that he was not a native 
of Palestine are agreed that he wrote in another country and for 
foreigners. “The land of Judea,” was therefore a natural expres- 
sion superseding the necessity of giving a more minute local 
indication which would have been of little use. The second 
instance appealed to, though more doubtfully,? is Heb. xiii. 24: 
“They from Italy salute you.” We are at a loss to understand 
how this is supposed to support the interpretation adopted. It is 
impossible that if Paul went in and out with the Apostles, 
preached boldly in Jerusalem, and disputed with the Hellenistic 
Jews, not to speak of what is added, Acts xxvi.19f,, he could say 
that he was unknown by face to the churches of Judza. There 
is nothing, we may remark, which limits his preaching to the Gre- 
cian Jews. Whilst apologists maintain that the two accounts are 
reconcilable, many of them frankly admit that the account in 
Acts requires correction from that in the Epistle;* but, on the 
other hand, a still greater number of critics pronounce the narra- 
tive in the Acts contradictory to the statements of Paul.° 


1 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 10; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 85 ; Meyer, Gal., p. 
46 ; Moeller, Zu de Wette, Br. an d. Gal., p. 21; Trip, Paulus, p. 71 ; De Wetie, 
ee die Gal., p. 21; Wieseler, Br. an die Gal., p. 86 f.; Winer, P. ad Gal. Ep., 


. 53. 

Pe S. R., p. 661 £. 3 Compare n. 1, above. 

4 Bleek, Einl., p. 364£.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 403, anm. 1 ; Sendschr. 
d. Ap Paulus, 1857, p. 68f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 92; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 
127 ff. i 
5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 126 £.; Brandes, Gal., p. 77£.; Davidson, Int, N. T., ii. p. 
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There remains another point upon which a few remarks must 
be made. In Acts ix. 29f. the cause of Paul’s hurriedly leaving 
Jerusalem is a plot of the Grecian Jews to kill him. Paul does 
not in the Epistle refer to any such matter, but, in another part 
of the Acts, Paul is represented as relating, xxii..17 f.: “And it 
came to pass, that, when I returned to Jerusalem and was pray- 
ing in the temple, I was in a trance and saw him saying unto me: 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will 
not receive thy witness concerning me,” &c., &e. This account 
differs, therefore, even from the previous narrative in the same 
book, yet critics are agreed that the visit during which the Apostle 
is said to have seen this vision was that which we are discussing. ἢ 
The writer is so little a historian working from substantial facts 
that he forgets the details of his own previous statements; and in 
the account of the conversion of Paul, for instance, he thrice 
repeats the story with emphatic and irreconcilable contradictions. 
We have already observed his partiality for visions, and such su- 
pernatural agency is so ordinary a matter with him that, in the 
first account of this visit, he altogether omits the vision, although 
he must have known of it then quite as much as on the second 
oceasion. ‘The Apostle, in his authentic and solemn account of 
this visit, gives no hint of any vision, and leaves no suggestion 
éven of that public preaching which is described in the earlier, 
and referred to in the later, narrative in the Acts.2 If we had no 
other grounds for rejecting the account as unhistorical this mira- 
culous vision, added as an after-thought, would have warranted 
our doing so. 

Passing on now to the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we find that Paul writes: “Then, after fourteen years, 
again I went up to Jerusalem...” (ἔπειτα διὰ δεκατεσσάρων ἐτῶν πάλιν 
ἀνέβην εἰς Ἱεροσόλυμα...). He states the particulars of what took 
place upon the occasion of this second visit with a degree of 


213 f.; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 419 ; Hausrath, in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 419 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 123 ff. ; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 44 f. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. 
Apg., p. 146 ; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxx. ff., 209, n. 2; Stap, Origines, p. 165 f.; 
et eum Paulus, p. 33 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 207 ἢ. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, p. 

1 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 9 ; Bleek, Einl., p. 364; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. 
Gesch., p. 719; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1860, p. 112 ; Lightfoot, Galatians, 
p. 92, n. 2; Meyer, Apg., p. 231; Olshausen, Apg., p. 156 ; Paley, Evidences, and 
Hore Paui., ed. Potts, ch. v., No. viii., p. 379; Schrader, Der Ap. P., 1. p. 56; 
Wieseler, Chron. ap. Zeit., p. 165; Zeller, Apg., p. 208. ; 

2 Paley (Hore Paul. v., No. viii.) actually endeavours to show the genuineness 
of the Ep. to the Galatians by the ‘‘undesigned coincidence” of the shortness 
of Paul’s visit as stated by himself and the miraculous order reported Acts xxii. 
17 f., ‘‘Get thee quickly out of Jerusalem.” The fallacy, not to say unfairness, of 
this partial argument needs no demonstration, and indeed it has been well pointed 
out by Dr. Jowett. The Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 350 f. 
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minuteness which ought, one might have supposed, to have left 
no doubt of its identity, when compared with the same visit his- 
torically described elsewhere ; but such are the discrepancies 
between the two accounts that, as we have already mentioned, 
the controversy upon the point has béen long and active. The 
Acts, it will be remembered, relate a second visit of Paul to Jeru- 
salem, after that which we have discussed, upon which occasion 
it is stated (xi. 30) that he was sent with Barnabas to convey to 
the community, during a time of famine, the contributions of the 
Church of Antioch. The third visit of the Acts is that (xv.) when 
Paul and Barnabas are said to have been deputed to confer with 
the Apostles regarding the conditions upon which Gentile converts 
should be admitted into the Christian brotherhood. The circum- 
stances of this visit, more nearly than any other, correspond with 
those described by the Apostle himself in the Hpistle (ii. 1 ff.), 
but there are grave difficulties in the way of identifying them. 
If this visit be identical with that described Acts xv., and if Paul, 
as he states, paid no intermediate visit to Jerusalem, what be- 
comes of the visit interpolated in Acts xi. 30? The first point 
which we must endeavour to ascertain is exactly what the Apostle 
intends to say regarding the second visit which he mentions. The 
purpose of Pau! is to declare his complete independence from 
those who were Apostles before him, and to maintain that his 
Gospel was not of man, but directly revealed to him by Jesus 
Christ. In order to prove his independence, therefore, he cate- 
gorically states exactly what had been the extent of his inter- 
course with the elder Apostles. He protests that, after his con- 
version, he had neither conferred with flesh and blood nor sought 
those who had been Apostles before him, but, on the contrary, 
that he had immediately gone away to Arabia. It was not until 
three years had elapsed that he had gone up to Jerusalem, and 
then only to make the acquaintance of Peter, with whom he had 
remained only fifteen days, during which he had not seen other 
of the Apostles save James, the Lord’s brother. Only after the 
lapse of fourteen years did he again go up to Jerusalem. It is 
argued? that when Paul says, “he went up again” (πάλιν ἀνέβην), 
the word πάλιν has not the force of δεύτερον, and that, so far from 


1 There was anything but unanimity on the point among the Fathers. /reneus 
identified the second Galatian visit with the third of Acts (xv.). Itis not certain 
whether Vertullian agreed in this (Adv. M., v. 2, 3) or placed it later (Adv. M., 
i. 20) ; Husebius thought it the same as the second of Acts ; Hpiphanius identified 
it with the fifth of Acts (xxi. 15): Chrysostom places it after the third of Acts ; 
and the Chronicon Paschale interpolates it between Acts xiii. and xv. It is not 
now necessary to enter minutely into this. Ἀ d 

2 By Wieseler, for instance, Chron. des ap. Zeit., p. 182; Br. Pauli an die Gal- 
ater., 1859, p. 94 f. 
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excluding any intermediate journey, it merely signifies a repeti- 
tion of ‘what had been done before, and might have been used of 
any subsequent journey. Even if this were so, it is impossible to 
deny that, read with its context, πάλιν ἀνέβην is used in immediate 
connection with the former visit which we have just discussed. 
The sequence is distinctly marked by the ἔπειτα “then,” and the 
adoption of the preposition 6é—which may properly bé read 
“after the lapse of,’’—instead of μετά seems clearly to indicate 
that no other journey to Jerusalem had been made in the interval. 
This can be maintained linguistically ; but the point is still more 
decidedly settled when the Apostle’s intention is considered. It 
is obvious that his purpose would have been totally defeated had | 
he passed over in silence an intermediate visit. Even if, as is 
argued, the visit referred to in Acts xi. 30 had been of very brief 
duration, or if he had not upon that occasion had any intercourse 
with the Apostles, it is impossible that he could have ignored it 
under the circumstances, for by so doing he would have left the 
retort in the power of his enemies that he had, on other occasions 
than those which he had enumerated, been in Jerusalem and in 
contact with the Apostles. The mere fact that a visit had been 
unmentioned would have exposed him to the charge of having 
suppressed it, and suspicion is always ready to assign unworthy 
motives. If Paul had paid such a hasty visit as is suggested, he 
would naturally have mentioned the fact and stated the circum- 
stances, whatever they were. These and other reasons convince 
the majority of critics that the Apostle here enumerates all the 
visits which he had paid to Jerusalem since his conversion.2 The 
visit referred to in Gal. ii. 1 ff must be considered the second 
occasion on which the Apostle Paul went to Jerusalem. 

This being the case, can the visit be identified as the second visit 
described in Acts xi. 30? The object of that journey to Jerusalem, 
it is expressly stated, was to carry to the brethren in Jerusalem 
the contributions of the Church of Antioch during a time of 
famine ; whereas Paul explicitly says that he went up to Jeru- 
salem, on the occasion we are discussing, in consequence of a re- 
velation, to communicate the Gospel which he was preaching 
among the Gentiles. There is not a word about contributions. 
On the other hand, chronologically it is impossible that the second 
visit of the Epistle can be the second of the Acts. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether the fourteen years are to be 
calculated from the date of his conversion,* or from the previous 


1 Winer, Grammatik des N. Τὶ, Sprachidioms, 7th Aufl., 8 47,1. p. 356. 

2 See references, p. 856, note 1. 

8 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 11 ; Bawmgarten-Crusius, Br. an die Galater., 1845, 
p. 33; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 478; K. G., 1. p. 49; Bisping, H’buch N.T., 
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journey.’ The latter seems to be the more reasonable supposition, 
but in either case it is obvious that the identity is excluded. 
From various data,—the famine under Claudius, and the time of 
Herod Agrippa’s death,—the date of the journey referred to in 
Acts xi. 30 is assigned to about a.p. 45. If, therefore, we count 
back fourteen or seventeen years, we have as the date of the con- 
version, on the first hypothesis, A.D. 31, and on the second, A.D. 
28, neither of which of course is tenable. In order to overcome 
this difficulty, critics? at one time proposed, against the unani- 
mous evidence of MSS., to read instead of διὰ δεκατεσσ. ἐτῶν in Gal. 
li. 1, διὰ τεσσάρων ἐτῶν, “after four years ;” but this violent remedy 
is not only generally rejected, but, even if admitted for the sake 
of argument, it could not establish the identity, inasmuch as the 
statements in Gal ii. 1 ff. imply a much longer period of mission- 
ary activity among the Gentiles than Paul could possibly have 
had at that time, about which epoch, indeed, Barnabas is said to 
have sought hiin in Tarsus, apparently for the purpose of first 
commencing such a career ;° certainly the account of his active 
ministry begins in the Acts only in Ch. xiii. Then, it is not pos- 
sible to suppose that, if such a dispute regarding circumcision 
-and the Gospel of the uncircumcision as is sketched in Gal. ii. had 
taken place on a previous occasion, it could so soon be repeated, 
Acts xv., and without any reference to the former transaction. 
Comparatively few critics, therefore, have ventured to maintain 
that the second visit recorded in the Epistle is the same as the 
second mentioned in the Acts (xi. 30), and in modern times the 
theory is almost entirely abandoned. If, therefore, it be admitted 
that Paul mentions all the journeys which he had made to Jeru- 
salem up to the time at which he wrote, and that his second visit 
was not the second visit of the Acts, but must be placed later, it 
follows clearly upon the Apostle’s own assurance that the visit 
mentioned in Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, cannot have taken place, and is 


1863, vi. 1. p. 191; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 718; Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 154, 
anm. ; Hichhorn, Einl., iii. p. 31; Ellicott, Galatians, p. 23; Hausrath, Der 
Ap. Paulus, p. 246; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 129 f.; Lange, Das ap. Z., 
ii. p. 4f.; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 36; Renan, St. Paul, p. 75, n. 1: 
pe ae p. 177, n. 2; Wieseler, Chron. ap. Z., p. 176 £; Br. an ἃ. Gal., 


1 Bengel, Gnom. N. T., ad Gal., ii. 1; Bleck, Einl., p. 366, 369; Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Eps. of St. Paul, 1856, i. p. 539 ff.; Credner, Einl., 1. p. 314 ; 
Hofmann, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 2te Aufi., i. p. 81 ff.; Holsten, Zum ev. Paul, u. 
5. W., p. 272, 275, anm.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 472; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 102; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 195; Meyer, Gal., p. 51; 
Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 369; Schrader, Der Ap. P., i. p. 48 f., 743 ν. D- 
264 ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 84 ff., 104, 107 ; Usteri, Br. an ἃ. Gal., p. 39 ; Winer, 
P. ad Gal. Ep., p. 148 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 217. ᾿ 

2 So Grotius, Semler, Bertholdt, Kuinoel, Heinrichs, Ulrich, Bottger, and others. 

3 Acts xi. 25 f. 
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unhistorical, and this is the conclusion of the majority of critics, 1 
including many apologists, who, whilst suggesting that, for some 
reason, Barnabas may alone have gone to Jerusalem without 
Paul, or otherwise deprecating any imputation of conscious inae- 
curacy to the Author, still substantially confirm the result that 
Paul did not on that occasion go to Jerusalem, and consequently 
that the statement is not historical. On the other hand, it is 
suggested that the additional visit to Jerusalem is inserted by 
the Author with a view to conciliation, by representing that 
Paul was in constant communication with the Apostles and 
community of Jerusalem, and that he acted with their approval 
and sympathy. It is scarcely possible to observe the peculiar 
variations between the narratives of the Acts and of Paul with- 
out feeling that the author of the former deliberately sacrifices — 
the independence and individuality of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. : 

The great mass of critics agree in declaring that the second 
visit described in the Epistle is identical with the third recorded. 
in the Acts (xv.), although a wide difference of opinion exists 
amongst them as to the historical value of the account contained 
in the latter. This general agreement renders it unnecessary for 
us to enter at any length into the arguments which establish the 
identity, and we shall content ourselves with very concisely 
stating some of the chief reasons for this conclusion. The date 
in both cases corresponds, whilst there are insuperable chrono- 
logical objections to identifying the second journey of the Epistle 
with any earlier or later visit mentioned in the Acts. We have 
referred to other reasons against its being placed.earlier than the 
third visit of Acts, and there are still stronger objections to its 
being dated after the third. It is impossible, considering the 
object of the Apostle, that he could have passed over in silence 
such a visit as that described Acts xv., and the only alternative 
would be to date it later than the composition of the Epistle, to 
which the narrative of the Acts as well as all other known facts 
would be irreconcilably opposed. On the other hand, the date, 


1 Anger, De tempore in Act. Ap. ratione, p. 141, ff. ; Baur, Theol. Jahrb. , 1849, 
p. 479 f. ; Paulus, i. p. 129 ff.; Bleek, Einl., p. 366; Beitrige, p. 55 f.; Brandes, 
Br, Gal., p. 92 ff.; Credner, Einl., i. p. 314 ἢ. ; Davidson, Int. N.T., iii. p, 222 ; 
Ebrard, Wiss Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 717: Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 178 ; Gfrorer, Die heil. 
Sage, p. 418 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 125 f., 149 f.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelw., iv. p. 472, 474 f., viii. p. 340; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 195; 
Meyer, Apg., p. 267, anm.; Galaterbr., p. 51 f., 58 f. ; Neander, Pflanzung, Ἢ 
146; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 34 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 178 ; 
Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxii. ff.; Schleiermacher, Einl., N.T., p. 368 ἢν ; Schrader, 
Der Ap. P., v. p. 264 f., 587; Stap, Origines, p. 174 ff; Straatman, Paulus, p. 
98 ff. ; Tyeenk- Willink, Justin. Mart., p. 32 π᾿; Usteri, Br. an die Gal., p. 35 ff. ; 
Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 547; Zeller, Apg., p. 218 ff. Cf. Hili- 
cott, Galatians, p. 23; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 289 f.; Trip, Paulus, p. 71—74. 
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the actors, the cause of dispute, and probably the place (Antioch) 
in which that dispute originated, so closely correspond, that it is 
incredible that such a coincidence of circumstances should again 
have occurred. 

Without anticipating our comparison of the two accounts of 
this visit, we must here at least remark that the discrepancies 
are so great that not only have apologetic critics, as we have 
indicated, adopted the theory that the second visit of the Epistle 
is not the same as the third of the Acts, but is identical with 
the second (xi. 30), of which so few particulars are given; but 
others, and notably Wieseler, have maintained it to have been 
the same as that described in Acts xviii. 21 ff, whilst Paley and 
others? have been led to the hypothesis that the visit in question 
does not correspond with any of the visits actually recorded in 
the Acts, but is one which is not referred to at all in that’ work. 
These theories have found very little favour, however, and we 
mention them solely to complete our statement of the general con- 
troversy. Considering the fulness of the report of the visit in Acts 
xv. and the peculiar nature of the facts stated by the Apostle him- 


1 Chron, ap. Zeit., p. 179 ff., p. 201 ff. ; Br. Pauli an ἃ. Galater, p. 39 ff. 

2 Paley, Evidences, and Hore Paul., ch. v. Nos, 2, 10, p. 367 f., 382 ff. ; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, i. p. 75 ff., 122 ff It may be well to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from Paley, a witness whose testimony will scarcely be suspected 
of unorthodox partiality : ‘‘It must not be dissembled that the comparison of our 
epistle with the history presents some difficulties, or to say the least, some ques- 
tions of considerable magnitude. It may be doubted, in the first place, to what 
journey the words which open the second chapter of the Epistle—‘ then fourteen 
years afterwards I went unto Jerusalem ’—relate. That which best corresponds 
with the date, and that to which most interpreters apply the passage, is the jour- 
ney of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, when they went thither from Antioch, 
upon the business of the Gentile converts, and which journey produced the 
famous council and decree recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. To me this 
opinion appears to be encumbered with strong objections. In the Epistle, Paul 
tells us that ‘he went up by revelation’ (ii. 2). In the Acts we read that he 
was sent by the Church of Antioch. ‘After no small dissension and disputation, 
they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go 
up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders about this question’ (xv. 2). This 
15 ποῦ very reconcilable. In the Epistle, St. Paul writes that, when he came to 
Jerusalem, ‘he communicated that Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, 
but privately to them which were of reputation’ (ii. 2). If by ‘that Gospel’ he 
meant the immunity of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I know 
‘not what else it can mean), it is not easy to conceive how he should communicate 
that privately, which was the subject of his public message. Buta yet greater 
difficulty remains—viz., that in the account which the Epistle gives of what 
pg upon this visit at Jerusalem, no notice is taken of the deliberation and 

ecree which are recorded in the Acts, and which, according to that history, 
formed the business for the sake of which the journey was undertaken. The 
mention of the council and of its determination, whilst the Apostle was relating 
his proceedings at Jerusalem, could hardly have been avoided if in truth the 
narrative belonged to the same journey. ΤῸ me it appears more probable that 
‘Paul and Barnabas had taken some journey to Jerusalem, the mention of which 
is omitted in the Acts. . . .” Evidences, and Hore Pauline, ch. v. No. 10, 


p. 382. 
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self in his letter to the Galatians, the difficulty of identifying the 
particular visit referred to is a phenomenon which cannot be too 
much considered. Is it possible, if the narrative in the Acts 
were really historically accurate, that any reasonable doubt could 
ever have existed as to its correspondence with the Apostle’s 
statements? We may here at once say that, although many of 
the critics who finally decide that the visit described in Acts xy. 
is the same as that referred to in the second chapter of the 
Epistle argue that the obvious discrepancies and contradictions 
between the two accounts may be sufficiently explained and 
reconciled, this is for very strong reasons disputed,’ and the 
narrative in the Acts, when tested by the authentic statements 
of the Apostle, pronounced inaccurate and unhistorical. 

It is only necessary to read the two accounts in order to 
understand the grounds upon which even apologists like Paley 
and Wieseler feel themselves compelled to suppose that the 
Apostle is describing transactions which occurred during some 
visit either unmentioned or not fully related in the Acts, rather 
than identify it with the visit reported in the fifteenth chapter, 
from which it so essentially differs. The material difference is 
scarcely denied by any one, and explanations with a view to re- 
conciliation have never been dispensed with. Thiersch, who has 
nothing better than the usual apologetic explanations to offer, 
does not hesitate to avow the apparent incongruities of the two 
narratives. “The journey,’ he says, “is the same, but no human 
ingenuity can make out that also the conference and the decree 
resulting from it are the same.”? Of course he supposes that the 
problem is to be solved by asserting that the Apostle speaks of 
the private, the historian of the public, circumstances of the 
visit. All who maintain the historical character of the Acts 
must of course more or less thoroughly adopt this argument, but 
it is obvious that, in doing. so, they admit on the one hand the 
general discrepancy, and on the other, if successful in establish- 
ing their position, they could do no more than show that the 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. 129 ff., 132 ff. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 457 ff. ; Davidson, 
Int. N.T., ii. p. 214 ff., 251 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1858, p. 77 ff., 
317 ff.; 1860, p. 118 ff.; Galaterbr., p. 53 ff., 149 ff. ; Einl., p. 227 ff.; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 340 ἢ, ; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 62 ff.; Lipsius, in Schen- 
kel’s B. L., i. p. 195 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes N. T., p. 254, notes 1, 3 ; Overbeck, Zu 
de Wette, Apg., p. 216 ff. ; Pjletderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 277 ff., 500 ff. ; Renan, 
Les Apétres, p. xxxiv. ff. ; St. Paul, p. 81, note 2; Scholten, Het paul. Ev., p. 
448 ff. ; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 544 ff. ; Schwanbeck, Quellen, ἃ. 5. w., i. 
p. 32; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 116 ff. ; Stap, Origines, p. 69, note 2, p. 
182 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 187 ff. ; Zjeenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 31, n. 3; 
Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 345 Ε΄; Zeller, Apg., p. 216 ff., 357 f Cf. Jowett, 
‘he Eps. of St, Paul, i. p. 330 ff., 351 ἔν; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 71 ff.; Stud. 
u. Krit., 1855, p. 551 ff. 

2 Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeitalter, p. 129. 
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Epistle does not absolutely exclude the account in the Acts. 
Both writers profess to describe events which occurred during 
the same visit; both record matters of the highest interest closely 
bearing on the same subject ; yet the two accounts are so differ- 
ent from each other that they can only be rescued from complete 
antagonism by complete separation. Supposing the Author of 
the Acts to be really acquainted with the occurrences of this 
visit, and to have intended to give a plain unvarnished account 
of them, the unconscious ingenuity with which he has omitted 
the important facts mentioned by Paul and eliminated the whole 
of the Apostle’s individuality would indeed be as remarkable as 
it is unfortunate. But supposing the Apostle Paul to have been 
aware of the formal proceedings narrated in the Acts, character- 
ized by such unanimity and liberal Christian feeling, it would 
be still more astonishing and unfortunate that he has not only 
silently passed them over, but has conveyed so singularly. differ- 
ent an impression of his visit As the Apostle certainly could 
not have been acquainted with the Acts, his silence regarding 
the council and its momentous decree, as well as his ignorance of 
the unbroken harmony which prevailed, are perfectly intelligible. 
He of course only knew and described what actually occurred. 
The Author of the Acts, however, might.and must have known 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the ingenuity with which the 
tone and details of the authentic report are avoided or trans- 
figured cannot be ascribed to mere accident, but must largely be 
attributed to design, although also partly, it may be, to the igno- 
rance and the pious imagination of a laterage. Is it possible, for 
instance, that the controversy regarding the circumcision of 
Titus, and the dispute with Peter at Antioch, which are so 
prominently related in the Epistle, but present a view so differ- 
ent from the narrative of Acts, can have been undesignedly 
omitted? The violent apologetic reconciliation which is effected 
between the two accounts is based upon the foregone conclusion 
that the Author of the canonical Acts, however he may seem to 
deviate from the Apostle, cannot possibly contradict him or be 
in error; but the preceding examination has rendered such a 
position untenable, and here we have not to do with a canonized 
“St. Luke,” but with an unknown writer whose work must be 
judged by the ordinary rules of criticism. 

According to the Acts, a most serious question is raised at 
Antioch. Certain men from Judea came thither teaching : “ Ex- 


1 ‘Our difficulty in reading this page of history arises not so much from the 
absence of light as from the perplexity of cross lights. The narratives of St. 
Luke and St. Paul only then cease to conflict, when we take into account the dif- 
ferent positions of the writers and the different objects they had in view. ” Light- 
foot,iSt. Paul’s Ep. to the Gal., p. 294. 
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cept ye have been circumcised after the manner of Moses ye can- 
not besaved.” After much dissension and disputation the Church 
of Antioch appoint that Paul and Barnabas, “and certain others 
of them” shall go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders 
about this question. The motive of the journey is here most dis- 
tinctly and definitely described. Paulis solemnly deputed by the 
church to lay before the mother church of Jerusalem a difficult 
question, upon the answer to which turns the whole future of 
Christianity. Paul’s account, however, gives a very different 
complexion to the visit: “Then, after fourteen years, I went up 
again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. 
But I went up according to revelation (κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν) and com- 
municated to them the Gospel which I preach among the Gen- 
tiles,” &c. Paley might well say: “This is not very reconcil-— 
able.”! It is argued,” that the two statements may supplement 
each other; that the revelation may have been made to the 
Church of Antioch and have led to the mission; or that, being 
made to Paul, it may have decided him to undertake it. ΠῚ 
however, we admit that the essence of truth consists not in the 
mere letter but in the spirit of what is stated, it seems impossible 
to reconcile these accounts. It might be granted that a historian, 
giving a report of events which had occurred, might omit some 
secret motive actuating the conduct even of one of the principal 
persons with whom he has to do; but that the Apostle, under 
the actual circumstances, and while protesting : “ Now the things 
which I am writing unto you, behold, before God, I lie not!” 
should altogether suppress the important official character of his 
journey to Jerusalem, and give it the distinct colour of a visit 
voluntarily and independently made κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν, is inconceiv 
able. As we proceed it will become apparent that the diver- 
gence between the two accounts is systematic and fundamental ; 
but we may here so far anticipate as to point out that the Apos- 
tle explicitly excludes an official visit not only by stating an “ in- 
ward motive,” and omitting all mention of a public object, but 
by the expression: “And communicated to them the Gospel 


1 Hore Paul., ch. v. No. x. See back, p. 857, note 2. 

2 “*Here, however, there is no contradiction. The historian naturally records 
the external impulse which led to the mission; the Apostle himself states his 
inward motive. ‘What I did,’ he says, ‘I did not owing to circumstances, not 
as yielding to pressure, not in deference to others, but because the Spirit of God 
told me it was right.’ The very stress which he lays on this revelation seems to 
show that other influences were at work” (!). Lightfoot, St. P. Ep. to the Gal., 
p. 124. Dr. Lightfoot quotes as parallel cases, suggesting how the one motive 
might supplement the other, Acts ix. 29, 30; cf. xxii. 17, xiii. 2—4, and xv. 28. 
It is unfortunate that all these ‘‘ parallel cases” are taken from the work whose 
accuracy is in question, and that the first is actually discredited by the Apostle’s 
own account, whilst the others are open to equally strong objections. See also 
Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg. p. 27, iii. p. 12; Meyer, Br. an die Gal., p. 61 f. 
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which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately to those who,” 
ὅσο. To quote Paley’s words: “If by ‘that Gospel’ he meant the 
immunity of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I 
know not what else it can mean), it is not easy to conceive how 
he should communicate that privately, which was the subject of 
his public message ;”! and, we may add, how he should so abso- 
lutely alter the whole character of his visit. In the Acts he is 
an ambassador charged with a most important mission; in the 
Kpistle he is Paul the Apostle, moved solely by his own reasons 
again to visit Jerusalem. The Author of the Acts, however, who 
is supposed to record only the external circumstances, when tested 
is found to do so very imperfectly, for he omits all mention of 
Titus, who is conjectured to be tacitly included in the “ certain 
others of them,’ who were appointed by the Church to accom- 
pany Paul, and he is altogether silent regarding the strenuous 
effort to enforce the rite of circumcision in his case, upon which 
the Apostle lays so much stress. The Apostle, who throughout 
maintains his simply independent attitude, mentions his taking 
Titus with him as a purely voluntary act, and certainly conveys 
no impression that he also was delegated by the Church. We 
shall presently see how significant the suppression of Titus is in 
connection with the Author’s transformation of the circumstances 
of the visit. In affirming that he went up “according to revela- 
tion,’ Paul proceeds in the very spirit in which he began to write 
this epistle. He continues simply to assert his independence and 
equality with the elder Apostles. In speaking of his first journey 
he has this object in view, and he states precisely the duration of 
his visit and whom he saw. If he had suppressed the official 
character of this second visit and the fact that he submitted for 
the decision of the Apostles and elders the question of the im- 
munity of the Gentile converts from circumcision, and thus curtly 
ascribed his going to a revelation, he would have compromised 
himself in a very serious manner, and exposed himself to a charge 
of disingenuousness of which his enemies would not have failed 
to take advantage. But, whether we consider the evidence of 
the Apostle himself in speaking of this visit, the absence of all 
external allusion to the supposed proceedings when reference to 
them would have been not only most appropriate but was almost 
necessary, the practical contradiction of the whole narrative im- 
plied in the subsequent conduct of Peter at Antioch, or the in- 
consistency of the conduct attributed in it to Paul himself, we 
are forced back to the natural conclusion that the Apostle does 
not suppress anything, and does not give so absurdly partial an 
account of his visit as would be the case if the narrative in the 


1 Hore Paul., ch. v., No. x. 
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Acts be historical, but that, in a few rapid powerful lines, he com- 
pletes a suggestive sketch of its chief characteristics. This be- 
comes more apparent at every step we take in our comparison of 
the two narratives. 

If we pass on to the next stage of the proceedings, we find an 
equally striking divergence between the two writers, and it must 
not escape attention that the variations are not merely incidental 
_ but are thorough and consecutive. According to the Acts, there 


was a solemn congress held in Jerusalem, on which occasion the 


Apostles and elders and the Church being assembled, the question 

whether it was necessary that the Gentiles should be circumeised 

and bound to keep the law of Moses was fully discussed, and a 

formal resolution finally adopted by the meeting. The proceed- 
ings in fact constitute what has always been regarded as the first 

Council of the Christian Church. The account in the Epistle — 
does not seem to betray any knowledge of such a congress.! The 
Apostle himself says merely: “But I went according to revela- 
tion and communicated to them (αὐτοῖς) the Gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately to them which seemed (to be 
something) (κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ τοῖς δοκοῦσιν). The usual apologetic ex- 
planation, as we have already mentioned, is that whilst more or 
less distinctly the Author of Acts indicates private conferences, 
and Paul a public assembly, the former chiefly confines his atten- 
tion to the general congress and the latter to the more private in- 
cidents of his visit. The opinion that the Author of Acts “alludes 
in a general way to conferences and discussions preceding the 
congress,‘ is based upon the statement xv. 4, 5: “ And when they 
came to Jerusalem they were received by the Church and by the 


Apostlesjand the elders, and declared all that God did with them. — a 


But there rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees, who be- — 
lieved, saying: That it is necessary to circumcise them and to 
command them to keep the law of Moses. And the Apostles and 
the elders came together to see regarding this matter. And when 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 152 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 474 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. 
T., ll. p. 216 f., 253; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. Τὰ, i. p. 196; Overbeck, Zude 
Wette, Apg., p. 218 f.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 188 ff.; Stap, Origines, p. 184 ff; 
Zeller, Apg., p. 226 f. a 

2 Gal. 1. 2. 

3 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 162 f.; iii. p. 12 f.; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 461 ff. ; 
Bleek, Einl., p. 371; Hbrard, ev. Gesch., p. 699 ἢ. Hilicott, Galatians, p. 24 ; 
Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 434 f., anm. 2; Hofmann, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 1. 
p. 128 ff.; Lange, Das ap. Z., i. p. 100 f., ii. p. 178 ff.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. 
Z., p- 397 f.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 294 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 103,124 f.; Meyer, 
Apg., p. 329 f., Gal. p. 64 ἢ; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 160 εἰ ; Oertel, Paulus, p. 
226 ff., 232 ff.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, 1. p. 458 f.; Ritschi, Entst. alt, 


K., p. 150; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 388 f.; Thiersch, K. im ap. Z., p. 129f.; a 


Trip, Paulus, p. 84 ff. 
4 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 125. 
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there had been much disputation, Peter rose up and said,” ὅσο. It 
it be admitted that more than one meeting is here indicated, it is 
clear that the words cannot be legitimately strained into a refer- 
ence to more than two conferences. The first of these is a gen- 
eral meeting of the Apostles and elders and of the Church to 
receive the delegates from Antioch, and the second is an equally 
general and public conference (verse 6): not only are the Apostles 
and elders present but also the general body of Christians, as 
clearly appears from the statement (ver. 12) that, after the speech 
of Peter, “all the multitude (πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος) kept silence.”! The 
“much disputation” evidently takes place on the occasion when 
the Apostles and elders are gathered together to consider the 
matter. If, therefore, two meetings can be maintained from the 
narrative in Acts, both are emphatically public and general, and 
neither, therefore, the private conference of the Epistle. The 
main fact that the Author of the Acts describes a general con- 
gress of the Church as taking place is never called in question. 
On the other hand, few who appreciate the nature of the dis- 
crepancy which we are discussing will feel that the difficulty is 
solved by suggesting that there is space for the insertion of other 
incidents in the Apostle’s narrative. It is rather late now to in- 
terpolate a general Council of the Church into the pauses of the 
Galatian letter. To suppose that the communications of Paul to 
the “ Pillar” Apostles, and the distressing debate regarding the 
circumcision of Titus, may be inferred between the lines of the 
account in the Acts, is a bold effort of imagination ; but it is far 
from being as hopeless as an attempt to reconcile the discrepancy 
by thrusting the: important public congress into some corner of 
the Apostle’s statement. In so far as any argument is advanced 
in support of the assertion that Paul’s expression implies some- 
thing more than the private conference, it is based upon the re- 
ference intended in the words ἀνεθέμην αὐτοῖς, When Paul says he 
went up to Jerusalem and communicated “to them” his Gospel, 
but privately τοῖς δοκοῦσιν, whom does he mean to indicate by the 
avrois? Does he refer to the Christian community of Jerusalem, 
or to the Apostles themselves? It is pretty generally admitted 
that either application is permissible; but whilst a majority of 
apologetic, together with some independent, critics adopt the for- 
mer,” not a few consider, as Chrysostom, CEcumenius, and Calvin 


1 It has been pertinently asked how it is possible that such a meeting could 
have taken place? Whatroom could have been found to contain the assembly ? 
Cf. Reuss, N. Rev. de Théol., 1858, ii. p. 36. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., iii. p. 12 f.; Baumgarten-Crusius, Br. an ἃ. Gal., p. 36; 
Ellicott, Galatians, p. 24; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 55 f., 130; Holtzmann, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 472; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 397 f.; Leke- 
busch, Apg., p. 294 f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 103, 125; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s 
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did before them, that Paul more probably referred to the Apose 
tles.! In favour of the former there is the fact, it is argued, that — 
the αὐτοῖς is used immediately after the statement that the Apos- | 
tle went up “to Jerusalem,” and that it may be more natural to _ 
conclude that he speaks of the Christians there, more especially — 
as he seems to distinguish between the communication made αὐτοῖς 
and κατ᾽ ἰδίαν τοῖς δοκοῦσιν Ἅ and, in support οἵ this, “ they “πὲ 
i. 23, 24, is, though we think without propriety, referred to. he 4 
is, on the other hand, urged that it is very unlikely that ὑπὸ 
Apostle would in such a way communicate his Gospel to the — 
whole community, and that in the expressions used ‘he indicatent 
no special transaction, but that the ἀνεθέμην αὐτοῖς is merely an — 
indefinite statement for which he immediately substitutes the J 
more precise κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ τοῖς doxodow2 It is quite certain that there : 
is no mention of the Christian community of Jerusalem to which 
the αὐτοῖς can with any real grammatical necessity be referred ; 

but when the whole purport of the first part of the Apostle's s let- 
ter is considered the reference to the Apostles in the αὐτοῖς be- — 
comes clearer. Paul is protesting the independence of his Gos- 
pel, and that he did not receive it from man but from Jesus — 
Christ. He wishes to show that he was not taught by the Apos- 
tles nor dependent upon them. He states that after his conver- — 
sion he did not go to those who were Apostles before him, but, 
on the contrary, went away to Arabia, and only three years ‘after a 
he went up to Jerusalem, and then only for the purpose of mak- — 
ing the acquaintance of Peter, and on that occasion other of the — 
Apostles saw he none save James the Lord’s brother. After four- — 
teen years, he continues to recount, he again went up to Jerusa-_ 
lem, but according to revelation, and communicated to them, 7%. a = 
to the Apostles, the Gospel which he preached among the Gen- 

tiles. The Apostles have been in the writer's mind throughout, — 


B. L., 1. p. 196; Meyer, Apg., p. 329; Gal. br., p. 62; Oertel, Paulus, p. 232; — 
Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 502 ; Usteri, Br. an die Gal. , p. 44; De Wette, 4 
Br. an die Gal., p. 22; Wieseler, Br. an die Gal., p- 98 f., 100, 106 ; Winer, P. ad 
Gal. Ep., p. δά: Gramm. N. T. Sprach., p. 587. Cf. Stap, Origines, p- 185 ἢ. } 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 133 £.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 216 f.; Jowett, Eps. of 
‘St. P., i. p. 236; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm. , iv. p. 38; Reuss, Rev. "de Theol., 1858, 
ii, p. 340 f. Cf. Zeller, Apg., p. 226, anm. 2. 

2 Meyer argues, not without force, that if Paul had not by κατ᾽ ἐδιᾷν δὲ in- 
tended to distinguish a different communication, he must have said ; ἀνεθέμην — ἢ 
αὐτοῖς, nw. τ. λ., ἀνεθέμην δὲ τοῖς Sox. omitting the distinguishing nar? 
ἐδίαν. Br. an die Gal., p. 62, anm. ¥ 

3 An able and impartial critic, Reuss, attempts to reconcile the two accounts — 
by arguing that such a question could not possibly have been laid before and de- — 
cided by the whole community. He therefore supposes that Bee conferences 
only took place. This ‘‘ reconciliation,” however, is excluded by the accountin 
Acts, which so distinctly represents a rt public congress, and it ὑχ no od 
lessens the fundamental discrepancy of the narratives. Cf. Reuss, Rev. 
Théol., 1858, ii. 334 ff., 1859, ili. p. 62 ff 
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but in the impetuous flow of his ideas, which in the first two 
chapters of this epistle outrun the pen, the sentences become in- 
volved. It must be admitted, finally, that the reference intended 
is a matter of opinion and cannot be authoritatively settled. If 
we suppose it to refer to the community of Jerusalem, taking 
thus the more favourable construction, how would this affect the 
question? Can it be maintained that in this casual and indeti- 
nite “to them” we have any confirmation of the general congress, 
of the Acts, with its debates, its solemn settlement of that mo- 
mentous proposition regarding the Gentile Christians, and its im- 
portant decree? It is impossible to credit that, in saying that he 
“communicated to them ” the Gospel which he preached amongst. 
the Gentiles, the Apostle referred to a Council like that described 
in the Acts, to which, as a delegate from the Church of Antioch, 
he submitted the question of the conditions upon which the Gen- 
tiles were to be admitted into the Church, and tacitly accepted 
their decision! Even if it be assumed that the Apostle makes 
this slight passing allusion to some meeting different from his. 
conference with the pillar Apostles, it could not have been a gen- 
eral congress assembled for the purpose stated in the Acts and 
characterized by such proceedings. The discrepancy between the 
two narratives is not lessened by any supposed indication either 
in the Epistle or in the Acts of other incidents than those actu- 
ally described. The suggestion that the dispute about Titus in- 
volved some publicity does not avail, for the greater the publicity 
and importance of the episode the greater the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the total silence regarding it of the Author of Acts. The 
more closely the two statements are compared the more apparent 
does it become that the Author describes proceedings which are 
totally different in general character, in details, and in spirit, 
from those so vividly sketched by the Apostle Paul. 

We shall have more to say presently regarding the irreconcila- 
ble contradiction in spirit between the whole account which is 
given in the Acts of this Council and the writings of Paul; but 
it may be more convenient, if less effective, if we for the present. 
take the chief points in the narrative as they arise and consider 
how far they are supported or discredited by other data. We 
shall refer later to the manner in which the question which leads 
to the Council is represented as, arising and at once proceed to 
the speech of Peter. After there had been much disputation as 
to whether the Gentile Christians must necessarily be circumcised 


1 It is unnecessary that we should here discuss the meaning of the Apostle’s 
words : ‘‘ Lest by any means 1 might be running or have run in vain.” Critics 
are generally agreed that they express no doubt in the Apostle’s mind, and that 
they cannot be taken as a submission, in any dependent sense, of his views to the 
elder Apostles. 
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| a 
and required to observe the Mosaic law, it is stated that Peter — 
rose up and said: xv. 7. “ Men (and) brethren, ye know that a _ 
good while ago God made choice among you that the Gentiles by — 
my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe. 8. 
And God which knoweth the hearts bare them witness, giving 
them the Holy Spirit even as unto us; 9. and put no distinction 
‘between us and them, having purified their hearts by the faith. 
10. Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear? 11. But by the grace of our Lord Jesus we believe we — 
are saved even as also they.”! The liberality of the sentiments — 
thus put into the mouth of Peter requires no demonstration, and 
there is here an explicit expression of convictions, which we must, 
‘from his own words, consider to be the permanent and mature 
views of the Apostle, dating as they do “ from ancient days” — 
᾿(ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων) and originating in so striking and supernatural 
a manner. We may, therefore, expect that whenever we meet with 
an authentic record of Peter’s opinions and conduct elsewhere, 
they should exhibit the impress of such advanced and divinely 
imparted views. The statement which Peter makes: that God 
had a good while before selected him that the Gentiles by his 
voice should ‘hear the Gospel, is of course a reference to the case 
of Cornelius, and this unites the fortunes of the speech and pro- 
ceedings of the Council with that episode. We have seen how 
little ground there is for considering that narrative, with its ela- 
borate tissue of miracles, historical. The speech which adopts it — 
is thus discredited, and all other circumstances confirm the con- _ 
clusion that the speech is not authentic? If the name of Peter — 
were erased and that of Paul substituted, the sentiments expressed τ 
would be singularly appropriate. We should have the divinely _ 
appointed Apostle of the Gentiles advocating complete immunity 
from the Mosaic law, and enunciating Pauline principles in pecu- — 
liarly Pauline terms. When Peter declares that “God put no dis-- 
tinction between us (Jews) and them (Gentiles), purifying their 


1 Acts xv. 7. Ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε ὅτι ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων 
ἀν ὑμῖν ἐξελέξατο ὁ θεὸς διὰ τοῦ στόματος μου ἀποῦσαι Ta ἔθνη 
τὸν λόγον τοῦ εὐαγγελίου καὶ πιστεῦσαι. 8. καὶ ὁ καρδιογνώστης 
θεὸς ἐμαρτύρηδεν αὐτοῖς, δοὺς τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον καθὼς καὶ ἡμῖν, 
9. καὶ οὐδὲν διέκρινεν μεταξὺ ἡμῶν Te καὶ αὐτῶν, τῇ πίότει πα- 
θαρίόας τὰς καρδίας αὐτῶν. 10. νῦν οὖν ri πειράζετε τὸν θεὸν, 
ἐπιθεῖναι ζυγὸν ἐπὶ τὸν τράχηλον τῶν μαθητῶν, ὃν οἴτε οἱ πατέρες 
ἡμῶν οὔτε ἡμεῖς ἐόσχύδσαμεν βαστάσαι ; 11. ἀλλὰ διὰ τῆς χάριτος τοῦ 
κυρίου Ἰηδου πιότευομεν σωθῆναι καθ' ὃν τρόπον κάἀπεῖν οἵ. a 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 132 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 216 Ε΄, 253 ; Lipsius, in 
Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 197 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 225; Pfleiderer, Der 
Paulinismus, p. 505 f.; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxvii.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, 
‘v. p. 544f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 117 ff., ii. p. 106 f.; Stap, Origines, p. 
128 f.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 189 ff., 196 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 230 ff. 
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hearts by faith,’ but by the grace (χάρις) of our Lord Jesus Christ 
we believe we are saved even as also they,’ do we not hear Paul's 
sentiments, so elaborately expressed in the Epistle to the Romans 
and elsewhere? “For there is no difference between Jew and 
Greek ; for the same Lord of all is rich unto all that call upon 
him. For whosever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved”? .... “justified freely by his grace (χάρις) through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus ”* And when Peter exclaims: 
“Why tempt ye God to put a yoke (ζυγός) upon the neck of the 
disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear?” 
have we not rather a paraphrase of the words in the Epistle to 
the Galatians? “With liberty Christ made us free; stand fast, 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke (ζυγός) of bond- 
age. Behold, I Paul say unto you that if ye be circumcised Christ 
will profit you nothing. But I testify again to every man who is 
circumcised that he is a debtor to do the whole law. . . For as 
many as are of works of law are under a curse,” &c.° These are 
only a few sentences of which the speech in Acts is an echo, but no 
attentive reader can fail to perceive that it contains in germ the 
whole of Pauline universalisin. 7 

From the Pauline Author of the Acts this might fairly be ex- 
pected, and if we linguistically examine the speech we have addi- 
tional evidence that it is simply, like others which we have con- 
sidered, a composition from his own pen. We shall, as briefly as 
possible, refer to every word which is not of too common occur- 
rence to require notice, and point out where they are elsewhere 
used. The opening ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί occurs elsewhere in the Acts 13 
times, as we have already pointed out, being the favourite phrase 
placed in the mouth of all speakers ; ἐπίστασθαι, x, 28, xviii. 25, 
xix. 15, 25, xx. 18, xxii. 19, xxiv. 10, xxvi. 3, 26, and elsewhere 
only 5 times. The phrase ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε at the beginning of a 
sentence has been pointed out, in connection with a similar way 
of expressing the personal pronoun in x. 28 ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε, and x. 
37, ὑμεῖς οἴδατε, as consequently characteristic of Peter, and con- 
sidered “important as shewing that these reports are not only 
according to the sense of what was said, but the words spoken, 
verbatvm.” ὁ This is to overlook the fact that the very same words 
are put into the mouth of Paul. Peter commences his speech, 
xv. 7: ἄνδρες ἀδ., ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε ὅτι ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων, x. τ. Δ. Paul be- 
gins his speech at Miletus, χχ. 18 : ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε, ἀπὸ πρώτης ἡμέρας 


1 Cf. Rom. iv. 13. 
2 Rom. x. 12, 13; cf. Gal. iii. 26 ff.: ‘‘For ye are all sons of God through faith 


in Christ Jesus; ... There is neither Jew nor Greek; .. . for ye are all one 
man in Christ Jesus.” 
3 Rom. 111. 24. 4 Gal. v. 1—3. 


5 Gal. iii. 10. 6 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. 163. 
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ad’ ἧς, x.7.A.; and at Ephesus, Demetrius the silversmith com- q 


mences his address, xix. 25: ἄνδρες, ἐπίστασθε ὅτι, κιτιλ., cf. xxiii. 15. 
ἀρχαῖος, xv. 21, xxi. 16; Luke ix. 8,19; elsewhere 6 times; the 
expression ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament, but 7. ἀρχ. is common in the Septuagint, cf. Ps. xliii. 
1, Ixxvi. 5, exlii. 5, Isaiah xxxvii. 26, Lament. i. 7, 11. 17, &e., ὅσο. 
ἐκλέγεσθαι, 1. 2, 24, vi. 5, xiil. 17, xv. 22, 25; Luke 4 times, else- 
where 11 times, and of these the following with inf., Acts i. 24 f., 
xv. 22, 25, Ephes. i. 4. With the phrase 6 θεὸς ἐν ὑμῖν ἐξελέξατο 1 
may be compared that of Paul, xili. 17,6 θεὸς. . . ἐξελέξατο 
τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν, ἃ 1 Cor. i. 27, in which ὃ θεὸς ἐξ. occurs twice, 
as well as again in the next verse, 28. διὰ rod στόματος, i. 16, 11]. 
18, 21; iv. 25; Luke i. 70; and the whole phrase διὰ τ. στόματός 
μου ἀκοῦσαι may be compared with the words put into Paul’s mouth, 
ΧΧΙΙ. 14; καὶ ἀκοῦσαι φωνὴν ἐκ τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ, K.7.A. ἐυαγγέλιον, XX. 
24, in Paul’s Epistles (4) 33 times, and elsewhere 42 times. Verse 
᾿ 8, ὃ καρδιογνώστης Geds,—in the N. T. «apd. only occurs here and in 1. 
24, Σὺ κύριε καρδιογνῶστα πάντων, where it forms part of the prayer 
at the election of the successor to Judas. We have fully examined 
the speech of Peter, i. 16 ff., and shewn its unhistorical character , 
and that it is a free composition by the Author of the Acts; the 
prayer of the assembly is not ascribed to Peter in the work itself, 
though apologists, grasping at the καρδιογνώστης, assert that it must 
have been delivered by that Apostle; but, with the preceding 
speech, the prayer also must be attributed to the pen of the Au- 
thor ; and if it be maintained that Peter spoke in the Aramaic 
tongue? it is useless to discuss the word at all, which of course in 
that case must be allowed to belong to the Author. μαρτυρεῖν, Acts 
12 times, Luke 2, rest frequently ; with the phrase ὃ θεὸς ἐμαρτύρησεν 
αὐτοῖς may be compared Paul’s words in xiii. 22, φῇ καὶ (ὃ θεὸς) εἶπεν 
μαρτυρήσας. Verse 9, διακρίνειν. x. 20, xi. 2, 12, Paul 7 times, ὅσος. 
μεταξύ͵ xii. 6, xiii. 42; Luke xi. 51, xvi. 26;. rest 4 times. τε καί, 
Acts 27 times, Luke 8, Paul 9, rest 15 times; τε. . . καί Acts 33 
times, Luke 5, Paul 4, rest 10 times—ve καί is clearly characteris- 
tic of the Author. πίστις, Acts 15, Luke 11 times, rest very fre- 
quently. καθαρίζειν, x. 15, xi. 9; Luke 7, and elsewhere 20 times. 
viv οὖν, x, 33, xvi. 36, xxiii. 15; an expression not found else- 
where in the New Testament, and which is also indicative of the 
Author’s composition. Verse 10, πειράζειν, v. 9, xvi. 7, xxiv. 6; 
Luke iv. 2, xi. 16, xx. 23, rest frequently ; the question of Jesus 
in Luke and the parallel passages, τί pe πειράζετε; will occur to 


1 We need not discuss ἐξ. ἐν ὑμῖν (or ἡμῖν) which de Wette, Ewald, and 
others take for a Hebraism, but Winer (§ 32, 3), Meyer and othersdefend. το 

2... den selbstverstindlich ist’s (gegen Lange u. Aeltere) dass Petrus nicht. 
Griechish, sondern Aramiisch geredet hat. Jeyer, Apg., p. 39. 
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every one. ἐπιτιθέναι, Acts 12, Luke 6 times, the rest frequently. 
ζυγός does not occur elsewhere, either in the Acts or third Gospel, 
but it is used precisely in the same sense by Paml, Gal. v. 1, in 
a passage to which we have called attention a few pages back! in 
connection with this speech. τράχηλος, xx. 37, Luke xv. 20, xvii. 
2; Romans xvi. 4, Matth. xviii. 6, Mark ix. 42; ἐπὶ τὸν zpax. 
occurs 4 times. ἰσχύειν, vi. 10, xix. 16, 20, xxv. 7, xxvii. 16; Luke 
8 times and elsewhere 15 times. βαστάζειν, 111. 2, ix. 15, xxi. 35; 
Luke, 5, Paul 6, rest 12 times. Verse 11, χάρις, Acts 17 times, 
Luke 8, Paul 61 times, rest frequently. πιστεύειν, Acts 38, Luke 
9 times, rest frequently. σώζειν, Acts 12, Luke 18 times, rest 
frequently. καθ᾽ ὃν τρόπον, is also put into the mouth of Paul, 
xxvii. 25, and is not elsewhere found in the New Testamént ; 
ὃν τρόπον, i. 11, vii. 28; Luke xiii. 34; Matth. xxiii. 37, 2 Tim. iii. 
8. κἀκεῖνος, v. 37, xvill. 19; Luke xi. 7, 42, xx. 11, xxii. 12, and 
elsewhere in the New Testament 17 times. It cannot be doubted 
that the language of this speech is that of the Author of the 
Acts, and no serious attempt has ever been made to show that it 
is the language of Peter. If it be asserted that, in the form 
before us, it is a translation, there is not the slightest evidence 
to support the assertion ; and it has to contend with the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that, in the supposed process, the words of 
Peter have not only become the words of the Author, but his 
thoughts the thoughts of Paul. 

We may now inquire whether we find in authentic records of the 
Apostle Peter’s conduct and views any confirmation of the liber- 
ality which is attributed to him in the Acts. He is here repre- 
sented as proposing the emancipation of Gentile converts from 
the Mosaic Law: does this accord with the statements of the 
Apostle Paul and with such information as we can elsewhere 
gather regarding Peter? Very much the contrary. 

Peter in this speech claims that, long before, God had selected 
him to make known the Gospel to the Gentiles, but Paul empha- 
tically distinguishes him as the Apostle of the Circumcision ; 
and although, accepting facts which had actually taken place and 
could not be prevented, Peter with James and John gave Paul 
right hands of fellowship, he remained as he had been before, 
Apostle of the Circumcision,? and, as we shall see, did not prac- 
tise the liberality which he is said to have preached. Very 
shortly after the Council described in the Acts, there occurred 
the celebrated dispute between him and Paul which the latter 
proceeds to describe immediately after the visit to Jerusalem : 
“But when Cephas came to Antioch,” he writes, “1 withstood 
him to the face, for ‘he was condemned. For before certain 


1 p. 867. 2 Gal. ii. 7 ff. 
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came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
they came, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing. those 
of the Circumcision. And the other Jews also joined in his hypo- 


crisy, insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their 


hypocrisy. But when I saw that they walked not uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel, I said unto Cephas before 
all: If thou being a Jew livest (ζῇς) after the manner of Gentiles 
and not after the manner of Jews, how compellest (ἀναγκάζεις) thou 
the Gentiles to adopt the customs of the Jews ? (ἰουδαΐζειν) "1 Be- 
fore commenting upon this, it is necessary to say a few words as 
to the significance of Peter’s conduct and of Paul’s rebuke, regard- 
ing which there is some difference of opinion.? Are we to under- 
stand from this that Peter, as a general rule, at Antioch and else- 
where, with enlightened emancipation from Jewish prejudices, 
lived asa Gentile and in full communion with Gentile Chris- 
tians?* Meyer‘ and others argue that by the use of the present 
ζῇς, the Apostle indicates a continuous practice based upon prin- 
ciple, and that the ζῆν is not the mere moral life, but includes the 
external social observances of Christian community: the object, 
in fact, being to show that upon principle Peter held the advanced 
liberal views of Paul, and that the fault which he committed in 
withdrawing from free intercourse with the Gentile Christians was 
momentary, and merely the result of “occasional timidity and 
weakness.” This theory cannot bear the test of examination. The 
account of Paul is clearly this: when Cephas came to Antioch, the 
stronghold of Gentile Christianity, before certain men came from 
James, he ate with the Gentiles, but as soon as these emissaries ar- 
rived he withdrew, “ fearing those of the circumcision.” Had his 
normal custom been to live like the Gentiles, how is it possible that 
he could have, on this occasion only, feared those of the circum- 
cision? His practice must have been notorious; and had he, 
moreover, actually expressed such opinions in the congress of 
Jerusalem, his confession of faith having been so publicly made, 
and so unanimously approved by the Church, there could not 
have been any conceivable cause for such timidity. The fact 
evidently is, on the contrary, that Peter, under the influence of 
Paul, was induced for the time to hold free communion with the 
Gentile Christians ; but as soon as the emissaries of James ap- 
peared on the scene, he became alarmed at this departure from 


1 Gal. ii. 11—14. 

2 Cf. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Gal., 338. 

8 Hilgenfeld argues that in speaking of ‘‘ eating with them,” Paul refers to the 
Agape, the meals of the Christians which had a religious significance. Altho 
this is well worthy of consideration, it is not necessary for us here to go into the 
question. Cf. Galaterbrief, p. 59ff Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, p. 87 ff. 

4 Br. an die Gal., 98 f. 
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his principles and fell back again into his normal practice. Ifthe 
present {ys be taken to indicate continuous habit of life, the pre 

sent ἀναγκάζεις very much more than neutralizes it. Paul with 
his usual uncompromising frankness rebukes the vacillation of 
Peter: by adopting even for a time fellowship with the Gentiles, 
Peter has practically recognised its validity, has been guilty of 
hypocrisy in withdrawing from his concession on the arrival of 
the followers of James, and is condemned ; but after such a con- 
cession he cannot legitimately demand that Gentile converts 
should “judaize.” itis obvious that whilst Peter lived as a 
Gentile, he could not have been compelling the Gentiles to 
adopt Judaism. Paul, therefore, in saying: “Why compel 

lest thou (ἀναγκάζεις) the Gentiles to adopt the customs of 
the Jews? (iovdaifew)” very distinctly intimates that the 
normal practice of Peter was to compel Gentile Christians 
to adopt Judaism. There is no escaping this conclusion, for 
after all specious reasoning to the contrary is exhausted, 
there remains the simple fact that Peter, when placed in 
a dilemma on the arrival of the emissaries of James, and forced 
to decide whether he will continue to live as a Gentile or asa Jew, 
adopts the latter alternative, and as Paul tells us “compels” (in 
the present) the Gentiles to judaize. A stronger indication of 
his views could scarcely have been given. Nota word is said 
which in the remotest degree implies that Peter yielded to the 
vehement protests of Paul, but on the contrary we must undoubt- 
edly conclude that he did not ; for it is impossible to suppose that 
Paul would not have stated a fact so pertinent to his argument, 
had the elder Apostle been induced by his remonstrance to walk 
uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel which Paul preached, 
and both to teach and practise Christian universalism. We shall 
have abundant reason, apart from this, to conclude that Peter did 
not yield, and it is no false indication of this, that, a century after, 
we find the Clementine Homilies expressing the bitterness of the 
Petrine party against the Apostle of the Gentiles for this very 
rebuke, and representing Peter as following his course from city 
to city for the purpose of refuting Paul’s unorthodox teaching. 
It is contended that Peter's conduct at Antioch is quite consis- 
tent with his denial of his master related in the Gospels, and, 
therefore, that it might well have taken place even after his 
adoption of liberal principles, such momentary weakness being in 
fact characteristic. Those who argue in this way, however, forget 
that the denial of Jesus, as described in the Gospels, proceeded 
from the fear of death, and that such a reply to a merely compro- 
mising question which did not directly involve principles, is a 
very different thing from conduct like that at Antioch where, 
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under one influence, a line of action was temporarily adopted 
which ratified views upon which the opinion of the Church was 
divided, and then abandoned merely from fear of the disapproval 
of-those of the circumcision. The Anthor of the Acts passes over 
this altercation in complete silence. No one has ever called in 
question the authenticity of the account which Paul giyes of it. 
If Peter had the courage to make such a speech at the Councilin 
_ the very capital of Judaic Christianity, and in the presence of 
James and the whole Church, how could he possibly, from fear of 
afew men from Jerusalem, have shown such pusillanimity in 
Antioch, where Paul and the mass of Christians supported him ? 
If the unanimous decision of the Council had really been a fact, 
how easily he might have silenced any objections by an appeal 
to that which had “seemed good to the Holy Spirit” and to the 
Church! But there is not the slightest knowledge of the Council 
and its decree betrayed either by those who came from James, or __ 
by Peter, or Paul. The episode at Antioch is inconsistent with — 
the conduct and words ascribed to Peter in the Acts, and con- 
tradicts the narrative in the fifteenth chapter which we are ex- 
amining.’ 

The Author of the Acts states that after Peter had spoken, 
“all the multitude kept silent and were hearing Barnabas and 
Paul declaring what signs and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by them.”? We shall not at present pause to con- 
sider this statement, nor the réle which Paul is made to play in 
the whole transaction, beyond pointing out that, on an occasion 
when such a subject as the circumcision of the Gentiles and their 
subjection to the Mosaic law was being discussed, nothing could _ 
be'more opposed to nature than to suppose that a man like the — 
‘ Author of the Epistle to the Galatians could have assumed so ~ 
passive and subordinate an attitude.* After Barnabas and Paul 
had spoken, James is represented as saying: “Men (and) breth- 
ren, hear me. Simeon declared how God at first did visit the 
Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name. And with 
this agree the words of the prophets; as it is written: ‘ After this 
I will return, and will build again the tabernacle of David which 
has fallen down; and 1 will build again the ruins thereof, and 


1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 52 f. ; Paulus, i. p. 146 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 220 
f., 222 ; Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 415 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, 
p. 87 ff. ; 1860, p. 140 ff. ; Der Kanon, p. 204; Einl., p. 232 f. ; Holsten, Zum Ey, 
Paulus, u. s. w., p. 359 ff. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 197 ; Overbeck, 
Zu de W. Apg., p. 221 f. ; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxv. ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap, 
Z., i. p. 117 ff., 127 ff. ; ii. p. 106 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 196; Usteri, Br. and, 
Gal., p. 37 f. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 233 ft. Cf. Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 106 ff. ; 
Wieseler, Br. an ἃ. Gal., p. 153 ff., 157 ff. 

2xv. 12. 

8 Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Κα. Erkl. Apostelgesch., p. 227. 
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will set it up: that the residue of men may seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name has been called, 
saith the Lord who doeth these things, known from the be- 
ginning? Wherefore, I judge that we trouble not those from 
among the Gentiles who are turning to God; but that we write 
unto them that they abstain from the pollutions of idols, and 
from fornication, and from things strangled, and from blood. For 
Moses from generations of old hath in every city those who 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath.” ! 
There are many reasons for which this speech also must be pro- 
nounced inauthentic.? It may be observed, in passing, that James 
completely disregards the statement which Barnabas and Paul 
are supposed to make as to what God had wrought by them 
among the Gentiles; and, ignoring their intervention, he directly 
refers to the preceding speech of Peter claiming to have first been 
selected to convert the Gentiles. We shall reserve discussion of 
the conditions which James proposes to impose upon Gentile 
Christians till we come to the apostolic decree which embodies 
them. The precise signification of the sentence with which (ver. 
21) he concludes has been much debated, but need not detain us 
long. Whatever may be said of the liberal part of the speech, it 
is obvious that the Author has been more true to the spirit of the 
time in conceiving this and other portions of it, than in compos- 
ing the speech of Peter. The continued observance of the Mosaic 
ritual, and the identity of the synagogue with the Christian 
Church are correctly indicated ; and when James is again repre- 
sented (xxi. 20 ff.) as advising Paul to join those who had a vow, 
in order to prove that he himself walked orderly and was an 
observer of the law, and did not teach the Jews to aposta- 
tize from Moses and abandon the rite of circumcision, he is 
consistent in his portrait. It is nevertheless clear that, how- 
ever we may read the restrictions which James proposes 
to impose upon Gentile Christians, the Author of Acts intends 
them to be considered as a most liberal and almost complete con- 


1"Avdpes ἀδελφοί, axoveaté μου. ΣΞυμεῶν ἐξηγήδσατο καθὼς πρῶτον 
ὁ δεὸς ἐπεόκέψατο λαβεῖν ἐξ ἐθνῶν λαὸν τῷ ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ, καὶ τού- 
τῷ δσυμφωνοῦσιν οἱ λόγοι τῶν προφητῶν, Ἠαὰθ ως γέγραπται, κ.τ.λ. 
(Greek below.) διὸ éy@ upiv@ μὴ παρενοχλεῖν τοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν 
ἐπιστρέφουσιν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, ἀλλα ἐπιότεῖλαι αὐτοῖς του ἀπέχεσθαι 
ano τῶν ἀλιόγημάτων τῶν εἰδώλων καὶ τῆς πορνείας καὶ Tov. 
πνικτοῦ καὶ TOV αἵματος. Mavens yap ἐκ γενεῶν ἀρχαίων κατὰ 
πόλιν τοὺς κηρύδσσοντας αὐτὸν ἔχει ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς κατὰ πᾶν 
σάββατον ἀναγινωσπκόμενος. Acts xv. 13—20. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 135 ff., 150 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 221, 252 f.; 
Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 198 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., 216, 222, 
227 ff.; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, p. 505 f.; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxv., note 1; 
xxxvii.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 117 ff., ii. p. 106 f.; Straatman, Paulus, 
Ῥ. 189 ff., 196 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 232 ff. 
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cession of immunity. “I judge,” he makes James say, “that we 
trouble not those from among the Gentiles who are turning to 
God ;’ and again on the second occasion of which we have just 
been speaking, in referring to the decree, a contrast is dtawn be- 
tween the Christian Jews, from whom observance of the law is. 
demanded, and the Gentiles, who are only expected to follow the 
prescriptions of the decree. James is represented as supporti 
the statement of Peter, how God visited the Gentiles by “ the 
- words of the Prophets,” quoting a passage from Amos ix. 11, 12. 
It is difficult to see how the words, even as quoted, apply to the 
case at all, but this is immaterial. Loose reasoning can certainly 
not be taken as a mark of inauthenticity. It is much more to the 
point that James, addressing an assembly of Apostles and elders in 
Jerusalem, quotes the prophet Amos freely from the Septuagint 
version,' which differs widely in the latter and more important 
part from the Hebrew text.2, The passage in the Hebrew reads: 
ix. 11. “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that 
is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up 
his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old, 12. that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord that doeth this.” The 
authors of the Septuagint version altered the twelfth verse into : 
“That the residue of men may seek after the Lord and all the 
Gentiles upon whom My name is called, saith the Lord who doeth 
these things.”® It is perfectly clear that the prophet does not, in 


1 “St. James and St. Luke adopt that Version as not contrary to the mind of © 
Spirit, and indeed as expressing that mind,” &c., &c. Wordsworth, Gk. Test., 
The Acts, p. 113. ; 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 165; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 436 ff.; Beelen, Act. 
Apost., p. 382 ff.; Davidson, Int. O. T., iti. p. 259; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 
436, anm. 2 ; Hengstenberg, Christol. ἃ. A. T. 2 Aufl., i. p. 454f.; Kwenen, De Pro- 
feten, 11. p. 211 f.; Kuinoel, Comm. N. T., iv. p. 506; Lightfoot, Works, viii. p. 
475 £.; Meyer, Apg., p. 333 f.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 211 ff.; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 
1859, iii. p. 84f.; Stier, Reden ἃ. Ap., ii. p. 25, cf. 28; De Wette, Apg., p. 228; 
Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Acts, p. 113. | 

8 The whole passage in the lxx. reads: Ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ ἀναστήσω 
τὴν Gunvav Aavid τὴν πεπτωκπκυῖαν, καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω TA πεπτῶω- 
κότα αὐτῆς, καὶ τὰ κατεσκαμμένα αὐτῆς ἀναστήσω, καὶ ἐἀνοικοδο- 
μήθω αὐτὴν καθὼς αἱ ἡμέραι τοῦ αἰῶνος. 12. Ὅπως ἐκζητήσωσιν 
οἱ καταάλοιροι τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸν κύριον (Cod. Alex.) καὶ πάντα 
τὰ ἔθνη, ἐφ᾽ οὗς ἐπικέκληται τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐπὶ αὐτούς, λέγει πύ- 
ριος ὁ ποιῶν ταῦτα (Cod. Alex. om. πανταὴ. The passage in the speech of 
James reads: 16. Μετὰ ταῦτα ὠναστρέψω καὶ ἀνοιποδομήδω τὴν 6uN- 
νὴν Δαυεὶδ τὴν πεπτωκυῖαν, καὶ τὰ κατεόσκπαμμένα αὐτῆς AVOMO- 
δομήσω καὶ ἀνορθώδω αὐτήν, 17. ὅπως ἂν ἐκζητήσωσιν οἱ κατάλοιποι 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸν κύριον, καὶ πάντα τὰ ἔθνη ἐφ᾽ οὖς ἐπικέκληται 
τὸ ὄνομα μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, λέγει κύριος ὁ ποιῶν ταῦτα 18. γνωστὰ 
an αἰῶνος. The rest of the verse, ἐότὲ τῷ θεῷ πάντα τὰ ἔργα αὐτου, 
which stands in the A.V. is omitted by &, B, C, and other important codices, 
rs Cod, Aand Ὁ have τῷ κυρίῳ τὸ ἔργον αὐτου, the latter having also 

ὅτιν. ' 
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the original, say what James is here represented as stating, and 
that his own words refer to the national triumph of Israel, and 
not to the conversion of the Gentiles. Amos in fact prophesies 
that the Lord will restore the former power and glory of Israel, 
and that the remnant of Edom and the other nations of the theo- 
eracy shall be re-united, as they were under David. No one ques- 
tions the fact that the original prophecy is altered, and those who 
desire to see the singular explanations of apologists may refer to 
some of the works indicated.!_ The question as to whether James 
or the Author of the Acts is responsible for the adoption of the 
Septuagint version is felt to be a serious problem. Some critics 
affirm that in all probability James must have spoken in Ara- 
maic ;? whilst others maintain that he delivered this address in 
Greek.? In the one case, it is supposed that he quoted the original 
Hebrew and that the Author of the Acts or the document from 
which he derived his report may have used the Septuagint ; and 
in the other, it is suggested that the Lxx. may have had another 
and more correct reading before them, for it is supposed impos- 
sible that James himself could have quoted a version which was 
actually different from the original Hebrew. These and many 
other similar explanations, into which we need not go, do little to 
remove the difficulty presented by the fact itself. To suppose that 
our Hebrew texts are erroneous in order to justify the speech is 
a proceeding which does not require remark. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the Acts, the Septuagint is always employed in 
quotations from the Old Testament, and that this is by no means 
the only place in which that version is used when it departs from 
the original. It is difficult to conceive that any intelligent Jew 
could have quoted the Hebrew of this passage to support a pro- 
posal to free Gentile Christians from the necessity of circumcision 
and the observance of the Mosaic Law. It is equally difficult to 
suppose that James, a bigoted leader of the Judaistic party and 
the head of the Church of Jerusalem, could have quoted the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Holy Scriptures, differing from the Hebrew, 
to such an assembly. It is useless to examine here the attempts 
to make the passage quoted a correct interpretation of the pro- 
phet’s meaning, or seriously to consider the proposition that this 
alteration of a . prophetic utterance is adopted as better expressing 
“the mind of the Spirit.” If the original prophecy did not express 
that mind, it is rather late to amend the utterances of thé pro- 
phets in the Acts of the Apostles. 


1 See p. 874, note 2. 

2 Bengel, Gnom. NT. ., p. 576 ; Lightfoot, Works, viii. p. 474 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 
334 ; Stier, Die Reden ἃ. Ap., p. 25, anm. Cf, Reuss, Rev. de "Théol., 1859, 11. 
p- 84, 

3 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 165 ; Hengstenberg, Christol. ἃ. A. T. 2te Aufl., i. P. 
455 f.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 212. 
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We may now briefly examine the speech linguistically. Verse 
13: The opening as usual is ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, which occurs elsewhere — 
in the Acts 13 times as we have already mentioned; but the 
whole phrase ἄνδρ. 48. ἀκούσατέ μου is put into the mouth of Paul | 
in xxii. 1, ἄνδρ. a8. καὶ πατέρες ἀκούσατέ μου, and with but little varia- 
tion again in xiii. 16,cf.ii. 22. The use of the Hebrew form Supewv, 
in speaking of Peter, has been pointed out by Bleek! and others, 
after Lightfoot,? as a characteristic peculiarity showing the au- 
thenticity of the speech. The same form occurs in 2 Pet. i. 1, but 
its use in that spurious epistle is scarcely calculated to give 
weight to its use here. If it be characteristic of anyone, how- 
ever, its use is characteristic of the author of the third Gospel 
and the Acts, and in no case is it peculiarly associated with 
James. In addition to the instance referred to above, and Apoc. 
vii. 7, where the tribe of Simeon is thus named, the Jewish form | 
Συμεών of the name Simon occurs four times only in the New 
Testament, and they are confined to our Author: Acts xiii. 1; 
Luke ii. 25, 34, 11. 30. Being acquainted with the Jewish form 
of the name, he made use of it in this speech probably for the 
effect of local colouring. ἐξηγεῖσθαι, x. 8, xv. 12, xxi. 19; Luke 
xxiv. 35, and nowhere else except John i. 18—it is peculiar to the 
Author. καθώς, Acts 11, Luke 16 times, and elsewhere frequently. 
πρῶτον, 111. 26, vii. 12, xi. 26, xiii. 46, xxvi. 20; Luke 10 times; 
Jam. iii. 17; Paul 10 times, rest frequently. ἐπισκέπτεσθαι, vi. 3, 
vii. 23, xv. 36; Luke i. 68, 78, vii. 16; Matth. xxv. 36, 43; Hebr. 
ii. 6; Jam. i. 27, that is to say 7 times used by the Author and 
only 4 times in the rest of the New Testament ; compare especi- 
ally Luke i. 68, and vii. 16. λαός opposed to ἔθνη, xxvi. 17, 23. 
The expression ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι occuys ii. 38, iv. 17, 18, v. 28, 40; 
Luke ix. 48, 49, xxi. 8, xxiv. 47, and only 5 times in the rest of 
the New Testament. Verse 15: συμφωνεῖν, v.9; Luke v. 36, and 
Matth. xvili. 19, xx. 2, 18 only. Verse 16: In this quotation 
from Amos, for the ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ of the Septuagint, the Author 
substitutes μετὰ ταῦτα, which phrase occurs elsewhere in Acts vii. 
7, xiii. 20, xviii. 1; Luke v. 27, x. 1, xii. 4, xvii. 8, xviii. 4. 
ἀναστρέφειν, v. 22 and 9 times elsewhere. Verse 18: yvwords, 1. 19, 
ii. 14, iv. 10, 16, ix. 42, xiii. 38, xix. 17, xxviii. 22, 28=10 times 
in Acts; Luke ii. 44, xxiii. 49; elsewhere only in Rom. 1. 19, 
John xviii. 15, 16—a characteristic word. So likewise is the 
expression ἀπ᾽ αἰῶνος, iii, 21, Lukei. 70; ἀπὸ τῶν αἰώνων occurs in 
Ephes. iii. 9, Col. i. 206. These words are added to the passage 
quoted from the Septuagint. Verse 19: διό is used 11 times in 
Acts; Luke i. 35, vii. 7; by Paul 18 times, Ep. Jam. twice, and 


1 Einl. N. T., p. 348; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1036 f. 
2 Works, viii. p. 474 f. 
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elsewhere 25 times. κρίνειν, 22 times in Acts; Luke 6 times, 
Paul 37 times, Ep. Jam. 6, and elsewhere 44 times. παρενοχλεῖν is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. ἐπιστρέφειν, Acts 11, 
Luke 7, Jam. v. 19, 20, rest 19 times; the phrase erp. ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν 
is a favourite and characteristic expression of the Author, who 
uses it ix. 35, xi. 21, xiv. 15, xxvi. 20, and Luke i. 16, and it does 
not occur elsewhere in the New Testament except in 1 Pet. 11. 25. 
Verse 20: ἐπιστέλλειν, xxi. 25, and Hebr. xiii. 22 only. ἀπέχειν, xv. 
29, Luke vi. 24, vii. 6, xv. 20, xxiv. 13, 1 Thess. iv. 3, v. 22, 1 Tim. 
iv. 3, 1 Pet. 11. 11, and elsewhere 7 times; in both passages of the 
Ep. to the Thess. it is used with ἀπό as here. ἀλίσγημα is not else- 
where found. εἴδωλον, vii. 41; 6 times by Paul, and elsewhere 3: 
it occurs very frequently in the Septuagint. πορνεία, xv. 29, xxi. 
25; Paul 8, elsewhere 15 times. πνικτόν, xv. 29, xxi. 25, a techni- 
cal word. αἷμα, Acts 12, Luke 11 times, rest frequently. γενεά, 11. 
40, vii. 33, xii. 36, xiv. 16; Luke 13 times, Matth. 13, Mk. 5, 
rest 5 times. ἀρχαῖος, xv. 7, xxi. 16; Luke ix. 8, 19, elsewhere 7 
times. κατὰ πόλιν xv. 36, xx. 23, xxiv. 12; Luke viii. 1, 4, xiii. 
22, and elsewhere only in Tit.i. 5. κηρύσσειν, viil. 5, 1x. 20, x. 37, 
42, xix. 13, xx. 25, xxviii. 31; Luke 9, Paul 14, elsewhere 30 
times. σάββατον, Acts 9, Luke 20, rest 35 times, the whole phrase 
ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς κατὰ πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωσκόμενος Occurs again In 
the Acts, being put into the mouth of Paul xiii. 27, and ἐν τῇ 
συναγωγῇ κατὰ πᾶν σάβ. being used by the writer in xvill. 4. συναγωγή, 
Acts 20, Luke 15, rest 22 times. ἀναγινώσκειν, vill. 28, 30 twice, 
32, xiii. 27, xv. 31, xxili. 34; Luke 3, and elsewhere 22 times. 
This analysis confirms the conclusion that the speech of James at 
the Council proceeds likewise from the pen of the general Author, 
and the incomprehensible liberality of the sentiments expressed, 
as well as the peculiarity of the quotation from Amos according 
to the Septuagint, thus receive at once their simple explanation. 
If we now compare the account of James’ share in granting 
liberal conditions to Gentile Christians with the statements of 
Paul we arrive at the same result. It is in consequence of 
the arrival of “certain men from James” (τινὰς ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβου) 
that Peter through fear of them withdrew from communion 
with the Gentiles. It will be remembered that the whole discus- 
sion is said to have arisen in Antioch originally from the judais- 
tic teaching of certain men who came “from Judea,’ who are 
disowned in the apostolic letter! It is unfortunate, however, to 
say the least of it, that so many of those who systematically op- 
posed the work of the Apostle Paul claimed to represent the 
views of James and the mother church.2. The contradiction of 


1 Acts xv. 24. 
2 ‘Of the Judaizers who are denounced in St. Paul's Epistles this much is cer- 
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the Author of the Acts, with his object of conciliation before 
him, has but small weight before the statements of Paul and the 
whole voice of tradition. At any rate, almost immediately after 
the so-called Apostolic Council, with its decree adopted mainly at 
the instigation of James, his emissaries caused the defection of 
Peter in Antioch and the rupture with Paul. It is generally ad- 
mitted, in the face of the clear affirmation of Paul, that the men — 
in question must probably or certainly have been actually sent 
by James! It is obvious that, to justify the fear of so leading 
an apostle as Peter, not only must they have been thus deputed, 
but must have been influential men, representing authoritative 
and prevalent judaistic opinions. We shall not attempt to divine 
the object of their mission, but we may say that it is impossible 
to separate them from the judaistic teachers_who urged circum- 
cision upon the Galatian Christians and opposed the authority 
of the Apostle Paul. Not pursuing this further at present, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the effect produced by these emissaries is 
quite incompatible with the narrative that, so short a time be- 
fore, James and the Church of Jerusalem had unanimously pro- 
mulgated conditions, under which the Gentile Christians were 
freely admitted into communion, and which fully justified Peter 
in eating with them. The incident at Antioch, as connected with 
James as well as with Peter, excludes the supposition that the 
account of the Council contained in the Acts can be considered 
historical. 

The Apostolic letter embodying the decree of the Council now 
demands our attention. It seemed good to the Apostles and the 
elders with the whole Church to choose two leading men among 
the brethren, and to send them to Antioch with Paul and Barna- 
bas, and they wrote by them (xv. 23): “The Apostles and breth- 
ren which are elders unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, greeting. 24, Forasmuch as we 
heard that certain which went out from us troubled you with 


tain, that they exalted the authority of the Apostles of the Circumcision ; and 
that, in some instances at least, as members of the mother Church, they had di- 
rect relations with James, the Lord’s brother. But when we attempt to define 
those relations, we are lost in a maze of conjecture.” Lightfoot, Ep. to the Gal., 
p. 353. : 

1 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 18 ; Bleek, Einl., p. 374, anm.; Davidson, Int. N.T., 
ii. p. 220f.; Hemsen, Der Ap. Paulus, 1830, p. 98 ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. , 
1860, p. 139 f.; Galaterbr., p. 153; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, u. s. w., p. 357, 
362 ; Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 244 f.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p.382; 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 111; cf. 353; Meyer, Gal., p. 93 f. ; Overbeck, Zuade W. 
Apg., p. 222; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 473 ; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinis- 
mus, p. 284 f.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. xxxvii.; St. Paul, p. 291 ff, ; Réville, 
Essais, p. 16; Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., p. 145; Riickert, Br. an die Gal., p. 87 £.; 
Schwegler, Dasnachap. Z., i. p. 118 f., 159, ii. p. 107; Stap, Origines, p. 77; De 
Wette, Br. an die Gal., p. 38; Zeller, Apg., p. 232 ff. 
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words, subverting your souls, to whom we gave no command- 
ment, 25. it seemed good unto us, having become of one mind, 
to choose out and send men unto you with our beloved Barnabas 
and Paul, 26. men that have given up their lives for the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 27. We have, therefore, sent Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by word of 
mouth. 28. For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things: 29. that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication: from 
which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well. Fare ye well.”! It. 
is argued that the simplicity of this composition, its brevity, and 
the absence of hierarchical tendency, prove the authenticity and 
originality of the epistle. Nothing, however, could be more ar- 
bitrary than to assert that the Author of the Acts, composing a. 
letter supposed to be written under the circumstances, would have 
written one different from this. We shall, on the contrary, see 
good reason for affirming that he actually did compose it, and that 
it bears the obvious impress of his style. Besides, Zeller? has 
pointed out that, in a document affirmed to be so removed from 
all calculation or object, verse 26 could hardly have found a place. 
The reference to “ our beloved ” Barnabas and Paul, as “ men that 
have given up their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
is scarcely consistent with the primitive brevity and simplicity 
which are made the basis of such an argument. In the absence 
of better evidence, apologists grasp at extremely slight indica- 
tions of authenticity, and of this nature seems to us the mark of 
genuineness which Bleek and others* consider that they find in 
the fact, that the name of Barnabas is placed before that of Paul 
in this document. It is maintained that, from the 13th chapter, 
the author commences to give the precedence to Paul, but that, in 
reverting to the former order, the synodal letter gives evidence 
both of its antiquity and genuineness. If any weight could be 


1 23, Oi ἀπόστολοι καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι ἀδελφοὶ τοῖς κατὰ τὴν AY- 
τιόχειαν καὶ Ξυρίαν καὶ Κιλικίαν ἀδελφοῖς τοῖς ἐξ ἐθνῶν χαίρειν. 
24. ἐπειδὴ ἠκούσαμεν ὅτι τινὲς ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐξελθόντες ἐτάραξαν ὑμᾶς 
λόγοις ἀνασκευάζοντες τὰς ψυχὰς υἱμῶν, οἷς ov διεόστειλάμεθα. 25. 
ἔδοξεν. ἡμῖν γενομένοις ὁμοθυμαδόν, ἐκλεξαμένους ἄνδρας πέμψαι 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς δὺν τοῖς ἀγαπητοῖς ἡμῶν Βαρνάβᾳ καὶ Παύλῳ, 26. 
ἀνθρώποις παραδεδωπόσιν τὰς ψυχὰς αὐτῶν υἱπὲρ TOV ὀνόματος 
τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ‘Indov Xpi6rov. 27. ἀπεόσταλκαμὲν ory, Ἰούδαν 
καὶ Σίλαν, καὶ αὐτοὺς διὰ λόγου ἀπαγγέλλονταϑ τὰ αὐτα. 28. 
ἔδοξεν yap τῷ πμευματι τῷ ἁγίῳ καὶ ἡμῖν, μηδὲν πλέον ἐπιτί- 
θεόθαι ὑμῖν βαρος πλὴν τουτων τῶν ἐπάναγπες: 29. ἀπέχεσθαι 
εἰδωλοθύτων καὶ αἵματος καὶ πνικτῶν παὶ πορνείας, ἐξ ὧν διατη- 
»ροῦντες éavrovs ευ πράξετε. ἔῤῥωσθε. 

2 Apostelgesch., 240 f. ᾿ ἢ 
3 Bleek, Einl., p. 349 ; Baumgarten, Apg., p. 470 f.; Ewald, Gesch. V, Isr., vi. ἢ. 
440, anm. ; Lange, Das ap. Z., ii. p. 189; Meyer, Apg., p- 345 ἢ, 
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attached to such an indication, it is unfortunate for this argument 
that the facts are not as stated, for the order “ Barnabas and Paul ” 
occurs at xiv. 12 and 14, and even in the very account of the 
‘Council at xv. 12. The two names are mentioned together in the 
Acts sixteen times, Barnabas being named first eight times (xi. 
30, xii. 25, xiii. 1, 2, 7, xiv. 12, 14, xv. 12), and Paul as frequently 
{xill, 43, 46, 50, xv. 2 twice, 22, 25, 35). Apologists like Leke- 
busch? and Oertel? reject Bleek’s argument. In the greeting 
“χαίρειν, with which the letter opens, and which, amongst the Epis- 
_tles of the New Testament, is only found in that bearing the 
name of James (i. 1), an indication is found that the letter of the 
Council was written by James himself? Before such an argument 
could avail, it would be necessary, though difficult, to prove the au- 
thenticity of the Epistle of James, but we need not enter upon such 
a question. χαίρειν is the ordinary Greek form of greeting in all epis- 
tles,t and the Author of Acts, who writes purer Greek than any 
-other writer in our Canon, naturally adopts it. Not only does 
he do so here, however, but he makes use of the same χαίρειν in 
the letter of the chief captain Lysias (xxiii. 26), which also evi- 
dently proceeds from his hand. Moreover, the word is used as a 
greeting in Luke i. 28, and not unfrequently elsewhere in the 
New Testament, as Matth. xxvi. 49, xxvii. 29, xxviii. 9, Mark xv. 
18, John xix. 3, 2 John 10,11. Lekebusch,® Meyer,’ and Oertel ὃ 
reject the argument, and we may add that if χαίρειν prove any- 
thing, it proves that the Author of Acts, who uses the word in 
the letter of Lysias, also wrote the synodal letter. In what lan- 
guage must we suppose that the Epistle was originally written ? 
Oertel maintains an Aramaic original,? but the greater number of 
writers consider that the original language was Greek.” It cannot 
be denied that the composition, as it stands, contains many of 
the peculiarities of style of the Author of Acts; and these are, 


1 Die Apostelgesch., p. 316. 2 Paulus in d. Apostelgesch., 1868, p. 227. 

3 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 470 f.; Bengel, Gnom. N. T., p. 577 ; Bleek, Hinl., Ὁ. 
349 ; Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1836, p. 1037; Fielmoser, Einl., p. 487; Kern, Br. Jacobi, 
1838, p. 106; Schaff, Gesch. d. ap. Kirche, 2te Aufl., p. 260, anm. 1; Stier, Die 
Red, ἃ. Ap,, ii. p. 41. Of. Meander, Pflanzung, p. 178, anm. 1. 

4 Wetstein quotes Artemidorus (Oneir. iii. 44): τδῖον παόδης πιστολῆδ τὸ 
XaipEetv καὶ EBHw6o λέγειν. Ad Act. Apost. xv. 23. 

5 This letter terminates, v. 30, with the usual ἔῤῥωσο, according to the Cod. 
Sinaiticus, E, G, and others ; A and B omit it. 

6 Apostelg., p. 316. 7 Apostelg., p. 345. 

8 Paul in ἃ. Apg., p. 227; comp. Reiche, Comm. in Ep. Jac., 1833, p. 1. 

9 Ib., p. 2271. Cf. Grotius, Annot. in N. T. ad Act. Ap., xv. 23, who takes 
χαίρειν to be the rendering of the Hebrew salutation of Peace. 

10 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 169; Bleek, Einl., p. 349; Meyer, Apg., p. 345; Ol- 
shausen, Apg., p. 217 f. GF. Baumgarten, Apg., p. 470 ff. 

11 Davidson, Tat, N. T., ii. p. 253 f.; G@frérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 444; Holtz- 
mann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., vili. p. 340 £.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 116, 315; Lipsius, 
‘in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 199; Oertel, Paulus, p. 227; Overbeck, Zu de W. APE 
p. 236 ἢ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 127, anm. 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 246 ff. 
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indeed, so marked that even apologists like Lekebusch and Oertel, 
whilst maintaining the substantial authenticity of the Epistle, 
admit that at least its actual form must be ascribed to the gen- 
eral Author. The originality of the form being abandoned, it is. 
difficult to perceive any ground for asserting the originality and 
genuineness of the substance. That assertion rests solely upon a 
vague traditional confidence in the Author of Acts, which is 
shown to be without any solid foundation. The form of this 
Epistle clearly professes to be as genuine as the substance, and if 
the original language was Greek, there is absolutely no reason 
why the original letter should have been altered. The similarity 
of the construction to that of the prologue to the third Gospel, in 
which the personal style of the writer may be supposed to have: 
been most unreservedly shown, has long been admitted :— 


LUKE 1. AcTs XV. 


1. ἐπειδήπερ πολλοὶ ἐπεχείρηδαν 24. ἐπειδὴ ἠκούσαμεν ὅτι τινές 
ανατάξασθαι.... ἐτάραξαν... 

8. ἔδοξε κἀμοὶ, παρηκολουθηκότι 25. εδοξεν ἡμῖν γενομένοις ὅμο- 
πᾶσιν ἀκριβῶς, θυμαδον, 
καθεξὴς Gor γραψαι. ἄνδρας πέμψαι. 


A more detailed linguistic examination of the Epistle, however, 
confirms the conclusion already stated. Verse 23: διὰ χειρός, 1]. 
23, v. 12, vii. 25, xi. 30, xiv. 3, xix. 11, 26, and the expression is 
only met with elsewhere in Mark vi. 2; the phrase γράψαντες ὃ. x. 
αὐτῶν finds a parallel in: xi. 30, ἀποστείλαντες ὃ. x. βαρνάβα, x. τ. d. 
The characteristic expression, κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αντιόχειαν, x. τ. r., is re- 
peated, xi. 1, xvi. 7, xxvii. 2,5, 7. Verse 24: ἐπειδή, xiii. 46, xiv. 
12, Luke vii. 1, xi. 6, cf. i. 1; Paul 5, rest only 2 times. ταράσσειν, 
xvii. 8, 18, Luke i. 12, xxiv. 38, elsewhere thirteen times. ἀνασ- 
κευάζειν is not found elsewhere, but the preference of our writer 
for compounds of ἀνά, διά, and ἐπί is marked, and of these consists 
a large proportion of his ἅπαξ λεγόμενα. Ψυχή, Acts 15, Luke 14 
times, and frequently elsewhere; the phrase ἀνασκευάζοντες τὰς ψυχάς, 
K.T.Ae, may be compared with xiv. 22, ἐπιστηρίζοντες τὰς ψυχάς, K.T. Ἀν 
ef. xiv. 2. διαστέλλεσθαι not elsewhere found in Acts, but it oc- 
curs Matth. xvi. 20, Mark v. 43, vii. 36 twice, viii. 15, ix. 9, and 
Heb. xii. 20. Verse 25: δοκεῖν, Acts 8, Luke 11, Paul 17 times, 
elsewhere frequently. ὁμοθυμαδόν, i. 14, ii. 1, 46, iv. 24, v. 12, vu. 
57, vill. 6, xii. 20, xviii. 12, xix. 29; so that this word, not in 
very common use even in general Greek literature, occurs 10 
times elsewhere in the Acts, but except in Rom. xv. 6, is not 
employed by any other New Testament writer. ἐκλέγεσθαι, 1. 2, 
24, vi. 5, xiii. 17, xv. 7, 22, Luke vi. 13, x. 42, xiv. 7, and else- 
where 11 times. πέμπειν, Acts 11, Luke 10 times, elsewhere 
common, ἀγαπητός is not elsewhere used in Acts, but is found in. 
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Luke iii. 22, ix. 35, xx. 13, Paul 13 times, and is common else- 
where. Verse 26: παραδιδόναι, Acts 13, Luke 17 times, and com- 
mon elsewhere. ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ Κυρίου, xxi, 13, v. 41, ix. 16, 
Rom. i. 5, 8 John 7. Verse 27: ἀποστελλειν, Acts 25, Luke 26 
times, elsewhere very frequently, διὰ λόγου, xv. 32. ἀπαγγέλλειν, 
Acts 14, Luke 11, rest 21 times, τὰ αὐτά, Luke vi. 23,26; τὸ αὐτό, 
Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, i. 1, iv. 26, xiv. 1; Luke vi. 33, xvii. 35. 
Verse 28: μηδέν, Acts 12, Luke 4, Paul 6; elsewhere 13 times ; the 
same expression, μηδὲν πλέον. . . is also found in Luke iii. 13. 
ἐπιτιθέναι, Acts 13, Luke 6, elsewhere 21 times. βάρος is not else- 
where met with in Acts, but occurs Matt. xx. 12, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 
Gal. vi. 2, 1 Thess. 11. 6, Apoe. ii. 24. πλήν, viii. 1, xx. 23, xxvii. 
22, Luke 15, elsewhere 13 times. ἐπάναγκες is not elsewhere 
found in the New Testament. Verse 29: ἀπέχειν, xv. 20, Luke — 
vi. 24, vii. 6, xv. 20, xxiv. 13, elsewhere 12 times. εἰδωλόθυτον, xxi 
25, 1 Cor., viii. 1, 4, 7, 10, x. 19, 28, Apoe. ii. 14, 20. διατηρεῖν 
occurs only in Luke ii. 51. πράσσειν, Acts 12, Luke 6, Paul 15, 
elsewhere 5 only. βώννυσθαι, this usual Greek formula for the 
ending of a letter, ἔῤῥωσθε, is nowhere else used in the New 
Testament, except at the close of the Jetter of Lysias, xxiii. 30. 
Turning now from the letter to the spirit of this decree, we 
must endeavour to form some idea of its purport and bearing. 
The first point which should be made clear is, that the question 
raised before the Council solely affected the Gentile converts, 
and that the conditions contained in the decree were imposed 
upon that branch of the Church alone. No change whatever in 
the position of Jewish Christians was contemplated ; they swere 
left, as before, subject to the Mosaic law.! This is very apparent 
in the reference which is made long after to the decree, Ch. xxi. 
20 ff. 25, when the desire is expressed to Paul by James, who 
proposed the decree, and the elders of Jerusalem, that he should 
prove to the many thousands of believing Jews all zealous of the 
law, that he did not teach the Jews who were among the Gentiles 
apostasy from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to walk after the customs. Paul, who, in 
the Acts, is likewise represented as circumcising with his own 
hand, after the decision of the Council had been adopted, 
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Timothy, the son of a Greek, whose mother was a Jewess, 
consents to give the Jews of Jerusalem the required proof. 
We have already shown at the commencement of this section, 
that nothing was further from the minds of the Jewish Christians 
than the supposition that the obligation to observe the Mosaic 
_ law was weakened by the adoption of Christianity ; and the re- 
presentation in the Acts is certainly so far correct, that it does 
not pretend that Jewish Christians either desired or sanctioned 
any relaxation of Mosaic observances on the part of believing 
Jews. This cannot be too distinctly remembered in considering 
the history of primitive Christianity. The initiatory: rite was 
essential to full participation in the Covenant. It was left for 
Paul to preach the abrogation of the law and the abandonment 
of circumcision. If the speech of Peter seems to suggest the 
abrogation of the law even for Jews, it is only in a way, which 
shows that the author had no clear historical fact to relate, and 
merely desired to ascribe vaguely and indefinitely Pauline senti- 
ments to the Apostle of the circumcision. No remark whatever 
is made upon these strangely liberal expressions of Peter, and 
neither the proposition of James nor the speech in which he 
makes it takes the slightest notice of them. The conduct of 
_ Peter at Antioch and the influence exercised by James through 
his emissaries restore us to historical ground. Whether the au- 
thor intended to represent that the object of the conditions of 
the decree was to admit the Gentile Christians to full communion 
with the Jewish, or merely to the subordinate position of Prose- 
lytes of the Gate, is uncertain, but it is not necessary to discuss 
the point. There-is not the slightest external evidence that such 
a decree ever existed, and the more closely the details are ex- 
amined the more evident does it become that it has no historical 
consistency. How, and upon what principle, were these singular 
conditions selected? Their heterogeneous character is at once 
apparent, but not so the reason for a combination which is neither 
limited to Jewish customs nor sufficiently representative of moral 
duties. It has been argued, on the one hand, that the prohibi- 
tions of the apostolic decree are simply those, reduced to a neces- 
sary minimum, which were enforced in the case of heathen con- 
verts to Judaism who did not join themselves fully to the people 
_ of the Covenant by submitting to circumcision, but were admitted 
to imperfect communion as Proselytes of the Gate.’ The condi- 
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tions named, however, do not fully represent the rules framed for 
such cases, and many critics consider that the conditions imposed, 
although they may have ‘been influenced by the Noachian pre- 
scriptions, were rather moral duties which it was, from special 
circumstances, thought expedient to specify.!_ We shall presently 
refer to some of these conditions, but bearing in mind the views 
which were dominant amongst primitive Christians, and more 
especially, as is obvious, amongst the Christians of Jerusalem 
where this decree is supposed to have been unanimously adopted, 
bearing in mind the teaching which is said to have led to the 
Council, the episode at Antioch, and the systematic judaistie op- 
position which retarded the work of Paul and subsequently 
affected his reputation, it may be instructive to point out not only 
the vagueness which exists as to the position which it was in- 
tended that the Gentiles should acquire, as the effect of this de- 
cree, but also its singular and total inefficiency. An apologetic 
writer, having of course in his mind the fact that there is no 
trace of the operation of the decree, speaks of its conditions as 
follows: “The miscellaneous character of these prohibitions 
showed that, taken as a whole, they had no binding force inde- 
pendently of the circumstances which dictated them. They were 
a temporary expedient framed to meet a temporary emergency, 
Their object was the avoidance of offence in mixed communities 
of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond this recognised aim and 
general understanding implied therein, the limits of their appli- 
cation were not defined.” In fact the immunity granted to the 
Gentiles was thus practically almost unconditional. It is obvious, 
however, that every consideration which represents the decree as 
more completely emancipating Gentile Christians from Mosaic 
obligations, and admitting them into free communion with be- 
lievers amongst the Jews, places it in more emphatic contradiction 


to historical facts and the statements of the Apostle Paul. The 


unanimous adoption of such a measure in Jerusalem, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the episode at Antioch, the fear of Peter, 
the silence of Paul, and the attitude of James, become perfectly 
inconceivable. If on the contrary the conditions were seriously 
imposed and really meant anything, a number of difficulties 


spring up of which we shall presently speak. That the prohibi-. 


tions, in the opinion of the Author of the Acts, constituted a 
positive and binding obligation can scarcely be doubted by any- 
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one who considers the terms in which they are laid down. If 
they are represented as a concession they are nevertheless recog- 
nised as a “ burden,” and they are distinctly stated to be the obli- 
gations which “it seemed good to the Holy Spirit” as well as to 
the Council to impose. The qualification, that the restrictive 
clauses had no binding force “independently of the circumstances 
which dictated them,” in so far as it has any meaning beyond the 
unnecessary declaration that the decree was only applicable to 
the class for whom it was framed, seems to be inadmissible. The 
circumstance which dictated the decree was the counter-teaching 
of Jewish Christians, that it was necessary that the Gentile con- 
verts should be circumcised and keep the law of Moses. The re- 
strictive clauses are simply represented as those which it was 
deemed right to impose ; and, as they are stated without qualifi- 
cation, it is holding the decision of the “ Holy Spirit” and of the 
Church somewhat cheap to treat them as mere local and tempor- 
ary expedients. This is evidently not the view of the Author of 
the Acts. Would it have been the view of anyone else if it were 
not that, so far as any external trace of the decree is concerned, 
it is an absolute myth? The prevalence of practices to which 
the four prohibitions point is quite sufficiently attested to show 
that, little as there is any ground for considering that such a de- 
eree was framed in such a manner, the restrictive clauses are put 
forth as necessary and permanently binding. The very doubt 
_ which exists as to whether the prohibitions were not intended to 
represent the conditions imposed on Proselytes of the Gate shows 
their close analogy to them, and it cannot be reasonably asserted 
that the early Christians regarded those conditions either as ob- 
solete or indifferent. The decree is clearly intended to set forth 
the terms upon which Gentile Christians were to be admitted 
into communion, and undoubtedly is to be taken as applicable not 
merely to a few districts, but to the Gentiles in general. 

The account which Paul gives of his visit not only ignores any 
such decree, but excludes it. In the first place, taking into ac- 
count the Apostle’s character and the spirit of his Epistle, it is 
impossible to suppose that Paul had any intention of submitting, 
as to higher authority, the Gospel which he preached, for the 
judgment of the elder Apostles and of the Church of Jerusalem. ἢ 

othing short of this is involved in the account in the Acts, and 
in the form of the decree which promulgates, in an authoritative 
manner, restrictive clauses which “seemed good to the Holy 
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Spirit” and to the Council. The temper of the man is well 

shown in Paul’s indignant letter to the Galatians. He receives 
his Gospel, not from men, but by direct revelation from Jesus 
Christ, and, so far is he from submission of the kind implied, that 
he says: “ But even though we, or an angel from: heaven, should 
preach unto you any Gospel other than that which we preached 
to you, let him be accursed. As we have said before, so say I now 

again: If any man preach any Gospel to you other than that ye 
received, let him be accursed.”! That the Apostle here refers to 
his own peculiar teaching, and does so in contradistinction to the 
Gospel preached by the Judaizers, is evident from the preceding 
words: “I marvel that ye are so soon removing from him that 
called you in the grace of Christ unto a different Gospel ; which 
is not another, only there are some that trouble you, and desire 
to pervert the Gospel of Christ.”? Passing from this, however, to 
the restrictive clauses in general, how is it possible that Paul 
could state, as the result of his visit, that the “pillar” Apostles 
“communicated nothing” after hearing his Gospel, if the four 
conditions of this decree had thus been authoritatively “commu- 
nicated”? On the contrary, Paul distinctly adds that, in ac- 

knowledging his mission, but. one condition had been attached: 
“ Only that we should remember the poor; which very thing I — 
also was forward to do.”? As one condition is here mentioned, — 
why not the others, had any been actually imposed? It is ar- 
gued that the remembrance of the poor of Jerusalem which is 
thus inculcated was a recommendation personally made to Paul 
and Barnabas, but it is clear that the Apostle’s words refer to the 
result of his communication of his Gospel, and to the understand- 
ing under which his mission to the Gentiles was tolerated. We 
have already pointed out how extraordinary it is that such a de- 
cision of the Council should not have been referred to in deserib- 
ing his visit, and the more we go into details the more striking 
and inexplicable, except in one way, is such silence. In relating 
the struggle regarding the circumcision of Titus, for instance, and 
stating that he did not yield, no, not for an hour, to the demands 
made on the subject, is it conceivable that, if the exemption of all 
Gentile Christians from the initiatory rite had been unanimously 
conceded, Paul would not have added to his statement about 
Titus, that not only he himself had not been compelled to give 
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way in this instance, but that his representations had even con- 
vineed those who had been Apostles before him, and secured the 
unanimous adoption of his own views on the point? The whole 
of this Epistle is a vehement and intensely earnest denunciation 
of those Judaizers who were pressing the necessity of the initia- 
tory rite upon the Galatian converts. Is it possible that the 
Apostle could have left totally unmentioned the fact that the 
Apostles and the very Church of Jerusalem had actually declared 
circumcision to be unnecessary? It would not have accorded 
with Paul’s character, it is said, to have appealed to the authority 
of the elder Apostles or of the Church in a matter in which his 
own apostolic authority and teaching were in question. In that 
case, how can it be supposed that he ever went at all up to Jeru- 
salem to the Apostles and elders about this question? If he was 
not too proud to lay aside his apostolic dignity, and, representing 
the Christians of Antioch, to submit the case to the Council at 
Jerusalem, and subsequently to deliver its decree to various com- 
munities, is it consistent with reason or common sense to assert 
that he was too proud to recall the decision of that Council to the 
Christians of Galatia? It must, we think, be obvious that, if 
such an explanation of Paul’s total silence as to the decree be at 
all valid, it is absolutely fatal to the account of Paul’s visit in the 
Acts. This reasoning is not confined to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, but, as Paley points out, applies to the other Epistles of 
Paul, in all of which the same silence is preserved. Moreover, the 
apologetic explanation altogether fails upon other grounds. With- 
out appealing to the decree as an authority, we must feel sure 
that the Apostle would at least have made use of it as a logical 
refutation of his adversaries. The man who did not hesitate to 
attack Peter openly for inconsistency, and charge him with hy- 
pocrisy, would not have hesitated to cite the decree as evidence, 
and still less to fling it in the faces of those Judaizers who, so 
short a time after that decree is supposed to have been promul- 
gated, preached the necessity of circumcision and Mosaic observ- 
ances in direct opposition to its terms, whilst claiming to repre- 
sent the views of the very Apostles and Church which had framed 
it. Paul, who never denies the validity of their claim, would 
most certainly have taunted them with gross inconsistency and 
retorted that the Church of Jerusalem, the Apostles, and the 
Judaizers who now troubled him and preached circumcision and 
the Mosaic law had, four or five years previously, declared as the 


1 ‘*Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic teachers who urged 
circumcision on the Gentile converts, and, as the best means of weakening the 
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deliberate decision of the Holy Spirit and the Council, that they 
were no longer binding on the Gentile converts. By such a re- 
ference “the discussion would have been foreclosed.” None of 
the reasons which are suggested to explain the undeniable fact 
that there is no mention of the decree can really bear examination, 
and that fact remains supported by a great many powerful con- 
siderations, leading to the very simple explanation which recon- 
ciles all difficulties, that the narrative of the Acts is not authen- 
tic. 

We arrive at the very same results when we examine the 
Apostle’s references to the practices which the conditions of the 
decree were intended to control. Instead of recognizing the au- 
thority of the decree, or enforcing its prescriptions, he does not 
even allow us to infer its existence, and he teaches disregard at 
least of some of its restrictions. The decree enjoins the Gentile 
Christians to abstain from meats offered to idols. Paul tells the 
Corinthians to eat whatever meat is sold in the shambles without 
asking questions for conscience sake, for an idol is nothing in the 
world, “neither if we eat are we the better, nor if we eat not are 
we the worse.”! It is not conceivable that the Apostle could so 
completely have ignored the prohibition of the decree if he had 
actually submitted the question to the Apostles, and himself so 
distinctly acquiesced in their decision as to distribute the docu- 
ment amongst the various communities whom he subsequently 
visited. To argue that the decree was only intended to have 
force in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, to which, as the locality 
in which the difficulty had arisen which had originally led to the 
Council, the decree was, in the first instance, addressed, is highly 
arbitrary ; but, when proceeding further, apologists? draw a dis- 
tinction between those churches “which had already been founded, 
and which had felt the pressure of Jewish prejudice (Acts xvi. 
. 4),” and “brotherhoods afterwards formed and lying beyond the 
reach of such influences,” as a reason why no notice of the decree 
is taken in the case of the Corinthians and Romans, the special 
pleading ignores very palpable facts. “Jewish prejudices” are 
represented in the Acts of the Apostles themselves as being more 
than usually strong in Corinth. There was a Jewish synagogue 
there, augmented probably by the Jews expelled from Rome un- 
der Claudius,’ and their violence against Paul finally obliged him 
to leave the piace.* Living in the midst of an idolatrous city, and 
much exposed to the temptations of sacrificial feasts, we might 
naturally expect excessive rigour against participation, on the 
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one hand, and perhaps too great indifference, on the other; and 
this we actually find to have been the case. It is in consequence of 
questions respecting meats offered to idols that Paul writes to the 
Corinthians, and, whilst treating the matter in itself as one of per- 
fect indifference, merely inculcates consideration for weak con- 
sciences." It is clear that there was a prejudice against the prac- 
tice; it is clear that strong Jewish prejudices existed in the Jew- 
ish colony at Corinth, and wherever there were Jews the eating 
of meats offered to idols was an abomination. The sin of Israel 
at Baalpeor? lived in the memory of the people, and abstinence 
from such pollution® was considered a duty. If the existence of 
such “Jewish prejudices ” was a reason for publishing the decree, 
we have, in fact, more definite evidence of them in Corinth than 
we have in Antioch, for, apart from this specific mention of the 
subject of eating sacrificial meats, the two apostolic letters abun- 
dantly show the existence and activity of Judaistic parties there, 
which opposed the work of Paul, and desired to force Mosaic ob- 
servances upon his converts. It is impossible to admit that, sup- 
posing such a decree to have been promulgated as the mind of 
the Holy Spirit, there could be any reason why it should have 
been unknown at Corinth so short a time after it was adopted. 
_ When, therefore, we find the Apostle not only ignoring it, but 

actually declaring that to be a matter of indifference, abstinence 
from which it had just seemed good to the Holy Spirit to enjoin, 
the only reasonable conclusion is that Paul himself was totally 
ignorant of the existence of any decree containing such a pro- 
hibition. There is much difference of opinion as to the nature of 
the πορνεία referred to in the decree, and we need not discuss it ; 
but in all the Apostle’s homilies upon the subject. there is the 
same total absence of all allusion to the decision of the Council. 
Nowhere can any practical result from the operation of the de- 
cree be pointed out, nor any trace even of its existence. The as- 
sertions and conjectures, by which those who maintain the au- 
thenticity of the narrative in the Acts seek to explain the extra- 
ordinary absence of all external evidence of the decree, labour 
under the disadvantage of all attempts to account for the total 
failure of effects from a supposed cause, the existence of which is 
in reality only assumed, It is customary to reply to the objec. 
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tion that there is no mention of the decree in the Epistles of 
Paul or in any other contemporary writing, that this 15 a mere 
argument ὦ silentio. Is it not, however, difficult to imagine any 
other argument, from contemporary sources, regarding what is 
affirmed to have had no existence, than that from silence? Do 
apologists absolutely demand that, with prophetic anticipation of 
futare controversies, the Apostle Paul should obligingly have left on 
record that there actually was no Council such as a writer would 
subsequently describe, and that the decree which he would put for- 
ward as the result of that Council must not be accepted as genuine? 
Itis natural to expect that,when writing of the very visit in ques- 
tion, and dealing with subjects and discussions in which, whether 
in the shape of historical allusion, appeal to authority, taunt for 
inconsistency, or assertion of his own influence, some allusion to 
the decree would have been highly appropriate, if not necessary, 
the Apostle Paul should at least have given some hint of its ex- 
istence. His not doing so constitutes strong presumptive evi- 
dence against the authenticity of the decree, and all the more so 
as no more positive evidence than silence could possibly be forth- 
coming of the non-existence of that which never existed. The 
supposed decree of the Council of Jerusalem cannot on any ground 
be accepted as a historical fact. 

We may now return to such further consideration of the state- 
ments of the Epistle as may seem necessary for the object of our 
inquiry. No mention is made by the Apostle of any official mis- 
sion on the subject of circumcision, and the discussion of that. 
question arises in a merely incidental manner from the presence 
of Titus, an uncircumcised Gentile Christian. ‘There has been 
much discussion as to whether Titus actually was circumcised or 
not, and there can be little doubt that the omission of the nega- 
tive οἷς οὐδέ from Gal. ii. 5, has been in some cases influenced by 
the desire to bring the Apostle’s conduct upon this occasion into — 
harmony with the account, in Acts xvi. 3, of his cireumcising 
Timothy.? We shall not require to enter into’ any controversy 
on the point, for the great majority of critics are agreed that the 
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Apostle intended to say that Titus was not circumcised, although 
the contrary is affirmed by a few writers! It is obvious from the 
whole of the Apostle’s narrative that great pressure was exerted 
to induce Titus to submit, and that Paul, if he did not yield even 
for an hour the required subjection, had a long and severe strug- 
gle to maintain his position. Even when relating the circum- 
stances in his letter to the Galatians, the recollection of his con- 
test profoundly stirs the Apostle’s indignation ; his utterance be- 
comes vehement, but cannot keep pace with hisimpetuous thoughts, 
and the result is a narrative in broken and abrupt sentences whose 
very incompleteness is eloquent, and betrays the irritation which 
has not even yet entirely subsided. How does this accord with 
the whole tone of the account in the Acts? It is customary with 
apologists to insert so much between the lines of that narrative, 
partly from imagination and partly from the statements of the 
Epistle, that they almost convince themselves and others that 
such additions are actually suggested by the Author of the Acts 
himself. If we take the account of the Acts, however, without 
such transmutations, itis certain that not only is there not the 
slightest indication of any struggle regarding the circumcision of 
Titus, “in which St. Paul maintained at one time almost single- 
_ handed the cause of Gentile freedom,” but no suggestion that 
there had ever been any hesitation on the part of the leading 
Apostles and the mass of the Church regarding the point at issue. 
The impression given by the Author of the Acts is undeniably 
one of unbroken and undisturbed harmony : of a council in which 
the elder Apostles were of one mind with Paul, and warmly 
agreed with him that the Gentiles should be delivered from the 
yoke of the Mosaic law and from the necessity of undergoing the 
initiatory rite. What is there in such an account to justify in 
any degree the irritation displayed by Paul at the mere recollec- 
tion of this visit, or to merit the ironical terms with which he 
speaks of the “pillar” Apostles? We may, however, now con- 
sider the part which the Apostles must have taken in the dispute 
regarding the circumcision of Titus. Is it possible to suppose 
that if the circumcision of Paul’s follower had only been demanded 
by certain of the sect of the Pharisees who believed, unsupported 
by the rest, there could ever have been any considerable struggle 
on the point ? Is it possible, further, to suppose that if Paul had 
received the cordial support of James and the leading Apostles 
in his refusal to concede the circumcision of Titus, such a contest 
could have been more than momentary and trifling? Is it pos- 


1 Reiche, Comm. crit. in N. T., 1859, ii. p. 14 ff. ; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxv. 
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sible that the Apostle Paul could have spoken of “ certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees who believed” in such terms as: “ to whom 
we yielded by the submission (εἴξαμεν τῇ ὑποταγῇ) no not for an 
hour?”! or that he could have used this expression if those 
who pressed the demand upon him had not been in a posi- 
tion of authority, which naturally suggested a subjection which 
Paul upon this occasion persistently refused? It is not possible. 
Of course many writers who seek to reconcile the two narratives, 
and some of whom substitute for the plain statements of the Acts 
and of the Apostle, an account which is not consistent with either, 
suppose that the demand for the circumcision of Titus proceeded 
solely from the “false brethren,”? although some of them suppose 
that at least these false brethren may have thought they had 
reason to hope for the support of the elder Apostles? It is almost 
too clear for dispute, however, that the desire that Titus should 
be circumcised was shared or pressed by the elder Apostles. Ac- 
cording to the showing of the Acts, nothing could be more natural 
than the fact that James and the elders of Jerusalem who, so 
long after (xxi. 20 ff), advised Paul to prove his continued obsery- 
ance of the law and that he did not teach the Jews to abandon 
circumcision, should on this occasion have pressed him to cireum- 
cise Titus. The conduct of Peter at Antioch, and the constant op- 
position which Paul met with from emissaries of James and of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision upon the very point of Gentile cir- 
cumcision, all support the inevitable conclusion, that the pressure 
upon Paul in the matter of Titus was not only not resisted by the 
Apostles, but proceeded in no small degree from them. 

This is further shown by the remainder of Paul’s account of 
his visit and by the tone of his remarks regarding the principal 
Apostles, as well as by the historical data which we possess of his 
subsequent career. We need not repeat that the representation 
in the Acts both of the Council and of the whole intercourse 
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between Paul and the Apostles is one of “unbroken unity.” 1 
The struggle about Titus and the quarrel with Peter at Antioch 
are altogether omitted, and the Apostolic letter speaks merely of 
“our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have given up their 
lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.”? The language of 
Paul is not so pacific and complimentary. Immediately after his 
statement that he had “ yielded by the submission, no, not for an 
hour,” Paul continues: “ But from those who seemed to be some- 
thing (ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν δοκούντων εἷναί 7t)—whatsoever they were it maketh 
no matter tome: God accepteth not man’s person ;—for to me 
those who seemed (οἱ δοκοῦντες) (to be something) communicated 
nothing, but, on the contrary, &c.,&c., and when they knew the grace 
that was given to me, James and Cephas and John, who seemed 
to be pillars (οἱ δοκοῦντες στῦλοι εἶναι), gave to me and Barnabas 
right hands of fellowship that we (should go) unto the Gentiles,” 
&c., &c.2 The tone and language of this passage are certainly depre- 
ciatory of the elder Apostles, and, indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any one could fail to perceive and admit the fact. It 
is argued by some who recognise the irony of the term οἱ δοκοῦν- 
τες applied to the Apostles, that the disparagement which is so 
transparent in the form οἱ δοκοῦντες εἶναί τι, “ those who seemed 
to be something,” is softened again in the new turn which is 
given to it in ver. 9, οἱ δοκοῦντες στῦλοι εἶναι, “ those who seemed 
to be pillars,’ in which, it is said, “the Apostle expresses the 
real greatness and high authority of the twelve in their separate 
field of labour.”® It seems to us that this interpretation cannot 
be sustained. Paul is ringing the changes on οἱ δοκοῦντες, and 
contrasting with the position they assumed and the estimation in 
which they were held, his own experience of them, and their 
inability to add anything to him. “Those who seemed to be 
something,” he commences, but immediately interrupts himself, 
after having thus indicated the persons whom he meant, with the 
more direct protest of irritated independence :—*“ whatsoever they 
were it maketh no matter to me: God accepteth not man’s per- 
son.” These δοκοῦντες communicated nothing to him, but, on the 
contrary, when they knew the grace given to him, “those who 
seemed to be pillars” gave him hands of fellowship, but nothing 
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more, and they went their different ways, he to the Gentiles and 
they to.the circumcision. If the expression: οἱ δοκ. στῦλοι εἶναι be 
true, as well as ironically used, it cannot be construed into a decla- 
ration of respect, but forms part of a passage whose tone through- 
out is proudly depreciatory. This is followed by such words as 
“hypocrisy ” (ὑπόκρισις) and “ condemned ” (κατεγνωσμένος) applied 
to the conduct of Peter at Antioch, as well as the mention of the 
emissaries of James as the cause of that dispute, which add mean- 
ing to the irony. This is not, however, the only occasion on which 
Paul betrays a certain bitterness against the elder Apostles. In 
his second letter to the Corinthians, xi. 5, he says, “ For I reckon» 
that I am not a whit behind the over much Apostles” (τῶν ὑπερ- 
λίαν ἀποστόλων), and again, xii. 11, “ For in nothing was I behind 
the over much Apostles” (τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων) ; and the whole 
of the vehement passage in which these references are set shows 
the intensity of the feeling which called them forth. To say that 
the expression, in the Galatian Epistle and here are “ depreciatory, 
not indeed of the twelve themselves, but of the extravagant and 
exclusive claims set up for them by the Judaizers,” is an ex- 
tremely arbitrary distinction. They are directly applied to the 
Apostles, and οἱ δοκοῦντες εἶναί τι cannot be taken as irony against 
those who over estimated them, but against the δοκοῦντες them- 
selves. Paul’s blows generally go straight to their mark. Meyer 
argues that the designation of the Apostles as οἱ δοκοῦντες is 
purely historical, and cannot be taken as ironical, inasmuch as it 
would be inconsistent to suppose that Paul could adopt a depre- 
ciatory tone when he is relating his recognition as a col- 
league by the elder Apostles ;? and others consider that ver. ἡ 
8, 9, 10 contain evidence of mutual respect and recognition 
between Paul and the twelve. Even if this were so, it could not 
do away with the actual irony of the expressions; but do the 
facts support such a statement? We have seen that, in spite of 
the picture of unbroken unity drawn by the Author of the Acts, 
and the liberal sentiments regarding the Gentiles which he puts 
into the mouth of Peter and of James, Paul had a severe and 
protracted struggle to undergo in order to avoid circumcising 
Titus. We have already stated the grounds upon which it seems 
certain that the pressure upon that occasion came as well from 
the elder Apostles as the “false brethren,” and critics who do 


not go so far as to make this positive affirmation, at least recognise 


the negative, and therefore to a large extent compliant, attitude 
which the Apostles must have held. It is after narrating some 
of the particulars of this struggle that Paul uses the terms of de- 
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preciation which we have been discussing; and having added, 
“for to me those who seemed (to be something) communicated 
nothing,” he says, “but, on the contrary, when they saw that I 
have been entrusted with the Gospel of the uncireumcision, even 
as Peter with that of the circumcision (for he that wrought for 
Peter unto the Apostleship of the circumcision, wrought also for 
me unto the Gentiles) ; and when they knew the grace that was 
given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, gave to me and Barnabas right hands of fellowship, that 
we (should go) unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision: 
only that we should remember the poor; which very thing I also 
was forward to do.” It will be observed that, after saying they 
“communicated nothing” to him, the Apostle adds, in opposition, 
“but, on the contrary ” (ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον). In what does this oppo- 
sition consist? Apparently in this, that, instead of strengthening 
the hands of Paul, they left him to labour alone.. They said: 
“Take your own course ; preach the Gospel of the uncircumcision 
to Gentiles, and we will preach the Gospel of the circumcision to 
Jews.” In fact, when Paul returned to Jerusalem for the second 
time after fourteen years, he found the elder Apostles not one 
whit advanced towards his own universalism; they retained their 
former Jewish prejudices, and remained as before Apostles of the 
circumcision.” Notwithstanding the strung Pauline sentiments 
put into his mouth by the Author of the Acts, and his claim to 
have been so long before selected by God that by his mouth the 
Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel and believe, Paul 
singles out Peter as specially entrusted with the Gospel of the 
circumcision ; and,in the end, after Paul has exerted all his in- 
fluence, Peter and the rest remain unmoved, and allow Paul to 
go to the Gentiles, while they confine their ministry as before to the 
Jews. The success of Paul’s work amongst the heathen was too 
palpable a fact to be ignored, but there is no reason to believe 
that the conversion of the Gentiles, upon his terms, was more 
than tolerated at that time, or the Gentile Christians admitted 
to more than such imperfect communion with the Jewish Chris- 
tians as that of Proselytes of the Gate in relation to Judaism. 
This is shown by the conduct of Peter at Antioch after the sup- 
posed Council, and of the Jews with him, and even of Barnabas, 
through fear of the emissaries of James, whose arrival certainly 
could not have produced a separation between Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians had the latter been recognised as in full com- 
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munion. The “hands of fellowship” clearly was a mere passive 
permission of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, but no positive and 
hearty approval of it testified by active support... It must, we 
think, be evident to any one who attentively considers the pas- 
sage we are examining, that there is no question whatever in it 
of a recognition of the Apostolate of Paul. The elder Apostles 
consent to his mission to the Gentiles ; whilst they themselves go 
to the circumcision ; but there is not a syllable which indicates 
that Paul’s claim to the title of Apostle was ever either acknow- 
ledged or discussed. It is not probable that Paul would have 
submitted such a point to their consideration. It is difficult to 
‘see how the elder Apostles could well have done less than they 
did, and the extent of their fellowship seems to have simply 
amounted to toleration of what they could not prevent. The 
pressure for the circumcision of the Gentile converts was an at- 
tempt to coerce, and to suppress the peculiar principle of the 
‘Gospel of uncircumcision ; and though that effort failed through 
the determined resistance of Paul, it is clear, from the final resolve 
to limit their preaching to the circumcision, that the elder Apos- 
tles in no way abandoned their view of the necessity of the initi- 
atory rite. The episode at Antioch is a practical illustration of 
this statement. Hilgenfeld ably remarks: “ When we consider 
that Peter was afraid of the circumcised Christians, there can be 
no doubt that James, at the head of the primitive community, 
made the attempt to force heathen Christians to adopt the sub- 
stance of Jewish legitumacy, by breaking off ecclesiastical com- 
munity with them.”? The Gentile Christians were virtually 
excommunicated on the arrival of the emissaries of James, or at 
least treated as mere Proselytes of the Gate ; and the pressure 
upon the Galatian converts of the necessity of circumcision by 
similar Judaizing emissaries, which called forth jthe vehement 
and invaluable Epistle before us, is quite in accordance with the 
circumstances of this visit. The separation agreed upon between 
Paul and the elder Apostles was not in any sense geographical, 
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but purely ethnological! It was no mere division of labour,? no 
suitable apportionment of work. The elder Apostles determined, 
like their Master before them, to confine their ministry to Jews, 
whilst Paul, if he pleased, might go to the Gentiles ; and the mere 
fact that Peter subsequently goes to Antioch, as well as many 
other circumstances, shows that no mere separation of locali- 
ties, but a selection of race was intended. If there had not been 
this absolute difference of purpose, any separation would have 
been unnecessary, and all the Apostles would have preached one 
Gospel indifferently to all who had ears to hear it ; such strange 
inequality in the partition of the work could never have existed : 
that Paul should go unaided to the gigantic task of converting the 
heathen, while the Twelve doggedly reserved themselves for the 
small but privileged people. All that we have said at the begin- 
ning of this section of the nature of primitive Christianity, and 
of the views prevalent amongst the disciples at the death of their 
Master, is verified by this attitude of the Three during the famous 
visit of the Apostle of the Gentiles to Jerusalem, and Paul’s ac- 
count is precisely in accordance with all that historical probability 
and reason, unwarped by the ideal representations of the Acts, 
prepare us to expect. The more deeply we go into the statements 
of Paul the more is this apparent, and the more palpable does the 
inauthenticity of the narrative of the Council appear. 

The words of Paul in describing the final understanding are 
very remarkable and require further consideration. The decision 
that they should go to the circumcision and Paul to the Gentiles 
is based upon the recognition of a different Gospel entrusted to 
him, the Gospel of the circumcision is entrusted to Peter. It will 
be remembered that Paul states that, on going up to Jerusalem 
upon this occasion, he communicated to them the Gospel which 
he preached among the Gentiles, and it is probable that he made 
the journey more especially for this purpose. It appears from the 
account that this Gospei was not only new to them, but was dis- 
tinetly different from that of the elder Apostles. If Paul preached 
the same Gospel as the rest, what necessity could there have been 
for communicating it at all? What doubt that by any means he 
might be running, or had run, in vain? He knew perfectly well 
that he preached a different Gospel from the Apostles of the cir- 
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cumcision, and his anxiety probably was to secure an amicable 
recognition of the Gentile converts whom he had taught to con- 
sider circumcision unnecessary and the obligation of the law 
removed. Of course there was much that was fundamentally the 
same in the two Gospels, starting, as they beth did, with the re- 
cognition of Jesus as the Messiah ; but their points of divergence 
were very marked and striking, and more especially in directions 
where the prejudices of the Apostles of the circumcision were the 
strongest. Avoiding all debatable ground, it is clear that the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision, which proclaimed the abrogation of 
the law and the inutility of the initiatory rite, must have been 
profoundly repugnant to Jews, who still preached the obligation 
of circumcision and the observance of the law. “ Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the law”! said the Gospel of the uncircum- 
cision. “ Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ will profit you nothing. . . . For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith 
working through love.”? “For neither circumcision is ches | 
nor uncireumcision, but a new creature.”®? The teaching whic 
was specially designated the Gospel of the circumcision, in contra- 
distinction to this Gospel of the uncircumcision, held very different 
language. There is no gainsaying the main fact—and that fact, 
certified by Paul himself and substantiated by a host of collateral 
circumstances, is more conclusive than all conciliatory apologetic 
reasoning—that, at the date of this visit to Jerusalem (6. A.D. 50- 
52), the Three, after hearing all that Paul had to say, allowed him 
to go alone to the Gentiles, but themselves would have no part 
in the mission, and turned as before to the circumcision. | 
There is another point to which we must very briefly refer. 
The statements of Paul show that, antecedent to this visit to 
Jerusalem, Paul had been the active Apostle of the Gentiles, 
preaching his Gospel of the uncircumcision, and that subsequently 
he returned to the same field of labour. If we examine the nar- 
rative of the Acts, we do not find him represented in any special 
manner as the Apostle of the Gentiles, but, on the contrary, whilst 
Peter claims the honour of having been selected that by his voice 
the Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel and believe, Paul 
is everywhere described as going to the Jews, and only when his 
teaching is rejected by them does he turn to the Gentiles. It is 
true that Ananias is represented as being told by the Lord that 
Paul is a chosen vessel “to bear my name both before Gentiles 
and kings, and the sons of Israel.” And Paul subsequently re- 
counts how the Lord had said to himself, “ Go, for I will send thee 
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far hence untoGentiles.”! The Author of the Acts, however, every- 
where conveys the impression that Paul very reluctantly fulfils 
this mission, and that if he had but been successful amongst the 
Jews he never would have gone to the Gentiles at all. Imme- 
diately after his conversion, he preaches in the synagogues at 
Damascus and confounds the Jews, as he again does during his 


visit to Jerusalem.’ When the Holy Spirit desires the Church at 


Antioch to separate Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
he has called them, they continue to announce the word of God 
“in the synagogues of the Jews,’ and in narrating the conver- 
sion of the Roman proconsul at Paphos, it is said that it is Sergius 
Paulus himself who calls for Barnabas and Saul, and seeks to hear 
the word of God. When they came to Antioch in Pisidia, they 
go into the synagogue of the Jews* as usual, and it is only after 
the Jews reject them that Paul and Barnabas are described as 
saying: “It was necessary that the word of God should first be 
spoken to you: seeing that ye thrust it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 7 
In Iconium, to which they next proceed, however, they go into 
the synagogue of the Jews,’ and later, it is stated that Paul, on 
arriving at Thessalonica, “as his custom was,’ went into the 
synagogue of the Jews, and for three Sabbaths discoursed to 
them.? At Corinth it was only when the Jews opposed him and 
blasphemed, that Paul is represented as saying: “ Your blood be 
upon your own head; I will henceforth, with a pure conscience, 
go unto the Gentiles.” It is impossible to distinguish from 
this narrative any difference between the ministry of Paul 
and that of the other Apostles. They all address them- 
selves mainly and primarily to the Jews, although if Gen- 
tiles desire to eat of “the crumbs which fall from the chil- 
dren’s bread” they are not rejected. Even the Pharisees 
stirred heaven and earth to make proselytes. In no sense can 
the Paul of the Acts be considered specially an Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the statement of the Epistle to the Galatians” has 
no significance, if interpreted by the historical work. Apologists 
usually reply to this objection, that the practice of Paulin the 
Acts is in accordance with his own words in the Epistle to the 
Romans, i. 16, in which, it is asserted, he recognizes the right of 
the Jews to precedence. In the authorised version this passage 
is rendered as follows :—“ For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
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believeth ; to the Jew first and also to the Greek.”! (δύναμις γὰρ 
Θεοῦ ἐστὶν εἰς σωτηρίαν παντὶ τῷ πιστεύοντι, ᾿Ιουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον καὶ “Ἑλληνι). 
As a matter of fact we may here at once state that the word 
πρῶτον “ first,’ is not found in Codices B and G, and that it is 
omitted from the Latin rendering of the verse quoted by Tertul- 
lian.2. That the word upon which the controversy turns should 
not be found in so important a MS. as the Vatican Codex is very 
significant, but proceeding at once to the sense of the sentence, 
we must briefly state the reasons which seem to us conclusively 
to show that the usual rendering is erroneous. The passage is an 
emphatic statement of the principles of Paul. He declares that 
he is not ashamed of the Gospel, and he immediately states the 
reason : “for it is a power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.”? He is not ashamed of the Gospel because he recog- 
nizes its universality ; for, in opposition to the exclusiveness of 
Judaism, he maintains that all are “ sons of God through faith in 


Christ Jesus... There is neither Jew nor Greek ... for ye are 
all one man in Jesus Christ. And if ye be Christ’s then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.”* “For in Christ 


Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, 
but faith working through love.”® The reason which he gives is 
that which lies at the basis of the whole of his special teaching ; 
but we are asked to believe that, after so clear and comprehensive 
a declaration, he at once adds the extraordinary qualification : 
᾿ἸΙουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον καὶ Ἕλληνι, rendered “ to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek.” What is the meaning of such a limitation? If the 
Gospel be a power of God unto salvation “to every one that be- 
lieveth ” (παντὶ τῷ πιστεύοντι), in what manner can it possibly be so 
“to the Jew first” ? Can it be maintained that there are com- 
parative degrees in salvation? “Salvation” is obviously an ab- 
solute term. If saved at all, the Jew cannot be more saved than 
the Greek. If, on the other hand, the expression be interpreted 
as an assertion that the Jew has a right of precedence either in 
the offer or the attainment of salvation before the Greek, the 
manner of its realization is almost equally inconceivable, and a 
host of difficulties, especially in view of the specific Pauline 
teaching, immediately present themselves. There can be no 
doubt that the judaistic view distinctly was that Israel 
must first be saved, before the heathen could obtain any 
part in the Messianic kingdom, and we have shown that 
this idea dominated primitive Christianity ; but inseparable from 
this was the belief that the only way to a participation in its 
benefits lay through Judaism. The heathen could only obtain 


1 Cf. Rom. ii, 9, 10. 2 Ady. Mare, ν. 13. 3 Rom, i. 16. 
4 Gal. 11. 26 f. 5 Gal. v. 6. 
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admission into the family of Israel, and become partakers in the 
covenant, by submitting to the initiatory rite. It was palpably 
under the influence of this view, ,and with a conviction that the 
Messianic kingdom was primarily destined for the children of 
Israel; that the elder Apostles, even after the date of Paul’s sec- 
ond visit to Jerusalem, continued to confine their ministry “to 
the circumcision.” Paul’s view was very different. He recognised 
and maintained the universality of the Gospel and, in resolving 
to go to the heathen, he practically repudiated the very theory 
of Jewish preference which he is here supposed to advance. If 
the Gospel, instead of being a power of God to salvation to every 
man who believed, was for the Jew first, the Apostolate of the 
Gentiles was a mere delusion and a snare. What could be the 
advantage of so urgently offering salvation to the Greek, if the 
gift, instead of being “for every one that believeth,” was a mere 
prospective benefit, inoperative until the Jew had first been saved ? 
“Salvation to the Jew first and also to the Greek,” if it have 
any significance whatever of the kind argued,—involving either 
a prior claim to the offer of salvation, or precedence in its distri- 
bution,—so completely destroys all the present interest in it of 
the Gentile, that the Gospel must to him have lost all power. To 
suppose that such an expression simply means, that the Gospel 
must first be preached to the Jews in any town to which the 
Apostle might come before it could legitimately be proclaimed to , 
the Gentiles of that’ town, is childish. We have no reason to 
suppose that Paul held the deputy Sergius Paulus, who desired 
to hear the word of God and believed, in suspense until the Jews 
of Paphos had rejected it. The ‘cases of the Ethiopian eunuch 
and Cornelius throw no light upon any claim of the Jew to 
priority in salvation. Indeed, not to waste time in showing the 
utter incongruity of the ordinary interpretation, we venture to 
affirm that there is not a single explanation, which maintains a 
priority assigned to the Jew in any way justifying the reference 
to this text, which is capable of supporting the slightest investi- 
gation. If we linguistically examine the expression ᾿Ιουδαίῳ τε 
πρῶτον καὶ “Ἕλληνι, we must maintain that the usual rendering is 
inaccurate, and disregards the fact that πρῶτον with τε and καὶ is 
applied equally both to “Jew” and “ Greek” and cannot rightly 
be appropriated to the Jew only, as implying a preference over 
the Greek.! The sense can only be intelligibly given by disre- 
garding πρῶτον and simply translating the words: “ both to the 


1 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 93 ff.; Beelen, Comm. in Ep. 5. Pauli ad Rom., 
1854, p. 22 f., cf. 59f.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, iv. p. 373; Stap, Origines, p. 
142 ff.; Volkmar, Rémerbr., 1875, p. 4, p. 74 f. 
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Jew and the Greek.”1 This was the rendering of the ancient 
Latin version quoted by Tertullian in his work against Marcion: — 
“ Ttaque et hic, cum dicit: Nog enim me pudet evangelii, virtus _ 
enim dei est in salutem omni credenti, Judzeo et Greeco, quia jus- 
titia dei in eo revelatur ex fide in fidem.” ? We are not left with- 
out further examples of the very same expression, and an exam- 
ination of the context will amply demonstrate that Paul used it 
in no other sense. In the very next chapter the Apostle twice 
uses the same words. After condemning the hasty and unright- 
eous judgment of man, he says, “ For we know that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth . . . who will render to 
every one according to his works; to them who by patience in 
well-doing seek for glory and honour and incorruption, eternal 
life: but unto them that act out of factious spirit and do not 
obey the truth but obey unrighteousness, anger, and wrath: af- 
fliction and distress upon every soul of man that worketh evil, 
both of the Jew and of the Greek (‘Iovdaiov re πρῶτον καὶ “Ἕλληνος, 
A. V. “of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile”); but glory and 
honour and peace to every one that worketh good, both to the 
Jew and to the Greek (Ἰουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον καὶ “Ἕλληνι, A. V. “ to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile”). For there is no respect of 
persons with God.”? How is it possible that, if the Apostle had 
intended to assert a priority of any kind accorded to the 
Jew before the Gentile, he could at the same time have added: 


“ For there is no respect of persons with God”? If salvation be — 


“to the Jew first,’ there is very distinctly respect of persons 
with God. The very opposite, however, is repeatedly and em- 
phatically asserted by Paul in this very epistle. “ For there is 
no difference between Jew and Greek” (οὐ γάρ ἐστιν διαστολὴ 
᾿ἸΙουδαίου τε καὶ “EAAnvos), he says, “for the same Lord of all is rich ~ 

unto all them that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.” Nothing could be more 
clear and explicit. The precedence of the Jew is directly ex- — 
cluded. At the end of the second chapter, moreover, he explains — 
his idea of a Jew: “For he is not a Jew who is one outwardly ; _ 
neither is that circumcision which is outwardly in flesh, but he is 
a Jew who is one inwardly, and circumcision is of the heart, in 
spirit not letter.”> If anything further were required to prove 
that the Apostle does not by the expression: ‘lovdaiw τε πρῶτον 


1 Beelen rightly interprets {this passage in his Commentary on the Romans: 
‘*Sensus ergo est : Hvangelii doctrinam non erubesco ; est hec enim (yap) Dei salvi- 
fica quedum vis cuicumque qui credit (παντὶ τῷ nm16TEevorvT1. Dativus commodi), 
sive Judeus sit sive Gentilis.’?’ Comment. in Epist. 5. Pauli ad Romanos, 1854, p. 
23. Lachmann puts the word πρῶτον between brackets. 

2 Adv. Marc., v. 13. 3 Rom, ii. 2, 6—11. 

4 Rom. x, 12, 13. 5 Rom. ii. 28. 
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καὶ Ἕλληνι, intend to indicate any priority accorded to the Jew, it 
is supplied by the commencement of the third chapter. “ What 
then is the advantage of the Jew? or what the profit of circum- 
cision?” It is obvious that if the Apostle had just said that the 
Gospel was the power of God unto salvation, “to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek,” he had stated a very marked advantage 
to the Jew, and that such an inquiry as the above would have 
been wholly unnecessary. The answer which he gives to his own 
question, however, completes our certainty. “Much every way,” 
he replies ; but in explaining what the “much” advantage was, 
we hear no more of “to the Jew first :” “Much every way: for 
first indeed they were entrusted with the oracles of God.”! And, 
after a few words, he proceeds: “What then? are we better ? 
Not at all; for we before brought the charge that both Jews and 
Greeks (Ἰουδαίους τε καὶ "EXAnvas) are all under sin.”? There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any one who understands what Paul’s 
teaching was, and what he means by claiming the special title of 
“ Apostle to the Gentiles,” that in going “to the Heathen” after 
his visit to Jerusalem, as before it, there was no purpose in his 
mind to preach to the Jews first and only on being rejected by 
them to turn to the Gentiles, as the Acts would have us suppose; 
but that the principle which regulated his proclamation of the 
Gospel was that which we have already quoted: “For there is no 
difference between Jew and Greek; for the same Lord of all is 
rich unto all them that call upon him. For whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.”? 

Still more incongruous is the statement of the Acts that Paul 
took Timothy and circumcised him because of the Jews. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, shortly after the supposed Council of Jeru- 
salem, at which it was decided that circumcision of Gentile con- 
verts was unnecessary ; immediately after Paul had in spite of 
great pressure refused to allow Titus to be circumcised ; and after 
it had been agreed between the Apostle of the Gentiles and James 
and Cephas and John that while they should go to the circum- 
cision, he, on the contrary, should go to the heathen, Paul actu- 
ally took and circumcised Timothy. Apologists, whilst generally 
admitting the apparent contradiction, do not consider that this act 
involves any real inconsistency, and find reasons which, they 
affirm, sufficiently justify it. Some of these we shall presently 
examine, but we may at once say that no apologetic arguments 
seem to us capable of resisting the conclusion arrived at by many 
independent critics, that the statement of the Acts with regard to 
Timothy is opposed to all that we know of Paul’s views, and that 


1 Rom, iii. 1. 2 Rom, iii. 9. 3 Rom, x. 12, 13. 
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for unassailable reasons it must be pronounced unhistorical.! The _ 


Author of the Acts says: “And he (Paul) came to Derbe and 
Lystra. And behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, 
son of a believing Jewish woman, but of a Greek father; who was 
well reported of by the brethren in Lystra and Iconium. Him 
would Paul have to go forth with him; and took and circumcised 


him because of the Jews which were in those places (καὶ λαβὼν 


᾿ περιέτεμεν αὐτὸν διὰ τοὺς Ιουδαίους τοὺς ὄντας ἐν τοῖς τόποις ἐκείνοις) ; for 
they all knew that his father was a Greek (ydacav yap ἅπαντες ὅτι 
Ἕλλην ὃ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ὑπῆρχεν). 5 The principal arguments of those 
who maintain the truth and consistency of this narrative briefly 
are: Paul resisted the circumcision of Titus because he was a 
Greek, and because the subject then actually under consideration 
was the immunity from the Jewish rite of Gentile Christians, 
which would have been prejudiced had he yielded the point. On 
the other hand, Timothy was the son of a Jewish mother, and 
whilst there was no principle here in question, Paul cireumeised 
the companion whom he had chosen to accompany him in his mis- 
sionary journey, both asa recognition of his Jewish origin, and to 
avoid offence to the Jews whom they should encounter in the 
course of their ministry, as well as to secure for him access to the 
_ synagogues which they must visit: Paul in this instance, accord- 
ing to all apologists putting in practice his own declaration (1 Cor. 
ix, 19-20): “For being free from all men, I made myself servant 
unto all that I might gain the more ; and unto the Jews I becam 
as a Jew, that I might gain Jews.” . | 
It must be borne in mind that the Author who chronicles the 
supposed circumcision of Timothy makes no allusion to the re- — 


fusal of Paul to permit Titus to be circumcised ; anomission which 7 


is not only singular in itself, but significant when we find him, 
immediately after, narrating so singular a concession of which the 
Apostle makes no mention. Of course it is clear that Paul could 
not have consented to the circumcision of Titus, and we have 
only to consider in what manner the case of Timothy differed so 
as to support the views of those who hold that Paul, who would 
not yield to the pressure brought to bear upon him in the case of 
Titus, might, quite consistently, so short a time after circumcise 
Timothy with his own hand. It is true that the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile Christians came prominently into ques- 
tion, during Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, from the presence of 


his uncircumcised follower Titus, and no doubt the abrogation of | q 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 147 f., anm. 1; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 220; Hilgenfeld, 
Einl., p. 600; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 248 ff.; Schrader, Der Ap. P., v. Ρ. 
548 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Ζ., 11. p. 82 f.; Stap, Origines, p. 136 f., 144 ff; 
Siraatman, Paulus, p, 217 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 238 ff.; Vortrage, p. 209. » 
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the rite must have formed a striking part of the exposition of 
his Gospel, which Paul tells us he madg upon this occasion ; but 
it is equally certain that the necessity of circumcision long con- 
tinued to be pressed by the judaistic party in the Church. It 
cannot fairly be argued that, at any time, Paul could afford to 
relax his determined and consistent attitude as the advocate for 
the universality of Christianity and the abrogation of a rite, 
insistance upon which, he had been the first to recognise, would 
have been fatal to the spread of Christianity. To maintain that 
he could safely make such a concession of his principles and him- 
self circumcise Timothy, simply because at that precise moment 
there was no active debate upon the point, is inadmissible ; for 
his Epistles abundantly prove that the topic, if it ever momen- 
tarily subsided into stubborn silence, was continually being 
revived with renewed bitterness. Pauline views could never have 
prevailed if he had been willing to sacrifice them for the sake of 
conciliation, whenever they were not actively attacked. 

The difference of the occasion cannot be admitted as a valid 
reason ; let us, therefore, see whether any difference in the per- 
sons and circumstances removes the contradiction. It is argued 
that such a difference exists in the fact that, whilst Titus was 
altogether a Gentile, Timothy, on the side of his mother at least, 
was a Jew; and Thiersch, following a passage quoted by Wet- 
stein, states that, according to Talmudic prescriptions, the val- 
dity of mixed marriages between a Jewess and a Gentile was 
only recognized upon the condition that the children should be 
brought up in the religion of the mother. In this case, he argues 
that Paul merely carried out the requirement of the Jewish law 
by circumcising Timothy, which others had omitted to do, and 
thus secured his admission to the Jewish synagogues to which 
much of his ministry was directed, but from which he would 
have been excluded had the rite not been performed.’ Even 
Meyer, however, in reference to this point, replies that Paul 
could scarcely be influenced by the Talmudic canon, because 
Timothy was already a Christian and beyond Judaism.’ Besides, 
in point of fact, by such a marriage the Jewess had forfeited 
Jewish privileges. Timothy, in the eyes of the Mosaic law, was 
not a Jew, and held, in reality, no better position than the Greek 
Titus. He had evidently been brought up as a heathen, and the 
only question which could arise in regard to him was whether he 
must first become a Jew before he could be fully recognised as a 


1 Die Kirche im ap. Z., p. 138. Ewald similarly argues that Paul circumcised 
Timothy to remove the stigma attaching to him as the child of such a mixed mar- 
riage. Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 445; Jahrb. Bibl. Wiss., 1857—58, ix. p. 64. 

2 Arostelg., p. 354. 
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Christian. The supposition that the circumcision of Timothy, 
the son of a Greek, after he had actually become a Christian, 
without having passed through Judaism, could secure for him free 
access to the synagogues of the Jews, may show how exceedingly 
slight at that time was the difference between the Jew and the 
Christian, but it also suggests the serious doubt whether the object 
of the concession, in the mind of the Author of the Acts, was not 
rather to conciliate the Judaic Christians, than to represent 
the act as one of policy towards the unbelieving Jews. The 
statement of the Acts is that Paul circumcised Timothy “ because 
of the Jews which were in those places; for they knew all that 
his father was a Greek.” If the reason which we are discussing 
were correct, the expression would more probably have been: 
“for they knew that his mother was a Jewess.” The Greek 
father might, and probably did, object to the circumcision of his 
son, but that was no special reason why Paul should circumeise 
him. On the other hand, the fact that the Jews knew that his 
father was a Greek made the action attributed to Paul a conces- 
sion which the Author of the Acts thus represented in its most 
conciliatory light. The circumcision of Timothy was clearly de- 
clared unnecessary by the apostolic decree, for the attempt to 
show that he was legitimately regarded as a Jew utterly fails. 
It is obvious that, according to Pauline doctrine, there could be 
no obligation for any one who adopted Christianity to undergo 
this initiatory rite. It is impossible reasonably to maintain that 
any case has been made out to explain why Timothy, who had 
grown into manhood without being circumcised, and had become 
a Christian whilst uncircumcised, should at that late period be 
circumcised. Beyond the reference to a Talmudic prescription, 
in fact, with which there is not the slightest evidence that Paul 
was acquainted, and which, even if he did know of it, could not 
possibly have been recognised by him as authoritative, there has 
not been a serious attempt made to show that the case of Tim- 
othy presents exceptional features which reconcile the contradic- 
tion otherwise admitted as apparent. 

The whole apologetic argument in fact sinks into one of mere 
expediency : Timothy, the son of a Jewess and of a Greek, and 
thus having a certain affinity both to Jews and Gentiles, would 
become a much more efficient assistant to Paul if he were cir- 
cumcised and thus had access to the Jewish synagogues ; there- 
fore Paul, who himself became as a Jew that he might win the 
Jews, demanded the same sacrifice from his follower.. But can 
this argument bear any scrutiny by the light of Paul’s own writ- 
ings? It cannot. Paul openly claims to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and just before the period at which he is supposed to 
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circumcise Timothy, he parts from the elder Apostles with the 
understanding that he is to go to the Gentiles who are freed from 
circumcision. It is a singular commencement of his mission, to 
circumcise the son of a Greek father after he had become a Chris- 
tian. Such supposed considerations about access to synagogues 
and conciliation of the Jews would seem more suitable to a mis- 
sionary to the circumcision, than to the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
It must be apparent to all that in going more specially to the 
Gentiles, as he avowedly was, the alleged expediency of circum- 
eising Timothy falls to the ground, and on the contrary that such 
an act would have compromised his whole Gospel. Paul’s char- 
acteristic teaching was the inutility of circumcision, and upon 
this point he sustained the incessant attacks of the emissaries of 
᾿ James and the Judaistic party without yielding or compromise. 
What could have been more ill-advised under such circumstances 
than the circumcision with his own hands of a convert who, if 
the son of a Jewess, was likewise the son of a Greek, and had re- 
mained uncircumcised until he had actually embraced that faith 
which Paul taught superseded circumcision? The Apostle who 
declared: “ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circum- 
cised, Christ will profit you nothing,”! could not have circumcised 
the Christian Timothy ; and if any utterance of Paul more dis- 
tinetly and explicitly applicable to the present case be required, 
it is aptly supplied by the following: “ Was any man called being 
circumcised ? let him not become uncircumcised. Hath any man 
been called in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised... . . 
Let each abide in the same calling wherein he was called.”? Apo- 
logists quote very glibly the saying of Paul: “Unto the Jews 1 
became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews,” as sufficiently justify- 
ing the act which we are considering ; but it is neither applicable 
to the case, nor is the passage susceptible of such interpretation. 
The special object of Paul at that time, according to his own 
showing,’ was not to gain Jews but to gain Gentiles; and the 
circumcision of Timothy would certainly not have tended to gain 
Gentiles. If we quote the whole passage from which the above 
is extracted, the sense at once becomes clear and different from 
that assigned to it: “ For being free from all men, I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more ; and unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew that I might gain Jews; to them under law, 
as under law, not being myself under law, that I might gain them 
under law; to them without law, as without law,—not being 
without law to God, but under law to Christ,—that I might gain 
them without law; to the weak I became weak that I might 
gain the weak ; I am become all things to all men, that I may by 


1 Gal. v. 2, 21 Cor. vii. 18, 20. 8 Gal. ii. 9. 
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all means save some. And all things I do for the Gospel’s sake, — ἢ 
that I may become ἃ partaker thereof with them.” 1 It is clear 
that a man who could become “all things to all men,” in the sense 


of yielding any point of principle, must be considered without 


principle at all, and no one could maintain that Paul was apt to 
concede principles. Judged by his own statements, indeed, his 
character was the very reverse of this. There is no shade of con- 
ciliation when he declares: “But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach any Gospel unto you other than that we 
preached unto you, let him be accursed. . : . For am 1 now 
making men my friends, or God ? or am I seeking to please men ? 
if I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 5. 
The Gospel of which he speaks, and which he protests “is not 
after men,” but received “ through a revelation of Jesus Christ,” * 
is that Gospel which Paul preached among the Gentiles, and 
which proclaimed the abrogation of the law and of cireum- 
cision. Paul might in one sense say that “ circumcision is nothing 


and uncircumcision is nothing, but keeping the commandments 


of God ;’* but such a statement, simply intended to express that 
there was neither merit in the one nor in the other, clearly does 
not apply to the case before us, and no way lessens the force of 

the words we have quoted above: “If ye be circumcised, Christ — 
will profit you nothing.” In Paul such a concession would have 
been in the highest degree a sacrifice of principle, and one which 
he not only refused to make in the case of Titus, “that the truth 
of the Gospel might abide,” but equally maintained in the face of 
the pillar Apostles, when he left them and returned to the Gentiles 
whilst they went back tothe circumcision. Paul’s idea of being “all 
things to all men” is illustrated by his rebuke to Peter,—once more 
torefertothescene at Antioch. Peter apparently practised a little of 
that conciliation, which apologists, defending the unknown Author 
of the Acts at the expense of Paul, consider to be the sense of the 
Apostle’s words. Paul repudiated such an inference, by with- 
standing Peter to the face as condemned, and guilty of hypocrisy. 
Paul became all things to all men by considering their feelings, 
and exhibiting charity and forbearance, in matters indifferent. 
He was careful not to make his liberty a stumbling block to the 
weak. “If food maketh my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
for ever lest I make my brother to offend.”® Self-abnegation in 
the use of enlightened liberty, however, is a very different thing 
from the concession of a rite, which it was the purpose. of his 
whole Gospel to discredit, and the labour of his life to resist. 
Once more we repeat that the narrative of the Acts regarding the 


1 1 Cor. ix. 19—23. 2 Gal. i. 8, 10. 8 Gal. i, 11, 12. 
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circumcision of Timothy is contradictory to the character and 
teaching of Paul as ascertained from his Epistles, and like so 
many other portions of that work which we have already ex- 
amined, must, as it stands, be rejected as unhistorical. 

We have already tested the narrative of the Author of the 
Acts by the statements of Paul in the first two chapters of the 
Galatians at such length that, although the subject is far from 
exhausted, we must not proceed further. We think that there 
can be no doubt that the réle assigned to the Apostle Paul in 
Acts xv. is unhistorical,! and it is unnecessary for us to point out 
the reasons which led the writer to present him in such a subdued 
light. We must, however, before finally leaving the subject, very 
briefly point out a few circumstances which throw a singular light 
upon the relations which actually existed between Paul and the: 
elder Apostles, and tend to show their real, if covert, antagonism 
to the Gospel of the uncircumcision. We may at the outset re-. 
mark, in reference to an objection frequently made, that Paul. 
does not distinctly refer to the Apostles as opposing his teaching 
and does not personally attack them, that such a course would. 
have been suicidal in the Apostle of the Gentiles, whilst on the: 
other hand it could not but have hindered the acceptance of his 
Gospel, for which he was ever ready to endure so much. The 
man who wrote: “If it be possible, as much as dependeth on you,. 
be at peace with all men,” could well be silent in such a cause. 
Paul, in venturing to preach the Gospel of the uncircumcision,. 
laboured under the singular disadvantage of not having, like 
the Twelve, been an immediate disciple of the Master. He had 
been “as the one born out of due time,’* and although he claimed 
that his Gospel had not been taught to him by man but had been 
received by direct revelation from Jesus, there can be no doubt that 
» his apostolic position was constantly assailed. The countenance of 
the elder Apostles, even if merely tacit, was of great importance: 
to the success of his work ; and he felt this so much that, as he 
himself states, he went up to Jerusalem to communicate to them: 
the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles : “lest by any 
means I might be running or did run in vain.” Any open breach 
between them would have frustrated his labours. Had Paul been. 
in recognised enmity with the Twelve who had been selected as. 
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his special disciples by the Master, and been ‘repudiated and de- Ὁ 


nounced by them, it is obvious that his position would. have been 
a precarious one. He had no desire for schism. His Gospel, be- 
‘sides, was merely a development of that of the elder Apostles ; 
and, however much they might resent his doctrine of the abroga- 


tion of the law and of the inutility of circumcision, they could 
still regard his Gentile converts as at least in some sort Proselytes 


of the Gate. _With every inducement to preserve peace if by any 
means possible, and to suppress every expression of disagreement 
with the Twelve, it is not surprising that we find so little direet 


reference to the elder Apostles in his epistles.. During his visit 


‘to Jerusalem he did not succeed in converting them to his views. 


They still limited their ministry to the circumcision, and he had — 


to be content with a tacit consent to his work amongst the 
‘heathen. But although we have no open utterance of his irrita- 
‘tion, the suppressed impatience of his spirit, even at the recollec- 
tion of the incidents of his visit, betrays itself in abrupt sentences, 
unfinished expressions, and grammar which breaks down in the 
struggle of repressed emotion. We have already said enough re- 
garding his ironical references to those “who seemed to be some- 
thing,” to the “overmuch Apostles,” and we need not again point 
to the altercation between Paul and Cephas at Antioch, and the 
strong language used by the former. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that, during his whole career, the Apostle Paul had 
to contend with systematic opposition from the Judaic Christian 
party ;1 and the only point regarding which there is any difference 
of opinion is the share in this taken by the Twelve. As we cannot 
reasonably expect to find any plain statement of thisin the writ- 


ings of the Apostle, we are forced to take advantage of such in- \ 


‘dications as can be discovered. Upon one point we are not 
left in doubt. The withdrawal of Peter and the others at Antioch 
from communion with the Gentile Christians, and consequently 
from the side of Paul, was owing to the arrival of certain men 
from James, for the Apostle expressly states so. No surprise is 
expressed, however, at the effect produced by these τινὲς ἀπὸ 
᾿Ιακώβου, and the clear inference is that they represented the 
views of a naturally antagonistic party, an inference which is in 
accordance with all that we elsewhere read of James. Τὺ is diffi- 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 161; Baur, K. G., i. p. 53 f. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1850, 
Ῥ. 165 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 369 f.; Jowett, Eps. of St. 
Paul, i. p. 332 ff.; Kurtz, Lehrb. K. G., i. ἢ 45 f.; Zang, Rel. Charaktere, p. 69 
ff.; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Z., p. 379 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 299 f.; Mil- 
man, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 414 ff.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 273 ff.; Nicolas, Etudes, 
N. T., p. 256 ff.; Renan, St. Paul, p. 299; Réville, Essais, p. 29 ff.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Z., i. p. 156 ff., ii. p. 107 ff.; Stap, Origines, p. 84 ff., 113 £.; Zeller, 
Vortrage, p. 211 f. 
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cult to separate the τινὲς ἀπὸ Ἰακώβου from the τινὲς of the preced- 
ing chapter (i. 7) who “trouble” the Galatians, and “desire to 
pervert the Gospel of Christ,” asserting the necessity of circum- 
cision, against whom the epistle is directed. Again we meet with 
the same vague and cautious designation of judaistic opponents 
in the second epistle to the Corinthians (iii. 1), where “some” (τινές) 
bearers of “letters of commendation” (συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶν) from 
persons unnamed, were attacking the Apostle and endeavouring 
to discredit his teaching. By whom were these letters written ? 
We cannot of course give an authoritative reply, but we may 
ask: by whom could letters of commendation possessing an 
authority which could have weight against that of Paul be 
written, except by the elder Apostles?! We have certain evi- 
dence in the first Epistle to the Corinthians that parties had 
arisen in the Church of, Corinth in opposition to Paul. These 
parties were distinguished, as the Apostle himself states, by the 
cries: “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.”? (ἐγὼ μέν εἰμι Παύλου, ἐγὼ δὲ ᾿Απολλώ, ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶ, ἐγὼ de 
Χριστοῦ.) Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to 
the precise nature of these parties, there can be no doubt that 
both the party “of Cephas” and the party “of Christ” held 
strong Judaistic views and assailed the teaching of Paul, and his 
apostolic authority. It is very evident that the persons to 
whom the apostle refers in connection with “letters of com- 
mendation” were of these parties. Apologists argue that: “in 
claiming Cephas as the head of their party they had probably 
neither more nor less ground than their rivals, who sheltered 
themselves under the names of Apollos and of Paul.”? It is 
obvious, however, that, in a Church founded by Paul, there could 
have been no party created with the necessity to take his name 
as their watchword, except as a reply to another party which, 
having intruded itself, attacked him, and forced those who main- 
tained the views of their own Apostle to raise such a counter- 
ery. The parties “of Cephas” and “ of Christ ” were manifestly 


1 A curious corroboration of this conclusion was found in the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Recognitions : — Ἔ ᾿ ¥ Ἶ 

διὸ πρὸ πάντων μέμνησθε ἀπόστολον ἢ διδάσκαλον ἢ προφήτην 
φεύγειν μὴ πρότερον ἁηριβως ἀντιβάλλοντα αὐτοῦ τὸ πηρυγμᾶ 
Ἰακώβῳ τῷ λεχθέντι ἀδελφῷ του πυρίοι μου καὶ πεπιότευμὲνῷ 
ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ τὴν Ἑ βραίων διέπειν ἐροιλησίαν, καὶ μετα μαρτυ- 
ῥὼν προδεληλυθότα πρὸς ὑμᾶς. Hom. xi. 35. , uf ey. © 

Propter quod observate cautius, ut nulli doctorum credatis, nisi qui Jacobi 
fratris Domini ex Hierusalem detulerit testimonium, vel ejus, quicunque post 
ipsum fuerit. Nisi enim quis illuc ascenderit, et ibi fuerit probatus, quod sit 
doctor idoneus et fidelis ad predicandum Christi verbum, nisi, inquam, inde 
detulerit testimonium, recipiendus omnino non est. Recog. iv. 30. ” 

21 Cor. i. 12. 

3 Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Galatians, 1874, p. 355. 
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ageressive, intruding themselves, as the Apostle complains, into _ 
“other men’s labours,’! and this in some manner seems to point 
to that convention between the Apostle and the Three, that he 
should go to the Gentiles and they to the circumcision’ which, 
barely more than passive neutrality at the beginning, soon 
became covertly antagonistic. The fact that the party “of Paul” 


was not an organized body, so to say, directed by the Apostle as — | 


a party leader, in no way renders it probable that the party of 
Cephas, which carried on active and offensive measures, had not 
much more ground in claiming Cephas as their head. One point is 
indisputable, that no party ever claims any man as its leader who 
is not clearly associated with the views it maintains. The party 
“ of Cephas,” representing judaistic views, opposing the teaching 
of Paul, and joining in denying his apostolic claims, certainly 
would not have taken Peter’s name as their watch-cry if he had 
been known to hold and express such Pauline sentiments as are 
put into his mouth in the Acts, or had not, on the contrary, been 
intimately identified with judaistic principles. To illustrate the 
case by a modern instance: Is it possible to suppose that, in any 
considerable city in this country, a party holding ritualistic 
opinions could possibly claim the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as its leader, or one professing “ broad-church” views 
could think of sheltering itself under the name of the Arch- 
bishop of York? Religious parties may very probably mistake 
the delicate details of a leader’s teaching, but they can scarcely 
be wrong in regard to his general principles. If Peter had 
been so unfortunate as to be flagrantly misunderstood by his fol- 


lowers and, whilst this party preached in his name judaistic doc- 


trines and anti-Pauline opinions, the Apostle himself advocated 
the abrogation of the law, asa burden which the Jews themselves 
were not able to bear, and actively shared Pauline convictions, is 
it possible to suppose that Paul would not have pointed out the 
absurdity of such a party claiming such a leader ? 

The fact is, however, that Paul never denies the claim of those 
who shelter themselves under the names of Peter and James, 
never questions their veracity, and never adopts the simple and 
natural course of stating that, in advancing these names, they are 
imposters or mistaken. On the contrary, upon all occasions he 
evidently admits, by his silence, the validity of the claim. We 
are not left to mere inference that the adopted head of the party 
actually shared the views of the party. Paul himself distin- 
guishes Peter as the head of the party of the circumcision in a 
passage in his letter to the Galatians already frequently referred 


1 2 Cor. x. 13 fff. 
2 Réville, Essais de Critique religieuse, 1860, p. 16 f. 
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to,’ and the episode at Antioch confirms the description. Upon 
that occasion, Peter retracts a momentary concession made under 
the influence of Paul and of a Gentile community, and no doubt is 
left that his permanent practice was to force the Gentiles to juda- 
ize. For reasons which we have already stated, Paul could not 
but have desired to preserve peace, or even the semblance of it, 
with the elder Apostles, for the Gospel’s sake; and he, therefore, 
wisely leaves them as much as possible out of the question and 
deals with their disciples. It is obvious that mere policy must 
have dictated such a course. By ignoring the leaders and attack- 
ing their followers, he suppressed the chief strength of his oppo- 
nents and kept out of sight the most formidable argument against 
himself: the concurrence with them of the elder Apostles. On 
the one hand, the epistles of Paul bear no evidence to any active 
sympathy and co-operation with his views and work on the part 
of the elder Apostles. Had any real unanimity existed between 
them, any positive support been given to him by the Twelve, 
it is impossible to suppose that, under the circumstances, Paul 
would not have allowed the fact to be plainly perceptible in his 
writings, in which so many opportunities occur. On the other 
hand, Paul is everywhere assailed by judaistic adversaries who 
oppose his Gospel and deny his apostleship, and who claim as 
their leaders the elder Apostles. Paul does not deny the truth 
of their pretensions, and combats them alone and unaided, but 
with an under-current of suppressed: bitterness against their 
leaders which cannot be ignored. We shall not again refer to the 
expressions in the Epistle to the Galatians, but no one can read 
these letters to the Corinthians, which bear on their very front, | 
as the reason which has called them forth, the existence of such 
parties, without recognising that the apostle not only does not, 
' and cannot, contradict the claim of the party “of Cephas,” for in- 
stance, but feels its substantial truth. 

If, even without pressing expressions to their extreme and prob- 
able point, we take the contrast drawn between his own Gospel 
and that of the circumcision, the reality of the antagonism must 
be apparent. “For we are not as the many (οἱ πολλοὶξΣ ) which 
adulterate the word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of God, 
before God, speak we in Christ.” Later on in the letter, after 


1 Gal. ii. 7 ἢ 

2 Although this reading is supported by the oldest MSS. such as A, B, C, K, &, and 
others, the reading οἱ Aoz707,‘‘the rest,” stands in D, E, F, G, I, and a large num- 
ber of other codices, and is defended by many critics as the original, which they 
argue was altered to of πολλοί, to soften the apparent hardness of such an ex- 
pression, which would seem to imply that Paul declared himself the sole true ex 
ponent of the Gospel. 

3 2Cor. ii. 17. 
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referring to the intrusion of the opposite party into the circle οὗ 
his labours, Paul declares that his impatience and anxiety pro- 
ceed from godly jealousy at the possible effect of the judaistic 
intruders upon the Corinthians. “ But I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, your thoughts 
should be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is in 
Christ. For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we 
did not preach, or if ye receive another spirit which ye received 
not, or another Gospel which ye did not accept, ye bear well with 
him. ForI think I am not a whit behind the overmuch Apostles 
(τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων). This reference to the elder Apostles 
gives point to much of the epistle which is ambiguous, and more 
especially when the judaistic nature of the opposition is so clearl 
indicated a few verses further on: “ Are they Hebrews ? so am I. 
Are they Israelites ? so amI. Are they Abraham’s seed? so am I, 
Are they ministers of Christ ¢ (I speak as a fool), 1 am more; in © 
eres more abundantly, in prisons exceedingly, in deaths often,” 
c., &e.? 
_  Itis argued that the Twelve had not sufficient authority over 
their followers to prevent such interference with Paul, and that 
the relation of the Apostle to the Twelve was: “separation, not 
‘opposition, antagonism of the followers rather than of the leaders, 
personal antipathy of the Judaizers to St. Paul, rather than of St. 
Paul to the Twelve.” ? It is not difficult to believe that the anti- 
pathy of Paul to the Judaizers was less than that felt by them 
towards him. The superiority of the man must have rendered him 
somewhat callous to such dislikes But the mitigated form of 
difference between Paul and the Twelve here assumed, although 
still very different from the representations of the Acts, cannot 


established, but on the contrary must be much widened before it : 


can justly be taken as that existing between Paul and the elder 
Apostles. We do not go so far as to say that there was open enmity 
between them, or active antagonism of any distinct character on 
the part of the Twelve to the Apostle of the Gentiles, but there 
is every reason to believe that they not only disliked his teaching, 
but endeavoured to counteract it by their own ministry of the 
circumcision. They not only did not restrain the opposition of 
their followers, but they abetted them in their counter-assertion 
of judaistic views. Had the Twelve felt any cordial friendship for 


1 2 Cor. xi. 2—5; cf. Gal. i. 6 ff. 2 2 Cor. xi. 22 ff, 
3 Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul; 1855, i, p. 326, 339. 
4 We do not think it worth while to refer to the argument that the collections. 


made by Paul for the poor of Jerusalem, &c., in times of distress proves the unani- ἡ 


mity which prevailed between them. Charity is not a matter of doctrine, and the 
Good Samaritan does not put the suffering man through his catechism before he 
relieves his wants. : 
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Paul, and exhibited any active desire for the success of his ministry 
of the uncircumcision, it is quite impossible that his work could 
have been so continuously and vexatiously impeded by the perse- 
cution of the Jewish Christian party. The Apostles may not have 
possessed sufficient influence or authority entirely to control the 
action of adherents, but it would be folly to suppose that, if una- 
nimity of views had prevailed between them and Paul, and a firm 
and consistent support had been extended to him, such systematic. 
resistance as he everywhere encountered from a party professing 
to be led by the “pillar” Apostles could have been seriously 
maintained, or that he could have been left alone and unaided to. 
struggle against it. If the relations between Paul and the Twelve 
had been such as are intimated in the Acts of the Apostles, his 
epistles must have presented undoubted evidence of the fact. 
Both negatively and positively they testify the absence of all. 
support, and the existence of antagonistic influence on the part 
of the elder Apostles, and external evidence fully confirms the 
impression which the epistles produce.! 

rom any point of view which may be taken, the Apocalypse 
is an important document in connection with this point. If it 
be accepted as a work of the Apostle John—the preponderance 
of evidence and critical opinion assigns it to him—this book, of 
course, possesses the greatest value as am indication of his views, 
If it be merely regarded as a contemporary writing, it still is 
most interesting as an illustration of the religious feeling of the 


1 “* Everywhere in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles, we— 
find traces of an opposition between the Jew and the Gentile, the circumcision 
and the uncireumcision. It is found, not only in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
but in a scarcely less aggravated form in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
softened, indeed, in the Epistle to the Romans, and yet distinctly traceabie in 
the Epistle to the Philippians ; the party of the circumcision appearing to triumph 
in Asia, at the very close of the Apostle’s life, in the second Kpistle to Timothy. 
In all these Epistles we have proofs of a reaction to Judaism, but though they 
are addressed to Churches chiefly of Gentile origin, never of a reaction to heathen- 
ism. Could this have been the case, unless within the Church itself there had 
been a Jewish party urging upon the members of the Church the performance of 
a rite repulsive in itself, if not as necessary to salvation, at any rate as a counsel 
of perfection, seeking to make them in Jewish language, not merely proselytes of 
the gate, but proselytes of righteousness? What, if not this, is the reverse side 
of the Epistles of St. Paul? that is to say, the motives, object, or basis of teach- 
ing of his opponents, who came with ‘ epistles of commendation’ to the Church 
of Corinth, 2 Cor. iii. 1; who profess themselves ‘to be Christ’s’ in a special 
sense, 2 Cor. x. 7; who say they are of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ, 1 Cor. i. 
12; or James, Gal. ii. 12; who preach Christ of contention, Phil. i. 15, 17 ; who 
deny St. Paul’s authority, 1 Cor. ix. 1, Gal. iv. 16; who slander his life, 1 Cor. 
ix. 3, 7. We meet these persons at every turn. Are they the same or different ? 
Are they mere chance opponents? or do they represent to us one spirit, one mis- 
sion, one determination to root out the Apostle and his doctrine from the Chris- 
tian Church? Nothing but the fragmentary character of St. Paul’s writings 
would conceal from us the fact, that here was a concerted and continuous opposi- - 
tion.” Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 332 f. 
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‘period. The question is: Does the Apocalypse contain any re- 
‘ference to the Apostle Paul, or throw light upon the relations be- 
tween him and the elder Apostles? If it does so, and be the 
work of one of the στῦλοι, nothing obviously could be more in- 
‘structive. In the messages to the seven churches, there are re- 
ferences and denunciations which, in the opinion of many able 
-eritics, are directed against the Apostle of the Gentiles and his 
characteristic teaching.t Who but Paul and his followers can be 
referred to in the Epistle to the Church of Ephesus: “1 know thy 
works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and that thou canst not 
bear wicked persons: and didst try them which say they are Apostles 
-and are not, and didst find them liars” ?? Paul himself informs 


us not only of his sojourn in Ephesus, where he believed that “a 


great and effectual door” was opened to him, but adds, “ there 


are many adversaries” (ἀντικέμενοι πολλοῦ) .8 The foremost charge 


brought against the churches is that they have those that hold 
the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumb- 
ling-block before the sons of Israel, “to eat things offered unto 


idols.” The teaching of Paul upon this point is well known, 1 


Cor. vili. 1 ff., x. 25 ff., Rom. xiv. 2 ff, and the reference here can- 
not be mistaken ; and when in the Epistle to the Church of Thy- 
atira, after denouncing the teaching “to eat things offered unto 
idols,” the Apocalyptist goes on to encourage those who have not 
this teaching, “who knew not the depths of Satan, (τὰ βάθη τοῦ 


-garava),° as they say” the expression of Paul himself is taken to 


denounce his doctrine ; for the Apostle, defending himself against 
the attacks of those parties “of Cephas” and “of Christ” in 
Corinth, writes: “But God revealed (them) to us through his 


1 Baur, Κα. G., i. p. 80 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Einl., p. 413 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, 


i, p. 160, anm. 2; Renan, St. Paul, p. 303 ff., 367 f.; Rovers, Heeft Paulus zich 
‘ter verdedig. van zijn Apost. op. Wond. beroepen? 1870, p. 32 f; Schwegler, Das 


nachap. Z., i. p. 172 f., ii. p. 116; Tjeenk-Willink, Just. Mart., p. 45; Volkmar, 
Comm. Offenb. Johannis, 1862, p. 25 ff., 80 ff.; Zeller, Vortrage, p. 215f. Cf. 
Koéstlin, Lehrb. ἃ. Ev. ἃ, Br. Johannis, 1843, p. 486 f. ; Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., 


ep. 184 ἢ 


2 i. 2. 3 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 

4 Apoe. ii. 14, 20. We do not enter upon the discussion as to the exact inter- 
pretation of mopvev σαι, which is always associated with the φαγεῖν εἐδωλό- 
θυτα, regarding which opinions differ very materially. It is probable that the 
apocalyptist connected the eating of things offered to idols with actual idolatrous 
worship. It is not improbable that the maxim of Paul; ‘‘all things are lawful 
unto me” (πάντα μοι ἔξεστιν), 1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23, may have been abused by 
his followers, and, in any case, such a sentiment, coupled with Paul’s teaching 
and his abandonment of the Law, must have appeared absolute license to the 


: judaistic party. We must also pass over the discussion regarding the significa- 
‘tion of “ Balaam.” This and other points are fully dealt with by several of the 


writers indicated in note 1, above. The Nicolaitans are not only classed as fol- 
lowers of the teaching of Balaam, but as adherents of Paul. 

5 Apoc. ii. 24. This is the reading of &, P, and some other codices ; A, B, Ὁ, 
read ta βαθέα. 


- ως. ved ὟΣ. 
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Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, even the depths of God” 
(τὰ βάθη τοῦ God) —“ the depths of Satan” rather, retorts the juda- 
istic author of the Apocalypse. τὰ βάθη does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament. Again, in the address to the churches of 
Smyrna and Philadelphia, when the writer denounces those “ who 
at that they are Jews, and are not, but a synagogue of Satan,” ἢ 
whom has he in view but those Christians whom Paul had 
taught to consider circumcision unnecessary and the law abro- 
gated? We find Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians, so often 
quoted, obliged to defend himself against these judaising parties 
upon this very point: “ Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they 
Israelites? soam 1. Are they Abraham’s seed ? so am I.”? Τὸ is 
manifest that his adversaries had vaunted their own Jewish origin 
as a title of superiority over the Apostle of the Gentiles. We have, 
however, further evidence of the same attack upon Paul regard- 
ing this point. Epiphanius points out that the Ebionites denied 
that Paul was a Jew, and asserted that he was born of a Gentile 
father and mother, but, having gone up to Jerusalem, that he be- 
came a proselyte and submitted to circumcision in the hope of 
marrying a daughter of the high priest. But afterwards, accord- 
ing to them, enraged at not securing the maiden for his wife, Paul 


_ wrote against circumcision and the Sabbath and the law.? The 


Apostle Paul, whose constant labour it was to destroy the par- 
ticularism of the Jew, and raise the Gentile to full, free, and equal 
participation with him in the benefits of the New Covenant, could 
not but incur the bitter displeasure of the Apocalyptist,for whom 
the Gentiles were, as such, the type of all that was common and 
unclean. In the utterances of the seer of Patmos we seem to hear 
the expression of all that judaistic hatred and opposition which 
pursued the Apostle who laid the axe to the root of Mosaism and, 
in his efforts to free Christianity from trammels which, more than 
any other, retarded its triumphant development, aroused against 
himself all the virulence of Jewish illiberality and prejudice. 
The results at which we have arrived might be singularly con- 


1 Apoc. ii. 9. iii, 9. 2 2 Cor. xi. 22; cf. Philip. iii. 4 ff, | 

8... καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ usvopwrvias ἔμπλεα, ὡς καὶ τοῦ Παύλου 
ἑνταῦθα κατηγοροῦντες οὐκ αἰσχύνονται ἐπιπλάόστοις τιόδὶ τῆς τῶν 
ψευδαποστόλων αὐτῶν κακουργίας καὶ πλάνης λογοις πεποιημέγοιξ. 
Ταρσέα μὲν αὐτὸν, ὡς αὐτὸς ὁμολογεῖ καὶ οὐκ ἀρνεῖται, λέγοντες 
ἐξ Ἑλλήνων δὲ αὐτὸν υἱποτίθενται, λαβόντες τὴν πρόφασιν Ex TOV 
τόπου διὰ τὸ φιλάληθες υἱπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ῥηθὲν, ὅτι, Ταρόεύς εἶμι, οὐ 
ἀσήμου πόλεως πολίτης. Εἶτα φαόπκουόσιν αὐτὸν εἶναι Ἕλληνα, nat 
Ἑλληνίδος μητρὸς καὶ Ἕλληνος πατρὸς παῖδα, ἀναβεβηκέναι δὲ εἰς 
Ἱεροσόλυμα, καὶ χρόνον ἐκεῖ μεμενηρὲν αι, ἐπιτεθυμηκέὲγν αι δὲ θυγατέρα 
Tov ἱερέως πρὸς γάμον ἀγαγέσθαι, καὶ τούτου ἕνεκα, προσήλυτον 
γενέσθαι καὶ περιτμηθῆναι, εἶτα μὴ λαβόντα τὴν πορὴην ὠργίσθαι, 
καὶ πατὰ ἐπιτομῆς γεγραφέναι, καὶ κατὰ δαββάτου καὶ νομοθεσέαϑξ. 
Her, xxx. 16. 

59 
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firmed by an examination of the writings of the first two centu- 


ries, and by observing the attitude assumed towards the Apostle 


of the Gentiles by such men as Justin Martyr, Papias, Hegesippus, 
and the Author of the Clementines; but we have already devoted 
too much space to this subject, and here we must reluctantly 
leave it, | | 

The steps by which Christianity was gradually freed from the 
trammels of Judaism and became a religion of unlimited range 
and universal fitness were clearly not those stated in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Its emancipation from Mosaism was not effected 
by any liberal action or enlightened guidance on the part of the 
elder Apostles. At the death of their Master, the Twelve re- 
mained closely united to Judaism, and evidently were left with- 
out any understanding that Christianity was a new religion 
which must displace Mosaic institutions, and replace the unbear- 
able yoke of the law by the divine liberty of the Gospel. To 
the last moment regarding which we have any trustworthy infor- 
mation, the Twelve, as might have been expected, retained all 
their early religious customs and all their Jewish prejudices, 


They were simply Jews believing that Jesus was the Messiah; _ 
and if the influence of Paul enlarged their views upon some minor — 


points, we have no reason to believe that they ever abandoned 
their belief in the continued obligation of the law, and the neces- 
sity of circumcision for full participation in the benefits of the 
Covenant. The Author of the Acts would have us believe that 
they required no persuasion, but anticipated Paul in the Gospel 
of uncircumcision. It is not within the scope of this work to 
inquire how Paul originally formed his views of Christian uni- 
versalism. Once formed, it is easy to understand how rapidly 
they must have been developed and confirmed by experience 
amongst the Gentiles. Whilst the Twelve still remained in the 
narrow circle of Judaism and could not be moved beyond the 
ministry of the circumcision, Paul, in the larger and freer field of 
the world, must daily have felt more convinced that the abroga- 
tion of the Law and the abandonment of circumcision were essen- 
tial to the extension of Christianity amongst the Gentiles. He 
had no easy task, however, to convince others of this, and he 
never succeeded in bringing his elder colleagues over to his views. 


To the end of his life Paul had to contend with bigoted and nar- 


row-minded opposition within the Christian body, and if his 
views ultimately triumphed, and the seed which he sowed even- 
tually yielded a rich harvest, he himself did not live to see the 
day, and the end was attained only by slow and natural changes. 
The new religion gradually extended beyond the limits of Juda- 
ism. Gentile Christians soon outnumbered Jewish believers. 
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The Twelve whose names were the strength of the Judaistic op- 
position one by one passed away ; but, above all, the fall of Jer- 
usalem and the dispersion of the Christian community secured 
the success of Pauline principles and the universalism of Chris- 
tianity. The Church of Jerusalem could not bear transplanting. 
In the uncongenial soil of Pella it gradually dwindled away, los- 
ing first its influence and soon after its nationality. The divided 
members of the Jewish party, scattered amongst the Gentiles and 


_ deprived of their influential leaders, could not long retard the 


progress of the liberalism which they still continued to oppose 
and to misrepresent. In a word, the emancipation of Christian- 
ity was not effected by the Twelve, was no work of councils, and 
no result of dreams ; but, receiving its first great impulse from 
the genius and the energy of Paul, its ultimate achievement was 
the result of time and natural development. 


We have now patiently considered the “ Acts of the Apostles,” 
and although it has in no way been our design exhaustively to 
examine its contents, we have more than sufficiently done so 
to enable the reader to understand the true character of the 
document. The author is unknown, and it is no longer possible to 
identify him. If he were actually the Luke whom the Church 
indicates, our results would not be materially affected; but the 
mere fact that the writer is unknown is obviously fatal to the 
Acts as a guarantee of miracles. A cycle of supernatural occur- 
rences could scarcely, in the estimation of any rational mind, be 
established by the statement of an anonymous author, and more 
especially one who not only does not pretend to have been an eye- 
witness of most of the miracles, but whose narrative is either un- 


_ corroborated by other testimony or inconsistent with itself, and 


contradicted on many points by contemporary documents. The 
phenomena presented by the Acts of the Apostles become per- 
fectly intelligible when we recognise that it is the work of a 


_ writer living long after the occurrences related, whose pious ima- 


_ gination furnished the apostolic age with an elaborate system of 
_ supernatural agency, far beyond the conception of any other New 
_ Testament writer, by which, according to his view, the proceed- 
_ ings of the Apostles were furthered and directed, and the infant 
_ Church miraculously fostered. On examining other portions of 
_ his narrative, we find that they present the features which the 
miraculous elements rendered antecedently probable. The 
_ speeches attributed to different speakers are all cast in the same 
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mould, and betray the composition of one and the same writer. 
The sentiments expressed are inconsistent with what we know of 
the various speakers. And when we test the circumstances re- 
lated, by previous or subsequent incidents and by trustworthy 


documents, it becomes apparent that the narrative is not an im- 


partial statement of facts, but a reproduction of legends or a de- 
velopment of tradition, shaped and coloured according to the 
purpose or the pious views of the writer. The Acts of the Apos- 


tles, therefore, is not only an anonymous work, but upon due ex- 
amination its claims to be considered sober and veracious history 
must be emphatically rejected. It cannot strengthen the founda- 


tions of Supernatural Religion, but, on the contrary, by its pro- 
fuse and indiscriminate use of the miraculous it discredits mir- 
acles, and affords a clearer insight into their origin and fictitious 
character. 


ee 


PART Y. 


THE DIRECT EVIDENCE FOR MIRACLES. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE. 


TURNING from the Acts of the Apostles to the other works of 
the New Testament, we shall be able very briefly to dispose of 


the Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apo- 


calypse. The so-called Epistles of James, Jude, and John, do 
not contain any evidence which, even supposing them to be 
authentic, really bears upon our inquiry into the reality of 
Miracles and Divine Revelation; and the testimony of the Apo- 
calypse affects it quite as little. We have already, in examining 
the fourth Gospel, had occasion to say a good deal regarding 
both the so-called Epistles of John and the Apocalypse. Itis | 
unnecessary to enter upon a more minute discussion of them here. 
“Seven books of the New Testament,” writes Dr. Westcott, “as 
is well known, have been received into the Canon on evidence 
less complete than that by which the others are supported.”? These 
are “the Epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse.” We have already furnished the 
means of judging of the nature of the evidence upon which 
some of the other books have been received into the Canon, and 
the evidence for most of these being avowedly “less complete,’ 
its mature may be conceived. Works which for a long period 
were classed amongst the Antilegomena, or disputed books, and 
which only slowly acquired authority as, in the lapse of time, it 
became more difficult to examine their claims, could scarcely do 
much to establish the reality of miracles. With regard to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we may remark that we are freed from 
any need to deal at length with it, not only by the absence of 
any specific evidence in its contents, but by the following con- 
sideration. If the Epistle be not by Paul,—and it not only is 
not his, but does not even pretend to be so,—the author is un- 


1 On the Canon, 4thed., p. 347. 
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known, and therefore the document has no weight as testimony. 
On the other hand, if assigned to Paul, we shall have sufficient 
ground in his genuine epistles for considering the evidence of the 
Apostle, and it could not add anything even if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews were included in the number. 

The first Epistle of Peter might have required more detailed 
treatment, but we think that little could be gained by demon- 
strating that the document is not authentic, or showing that, in 
any case, the evidence which it could furnish is not of any value. 
On the other hand, we are averse to protract the argument by 
any elaboration of mere details which can be avoided. If it could 
be absolutely proved that the Apostle Peter wrote the epistle 
circulating under his name, the evidence for miracles would only 
be strengthened by the fact that incidentally the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of Jesus is maintained. No historical details are 
given, and no explanation of the reasons for which the writer 
believed in it. Nothing .more would be proved than the point 
that Peter himself believed in the Resurrection. It would cer- 
tainly be a matter of very deep interest if we possessed a narrative — 
written by the Apostle himself, giving minute and accurate de- 
tails of the phenomena in consequence of which he believed in 
so miraculous an event ; but since this epistle does nothing more 
than allow us to infer the personal belief of the writer, unaccom- 
panied by corroborative evidence, we should not gain anything 


- by accepting it as genuine. We are quite willing to assume, 


without further examination, that the Apostle Peter in some 
way believed in the Resurrection of his Master. For the argument 
regarding the reality of that stupendous miracle, upon which we 
are about to enter, this is tantamount to assuming the authen- 
ticity of the epistle. 

Coming to the Epistles of Paul, it will not be necessary to go 
into the evidence for the various letters in our New Testament 
which are ascribed to him, nor shall we require to state the 
grounds upon which the authenticity of many of them is denied. 
Accepting the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians and Romans 
in the main as genuine compositions of the Apostle, the question 
as to the origin of the rest, so far as our inquiry is concerned, 
has little or no interest. From these four letters we obtain the 
whole evidence of Paul regarding miracles, and this we now pro- 
pose carefully to examine. One point in particular demands our 
fullest attention. It is undeniable that Paul preached the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and believed in 
those events. Whilst, therefore, we shall not pass over his sup- 
posed testimony for the possession of miraculous powers, we shall 
chiefly devote our attention to his evidence for the central 
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gmas of Supernatural Religion, the Resurrection and Ascension 
‘Jesus. We shall not, however, limit our examination to the 
_ testimony of Paul, but, as the climax of the historical argument 
_ for miracles, endeavour to ascertain the exact nature of the 
_ €eyidence upon which belief is claimed for the actual occurrence 


rat) 
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of those stupendous events. For this, our inquiry into the au- eo. 
_ thorship and credibility of the historical books of the New i, 


_ Testament has at length prepared us, and it will be admitted 
that, in subjecting these asserted miracles to calm and fearless 


 scrutiny—untinged by irreverence or disrespect, if personal ear- Ὺ 
q ᾿ nestness and sincere sympathy with those who believe are any Ὁ 
_ safeguards, the whole theory of Christian miracles will be put to = 
_ its final test. ts ἡ "4 ν᾽ 
= a 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EVIDENCE OF PAUL. 


It is better, before proceeding to examine the testimony of Paul 
for the Resurrection, to clear the way by considering his evidence 
for miracles in general, apart from that specific instance. In an 
earlier portion of this work! the following remark was made: 
“ Throughout the New Testament, patristic literature, and the re- 


cords of ecclesiastical miracles, although we have narratives of 


countless wonderful works performed by others than the writer, 
and abundant assertion of the possession of miraculous power by 
the Church, there is no instance whatever, that we can remember, 
in which a writer claims to have himself performed a miracle.” 
It is asserted that this statement is erroneous, and that Paul does 
advance this claim? It may be well to quote the moderate 
words in which a recent able writer states the case, although not 
with immediate reference to the particular passage which we 
have quoted. “... In these undoubted writings St. Paul cer- 
tainly shows by incidental allusions, the good faith of which can- 
not be questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed with 


1 p. 192 f. 

5 Dr. Kuenen has made a very similar remark regarding the Old Testament. 
He says: ‘‘ When Ezra and Nehemiah relate to us what they themselves did or 
experienced, there does not appear in their narratives asingle departure from the 
common order of things. On the other hand, these departures are very numerous. 
in the accounts which are separated by a greater or lesser interval from the time 
to which they refer.” De Godesdienst van Israél, 1869, i. p. 22. 

3 Dr. Westcott, speaking of the author of S. R., says: ‘‘ He is far more familiar, 
unless I am mistaken, with some modern German and Dutch speculations on the 
Gospels and early Church history, than with the new Testament itself. . . .” (and 
ina note to this) ‘‘ One or two examples of grave inaccuracy as to the letter of the 
New Testament may be given to justify my statement,” . .. and after quoting 
from the above passage: ‘‘ There is no instance . . . .” to ‘‘ claims to have 
himself performed a miracle,” Dr. Westcott adds: ‘‘Can the writer have forgot- 
ten Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12?” On the Canon, 4th ed., 1874, p. xxx. Fs 
Lightfoot says: ‘‘Thus again, he can remember ‘no instance whatever,’ where ἃ, 
New Testament writer ‘claims to have himself performed a miracle,’ though St. 
Paul twice speaks of his exercising this power as a recognised and patent fact 
(note, Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii, 12). The point to be observed is, that St. Paul 
treats the fact of his working miracles as a matter of course, to which a passing 
reference is sufficient.”” The Contemporary Review, May, 1875, p. 854. May 
suggest that the defence of Christianity from an ‘‘ attack” made in a very serious 
and inquiring spirit has, on the part of these two writers, perhaps rather too much 
taken the shape of picking out a few supposed errors of detail, and triumphantly 
shaking them with a persistence not characteristic of strength. To twit an ad- 
vancing foe with having lost a button of his tunic will scarcely repel his charge. 
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the power of working miracles, and that miracles, or what were 
thought to be such, were actually wrought both by him and by 
his contemporaries. He reminds the Corinthians that ‘the signs 
of an Apostle were wrought among them . . . in signs, and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds’ (ἐν σημείοις καὶ τέρασι καὶ δυνάμεσι---[Π 6 usual 
words for the higher forms of miracle—2 Cor. xii. 12). He tells 
the Romans that ‘he will not dare to speak of any of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by! him to make the Gentiles 
obedient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power of the Spirit of God’ (ἐν δυνάμει σημείων καὶ τεράτων ἐν 
δυνάμει πνεύματος Θεοῦ, Rom. xv. 18,19). He asks the Galatians 
whether ‘he that ministereth to them the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles (ὁ ἐνεργῶν δυνάμεις) among them, doeth it by the works of 
the law, or by the hearing of faith?’ (Gal. iii. 5.) In the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he goes somewhat elaborately into the 
exact place in the Christian economy that is to be assigned to 
the working of miracles and gifts of healing (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 
29).”2 

We shall presently examine these passages, but we must first 
briefly deal with the question whether, taken in any sense, they 
furnish an instance “in which a writer claims to have himself 
performed a miracle.” It must be obvious to any impartial reader, 
that the remark made in the course of our earlier argument pre- 
cisely distinguished the general “assertion of the possession of 
miraculous power by the Church,” from the explicit claim to have 
personally performed “a miracle” in the singular. If, therefore, 
it were even admitted “that St. Paul treats the fact of his work- 
ing miracles as a matter of course, to which a passing reference is 
sufficient,’ such “incidental allusions” would not in the least 
degree contradict the statement made, but being the only instances 
producible, would in fact completely justify it. General and vague 
references of this kind have by no means the force of a definite 
claim to have performed some particular miracle. They partake 
too much of that indiscriminate impression of the possession and 
common exercise of miraculous powers which characterized the 
“age of miracles” to have any force. The desired instance, which 
is not forthcoming and to which alone reference was made, was a 
case in which, instead of vague expressions, a writer, stating with 
precision the particulars, related that he himself had, for instance, 
actually raised some person from the dead. As we then added, 
even if Apostles had chronicled their miracles, the argument for 


1 These words are printed ‘‘in him,” but we venture to correct what seems 
evidently to be a mere misprint, substituting ‘‘ by,” (δια) as in the authorized 
version, to which Mr. Sanday adheres throughout the whole of these passages, 
even when it does not represent the actual sense of the original. 

2 Sanday, the Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. 11. 
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their reality would not have been much advanced; but it is a 
curious phenomenon not undeserving of a moment’s attention that 
apologists can only refer to such general passages, and cannot 
quote an instance in which a specific miracle is related in detail 
by the person who is supposed to have performed it. Passing 
references on a large scale to the exercise of miraculous power, 
whilst betraying a suspicious familiarity with phenomena of an 
exceptional nature, offer too much latitude for inaccuracy and 
imagination to have the weight of an affirmation in which the 
mind has been sobered by concentration to details. “Signs and 
wonders,’ indefinitely alluded to, may seem much more imposing 
and astonishing than they really are, and it may probably be 
admitted by everyone that, if we knew the particulars of the 
occurrences, which are thus vaguely indicated and which may 
have been considered miraculous in a superstitious age, they might 
to us possibly appear no miracles at all. General expressions are 


liable to an exaggeration from which specific allegations are more - 


oD 


frequently free. If it be conceded that the Apostle Paul fully 
believed in the possession by himself and the Church of divine 
Charismata, the indefinite expression of that belief, in any form, 
must not be made equivalent to an explicit claim to have per- 
formed a certain miracle, the particulars of which are categori- 
cally stated. | 

Passing from this, however, to the more general question, the 
force of some of these objections will be better understood when 
we consider the passages in the Epistles which are quoted as ex- 
pressing Paul’s belief in miracles, and endeavour to ascertain his 
real views: what it is he actually says regarding miracles; and 
what are the phenomena which are by him considered to be mirac- 
ulous. We shall not waste time in considering how, largely , 
through the influence of the Septuagint, the words σημεῖον, τέρας, 
and δύναμις came to be used in a peculiar manner by New Testa- 
ment writers to indicate miracles. It may, however, be worth 
while to pause for a moment to ascertain the sense in which Paul, 
who wrote before there was a “ New Testament” at all, usually 
employed these words. In the four Epistles of Paul the word 
σημεῖον occurs six times. In Rom. iv. 11 Abraham is said to have 
received the “sign (σημεῖον) of circumcision,’ in which there is 
nothing miraculous. In 1 Cor. i. 22 it is said: “Since both Jews 
require signs (σημεῖα)! and Greeks seek after wisdom ;” and again, 
1 Cor. xiv. 22: “ Wherefore the tongues are for a sign (σημεῖον) not 
to the believing but to the unbelieving,” ὅσο. We shall have more 
to say regarding these passages presently, but just now we merely 


1 The singular σημεῖον of the authorized version must be abandoned before the 
almost unanimous testimony of all the older MSS. 
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quote them’ to show the use of the word. The only other places 
in which it occurs! are those pointed out, and which are the sub- 
ject of our discussion. In Rom. xv. 19 the word is used in the 
plural and combined with répas: “in the power of signs and won- 
ders ” (σημείων καὶ τεράτων) ; and in the second passage, 2 Cor. xii. 
12, it is employed twice, “the signs (τὰ σημεῖα) of the apostle” and 
the second time again in combination with τέρας and δύναμις, “ both 
in signs” (σημείοις), &c. The word τέρας is only twice met with in 
Paul's writings ; that is to say, in Rom. xv. 19 and 2 Cor. xii. 12; 
and on both occasions, as we have just mentioned, it is combined 
with onpeiov.2 On the other hand, Paul uses δύναμις no less than 34 
times,’ and, leaving for the present out of the question the passages 
cited, upon every occasion, except one, perhaps, the word has the 
simple signification of “ power.” The one exception is Rom. viii. 
38, where it occurs in the plural: δυνάμεις “ powers,” the Apostle 
expressing his persuasion that nothing will be able to separate us 
from the love of God, “nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers (δυνάμεις), nor 
height, nor depth,” &c., &c. In 1 Cor. xiv. 11, where the author- 
ized version renders the original: “Therefore, if I know not the 
meaning (δύναμιν) of the voice,” it has still the same sense. 

Before discussing the passages before us we must point out that 
there is so much doubt, at least, regarding the authenticity of the 
last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans that the passage, 
Rom. xv. 18, 19, can scarcely be presented as evidence on such a 
point as the reality of miracles. We do not intend to debate the 
matter closely, but shall merely state a few of the facts of the 
case and pass on, for it would not materially affect our argument if 
the passage were altogether beyond suspicion. The Epistle, in our 
authorized text, ends with a long and somewhat involved doxology, 
Xvi. 25-27; and we may point out here that it had already 
seemed to be brought toa close not only at the end of chap- 
ter xv. (33) but also at xvi. 20. The doxology, xvi. 25-27, which 
more particularly demands our attention, is stated by Origen‘ to 


1 In the Epistles which bear the name of Paul it is only to be found in 2 Thess. 
ii. 9, iii, 17. 

2 τέρας is only met with elsewhere in the New Testament five times: Mt. 
xxiv. 24, Mk. xiii. 22, John iv. 48, 2 Thess. ii. 9, Heb. ii. 4. 

3 Rom. i. 4, 16, 20, viii. 38, ix. 17, xv. 13, xv. 19 (twice), 1 Cor. i. 18, 24, ii. 4, 
5, iv. 19, 20, v. 4, vi. 14, xii. 10, 28, 29, xiv. 11, xv. 24, 43, 56, 2 Cor. i. 8, iv. 7, 
vi. 7, viii. 3 (twice), xii. 9 (twice), 12, xiii. 4 (twice), and Gal. iii. 5. 

Ἐς .. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est, in his que non sunt a Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput (xvi. 25—-27) diverse positum invenimus. In non- 
nullis etenim codicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus, hoc est ‘omne quod 
non est ex fide peccatum est’ (xiv. 23) satim cohzrens habetur: “61 autem, qui 
potens est vos confirmare’ (xvi. 25—27). Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est 
positum continent.” Comment. ad Rom. xvi. 25. This passage is only extant in 
the Latin version of Rufinus. 
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be placed in some MSS. at the end of ch. xiv; and a similar 
statement is made by Cyril, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact 
and others. We find these verses actually so placed in L, and in 
upwards of 220 out of 250 cursive MSS. of Byzantine origin, in 
an account of ancient MSS. in Cod. 66, in most of the Greek 
Lectionaries, in the Slavonic and later Syriac versions, as also in 
the Gothic, Arabic (in the polyglot and triglot text), and some 
MSS. of the Armenian. They are inserted both at the end of 
xiv. and at the end of the Epistle by the Alexandrian Codex, ἢ 
one of the most ancient manuscripts extant, and by some other 
MSS.?- Now, how came this doxology to be placed at all at the 
end of chapter xiv.? The natural inference is that it was so 
placed because that was the end of the Epistle. Subsequently, 
chapters xv. and xvi. being added, it is supposed that the closing 
doxology was removed from the former position and placed at 
the end of the appended matter. This inference is supported by 
the important fact that, as we learn from Origen,’ the last two 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, including the doxology 
(xvi. 25-27), did not exist in Marcion’s text, the most ancient. 
form of it of which we have any knowledge. Tertullian, who 
makes no reference to these two chapters, speaks of the passage, 
Rom. xiv. 10, as at the close (in clausula) of the Epistle,* and he 
does not call any attention to their absence from Marcion’s 
Kpistle. Is it not reasonable to suppose that they did not form 
part of his copy? In like manner Irenzus, who very fre- 
quently quotes from the rest of the Epistle, nowhere shows 
acquaintance with these chapters. The first writer who dis- 
tinctly makes use of any part of them is Clement of Alexandria. 
It has been argued both that Marcion omitted the two chapters 
because they contain what was opposed to his views, and because 
they had no dogmatic matter to induce him to retain them ; but, 
whilst the two explanations destroy each other, neither of them 


1 xvi. 24 is wholly omitted by the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Sinaitic codices, 
and'‘also by C and some other MSS. 

2 It is unnecessary for us to state that other codices, as B, C, Ὁ, E, &, and 
some cursive MSS., have the verses only at the end of xvi. ; nor that they are 
omitted altogether by F, G, D ***, and by MSS. referred to by Jerome. 

3 **Caput hoc (xvi. 25—27) Marcion, a quo Scripture evangelice atque aposto- 
lice interpolate sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit. Et non solum hoc, sed et 
xb eo loco, ubi scriptum est: Omne autem quod non ex fide, peccatum est (xiv. 
23), usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit.” Comment. ad Rom. xvi. 25. We shall 
not discuss the difference between ‘‘ abstulit”’ and ‘‘ dissecuit,” nor the interpre- 
tation given by Nitzsch (Zeitschr. hist. Theol., 1860, p. 285 ff.) to the latter word. 
Most critics agree that Marcion altogether omitted the chapters. 

4 Adv. Marc. v. 14; Rénsch, Das N. T. Tertullian’s, 1871, p. 349. The pas- 
sages from Tertullian’s writings in which reference is supposed to be made to these 
chapters which are quoted by Ronsch (p. 350) do not show any acquaintance 
with them. 
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is more than a supposition to account for the absence of what, 
it may with equal propriety be conjectured, never formed part of 
his text. 

The external testimony, however, does not stand alone, but is 
supported by very strong internal evidence. We shall only 
indicate one or two points, leaving those who desire to go more 
deeply into the discussion to refer to works more particularly 
concerned with it, which we shall sufficiently indicate. It is a 
very singular thing that Paul, who, when he wrote this epistle 
had never been in Rome, should be intimately acquainted with so 
many persons there. The fact that there was much intercourse 
between Rome and other countries by no means accounts for the 
simultaneous presence there of so many of the Apostle’s personal 
friends. Aquilla and Priscilla, who are saluted (xvi. 3), were a 
short time before (1 Cor. xvi. 19)in Ephesus. It may, moreover, 
be remarked asa suggestive fact that when, according to the 
Acts (xxviii. 14 ff), Paul very soon afterwards arrived in Rome, 
most of these friends seem to have disappeared,? and the chief 
men of the Jews called together by Paul do not seem to be aware 
of the existence of a Christian body at Rome.2 Another point is 
connected with the very passage which has led to this discussion. 
xv. 18, 19 read: 18. “ For I will not dare to speak of any of those 
things which Christ hath not wrought by me, in order to (eis) the 
obedience of the Gentiles, by word and deed, 19. in the power of 
signs and wonders (ἐν δυνάμει σημείων καὶ τεράτων) in the power of 
the Spirit (ἐν δυνάμει πνεύματος) ; sothat from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ ;” 
ὅθ. The statement that “from Jerusalem” he had “fully 
preached ” the Gospel is scarcely in agreement with the statement 
in the Epistle to the Galatians i. 17-23, ii. 1 ff Moreover, there is 
no confirmation anywhere of the Apostle’s having preached as far 
as Illyricum, which was then almost beyond the limits of civili- 
zation. Baur suggests that in making his ministry commence at 
Jerusalem, there is too evident a eoncession made to the Jewish 
Christians, according to whom every preacher of the Gospel must 
naturally commence his career at the holy city. It would detain 
us much too long to enter upon an analysis of these two chapters, 
and to show the repetition in them of what has already been said 
in the earlier part of the Epistle ; the singular analogies presented 
with the Epistles to the Corinthians, not of the nature of uniform- 
ity of style, but of imitation; the peculiarity of the mention of a 
journey to Spain as the justification of a passing visit to Rome, 


1 The writer of 2 Tim. iv. 19 represents them as in Ephesus. - 
2 Credner, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 387 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 124, anm, 2. 
3 Acts xxvili, 21, 22. 
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and perhaps a further apology for even writing a letter to the 
Church there which another had founded ; the suspicious charac- _ 
ter of the names which are mentioned in the various clauses of 


salutation ; and to state many other still more important objec- 


tions which various critics have advanced, but which would re- 
quire more elaborate explanation than can possibly be given here. 
It will suffice for us to mention that the phenomena presented by 
the two chapters are so marked and curious that for a century 
they have largely occupied the attention of writers of all shades 
of opinion, and called forth very elaborate theories to account for 
them ; the apparent necessity for which in itself shows the inse- 
cure position of the passage. Semler,! without denying the Pau- 
line authorship of the two chapters, considered they did not pro- 
perly belong to the Epistle to the Romans. Hesupposed xvi.3-16 to 


have been intended merely for the messenger who carried the Epis- — : 


tle, as a list of the persons to whom salutations were to be given,and 
to these ch. xv. was to be specially delivered. Paulus? considered 
ch. xv.to bea separate letter, addressed specially to the leaders of the 
Roman Church, ch. i-xiv. being the Epistle to the community 
in general. The Epistle then being sealed up and ready for any 
opportunity of transmission, but none presenting itself before 
his arrival in Corinth, the apostle there, upon an additional sheet, 
wrote xvi. and entrusted it with the letter to Phoebe. Eichhorn ὃ 
supposed that the parchment upon which the Epistle was written 
was finished at xiv. 23: and, as Paul and his scribe had only a 
small sheet at hand, the doxology only, xvi. 25-27, was written 
upon the one side of it, and on:the other the greetings and the 
apostolic benediction, xvi. 21-24, and thus the letter was com- 
pleted; but, as it could not immediately be forwarded, the apostle 
added a fly-leaf with ch. xv. Bertholdt,t Guericke® and others 
adopted similar views more or less modified, representing the 
close of the Epistle to have been formed by successive postscripts. 
More recently, Renan® has affirmed the epistle to be a circular 
letter addressed to churches in Rome, Ephesus, and other places, 
to each of which only certain portions were transmitted with ap- 
propriate salutations and endings, which have all been collected 
into the one Epistle in the form in which we have it. David 
Schulz conjectured that xvi. 1-20 was an epistle written from 
Rome to the church at Ephesus ; and this theory was substanti- 
ally adopted by Ewald,—who held that xvi. 3-20 was part of a 


1 Diss. de duplici apend. ep. P. ad Rom. 1767 ; Paraphr. epist. ad Rom., 1769, 
p. 290 ff. 

2 Uebers. ἃ. Erkl. des Rémer,. u. Galaterbr., 1831, Einl. 

3 Kinl. iii. 232 ff. 4 Hinl. viii. p. 3308 ff. 

5 Gesammtgesch, N. T., p. 327 f. 6 St, Paul, 1869, p. Lxiii. ff. 
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lost epistle to Ephesus,—and by many other critics! Of course 
the virtual authenticity of the xv.-xvi, chapters, nearly or exactly 
as they are, is affirmed by many writers. Baur, however, after 
careful investigation, pronounced the two chapters inauthentic, 
and in this he is followed by able critics.2, Under all these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that we need not occupy ourselves much 
with the passage in Rom. xv. 18, 19, but our argument will 


equally apply to it. In order to complete this view of the ma- 


terials we may simply mention, as we pass on, that the authenti- 
city of 2 Cor. xii. 12 has likewise been impugned by a few critics, 
and the verse, or at least the words σημείοις καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν, 
as well as Rom. xv. 19, declared an interpolation.? This cannot, 


however, so far as existing evidence goes, be demonstrated; and, 


beyond the mere record of the fact, this conjecture does not here 
require further notice. 

It may be well, before proceeding to the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, which furnish the real matter for discussion, first to deal 
with the passage cited from Gal. iii. 5, which is as follows: “He 
then that supplieth to you the Spirit and worketh powers 
(δυνάμεις) within you (ἐν ὑμῖν), (doeth he it) from works of law or 
from hearing of faith ?”* The authorized version reads: “ And 
worketh miracles among you ;” but this cannot be maintained, 
and ἐν ὑμῖν must be rendered “within you,” the ἐν certainly re- 
taining its natural signification when used with ἐνεργεῖν, the primary 


meaning of which is itself to in-work. The vast majority of critics . 


of all schools agree in this view.’ There is an evident reference to 
ili. 2,and to the reception of the Spirit, here further characterised as 


producing such effects within the minds of those who receive it, δ᾿ 


1 Schulz, Stud. u. Krit., 1829, p. 609 ff.; Hwald, Sendschr. d. Paulus, p. 345, 
anm,. p. 428 f.; Laurent, N. T. Stud., 1866, p. 32 f.; Mangold, Romerbr., 1866, 
Ρ. 38, 62; Ritschl, Jahrb. deutsche Th., 1866, p. 352; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 98; 
Schott, Isagoge, p. 249 ff.; Weisse, Philos. Dogmatik, 1855, i. p. 146. 

2 Baur, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1836, iii. p. 97 f.; Paulus, i. p. 393 ff.; Lucht, Ueb. die 
beid, letzt. Cap. des Rémerbr., 1871; Scholten, Theol. Tijdschr., 1876, p. 3 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 296; 11. 123 ff.; Volkmar, Romerbr., 1875, p. xv. 
ff., 129 ff. Cf. Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, p. 511 ff.; Lipsius, Pro- 
testanten-Bibel, 1872, p. 488, 612, 629; Rovers, Heeft Paulus zich. op. wond. 
bereop., 1870, p. 15 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 488. Some consider ch. xvi. alone inau- 
thentic, as: Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 187; Weiss, Das Marcusevang., 1872, p. 
495, aum. 1. ’ 

8 Matthes, De niewe Richtung, 2de uitg., p. 203 ; Rovers, Heeft Paulus, &c., 
1870, p. 6 ff.; Theol. Tijdschr., 1870, p. 606 ff.; Scholten, Theol. Tijdschr., 1876, 
p. 25 p ;. Het paul. Ev., p. 464, 5.1. | τ : Ps 
4 ὁ οὖν ἐπιχορηγῶν ὑμῖν τὸ πνεῦμα καὶ ἐνεργῶν δυνάμεις ἐν ὑμῖν, 
ἐξ ἔργων νόμου ἢ ἐξ ἀκοῆς πίστεως ; Gal. iu. 5. ᾿ 

5 So Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Grotius, Hofmann, Holtzmann, Light- 
foot, Matthies, Meyer, Olshausen, Schott, Schrader, Usteri, de Wette, Wieseler, 
Wordsworth, &c., &c,, in 1. wee 

6 Olshausen, for instance, says: ‘‘ Das ἐν ὑμῖν ist nicht zu fassen : unter euch, 
sondern=éyv καρδέαις ὑμῶν, in dem die Geisteswirkung als eine innerliche ged- 


-acht ist.” Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 58. 
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the worker who gives the Spirit being God. The opinion most 
commonly held is that reference is here made to the “gifts” 
(χαρίσματα), regarding which the Apostle elsewhere speaks,' and 
which we shall presently discuss, but this is by no means certain 
and cannot be determined. It is equally probable that he may 
refer to the spiritual effect produced upon the souls of the Gala- 
tians by the Gospel which he so frequently represents as a “power” 
of God. In any case, it is clear that there is no external miracle 
referred to here, and even if allusion to Charismata be understood 
we have yet to ascertain precisely what these were. We shall 
endeavour to discover whether there was anything in the least © 
degree miraculous in these “ gifts,” but there is no affirmation in 
this passage which demands special attention, and whatever gen- 
eral significance it may have will be met when considering the 
others which-are indicated. 

The first passage in the Epistles to the Corinthians, which is 
pointed out as containing the testimony of Paul both to the 
reality of miracles in general and to the fact that he himself 
performed them, is the following, 2 Cor. xii, 12: “Truly the 
signs (σημεῖα) of the Apostle were wrought in you (κατειργάσθη 
ἐν ὑμῖν) in all patience, both in signs and wonders and powers 
(σημείοις τε καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν). We have to justify two 
departures in this rendering from that generally received. 
The first of these is the adoption of “wrought in you,” instead 
of “wrought among you;” and the second the simple use of 
“powers ” for δυνάμεις, instead of “mighty works.’ We shall take 
the second first. We have referred to every passage except 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, 28, 29, in which Paul makes use of the word δυνάμεις, and 
fortunately they are sufficiently numerous to afford us a good in- 
‘sight into his practice. It need not be said that the natural sense 
of δυνάμεις is in no case “mighty works” or miracles, and that 
such an application of the Greek word is peculiar to the New 


1 Dr. Lightfoot sayson the words “ἐνεργῶν δυνάμεις ἐν ὑμῖν] Comp. 1 Cor. 
xii, 10, ἐνεργήματα δυναμεῶν (with vv. 28, 29), Matth. xiv. 2, ai duvamers 
ἐνεργοῦσιν ἐν αὐτῷ (comp. Mark vi. 14). These passages favour the sense 
‘ worketh miraculous powers in you,’ rather than ‘ worketh miracles among you ;’ 

-and this meaning also accords better with the context: comp. 1 Cor. xii. 6, ὁ δὲ 
αυ᾽τὸς θεὸς ὁ évepyav τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν. What was the exact nature of 
these ‘ powers,’ whether they were exerted over the physical or the moral world, it 
is impossible to determine. The limitations implied in 1 Cor. xii. 10, and the gen- 
-eral use of δυναμεις point rather to the former, It is important to notice how 
here, as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul assumes the possession of these 
extraordinary powers by his converts as an acknowledged fact.” Ep. to the Gal., 
p. 135. Cf. Wordsworth, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s, p. 57, and especially p. 128, where, 

-on 1 Cor. xii. 11, Dr. Wordsworth notes: ‘‘évepyez] in-worketh,” and quotes 
Cyril, ‘‘. . . . and the Holy Spirit works in every member of Christ's body,” &c. 

2rad μὲν δημεῖα Tov anxo6toAov κατειργασθῃ ἐν ὑμῖν ἐν MACH 

ὑπομονῇ, δημείοις TE καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν. 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
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Testament and, subsequently, to Patristic literature. There is, 
however, no ground for attributing this use of the word to Paul. 
It is not so used in the Septuagint, and it is quite evident that 
the Apostle does not employ it to express external effects or works, 
but spiritual phenomena or potentiality. In the passage, Gal. iii. 5, 
which we have just discussed, where the word occurs in the plural, 
as here, it is understood to express “ powers.” We may quote 
the rendering of that passage by the Bishop of Gloucester: “He 
then, J say, that ministereth to you the Spirit and worketh mighty 
powers within you, doeth he it by the works of the law or by the 
report of faith?” ! Why “ mighty” should be inserted it is difficult 
to understand, but the word is rightly printed in italics to show 
that it is not actually expressed in the Greek. “What was the 
exact nature of these ‘powers’ . . . it is impossible to deter- 
mine,’ observes another scholar quoted above,? on the same pas- 
sage.® In 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, where the plural δυνάμεις again 
occurs, the intention to express “powers” and not external results 
—miracles—is perfectly clear, the word being in the last two 
verses used alone to represent the “gifts.” In all of these passages 
the word is the representative of the “powers” and not of the 
“ effects.”® This interpretation is rendered more clear by, and at 
the same time confirms, the preceding phrase, “ were wrought in 
you " (κατειργάσθη ἐν ὑμῖν). “ Powers” (δυνάμεις), as in Gal. 111. 5, are 
worked “ within you,” and the rendering of that passage being so 
settled, it becomes authoritative for this. If, however, direct con- 
firmation of Paul’s meaning be required, we have it in Rom. vii. 
8, where we find the same verb used with ἐν in this sense: “ But 
sin... . wrought in me (κατειργάσατο ἐν ἐμοὶ) all manner of covet- 
ing,” &c.; and with this may also be compared 2 Cor. vii. ll .... 
“ what earnestness it wrought in you” (karepydcaro ἐν ὅ ὑμῖν). It 
was thus Paul’s habit to speak of spiritual effects wrought 
“within,” and as he referred to the “ powers” (δυνάμεις) worked 
“within” the souls of the Galatians, so he speaks of them here as 
“wrought in” the Corinthians. It will become clear as we pro- 
ceed that the addition to δυνάμεις of “signs and wonders” does not 
in the least affect this interpretation. In 1 Cor. xiv. 22, the Apostle 
speaks of the gift of “tongues” as “a sign” (σημεῖον). 

Upon the supposition that Paul was affirming the actual per- 


1 Ellicott, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Galatians, 4th ed., 1867, p. 154 f. 

2 Dr. Lightfoot, see note 2, p. 337. 

8 It is rendered ‘‘ vertues” in Wyclif’s version. 

4 “δυναμεις] powers. From persons he passes to things,” &c. Wordsworth, on 
1 Cor. xii. 28, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s Epistles, p. 129. 2 ἰ 

5 Grotius renders δυνάμεσιν -εγϊτυαθιθυ ad 2 Cor. xii. 12. Απποῦ. in N. T., 
vi, 539. 

6 ἐν is found in C, F, G, and other MSS., although it is omitted in the other 
great codices. This, however, does not affect the argument. 
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formance of miracles by himself, how extraordinary becomes the 
statement that they “were wrought in all patience,” for it is — 
manifest that “in all patience” (ἐν πάσῃ ὑπομονῇ) does not form part 
of the signs, as some '* ze argued, but must be joined to the verb 
(κατειργάσθη)} It may be instructive to quote a few words of Ols- 
hausen upon the point: “The ἐν πάσῃ ὑπομονῇ is not altogether 
easy. It certainly cannot be doubtful that it is to be joined to — 
κατειργάσθη and not to what follows; but for what reason does Paul — 
here make it directly prominent that he wrought his signs in all 
patience? It seems to me probable that in this there may bea 
reproof to the Corinthians, who, in spite of such signs, still showed — 
themselves wavering regarding the authority of the Apostle. In — 
such a position, Paul would say, he had, patiently waiting, allowed 
his light to shine amongst them, certain of ultimate triumph.” ἢ 
This will scarcely be accepted by any one as a’ satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty, which is a real one if it be assumed that — 
Paul, claiming to have performed miracles, wrought them “in all — 
patience.” Besides the matter is complicated, and the claim to ~ 
have himself performed a miracle still more completely vanishes, 


when we consider the fact that the passive construction of the ~ 


sentence does not actually represent Paul as the active agent b 
whom the signs were wrought. “Truly the signs of the Apostle — 
were wrought,” but how wrought? Clearly he means by the ~ 
Spirit, as he distinctly states to the Galatians. To them “Jesus ~ 
Christ (the Messiah) was fully set forth crucified,” and he asks 
them: Was it from works of the Law or from hearing in faith — 
the Gospel thus preached to them that they “ received the Spirit 7? — 
and that he who supplies the Spirit “and worketh powers” in — 


them does so? From faith, of course. The meaning of Paul, © 


therefore, was this: His Gospel was preached among them “in all 
patience,” which being received by the hearing of faith, the Spirit — 
was given to them, and the signs of the Apostle were thus — 
wrought among them. The representation’ is made throughout — 
the Acts that the Apostles lay their hands on those who believe, — 
and they receive the Holy Spirit and speak with tongues. If any — 
special “sign of the apostle” can be indicated at all, it is this; — 
and in illustration we may point to one statement made in the © 
Acts. Philip, the evangelist, who was not an apostle, is repre- — 
sented as going into Samaria and preaching the Messiah to the 
Samaritans, who give heed to the things spoken by him, and ~ 
multitudes are baptized (viii. 5, 6, 12), but there was not the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit which usually accompanied the apos- — 


1 So Alford, Billroth, Ewald, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, Osiander, De — 
Wette, &c., &., 1. ο. 7h | ae 
2 Olshausen, Bibl. Com., iii. p. 879 f. 8 Gal. iii. 1 ff. 
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tolic baptism. “And the Apostles in Jerusalem, having heard 
that Samaria had received the word of God, sent unto them Peter 
and John; who when they came down prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Spirit—for as yet he had fallen upon none 
of them, but they had only been baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Then laid they (the Apostles) their hands on them 
and they received the Holy Spirit.”1_ We may further refer to 
the episode at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1 ff.) where Paul finds certain 
disciples who, having only been baptized into John’s baptism, had 
not received the Holy Spirit, nor even heard whether there was a 
Holy Spirit. (xix. 6.) “And Paul having laid his hands upon 
them, the Holy Spirit came on them, and they were speaking” 
with tongues and prophesying.” 

When we examine Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians we find 
ample assurance that the interpretation here given of this passage 
is correct, and that he does not refer, as apologists have main- 
tained, to miracles wrought by himself, but to the Charismata, 
which were supposed to have been bestowed upon the Corinthians 
who believed, and which were thus the signs of his apostleship. 
The very next verse to that which is before us shows this: 
“Truly the signs of the Apostle were wrought in you in all pa- 
tience .... 13. For (γάρ) what is there wherein ye were in- 
ferior to the other Churches, except it be that I myself was not 
burdensome to you?” The mere performance of signs and won- 
ders did not constitute their equality ; but in the possession of 
the Charismata,—regarding which so much is said in the first 
epistle, and which were the result of his preaching,—they were 
not inferior to the other Churches, and only inferior, Paul says 
with his fine irony, in not having, like the other Churches with 
their Apostles, been called upon to acquire the merit of bearing 
his charges. What could be more distinct than the Apostle’s 
opening address in the first Epistle: “1 thank my God always, 
on your behalf, for the grace of God which was given you in 
Christ Jesus ; that in everything ye were enriched by him (at 
the time of their conversion),? in all utterance and in all know- 
ledge: even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: so 
that ye come behind in no gift (xapicpare),” &ec. For this reason 
they were not inferior to the other Churches, and those were the 
signs of the Apostle whiclfwere wrought in them. Paul very 
distinctly declares the nature of his ministry amongst the Cor- 
inthians and the absence of other “signs :’ 1 Cor.i, 22 f. “Since 
both Jews demand signs (σημεῖα) and Greeks seek after wisdom, 
but we (iets δὲ) preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 


1 Acts viii. 14—17.° 2 Stanley, Eps. to the Cor., p. 23. 
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block and unto Gentiles foolishness, but unto those who are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power (δύναμι) of God 
and the wisdom of God.” The contrast is here clearly drawn 
between the requirement of Jews (signs) and of Greeks (wisdom) 
and Paul’s actual ministry: no signs, but a scandal (σκάνδαλον) to 
the Jew, and no wisdom, but foolishness to the Greek, but this 
word of the cross (λόγος 6 τοῦ σταυροῦ) “to us who are being saved 
is the power (δύναμις) of God” (i. 18).1_ The Apostle tells us what 
he considers the “sign of the Apostle’ when, more directly de- 
fending himself against the opponents who evidently denied his 
apostolic claims, he says vehemently: 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff “Am I not 
free? Am I not an Apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord ? 
are ye not my work in the Lord? 11 be not an Apostle unto 
others, yet doubtless Iam to you: for the seal (σφραγίς) of my 
Apostleship are ye vn the Lord.” It cannot, we think, be doubted, 
when the passage, 2 Cor. xii. 12, is attentively considered, that 
Paul does not refer to external miracles performed by him, but 
to the Charismata which he supposed to be conferred upon the 
Corinthian Christians on their acceptance of the Gospel which 
the Apostle preached. These Charismata, however, are advanced 
as miraculous, and the passages 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29 are quoted 
in support of the statement we are discussing, and these now 
demand our attention. 

It may be well at once to give the verses which are referred 
to, and in which it is said that Paul “ goes somewhat elaborately 
into the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be as- 
signed to the working of miracles and gifts of healing” (1 Cor. 
xil. 10, 28, 29). It is necessary for the full comprehension of the 
case that we should quote the context: xii. 4. “Now there are 
diversities of gifts (χαρισμάτων), but the same Spirit ; 5, and there 
are diversities of ministries (διακονιῶν), and the same Lord ; 6. and 
there are diversities of workings (ἐνεργημάτων), but it is thesame God 
who worketh the all in all (6 ἐνεργῶν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν): 7. But to each 
is given the manifestation of the Spirit (φανέωρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος) 
for profit ; 8. For to one is given by the Spirit a word of wisdom 
(λόγος σοφίας). to another a word of knowledge (λόγος γνώσεως) ac- 
cording to the same Spirit; 9. to another faith (πίστις) in the same 
Spirit, to another gifts of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων) in the one 
Spirit; 10. to another (inward) workings of powers (ἐνεργήματα 
δυνάμεων); to another prophecy (προφητεία) ; tot another discerning 
of spirits (διάκρισις πνευμάτων); to another kinds of tungues (γένη 
γλωσσῶν); to another interpretation of tongues (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν); 


1 And again Rom. i. 16, &e., &e. ᾿ : 
2 Comp. Rom. iv. 11, ‘‘and he (Abraham) received a sign (όημεῖον) οὗ circum- 
cision, a seal (6ppayi6a) of the righteousness of the faith,” &c., &c. 
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11. but all these worketh (évepye?) the one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each severally as he wills.” After illustrating this by 
showing the mutual dependence of the different members and 
senses of the body, the Apostle proceeds: v. 28. “ And God set 
some in the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that powers (δυνάμεις), after that gifts of healings 
(χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων), helpings (ἀντιλήψεις), governings (κυβερνήσεις), 
kinds of tongues (γένη γλωσσῶν). 29. Are all apostles? are all 
prophets? are all teachers? are all powers (δυνάμεις) ? 30. have 
all gifts of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων) 1 do all speak with tongues 
(γλώσσαις λαλοῦσίν) 1 do all interpret (διερμηνεύουσιν) 1." 

Before we commence an examination of this interesting and 
important passage, it is essential that we should endeavour to 
disabuse our minds of preconceived ideas. Commentators are too 
prone to apply to the Apostle’s remarks a system of interpreta- 
tion based upon statements made by later and less informed 
writers, and warped by belief in the reality of a miraculous ele- 
ment pervading all apostolic times, which have been derived 
mainly from post-apostolic narratives. What do we really know 
of the phenomena supposed to have characterized the Apostolic 
age, and which were later, and are now, described as miraculous ? 
With the exception of what we glean from the writings of Paul, 
we know absolutely nothing from any contemporary writer and 
eye-witness. In the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
have detailed accounts of many miracles said to have been per- 
formed by the Apostles and others ; but these narratives were all 
written at a much later period, and by persons who are unknown 
and most of whom are not even affirmed to have been eye- 
~witnesses.!. In the Acts of the Apostles we have an account of 
some of the very Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage 
above quoted, and we shall thus have the advantage of presently 
comparing the two accounts. We must, however, altogether resist 
any attempt to insert between the lines of the Apostle’s writing 
ideas and explanations derived from the Author of the Acts and 
from patristic literature, and endeavour to understand what it is 
he himself says and intends to say. It must not be supposed that 
we in the slightest degree question the fact that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the reality of supernatural intervention in mundane 
affairs, or that he asserted the actual occurrence of certain mir- 
acles. Our desire is as far as possible to ascertain what Paul him- 
‘self has to say upon specific phenomena, now generally explained 
as miraculous, and thus, descending from vague generalities to 
more distinct statements, to ascertain the value of his opinion re- 


. 1 It is suggestive that the curious passage Mk. xvi. 17—18 is not even by the 
author of the second Gospel, but a later addition. 
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garding the character of such phenomena. It cannot fail to be 
instructive to determine something of the nature of Charismata 
from an eye-witness who believed them to have been supernatural. 
His account, as we have seen, is the most precious evidence of 
the Church to the reality of the miraculous. | 
The first point which must be observed in connection with the 
Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage before us is that, 
whilst there are diversities amongst them, all the phenomena de- 
scribed are ascribed to “one and the same Spirit dividing to each 
severally as he wills;” and, consequently, that, although there 
may be differences in their form and value, a supernatural origin 
is equally assigned to all the “ gifts” enumerated. What then 
are these Charismata? “ἃ word of wisdom,” “a word of know- 
ledge,” and “faith ” are the first three mentioned, What the pre- 
cise difference was, in Paul’s meaning, between the utterance of 
wisdom (σοφία) and of knowledge (γνῶσις) it is impossible now 
with certainty to say, nor is it very essential for us to inquire. 
The two words are combined in Rom. xi. 33: “Othe depths of 
the riches and wisdom (σοφίας) and knowledge (γνώσεως) of Goa!” 
and in this very epistle some varying use is made of both words.. 
Paul tells the Corinthians (1, i. 17) that. Christ did not send him 
“in wisdom of word” (οὐκ ἐν σοφίᾳ λόγου) or utterance: and (ii. 1) 
“not with excellency of word or wisdom” (λόγου ἢ σοφίας, cf. il. 4); 
and further on he says (i. 30) that Christ Jesus “ was made unto 
us wisdom (σοφία) from God.” The most suggestive expressions, ὦ 
however, are the following, we think: 1 Cor, ii. 6. “But we 
speak wisdom (σοφίαν) among the perfect, yet not the wisdom 
(σοφίαν) of this age, nor of the rulersof this age,that come to nought, 
7. but we speak God’s wisdom (θεοῦ σοφίαν) in mystery, the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the ages unto our glory, 8. 
which none of the rulers of this age has known, for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory. 9. 
But as it is written,‘ What eye saw not, &c., &e. 10. But unto 
us God revealed them through the Spirit, . . . . 1L... 
even so also the things of God knoweth no one but the Spirit of 
God. 12. But we received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is from God, that we might know the things that. 
are freely given us by God; 13. which things also we speak, not 
in words taught by human wisdom, but in words taught by the 
Spirit, interpreting spiritual things to the spiritual ”? (πνευματικοῖς 
πνευματικὰ συγκρίνοντες). It is quite clear from all the antecedent 


1 The word is used in the following passages of Paul’s four Epistles: Rom, xi. 
33 ; 1 Cor. i. 17, 19, 20, 21 twice, 22, 24, 30, ii. 1, 4, 5, 6 twice, 7, 13, iii. 19, xii. 
8; 2 Cor. i. 12. 

2 There is considerable room for doubt as to the real sense of this last phrase. 
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context that Paul’s preaching was specially the Messiah crucified, 
“Christ the power of God and the wisdom (σοφίαν) of God,” and 
we may conclude reasonably that the λόγος σοφίας of our passage 
was simply the eloquent utterance of this doctrine. In like man- 
ner, we may get some insight into the meaning which Paul at- 
tached to the word “ knowledge” (γνῶσις). It will be remembered 
that at the very opening of the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
Paul expresses his thankfulness that in everything they were 
enriched in Christ Jesus: i. 5. “in all utterance (λόγῳ) anG in all 
knowledge (γνώσει), 6. even as the testimony of the Christ was 
confirmed in you ;” that is to say, according to commentators, by 
these very Charismata. Later, speaking of “tongues,” he says 
(1 Cor. xiv. 6): “ . . What shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either in revelation or in knowledge (ἐν γνώσει), or 
in prophecy, or in teaching?” We obtain a clearer insight into 
his meaning in the second Epistle, in the passage 2 Cor. ii. 
14-16, and still more in iv. 3-6 and x. 5, where he describes meta- 
phorically his weapons as not carnal, but strong through God, “cast- 
ing down reasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of the Christ;” and if we ven- 
tured to offer an opinion, it would be that Paul means by λόγος 
γνώσεως simply Christian theology. «We merely offer this as a 
passing suggestion. Little need be said with regard to the gift of 
“ faith ” (πίστις), which is perfectly intelligible. Apologists argue 
that by these three “gifts” some supernatural form of wisdom, 
knowledge, and faith is expressed, and we shall have something 
more to say on the point presently ; but here we merely point out 
that there is no ground whatever for such an assertion except the 
fact that the Apostle ascribes to them a supernatural origin, or, 
in fact, believes in the inspiration of such qualities. All that 
can be maintained is that Paul accounts for the possession of char- 
acteristics, which we now know to be natural, by asserting that 
they are the direct gift of the Holy Spirit. There is not the 
faintest evidence to show that these natural capabilities did not 
antecedently exist in the Corinthians, and were not merely stimu- 
lated into action in Christian channels by the religious enthusiasm 
and zeal accompanying their conversion; but, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe this to be the case, as we shall further 
see! In fact, according to the Apostolic Church, every quality 
was a supernatural gift, and all ability or excellence in practical 
life directly emanated from the action of the Holy Spirit. 


1 We may here say that attempts have been made to show that the Apostle 
classifies the charismata in groups of threes, and even sets forth the three per- 
sons of the Trinity as the several donors. It would be useless for us to touch 
upon the point. 
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We may now proceed to “ gifts of healings” (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων)" 
which it will be noted are doubly in the plural, indicating, as is 
supposed, a variety of special gifts, each having reference pro- 
bably to special diseases. What is there to show that there was 
anything more miraculous in “gifts of healings” than in the 
possession of an utterance of wisdom, an utterance of knowledge, 
or faith? Nothing whatever. On the contrary, everything, from 
the unvarying experience of the world, to the inferences which 
we shall be able to draw from the whole of this information re- 
garding the Charismata, shows that there was no miraculous 
power of healing either possessed or exercised. Reference is fre- 
quently made to the passage in the so-called Epistle of James as 
an illustration of this, v.14: “Is any sick among you? let him 
call for the elders of the church, and let them pray over him, hay- 
ing anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord: 15. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the afflicted, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, it shall be forgiven 
him.” The context, however, not only shows that in this there 
is no allusion to any gift of healing or miraculous power, but 
seems to ignore the existence of any such gift. The Epistle con- 
tinues: v. 16. “Confess therefore your sins one to another, and 
pray for one another that ye may be healed. The supplication 
of a righteous man availeth much when it is working.” And 
then the successful instance of the prayer of Elijah that it might 
not rain and again that it might rain is given. The passage is 
merely an assertion of the efficacy of prayer, and if, as is not un- 
frequently done, it be argued that the gifts of healings were pro- 
bably applied by means of earnest prayer for the sick, it may be 
said that this is theonly “gift” which is supposed to have descended 
to our times. It does not require much argument, however, to 
show that the reality of a miraculous gift can scarcely be de- 
_ monstrated by appealing to the objective efficacy of prayer. Wemay, 
in passing, refer apologists who hold the authenticity of the 
Epistles to the Philippians and to Timothy, to indications which 
do not quite confirm the supposition that a power of miraculous 
healing actually existed in the Apostolic Church. In the Epistle 
to the Philippians, ii. 25 ff, Paul is represented as sending Epa- 
phroditus to them (v. 26) “Since he was longing after you all, 
and was distressed because ye heard that he was sick. 27 For, 
indeed, he was sick nigh unto death; but God had mercy on 
him; and not on him only, but on me also, that I might not 
have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him, therefore, the more 
anxiously, that, when ye see him, ye may rejoice again, and that 


1 The word zaua@ only occurs in the N. T. in 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29. It might 
better be rendered ‘‘means of healing,” or ‘‘ remedies.” 
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I may be the less sorrowful.” The anxiety felt by the Philip- 
pians, and the whole language of the writer, in this passage, are 
rather inconsistent with the knowledge that miraculous power 
of healing was possessed by the Church, and of course by Paul, 
which would naturally have been exerted for one in whom so 
many were keenly interested. Then, in 2 Tim. iv. 20, the writer 
says: “Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.” If miraculous powers 
of healing existed, why were they not exerted in this case? If 
they were exerted and failed for special reasons, why are these 
not mentioned? It is unfortunate that there is so little evidence 
of the application of these gifts. On the other hand, we may 
suggest that medical art scarcely existed at that period in such 
communities, and that the remedies practised admirably lent 
themselves to the theory of “gifts” of healings, rather than to 
any recognition of the fact that the accurate diagnosis of disease 
and successful treatment of it can only be the result of special 
study and experience. | 
The next gift mentioned is (v. 10) “workings of powers” 
- (ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων) very unwarrantably rendered in our “ author- 
ized ” version “the working of miracles.” We have already said 
enough regarding Paul’s use of δύναμις. Thé phrase before us 
would be even better rendered in- or inward-workings of powers, 
and the use made of ἐνεργεῖν by Paul throughout his epistles would 
confirm this. It may be pointed out that as the gifts just referred 
to are for “healings” it is difficult to imagine any class’ of 
“miracles ” which could well be classed under a separate head as 
_ the special “ working of miracles” contemplated by apologists. In- 
finitely the greater number of miracles related in the Gospels and 
Acts are “healings ” of disease. Is it possible to suppose that Paul 
really indicated by this expression a distinct order of “ miracles” 
properly so called ? Certainly not. Neither the words themselves 
used by Paul, properly understood, nor the context permit us to 
suppose that he referred to the working of miracles at all. We 
have no intention of conjecturing what these “ powers ” were sup- 
posed to be; it is sufficient that we show they cannot rightly be 
exaggerated into an assertion of the power of working miracles. 
It is much more probable that, in the expression, no external 
working by the gifted person is implied at all, and that the gift 
referred to “in-workings of powers” within his own mind pro- 
ducing the ecstatic state with its usual manifestations or those 
visions and supposed revelations to which Paul himself was 


1 The Bishop of Lincoln has on 1 Cor. xii. 6, “ ἐνεργημάτων] in-wrought 
works. ‘Evépynua is more than ἔργον. For ἐνέργημα is not every work, 
it is an in-wrought work,” &. Onv.11: ‘‘ évepyez] in-worketh ;” and on v. 28: 
**dvvauers] powers.” Greek Test. St. Paul’s Eps., p. 127 ff. 
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subject. Demoniacs, or persons supposed to be possessed of evil. 
spirits, were called ἐνεργούμενοι, and it is easy to conceive how 
anyone under strong religious impressions, at that epoch of most 
intense religious emotion, might, when convulsed by nervous or 
mental excitement, be supposed the subject of inward workings of 
powers supernaturally imparted. Every period of religious zeal 
has been marked by such phenomena,! These conclusions are 
further corroborated by the next gifts enumerated. The first 
of these is “prophecy” (προφητεία), by which is not intended the 
mere foretelling of events, but speaking “unto men edification 
and exhortation and comfort,” as the Apostle himself says (xiv. 
3); and an illustration of this may be pointed out in Acts iv. 36, 
wherethe name Barnabas = “Son of prophecy,” being interpreted 
is said to be “Son of Exhortation ” (vids παρακλήσεως). To this fol- 
lows the “ discerning (or judging) of spirits” (διάκρισις πνευμάτων), 
a gift which, if we are to judge by Paul’s expressions elsewhere, 
was simply the exercise of natural intelligence and discernment. 
In an earlier part of the first Epistle, rebuking the Corinthians 
for carrying their disputes before legal tribunals, he says, vi. 5 : 
“ Ts it so that there is not even one wise man among you who 
shall be able to discern (διεκρῖναι) between his brethren?” Again, in 
xi. 31, “ But if we discerned (διεκρίνομεν) we should not be judged 
(ἐκρινόμεθα) ” (ef. vv, 28, 29), and in xiv. 29, “ Let Prophets speak 
two or three, and let the others discern (διακρινέτωσαν). 

We reserve the “kinds of tongues” and “interpretation of 
tongues” for separate treatment, and proceed to vv. 28 ff, in 
which, after illustrating his meaning by the analogy of the body, 
the Apostle resumes his observations upon the Charismata, and it 
is instructive to consider the rank he ascribes to the various gifts. 
He classes them: “First, apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that powers, after that gifts of healings, helpings, 
governings, kinds of tongues.” These so-called miraculous gifts 
are here placed in a lower class than those of exhortation and 
teaching, which is suggestive ; for it is difficult to suppose that 
even a man like Paul could have regarded the possession of such 
palpable and stupendous power as the instantaneous and miracu- 
lous healing of disease, or the performance of other miracles, below 
the gift of teaching or exhortation. It is perfectly intelligible 


that the practice of medicine as it was then understood, and the 


skill which might have been attained in particular branches of 
disease by individuals, not to speak of those who may have been 
supposed to be performing miracles when they dealt with cases 


1 We may point out further instances of the use of ἐνεργεῖν ἐν in the New 
Testament, in addition to those already referred to, and which should be examined 3 
Ephes. i. 20, ii. 2, iii, 20; Phil. ii. 13; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii, 13; 2 Thess. ii, 7. 
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of hysteria or mental excitement, might appear to the Apostle 
much inferior to a gift for imparting spiritual instruction and ad- 
monition ; but the actual possession of supernatural power, the 
actual exercise of what was believed to be the personal attribute 
of God, must have been considered a distinction more awful and 
elevated than any gift of teaching. It will be noticed also that 
other Charismata are here introduced, whilst “discerning of 
spirits” is omitted. The new gifts, “helpings” and “ governings,” 
have as little a miraculous character about them as any that have 
preceded them. Is it not obvious that all special ability, all offi- 
cial capacity, is simply represented as a divine gift, and regarded 
as a “manifestation of the Spirit ?” 

It is important in the highest degree to remember that the 
supposed miraculous Charismata are not merely conferred upon 
a few persons, but are bestowed upon all the members of the 
Apostolic Church. “The extraordinary Charismata which the 
Apostles conferred through their imposition of hands,” writes Dr. 
von Déllinger, “were so diffused and distributed, that nearly 
every one, or at any rate many, temporarily at least, had a share 
in one gift or another. This was a solitary case in history, which 
has never since repeated itself, and which, in default of experi- 
ence, we can only approximately picture to ourselves. One might: 
say: the metal of the Church was still glowing, molten, form- 
less, and presented altogether another aspect than, since then, in 
the condition of the cold and hardened casting.”? The apologetic 
representation of the case is certainly unique in history, and in 
its departure from all experience might, one might have thought, 
have excited suspicion. Difficult as it is to picture such a state, 
it is worth while to endeavour to do so to a small extent. Let 
us imagine communities of Christians, often of considerable im- 
portance, in all the larger cities as well as in smaller towns, all or 
most of the members of which were endowed with supernatural 


1 Cf. Eph. iv. 7, 11; 1 Pet. iv. 10,11. Dean Stanley says: ‘‘ It is important 
to observe, that these multiplied allusions imply a state of things in the Apostolic 
age, which has certainly not been seen since. On particular occasions, indeed, 
both in the first four centuries, and afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are 
ascribed by contemporary writers to the influence of the relics of particular indi- 
viduals ; but there iad been no occasion when they have been so emphatically as- 
cribed to whole societies, so closely mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It 
is not maintained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all or the 
greater part of these gifts, but it certainly appears that every one had some gift ; 
and this being the case, we are enabled to realize the total difference of the organ- 
ization of the Apostolic Church from any through which it has passed in its later 
stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of the new Society was in- 
stinct with a life of its own. The whole atmosphere which it breathed must have 
confirmed the belief in the importance and novelty of the crisis.’ The Epistles 
of St. P. to the Corinthians, 4th ed., p. 224. 

2 Christenthum und Kirche, 2te aufl., 1868, p. 298. 
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gifts, and, amongst others, with power to heal diseases and to per- 
form miracles ; all the intellectual and religious qualities requisite 
for the guidance, edification, and government of the communities 
supplied abundantly and specially by the Holy Spirit; the or- 
dinary dependence of society on the natural capacity and power 
of its leaders dispensed with, and every possible branch of moral 
culture and physical comfort provided with inspired and miracu- 
lously-gifted ministries ; the utterance of wisdom and knowledge, 
exhortation and teaching, workings of healings, discernment of 
spirits, helpings, governings, kinds of tongues supernaturally dif- 
fused throughout the community by God himself. As a general 
rule, communities have to do as well as they can without such 
help, and eloquent instructors and able administrators do not gen- 
erally fail them. The question, therefore, intrudes itself: Why 
were ordinary and natural means so completely set aside, and 
the qualifications which are generally found adequate for the 
‘conduct and regulation of life supplanted by divine Charismata ? 
At least, we may suppose that communities endowed with such 
supernatural advantages, and guided by the direct inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, must have been distinguished in every way from 
the rest of humanity, and must have presented a spectacle of the 
noblest life, free from the weakness and inconsistency of the 
world, and betraying none of the moral and intellectual frailties 
of ordinary society. At the very least, and without exaggera- 
tion, communities in every member of which there existed some 
‘supernatural manifestation of the Holy Spirit might be expected 
to show very marked superiority and nobility of character. 
When we examine the Epistles of Paul and other ancient do- 
cuments, we find anything but supernatural qualities in the 
Churches supposed to be endowed with such miraculous gifts. 
On the contrary, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the intensely 
human character of the conduct of such communities, their 
fickleness, the weakness of their fidelity to the Gospel of Paul, 
their wavering faith, and the ease and rapidity with which 
they are led astray, their petty strifes and discords, their party 
spirit, their almost indecent abuse of some of their supposed gifts, 
such as “tongues,” for which Paul rebukes them so severely. 
The very Epistles, in fact, in which we read of the supernatural 
endowments and organization of the Church, are full of evidence 
that there was nothing supernatural in them. The primary 
cause apparently for which the first letter was written to the 
Corinthians was the occurrence of divisions and contentions 
amongst them (i. 10 ff.), parties of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, of 
Christ, which make the Apostle give thanks (i. 14) that he had 
baptized but few of them, that no one might say that they were 
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baptized into his name. Paul had not been able to speak to 
them as spiritual but as carnal, mere babes in Christ (iii. 1, f.); 
he fed them with milk, not meat, for they were not yet able, 
“nor even now are ye able,” he says, “for ye are yet carnal. For 
whereas there is among you envying and strife; are ye not 
carnal?” He continues in the same strain throughout the letter, 
admonishing them in no flattering terms. Speaking of his send- 
ing Timothy to them, he says (iv. 18 f.) : “ But some of you were 
puffed up, as though I were not coming to you; but I will come 
to you shortly, if it be the Lord’s will, and will know, not the 
speech of them who are puffed up, but the power.” There is 
serious sin amongst them, which they show no readiness to purge 
away. Moreover these Corinthians have lawsuits with each 
other (vi. 1 ff.), and, instead of taking advantage of those super- 
natural Charismata, they actually take their causes for decision 
before the uninspired tribunals of the heathen rather than sub- 
mit them to the judgment of the saints. Their own members, 
who have gifts of wisdom and of knowledge, discerning of spirits 
and governings, have apparently so little light to throw upon the 
regulation of social life, that the Apostle has to enter into minute 
details for their admonition and guidance. He has even to 
lay down rules regarding the head-dresses of women in the 
Churches (xi. 3 ff.). Even in their very Church assemblies there 
are divisions of a serious character amongst them (xi. 18 ff.). 
They misconduct: themselves in the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper, for they make it, as it were, their own supper, “and one 
is hungry and another is drunken.” “ What!” he indignantly 
exclaims, “have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the Church of God?” To the Galatians Paul writes, mar- 
velling that they are so soon removing from him that called 
them in the grace of Christ unto a different Gospel (i. 6). “0 
foolish Galatians,” he says (111. 1), “who bewitched you?” In 
that community also, opposition to Paul and denial of his au- 
thority had become powerful. If we turn to other ancient docu- 
ments, the Epistles to the seven Churches do not present us with 
a picture of supernatural perfection in those communitis, though 
doubtless, like the rest, they had received these gifts. The other 
Epistles of the New Testament depict a state of things which by 
no means denotes any extraordinary or abnormal condition of the 
members. We may quote a short passage to show that we do 
not strain this representation unduly. “ But certainly,” says Dr.. 
von Dollinger, “in spite of a rich outpouring of spiritual gifts 
vouchsafed to it, a community could fall into wanton error. Paul 
had in Corinth, contemporaneously with his description of the- 
charismatic state of the Church there, to denounce sad abuses. In: 
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the Galatian community, Judaistic seduction, and the darkening 
of Christian doctrine through the delusion as to the necessity of 
the observance of the law, had so much increased that the Apostle 
called them fools and senseless, but at the same time he appealed 
ἕο the proof which was presented by the spiritual gifts and mir- 

aculous powers, in which they had participated not through the 
observance of the law, but through faith in Christ (Gal. iii. 2, 5). 
Now at that time the Charismata of teaching and knowledge 
must already have been weakened or extinguished in these com- 
munities, otherwise so strong an aberration would not be explic- 
able. Nowhere, however, in this Epistle is there any trace of an 
established ministry ; on the contrary, at the close, the ‘spiritual’ 
among them are instructed to administer the office of commina- 
tion. But, generally, from that time forward, the charismatic — 
state in the Church more and more disappeared, though single 
Charisma, and individuals endowed with the same, remained. In 
the first Epistle to the believers in Thessalonica, Paul had made it 
specially prominent that his Gospel had worked there, notas mere 
word, but with demonstration of the power of the Holy Spirit (i. 
5). In the Epistles to the Phillippians and Colossians, there is no 
longer the slightest intimation of, or reference to, the Charismata, 
although in both communities the occasion for such an allusion 
was very appropriate—in Philippi through the Jewish opponents, 
and in Colosse on account of the heretical dangers and the 
threatening Gnostic asceticism. On the other hand, in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, bishops and deacons are already mentioned as 
ministers of the community. Then, in the Pastoral Epistles, not 
only is there no mention of the Charismata, but a state of the 
community is set forth which is wholly different from the charis- 
matic. The communities in Asia Minor, the Ephesian first of all, 
are partly threatened, partly unsettled by Gnostic heresies, strifes 
of words, foolish controversies, empty babbling about matters of 
faith, of doctrines of demons, of an advancing godlessness corrod- 
ing like a gangrene (1 Tim. iv. 1-3, vi. 3 ff., 20,2 Tim. 11.14 ff) All 
the counsels which are here given to Timothy, the conduct in re- 
gard to these evils which is recommended to him, all is of a nature 
as though Charismata no longer existed to any extent, as though, 
in lieu of the first spiritual soaring and of the fulness of extraor- 
dinary powers manifesting itself in the community, the bare prose 
of the life of the Church had already set in.”! Regarding this it 
is not necessary for us to say more than that the representation 
which is everywhere made, in the Acts and elsewhere, and which 
seems to be confirmed by Paul, is that all the members of these 
Christian communities received the Holy Spirit, and the divine 


1 Christenthum u. Kirche, 1868, p. 300 ἢ, 
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Charismata, but that nowhere have we evidence of any super- 
natural results produced by them. If, however, the view above 
expressed be accepted, the difficulty is increased ; for, except in 
the allusions of the Apostle to Charismata, it is impossible to dis- 
_ cover any difference between communities which had received 
miraculous spiritual “ gifts” and those which had not done so. 
On the contrary, it might possibly be shown thata church which 
_had not been so endowed, perhaps on the whole exhibited higher 
‘spiritual qualities than another which was supposed to possess 
the Charismata. In none are we able to perceive any superna- 
tural characteristics, or more than the very ordinary marks of a 
new religious life. It seems scarcely necessary to depart from 
the natural order of nature, and introduce the supernatural work- 
ing of a Holy Spirit to produce such common-place results. We 

venture to say that there is nothing whatever to justify the asser- 
᾿ς tion of supernatural agency here, and that the special divine 
Charismata existed only in the pious imagination of the Apostle, 
who referred every good quality in man to divine grace. 

We have reserved the gift of “ Tongues” for special discussion 
because Paul enters into it with a fulness with which he does not 
treat any of the other Charismata, and a valuable opportunity is 
thus afforded us of ascertaining something definite with regard 
to the nature of the gift ; and also because we have a narrative 
in the Acts of the Apostles of the first descent of the Holy Spirit, 
manifesting itself in “ Tongues,” with which it may be instructive 
to compare the Apostle’s remarks. We may mention that, in the 
opinion of many, the cause which induced the Apostle to say so 
much regarding Charismata in his first letter to the Corinthians 
was the circumstance, that many maintained the gift of tongues 
to be the only form of “the manifestation of the Spirit.” This 
view is certainly favoured by the narrative in the Acts, in which 
not only at the first famous day of Pentecost, but on almost every 
occasion of the imposition of the Apostle’s hands, this is the only 
gift mentioned as accompanying the reception of the Holy Spirit. 
In any case, it is apparent from the whole of the Apostle’s 
homily on the subject, that the gift of tongues was especially 
valued in the Church of Corinth. It is difficult to conceive, on 


1 Dean Stanley says : ‘‘ It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable 
to much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where the principle of 
moral stability was not developed commensurably with it, Such was, we know, 
the state of Corinth. They had, on the one hand, been ‘in everything enriched 
by Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming behind in no gift’ (1. 
5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same contentious spirit which had turned the 
most sacred names into party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the 
Supper of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity and am- 
bition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. Accordingly various 
disorders arose; every one thought of himself, and no one of his neighbour's 
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the supposition that amongst the Charismata there were com- 


prised miraculous gifts of healings, and further power of working | 


miracles, that these could have been held so cheap in comparison 
with the gift of tongues; butin any case a better comprehension 
of what this “ gift” really was cannot fail to assist us in under- 
standing the true nature of the whole of the Charismata. It is 
evident that the Apostle Paul himself does not rank the gift of 
tongues very highly, and indeed, that he seems to value prophecy 
more than all the other Charismata (xiv. 1 ff); but the simple 
yet truly noble eloquence with which (xiii. 1 ff.) he elevates above 
all these gifts the possession of spiritual love is a subtle indication 
of their real character. Probably Paul would have termed Chris- 
tian Charity a gift of the Spirit as much as he does “ gifts of 
healings” or “ workings of powers ;” but however rare may be the 
virtue, it will scarcely now be recognised as miraculous, although 
it is here shown to be more desirable and precious than all the 
miraculous gifts. Even Apostolic conceptions of the Supernatural 
cannot soar above the range of natural morality. 

The real nature of the “ gift of tongues” has given rise to an 
almost interminable controversy, and innumerable treatises have 
been written upon the subject. It would have been impossible 
for us to have exhaustively entered upon such a discussion in this 
work, for which it only possesses an incidental and passing inter- 
est; but fortunately such a course is rendered unnecessary by 
the fact that, so far as we are concerned, the miraculous nature 
of the “gift” alone comes into question, and may be disposed of 
without any elaborate analysis of past controversy or minute re- 
ference to disputed points. Those who desire to follow the course 
of the voluminous discussion will find ample materials in the 
treatises which we shall at least indicate in the course of our re- 
marks, and we shall adhere as closely as possible to our own point 
of view. , 

In 1 Cor. xii, 10, the Apostle mentions amongst the other 
Charismata “kinds of tongues” (γένη γλωσσῶν) and “interpreta- 
tion of tongues ” (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν), as two distinct gifts. In Vv. 
28 he again uses the expression γένη γλωσσῶν, and in a following 
verse he inquires : “do all speak with tongues ” (γλώσσαις λαλοῦσι) * 


good ; and, as a natural consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not 
which were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst these the 
gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself the most expressive of the new 
spiritual life ; the very words ‘ spiritual gifts,’ ‘spiritual man’ (wv evs“arixa, xiv. 
1; mvévuatixos, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclusively 
appropriated to it ; and the other gifts, especially that of prophecy, were despised 
as hardly proceeding from the same Divine source.” The Eps. of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, 1876, p. 210 f. Imagine this state of things in a community en- 
dowed with so many supernatural gifts ! 
1 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 6, 18, 28, 39; Acts x. 46, xix. 6. 
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“do all interpret” (διερμηνεύουσι) ? He says shortly after, xiii. 1: 
“Tf I speak with the tongues of men and of angels (ἐὰν ταῖς γλώσ- 
gas τῶν ἀνθρώπων λαλῶ καὶ τῶν ἀγγελωνὴ and have not love,” &e. In 
the following chapter the expressions used in discussing the gift 
vary. In xiv. 2 he says: “he that speaketh with a tongue”? 
(λαλῶν γλώσσῃ), using the singular; and again (v. 22), of “the. 
tongues ” (ai γλῶσσαι), being a sign; and in v. 26, each “hatha 
tongue” (γλῶσσαν ἔχει). The word γλῶσσα or γλῶττα has several 
significations in Greek. The first and primary meaning “ the 
tongue”: as a mere member of the body, the organ of speech ; 
next, a tongue, or language ; and further, an obsolete or foreign 
word notin ordinary use. If we inquire into the use of γλῶσσα 
in the New Testament, we find that, setting aside the passages in 
Acts, Mark, and 1 Cor. xii.-xiv., in which the phenomenon we 
are discussing is referred to, the word is invariably used in the 
first sense, “the tongue,’ except in the Apocalypse, where the 
word as “language” typifies different nations. Any one who 
attentively considers all the passages in which the Charisma is 
discussed will observe that no uniform application of any one 
signification throughout is possible. We may briefly say that all 
the attempts which have been made philologically to determine 
the true nature of the phenomenon which the Apostle discusses 
have failed to produce any really satisfactory result, or to secure 
the general adhesion of critics. It is we think obvious that Paul 
does not apply the word, either in the plural or in the singular, 
in its ordinary senses, but makes use of γλῶσσα to describe pheno- 
mena connected with speech, without intending strictly to apply it 
either to the tongue or to adefinite language. We merely refer to 
this in passing, for it is certain that no philological discussion of the 
word can materially affect the case; and the argument is of no 
interest for our inquiry. Each meaning has been adopted by 
critics, and been made the basis for a different explanation of the 
phenomenon. Philology is incapable of finally solving such a 
problem. 

From the time of Irenzus,’ or at least Origen, the favourite 


1-The rendering of the Authorized Version ‘‘an unknown tongue,” is wholly 
imaginary. The ‘‘with’’ which we adopt is more frequently rendered ‘‘in ;” it 
is a mere matter of opinion of course, but we maintain ‘‘ with.” 

2 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 4, 13, 14, 19, 27. 

3 Mark vii. 33, 85; Luke i. 64, xvi.24; Acts ii. 3, 26; Rom. iii. 13, xiv. 11; 
Philip. ii. 11; James i. 26, iii. 5, 6 twice, 8; 1 Pet. iii. 10; 1 John iii. 18 ; cf. 1 
Cor. xiii. 1 ; Apoc. xvi. 10. 

4 Ἄροο. v. 9, vii. 9, x. 11, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15. 

5 Propter quod et Apostolos ait: ‘‘Sapientiam loquimur inter perfectos ;” per- 
fectos dicens eos qui perceperunt Spiritum Dei, et omnibus linguis loquuntur per 
Spiritum Dei, quemadmodum et ipse loquebatur. Καθως καὶ πολλῶν anov - 
omey ἀδελῳφ᾽ v ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, προφητικὰ χαρίόματα &xyovT@v, nai 
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theory of the Fathers, based chiefly upon the narrative in Acts of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, was that 
the disciples suddenly became supernaturally endowed with power 
to speak other languages which they had not previously learned, 
and that this gift was more especially conferred to facilitate the 
promulgation of the Gospel throughout the world. Augustine 
went so far as to believe that each of the Apostles was thus 
enabled to speak all languages! The opinion that the “ gift of 
tongues” consisted in the power, miraculously conferred by the 
Holy Ghost, to speak in a language or languages previously un- 
known to the speaker long continued to prevail, and it is still the 
popular, as well as the orthodox, view of the subject.? As soon as 
the attention of critics was seriously directed to the question, how- 
ever, this interpretation became ‘rapidly modified, or was altoge- 
ther abandoned. It is unnecessary for us to refer in detail to the 
numerous explanations which have been given of the phenomenon, 
or to enumerate the extraordinary views which have been ex- 
pressed regarding it; it will be sufficient if, without reference to 
minor differences of opinion respecting the exact form in which it 
exhibited itself, we broadly state that a great majority of critics, 
rejecting the theory that γλώσσαις λαλεῖν means to speak languages 
previously unknown to the speakers, pronounce it to be the speech 
of persons in a state of ecstatic excitement, chiefly of the nature 
of prayer or praise, and unintelligible to ordinary hearers.? Whe- 


παντοδαπαῖς λαλούντων διὰ τοῦ Πνεύματος γλωδόαις, καὶ τὰ 
upugia τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰς φανερὸν ἀγόντων, x.t.A. Treneus, Adv. 
Her. v. 6, § 1; Husebius, H. E., v. 7. 

1 De Verb. Apost. clxxv. 3; Serm. 9: ‘‘ Loquebatur enim tunc unus homo 
omnibus linguis, quia locutura erat unitas ecclesiz in omnibus linguis.” 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 15 f.; von Dollinger, Christ. ἃ. Kirche, p. 336 f. ; 
Ebrard, Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 56; Englmann, Von den Charismen, 1849, p. 261 ff. ; 
Kling, Stud. ἃ. Kr., 1839, p. 487 ff.; Maier, Die Glossolalie ἃ, apost. Zeitalter, 
1855 ; Olshausen, Apg., p. 56 f.; Bibl, Comm., iii, p. 711 f.; Osiander, Comm. erst. 
Br. P. an die Korinthier, 1847, p. 546 ff.; Rossteuscher, Die Gabe d. Sprachen im 
apost. Zeit., 1850, p. 80 ff.; Riickert, Der erste Br. an die Kor., 1836, p. 448 ff; 
Schaff, K. G. 2te aufl., p. 203 ff.; T’hiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Z., p. 67 1.; Words- 
worth, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s Eps., p. 128, 131 f. 

8 Baur, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1830, ii. p. 75 ff.; Stud. u. Krit., 1838, p. 618 ff.; Theol. 
Jahrb., 1850, p. 182 ff.; Bleck, Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1829, p. 17 ff.; Davidson, Int. N.T., 
ii, p. 223 ; Delitzsch, Syst. bibl. Psychologie, 2te aufl., p. 362 f.; Hichhorn, Allg. 
Biblioth. bibl. Lit., i. p. 91 ff., 775 Εἰ; ii. p. 795 ff.; iii. p. 225 ff.; Hausrath, Der 
Ap. Paulus, p. 53, 387 f.; in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 481 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Glos- 
slalie ἃ, alt. Kirche, 1850, p. 23 ff.; Einl, p. 275 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelw., viii. p. 440; Keim, in Herzog’s R. E., xviii. p. 688 ff.; Meyer, 1 Br. an die 
Korinth., 5te Aufl., p. 345 f.; Apg., p. 57 ff.; Ev. Mark. u. Luk., p. 217 £.; Neander, 
Pflanzung, p. 11 ff.; Ausl. beid. Br. an die Cor., 1869, p. 204; Noack, Unpaine d, 
Christenth., ii. p. 282 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 26 Εἰ; Pfleiderer, Der Pau- 
linismus, p. 234 f.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 355 f.; Renan, Les 
Apétres, p. 61 ff.; Reuss, Rev. ἃ. Théol., 1851, iii. p. 65 ff.; Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 
1865, p. 21f.; Schulz, Die Geistesgaben d. erst. Christ., 1836, p. 57 ff., 140 f.; Stud. 
u. Krit., 1839, p. 752 ff.; Stanley, St. Paul’s Eps. to the Cor., 4th ed., p. 245 ff. ; 
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ther this speech consisted of mere inarticulate tones, of excited 
ejaculations, of obsolete or uncommon expressions and provin- 
cialisms, of highly poetical rhapsodies, of prayer in slow scarcely 
audible accents, or of chaunted mysterious phrases, fragmentary 
and full of rapturous intensity, as these critics variously suppose, 
we shall not pause to inquire. It is clear that, whatever may 
have been the form of the speech, if instead of being speech in 
unlearnt languages supernaturally communicated, γλώσσαις λαλεῖν 
was only the expression of religious excitement, however that 
may be supposed to have originated, the pretensions of the gift 
to a miraculous character shrink at once into exceedingly small 
proportions. 

Every unprejudiced mind must admit that the representation 
that the gift of “tongues,” of which the Apostle speaks in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, conferred upon the recipient the power 
to speak foreign languages before unknown to him, may in great 
part be traced to the narrative in Acts of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Although a few apologists ad- 
vance the plea that there may have been differences in the mani- 
festation, it is generally recognised on both sides that, however 
differently described by the two writers, the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν of 
Paul and of the Acts is one and the same phenomenon. The 
impression conveyed by the narrative has been applied to the 
didactic remarks of Paul, and a meaning forced upon them which 
they cannot possibly bear. It is not too much to say that, but 
for the mythical account in the Acts, no one would ever have 
supposed that the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν of Paul was the gift of speak- 
ing foreign languages without previous study or practice. In 
the interminable controversy regarding the phenomenon, more- 
over, it seems to us to have been a fundamental error, on both 
sides too often, to have considered it necessary to the acceptance 
of any explanation that it should equally suit both the remarks 
of Paul and the account in Acts.! The only right course is to test 
the narrative by the distinct and authoritative statements of the 
Apostle ; but to adopt the contrary course is much the same pro- 
cedure as altering the natural interpretation of an original his- 
torical document in order to make it agree with the romance of 
some unknown writer of a later day, The Apostle Paul writes 
as a contemporary and eye-witness of phenomena which affected 


Steudel, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1830, ii. p. 133 ff.; 1831, ii. p. 128 ff.; Wieseler, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1838, p. 703 ff.; 1860, p. 111 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 85 ff Cf. von Dollinger, 
Christ. ἃ. K., p. 337 ff.; Hwald, Sendschr. des Ap. P., p. 201 ff.; Gesch. V. Isr., 
vi. p. 110 ff.; v. Hengel, De Gave der talen, p. 90 ff.; Kling, Stud. τι. Krit., 1839, 
p. 493 f.; Olshausen, Stud. u. Krit. 1831, p. 568 ff.; Bibl. Comment., iii. p, 709 ff. ; 
Apg., p. 47 ff.; Schaff, K. G., p. 203 ff. 

1 Cf. Baur, Stud. u. Krit., 1838, p. 620 f. 
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himself, and regarding which he gives the most valuable direct 
and indirect information. The unknown Author of the Acts was 
not an eye-witness of the scene which he describes, and his nar- 
rative bears upon its very surface the clearest marks of tradi- 
tional and legendary treatment. The ablest apologists freely de- 
clare that the evidence of Paul is of infinitely greater value than 
that of the unknown and later writer, and must be preferred be- 
fore it. The majority of those who profess to regard the narra- 
tive as historical explain away its clearest statements with start- 
ling ingenuity, or conceal them beneath a cloud of words. The 
references to the phenomenon in later portions of the Acts are in 
themselves quite inconsistent with the earlier narrative in ch. ii. 
The detailed criticism of Paul is the only contemporary, and it is 
certainly the only trustworthy, account we possess regarding the 
gift of “tongues.”! We must, therefore, dismiss from our minds, 
if possible, the bias which the narrative in the Acts has unfortu- 
nately created, and attend solely to the words of the Apostle. If 


his report of the phenomenon discredit that of the unknown and > 


later writer, so much the worse for the latter. In any case it is 
the testimony of Paul which is referred to and which we are 
called upon to consider, and later writers must not be allowed to 
invest.it with impossible meanings. Even if we had not such 
undeniable reasons for preferring the statements of Paul to the 
later and untrustworthy narrative of an unknown writer, the very 
contents of the latter, contrasted with the more sober remarks of 
the Apostle, would consign it to a very subordinate place. Dis- 
cussing the miracle of Pentecost in Acts, which he, of course, re- 
aa as the instantaneous communication of ability to speak in 
oreign languages, Zeller makes the following remarks: “The 
supposition of such a miracle is opposed to a right view of divine 
agency, and of the relation of God to the world, and, in this case 
in particular, to a right view of the constitution of the human 


mind. The composition and the properties of a body may be ~ 


altered through external influence, but mental acquirements are 
attained only through personal activity, through practice ; and it 
is just in this that spirit distinguishes itself from matter: that it 
is free, that there is nothing in it which it has not itself spontane- 
ously introduced. The external and instantaneous in-pouring of 
a mental acquirement is a representation which refutes itself.” 
In reply to those who object to this reasoning he retorts: “The 
assertion that such a miracle actually occurred contradicts the 
analogy of all attested experience, that it is invented by an indi- 
vidual or by tradition corresponds with it; when, therefore, the 


1 We need not here say anything of the reference in Mark xvi. 17, which is 
undoubtedly a later and spurious addition to the Gospel. 
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historical writer has only the choice between these two alterna- 
tives, he must, according to the laws of historical probability, 
under all the circumstances, unconditionally decide for the second. 
He must do this even if an eye-witness of the pretended miracle 
stood before him; he must all the more do soif he has to do with 
statement which, beyond doubt not proceeding from an eye- 
witness, is more possibly separated by some generations from the 
event in question.”! 

These objections are not confined to rationalistic critics and do 
not merely represent the arguments of scepticism. Neander ex- 
presses similar sentiments,” and after careful examination pro- 
nounces the narrative in Acts untrustworthy, and, adhering to the 
representations of Paul, rejects the theory that γλώσσαις λαλεῖν was 
Speech in foreign languages supernaturally imparted. Meyer, 
who arrives at much the same result as Neander, speaks still 
more emphatically. He says: “This supposed gift of tongues 
(all languages), however, was in the apostolic age, partly unneces- 
sary for the preaching of the Gospel, as the preachers thereof 
only required to be able to speak Hebrew and Greek; partly too 
general, as amongst the assembly there were certainly many who 
were not called to be teachers. And, on the other hand, again, 
it would also have been premature, as, before all, Paul the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles would have required it, in whom nevertheless 
there is as little trace of any subsequent reception of it as that he 

reached otherwise than in Hebrew and Greek. But now, how 
as the event to be historically judged? Regarding this the fol- 
lowing is to be observed: As the instantaneous bestowal of fa- 
cility in a foreign language is neither logically possible nor psy- 
chologically and morally conceivable, and as nct the slightest in- 
timation of such a thing in the Apostles is perceptible in their 
Epistles and elsewhere (on the contrary, comp. xiv. 11); as, fur- 
ther, if it was only momentary, the impossibility increases, and 
as Peter himself in his speech does not once make the slightest 
reference to the foreign languages: therefore—whether, without 
any intimation in the text, one consider that Pentecost assembly 
as a representation of all future Christianity, or not—the occur- 
rence, as Luke relates it, cannot be transmitted in its actual his- 
torical circumstance.”? 

Let us a little examine the particulars of the narrative in Acts 
ii. All the brethren were assembled in one place, a house (οἶκος), 
on the morning of the day of Pentecost. In the preceding chap- 
ter (i. 15) we learn that the number of disciples was then about 


1 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 85 f. 
2 Pflanzung, u. 5. w., ᾿ 16. 
3 Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch iib, die Apostelgesh., 4te aufl., 1870, p. δ4 f. 
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120, and the crowd which came together when the miraculous | 
occurrence took place must have been great, seeing that it is 
stated that 3,000 souls were baptized and added to the Church 
upon the occasion (ii. 41). Passing over the statement as to the 
numbers of the disciples, which might well surprise us after the 
information given by the Gospels,! we may ask in what house in 
Jerusalem could such a multitude have assembled? Apologists. 
have exhausted their ingenuity in replying to the question, but 
whether placing the scene in one of the halls or courts of the 
Temple, or in an imaginary house in one of the streets leading to 
the Temple, the explanation is equally vague and unsatisfactory. 
How did the multitude so rapidly know of what was passing in 
a private house? We shall say nothing at present of the sound 
of the “rushing mighty wind ” which filled all the house, nor of 
the descent of the “tongues of fire,” nor of the various interpre- 
tations of these phenomena by apologetic writers. These inci- | 
dents scarcely add to the historical character of the narrative, . 
nor can’ it be pronounced either clear or consistent. The brethren 
assembled were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak 
with other tongues (λαλεῖν ἑτέραις γλώσσαις), as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.”* Apologists, in order somewhat to save the historical 
credit of the account and reconcile it with the statements of 4 
Paul, have variously argued that there is no affirmation made in Ὶ 
the narrative that speech in foreign languages previously un- 
known was imparted. The members of the fifteen nations who 
hear the Galileans speaking “in our own language wherein we 
‘were born” (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ ἡμῶν ev 7 ἐγεννήθημεν) are disposed of 
with painful ingenuity ; but, passing over all this, it is recognised 
by unprejudiced critics on both sides that at least the Author of 
Acts, in writing this account, intended to represent the brethren 
as instantaneously speaking those previously unknown foreign 
languages. A few writers, represent the miracle to have been 
one of hearing rather than of speaking, the brethren merely 
praising God in their own tongue, the Aramaic, but the specta- 
tors understanding in their various languages? This merely . 
shifts the difficulty from the speakers to the hearers, and the ex- 
planation is generally repudiated. It is, however, freely granted 

by all that history does not exhibit a single instance of such a 

gift of tongues having ever been made useful for the purpose of 
preaching the gospel.* Paul, who claimed the possession of the 
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1 John xvi. 31; Mt. xxviii. 7. _ 2 Acts ii, 4. 

3 Schneckenburger, Beitriige, p. 84; Svensen, Zeitschr. luth. Thu. ἃ. Kirche, 
1859, p. 1 ff This view was anciently held by Gregory Naz. (Orat. 44), an 
some of the Fathers, and in more recent times it was adopted by Erasmus and 
others. 

4 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 15; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 120, amn. 2; Kling, 
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gift of tongues in a superlative degree (1 Cor. xiv. 18), does not 
appear to have spoken more languages than Aramaic and Greek. 
He writes to the Romans in the latter tongue and not in Latin, 
and to the Galatians in the same language instead of their own. 
Peter, who appears to have addressed the assembled nations in 
Greek on this very occasion, does not in his speech either refer 
to foreign languages or claim the gift himself, for in v. 15 he 
speaks only of others. “For these (οὗτοι) are not drunken.” Every 
one remembers the ancient tradition recorded by Papias, and. 
generally believed by the Fathers, that Mark accompanied Peter as 
his “interpreter ” (ἑρμηνευτής). The first Epistle bearing the name 
of Peter, and addressed to some of the very nations mentioned 
in Acts, to sojourners “in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia,” is written in Greek; and so is the “ Epistle to- the 
Hebrews” and the other works of the New Testament. Few 
will be inclined to deny that, to take only one language for 
instance, the Greek of the writings of the New Testament leaves 
something to be desired, and that, if the writers possessed such a 
supernatural gift, they evidently did not speak even so impor- 
tant and current a language with absolute purity. “Le style des 
écrivains sacrés,” writes a modern apologist, “ montre clairement 
quils ont appris la langue grecque et quils ne la possédent pas 
de droit divin et par inspiration, car ils l’écrivent sans correction, 
en la surchargeant de locutions hébraiques.”? In fact, as most cri- 
tics point out, there never was a period at which a gift of foreign 
tongues was less necessary for intercourse with the civilized world, 
Greek or Hellenistic Greek being almost everywhere current. 
As regards the fifteen nations who are supposed to have been 
represented on this great occasion, Neander says: “ It is certain. 
that amongst the inhabitants of towns in Cappadocia, in Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cyrene, and in the parts of Libya 
and Egypt peopled by Greek and Jewish colonies, the Greek 
language was in great part more current than the old national 
tongue. There remain, out of the whole catalogue of languages, 
at most the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. The more 


Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 494 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 54 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 
304, note; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 12 ff.; Br. an die Cor., p. 294 f.; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 52 £.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 356; Reuss, Rev. ἃ. Théol., 
1851, ili. p. 83 ff.; Schaff, K. G., p. 204 f.; Stanley, Eps. to the Cor., p. 249 f.; 
Thiersch, Die K. im ap. Z. p. 69; Zeller, Apg., p. 87 f. 

1 Cf. Husebius, H. E. iii. 39, v. 8; Jreneus, Adv. Her., iii, 1, §1; Vertullian, 
Ady. Mare., iv. 5. Of course there is doubt as to the sense in which épunveurns 
is to ἣν understood, although that of interpreter of language is certainly the most 
natural. 

2 de Pressensé, Hist. des Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 356. Neander (Pflanzung, 
u. 8s. w., p. 14 f.), Reuss (Rev. ἃ. Théol., 1851, iii. p. 84 f.), and many other able 
writers, still more strongly enforce these arguments. 
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rhetorical than historical stamp of the narrative is evident.” This 
rhetorical character as contradistinguished from sober history is 
indeed painfully apparent throughout. The presence in Jerusa- 
lem of Jews, devout men “from every nation under heaven” is 
dramatically opportune, and thus representatives of the fifteen 
nations are prepared to appear in the house and hear their own 
languages in which they were born spoken in so supernatural, 
though useless, a manner by the brethren. They are all said 
to have been “confounded” at the phenomenon, and the 
writer adds, v. 7f.: “And they were all amazed and mar- 
velled, saying, Behold, are not all these which speak Galileeans ? 
And how hear we every man in our own language wherein 
we were born?” &c. Did all the multitude say this? . Or 
is not this the writer ascribing, according to’ his view, pro- 
bable sentiments to them? How again did they know that 
the hundred and twenty or more brethren were Galilean? Fur- 
ther on, the writer adds more of the same kind, v. 12, 13: “ And 
they were all amazed and were in doubt, saying one to another: 
What may this mean? But others mocking said, They are full 
of sweet wine.” Is it not a strange manner of accounting for such 
a phenomenon as (v. 11) hearing people speaking in their own 
tongues the great works of God to suppose that they are drunken ? 
People speaking with tongues, in Paul’s sense (1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24, 
33), and creating an unintelligible tumult, might well lead stran- 
gers to say that they were either mad or drunken, but the praise 
of God in foreign languages, understood by so many, could not con- 
vey such an impression. Peter does not, in explanation, simply 
state that they are speaking foreign languages which have just 
been supernaturally imparted to them, but argues (v. 15) that 
“these are not drunken, as ye suppose, for it is the third hour of 
the day,’—too early to be “full of sweet wine,” and proceeds to 
assert that the phenomenon is, on the contrary, a fulfilment of a 
prophecy of Joel in which, although the pouring out of God’s 
Spirit upon all flesh is promised “in the last days,’ and as a re- 
sult that : “your sons and your daughters shall prophesy and your 
young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams,” 
not a single word is said of any gift of “tongues,” foreign or 
otherwise. The miraculous phenomenon in question is not men- 
tioned in the prophecy of which it is supposed to be the accom- 
plishment. It does not much help matters to argue that the 
miracle, although not for future use, was intended as a sign. We 
shall see what Paul says regarding γλώσσαις λαλεῖν as a sign, but 
we may here merely point out that the effect produced in the 
Corinthian Church is rather an impression of madness, whilst 


ass τας, 


1 Neander, Pflarzung, ἃ. 8. w., p. 18. 
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here it leads to a mocking accusation of drunkenness. The con- 
version of the 3,000 is by no means referred to the speaking with 
tongues, but simply tothe speech of Peter (ii. 37 f. 41). From 
every point of view, there is no cohesion between the different 
parts of the narrative; it is devoid of verisimilitude. It is not 
surprising that so many critics of all shades of opinion recognise 
unhistorical elements in the narrative in Acts, not to use a stronger 
term. To allow such an account to influence our interpretation 
of Paul’s statements regarding the gift of tongues is quite out of 
the question ; and no one who appreciates the nature of the case 
and who carefully examines the narrative of the unknown writer 
can, we think, hesitate to reject his theory of a supernatural be- 
stowal of power to speak foreign languages, before unknown. 

It is not difficult to trace the origin of the account in Acts, and, 
although we cannot here pause to do so with any minuteness, we 
may at least indicate the lines upon which the narrative is based. 
There is no doubt that then, as now, the Jews commemorated at 
the feast of Pentecost the giving of the law on Sinai? It seemed 
good to the Author of Acts that the prophet like unto Moses, ὃ 
who was to abrogate that law and replace it by a dispensation of 
grace, should inaugurate the new law of love and liberty* with 
signs equally significant and miraculous. It is related in Exodus 
xix. 18 that the Lord descended upon Sinai “ in fire,” and that the 
whole mount quaked greatly. The voice of God pronounced the 
decalogue and, as the Septuagint version renders our Ex. xx. 18: 
“ All the people saw the voice, and the lightnings and the voice 
of the trumpet and the mountain smoking.”® According to Rab- 
binical tradition, however, when God came down to give the law 
to the Israelites, he appeared not to Israel alone, but to all the 
other nations, and the voice in which the law was given went to 
the ends of the earth and was heard of all peoples.’ It will be re- 
membered that the number of the nations was supposed to be 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p.96; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. 222 f.; G@frérer, Die heil 
Sage, i. p. 387 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 336, 437 ff., iv. 287 f.; 
Keim, in Herzog's R. E., xviii. p. 689 ff. ; Jesu v. Naz., iii, p. 596, anm. 2 ; 
Noack, Urspr. ἃ. Christ., 1857, ii. p. 280 f.; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxvii. f. ; 
Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1851, iii. p. 90 ff. ; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 512; 
Zeller, Apg., p. 82 ff. Cf. Bleek, Stud. ἃ, Krit., 1830, p. 53; Hausrath, Der Ap. 
Paulus, p. 99 ff. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 54 ff.; 1 Br. an die Cor., p. 341; Neander, 
Pflanzung, p. 17 ff. ; Schulz, Geistesg. ἃ. erst. Christen., p. 58 f., 86 f.; Stud. u. 
Krit., 1839, p. 76. 

2 Schneckenburger, Beitrage zur Einl. N. T., 1832, p. 79; Lightfoot, Works, ed. 
Pitman, 1823, vili. p. 42f. ; Schoettgen, Hore Hebr., p. 408 ; @frérer, Das Jahrh. 
des Heils, 1838, ii. 390 f. 

3 Acts iii. 22, vii. 37. 4 Cf. Gal. iv. 21 ff. ; 

5 Kai πᾶς ὁ λαὸς ἑώρα τὴν φωνὴν; καὶ rads λαμπάδας, καὶ τὴν 
φωνὴν τῆς δαλπιγγος, καὶ τὸ ὄρος τὸ καπνίζον" Ἀ.τ.λ. 

6 Bab. Sevachim, 116 a.; Gfrorer, Das. Jahrh. des Heils, ii. 392 f. 
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seventy, each speaking a different language, and the law was 
given in the one sacred Hebrew tongue. The Rabbins explained, 
however : “ The voice from Sinai was divided into 70 voices and 
70 languages, so that all nations of the earth heard (the law), and 
each heard it actually in its own language.”? And again: “ Al- 
though the ten commandments were promulgated with one single 
tone, yet it is said (Exod. xx. 15), ‘ All people heard the voices” 
(in the plural and not the voice in the singular); the reason is: 
As the voice went forth it was divided into seven voices, and then 
_ into seventy tongues, and every people heard the Law in its own 
mother-tongue.”? The same explanation is given of Ps. Ixviii. 11, 
and the separation of the voice into seven voices and ae. 
tongues is likened to the sparks beaten by a hammer from mol- 
ten metal on the anvil. Philo expresses the same ideas in 
several places. We can only extract one passage in which, speak- 
ing of the giving of the law on Sinai, and discussing the manner 
in which God proclaimed the decalogue, he says: “For God is 
not like a man in need of a voice and ofatongue . . . but 
it seems to me that at that time he performed a most holy and 
beseeming wonder, commanding an invisible voice to be created 
in air, more wonderful than all instruments, . . . not lifeless, 
but neither a form of living creature composed of body and soul, 
but a reasonable soul full of clearness and distinctness, which 
formed and excited the air and transformed it into flaming fire, 
and sounded forth such an articulated voice, like breath through 
a trumpet, that it seemed to be equally heard by those who 
were near and those furthest off.” <A little further on he says: 
“But from the midst of the fire streaming from heaven, 
a most awful voice sounded forth, the flame being articulated 
to language familiar to the hearers, which made that which 
was said so vividly clear, as to seem rather seeing than 
hearing it.”® It requires no elaborate explanation to show how 


1 Schemoth Rabba, 70 d.; Gfrérer, Ib., ii. 393. 

2 Midrash Tanchumah, 26 c.; Gfrorer, Ib., ii. 393. 

8 Midrash Tillin ; Bab. Schabbath, 85 b.; @frorer, Ib., ii. 393 i ᾿ 

4Ου᾽ γὰρ ὡς ἄνθρωπος 6 θεος, στόματος καὶ γλώττης καὶ ἀρτη- 
ριῶν δεόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ἱεροπρε- 
πέστατόν τι θαυματουργῆδαι, κελεύσας ἠἐχὴν ἀόρατον. ἐν ἀέρι 
δημιουργηθῆναι, πάντων ὀργάνων θαυμασιώτερον... . οὐκ ἄψυχον 
GAN οὐδ᾽ ἐκ δώματος καὶ ψυχῆς τρόπον ζώου δσυνεστηκυίαν, αλλὰ 
ψυχὴν λογικὴν ἀνάπλεων σαφηνείας καὶ τρανότητος, ἣ τὸν ἀέρα 
OXNMATIOAGA καὶ ἐπιτείναδα καὶ πρὸς πῦρ φλογοειδὲς μεταβαλοῦσα, 
καθάπερ πνεῦμα διὰ σαλπιγγος φωνὴν τοσαύτην ἔναρθρον ἐξήχησεν, 
ὡς τοῖς ἔγγιότα τοὺς ποῤῥωτάτω πκατ' ἴδον ἀκροᾶσθαι δοκεῖν. De 
decem Oraculis, § 9, ed. Mangey, i. 185 f. 

5 Φωνὴ δὲ ἐκ μέσου τοῦ ῥυέντος ax’ οὐρανοῦ πυρὸς ἐξήχει 
καταπληκτικωτάτη, τῆς φλογὸς εἰς διάλεκτον ἀρθρουμένης THY 
συνήθη τοῖς ἀπροωμένοις,ἣ τὰ λεγόμενα οὕτως ἐναργῶς ἐτρανοῦτο, 
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this grew into the miracle at Pentecost at the inauguration of 
the Christian dispensation, when suddenly there came a sound 
as of a rushing mighty wind which filled all the house where 
the disciples were, and there appeared to them tongues as of fire 
arting asunder which sat upon each of them, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak with other tongues, 
even as the Spirit gave them utterance, so that devout men from 
every nation under heaven heard them speaking, everyone in his 
own language wherein he was born, the great works of God.! 
When we turn to the other passages in the Acts where gifts of 
tongues is mentioned, we find that the interpretation of foreign 
languages supernaturally imparted is quite out of place. When 
Peter is sent to Cornelius, as he is addressing the centurion and 
his household, and even before they are baptized (x. 44), “ the: 
Holy Spirit fell on all them who hear the word;” and the sign 
of it is (v. 46) that they are heard “speaking with tongues and 
magnifying God” (λαλούντων γλώσσαις kai μεγαλυνόντων τὸν θεόν), pre- 
cisely like the disciples at Pentecost (cf. ii. 11, χι. 1ὅ δ). Now as 
this gift fell on all who heard the word (x. 44), it could not be a 
sign to unbelievers ; and the idea that Cornelius and his house 
immediately began to speak in foreign languages, which, as in the 
case of the Corinthians, probably no one understood, instead of 
simply “ magnifying God” in their own tongue, which everyone 
understood, is almost ludicrous, if without offence we may venture: 
to say so. The same remarks apply to xix. 6. We must again 
allow an eminent apologist, who will not be accused of irreverence,. 
to characterise such a representation. ‘Now in such positions and 
such company, speech in foreign tongues would be something alto- 
gether without object and without meaning. Where the conscious- 
ness of the grace of salvation, and of a heavenly life springing from 
it,isfirst aroused in man, his ownmother tongue verily, not a foreign 
language, will be the natural expression of his feelings. Or we 
must imagine a magical power which, taking possession of men, 
like instruments without volition, forces them to utter strange 
tones—a thing contradicting all analogy in the operations of 
Christianity.” The good sense of the critic revolts against the 
natural submission of the apologist. 
We have diverged so far in order prominently to bring before 
the reader the nature and source of the hypothesis that the gift: 


ὡς ὁρᾶν ἀυτὸ μᾶλλον ἢ ἀκούειν δοκεῖν. De decem Oraculis, § 11, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 188 ; cf. De Septenario et festis, § 22, ed. Mangey, li. 295 f. 

1 Schneckenburger, Beitrage zur Einl. N. T., p. 80 ff.; Zweck der Apostelgesch., 
p. 203 ff.; Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, ii. 392 ff.; Die heil. Sage, 1. p. 387 ff. ; 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 110 ff.; Overbeck, Zi de Wette’s Apg., p. 34f.; 
Hausrath, Der Apostel Paulus, p. 100 f. 

2 Neander, Pflanzung, ἃ. 5. w., p. 19. 
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of “tongues” signifies instantaneous power to speak unlearnt 
foreign languages. Such an interpretation is derived almost en- 
tirely from the mythical narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. 
We shall now proceed to consider the statements of the Apostle 
Paul, and endeavour to ascertain what the supposed miraculous 
Charisma really is. That it is something very different from 
what the unknown writer represents it in the episode of Pente- 
cost cannot be doubted. “ Whoever has, even once, read with at- 
tention what Paul writes of the speaking with tongues in the 
Corinthian community,” writes Thiersch, “ knows that the differ- 
ence between that gift of tongues and this (of Acts ii.) could 
scarcely be greater. There, aspeech which no mortal can under- 
stand without interpretation, and also no philologist, but the 
Holy Spirit alone can interpret; here, a speech which requires 
no interpretation. That gift serves only for the edification of the 
speaker, this clearly also for that of the hearer. The one is of no 
avail for the instruction of the ignorant; the other, clearly, is 
imparted wholly for that purpose.”? 

It may be well that we should state a few reasons which show 
that Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians does not intend, in 
speaking of γλώσσαις λαλεῖν, to represent speech in foreign lan- 
guages. Inthe very outset of his dissertation on the subject (xiv. 
2), Paul very distinctly declares as the principal reason for pre- 
ferring prophecy to the gift of tongues: “ For he that speaketh 
with a tongue (λαλῶν γλώσσῃ) speaketh not unto men but unto 
‘God: for no one understandeth? (οὐδεὶς ἀκούει). How could this 
be said if γλώσσῃ λαλεῖν meant merely speaking a foreign language ? 
‘The presence of a single person versed in the language spoken 
would in such a case vitiate the whole of Paul’s argument. The 
statement made is general, it will be observed, and not limited to 
‘one community, but applied to a place like Corinth, one of the 
‘greatest commercial cities, in which merchants, seamen, and 
visitors of all countries were to be found, it would have been un- 
reasonable to have characterized a foreign tongue as absolutely 
unintelligible. In xiv. 9, Paul says: “So likewise ye, unless ye 
utter by the tongue (διὰ τῆς γλώσσης) words easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken ? for ye will be speaking 
into air.” How could Paul use the expression “by the tongue” 
if he meant a foreign language in v. 2 and elsewhere? He is 
comparing γλώσσαις λαλεῖν in the preceding verses with the sounds 
ΟΥ̓ musical instruments, and the point reached in v. 9 clearly 


1 Thiersch, Die Kirche im apost. Zeitalter, 2te aufl., 1858, p. 68 f. 

2 The literal meaning of course is, ‘* no one heareth,” but the sense is ‘* heareth 
with the understanding.” Cf, Mk. iv, 33 and the lxx. version of Gen, xi. 7, Isaiah 
xxxvi. 11, &c., &c., where a@xovezy has this meaning. The word is rightly ren- 
“lered in the A. V, ) : 
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brings home the application of his argument: the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν 
is unintelligible like the pipe or harp, and unless the tongue utter 
words which have an understood meaning, it is mere speaking 
into air. Is it possible that Paul would call speech in a language, 
foreign to him perhaps, but which nevertheless was the mother 
tongue of some nation, “speaking into air?” In such a case he 
must have qualified his statement by obvious explanations, of 
which not a word appears throughout his remarks. That he 
does not speak of foreign languages is made still more clear by 
the next two verses, v. 10: in which, continuing his argument 
from analogy, he actually compares γλώσσαις λαλεῖν with speech in 
foreign languages, and ends, v. 11: “If, therefore, I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barba- 
rian (foreigner) and he that speaketh a barbarian (foreigner) in 
my judgment.”! Paul’s logic is certainly not always beyond 
reproach, but he cannot be accused of perpetrating such an 
antithesis as contrasting a thing with itself. He, therefore, 
explicitly distinguishes (v.10) γένη φωνών “kinds of languages”* 
from (xii. 10, 28, ὅσο.) γένη γλωσσῶν “kinds of tongues.” In 
xiv. 6, Paul says: “If I come unto you speaking with tongues 
(γλώσσαις λαλῶν) what shall I profit you, unless I shall speak 
to you either in revelation, or in knowledge, or in prophecy, 
or in teaching?” (ἐν ἀποκαλύψει ἢ ἐν γνώσει ἢ ἐν προφητέιᾳ ἢ ἐν διδαχῇ) ; 
and then he goes on to compare such unintelligible speech with 
musical instruments. Now it is obvious that revelation, know- 
ledge, prophecy and teaching might equally be expressed in foreign 
languages, and, therefore, in “speaking with tongues” it is no 
mere difficulty of expression which makes it unprofitable, but 
that general unintelligibility which is the ground of the whole of 
Paul’s objections. Paul claims: v. 18 “I thank God I speak 
with a tongue (γλώσσῃ λαλῶ)ϑ more than ye all, 19. but in a church 
I would rather speak five words with my understanding, that I 
may teach others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue 
(ἐν yAdoon).”* We have already pointed out that there is no evi- 
dence whatever that Paul could speak many languages. So far 
as we have any information, he only made use of Greek and 


-Araniaic, and never even preached where those languages were 


not current. He always employed the former in his Epistles, 


τὰν οὖν μὴ εἰδῶ τὴν δύναμιν τῆς φωνῆς, ἔσομαι τῷ λαλοῦντε 
βάρβαρος καὶ ὁ λαλῶν ἐν ἐμοὶ βάρβαρος. 1 Cor. xiv. 1]. 

2 It is unnecessary to show that φωνῇ is used to express language. 

3 (his is the reading of A, Ὁ, E, F, G, δὰ, and other ancient codices, and is. 
adopted by most critics in ΝΣ to γλώσδαις the reading οὗ Β, K, L. 

418. ειχαριόστῶ τῷ θεῷ, πάντων ὑμῶν μᾶλλον γλωσόῃ λαλῶ, 19. 
ἀλλὰ ἐν ἐκκληδίᾳ θέλω πέντε λόγους τῷ νοΐ μου λαλῆδαι, ἵνα καὶ. 
ἄλλους κατηχήδω, ἢ μυρίους λόγους ἐν γλώσόοῃ. 1 Cor. xiv. 18, 19. 
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whether addressed to Corinth, Galatia, or Rome, and his know- 
ledge even of that language was certainly not perfect. Speaking 
“with a tongue” cannot, for reasons previously given, mean a 
foreign language ; and this is still more obvious from what he 
says in v. 19, just quoted, in which he distinguishes speaking 
with a tongue from speaking with his understanding. Five 
words so spoken are better than ten thousand in a tongue, 
because he speaks with the understanding in the one case and 
without it in the second. It is clear that a man speaks with his 
understanding as much in one langaage as another, but it is the 
main characteristic of the speech we are discussing that it is 
throughout opposed to understanding: ef. vv. 14,15. It would 
be inconceivable that, if this gift really signified power to speak | 
foreign languages, Paul could on the one hand use the expressions 
in this letter with regard to it, and on the other that he could 
have failed to add remarks consistent with such an interpreta- 
tion. For instance is it possible that the Apostle in repressing 
the exercise of the Charisma, as he does, could have neglected to 
point out some other use for it than mere personal edification ? 
Could he have omitted to tell some of these speakers with 
tongues that, instead of wasting their languages in a church 
where no one understood them, it would be well for them to 
employ them in the instruction of the nations whose tongues had 
been supernaturally imparted to them? As it is, Paul checks 
the use of a gift bestowed by the Holy Spirit, and reduces its 
operation to the smallest limits, without once indicating so 
obvious a sphere of usefulness for the miraculous power. We 
need not, however, proceed to further arguments upon this branch 
of the subject; although, in treating other points, additional evi- 
dence will constantly present itself. For the reasons we have 
stated, and many others, the great majority of critics are agreed 
that the gift of tongues, according to Paul, was not the power of 
speaking foreign languages previously unknown.! But for the 
narrative in Acts ii. no one would ever have thought of such an 
interpretation. 

Coming now to consider the two Charismata, “ kinds of tongues” 
and the “ interpretation of tongues,” more immediately in connec- 
tion with our inquiry, as so-called miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall first endeavour to ascertain some of their principal 
characteristics. The theory of foreign languages supernaturally 
imparted without previous study may be definitely laid aside. 


1 So Bardili, Baur, Bleek, Davidson, Eichhorn, Ewald, Fritzche, Gfrorer, 
Hausrath, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Keim, Meyer, Neander, Noack, Olshausen, 
Overbeck, Paulus, Pfleiderer, de Pressensé, Renan, Reuss, Schaff, Schrader, 
Schulz, Schwegler, Stap,'Steudel, de Wette, Wieseler, Weisse, Zeller, and others. 
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The interpretation of tongues may go with it, but requires a few 
observations. It is clear from Paul’s words throughout this disser- 
tation that the interpretation of tongues not only was not inva- 
riably attached to the gift of tongues! (1 Cor. xiv. 18, 27, 28), but 
was at least often a separate gift possessed without the kinds of 
tongues (cf. xii. 10, 28, xiv. 26, 28). Nothing can be more specific 
than xii. 10 “. . to another kinds of tongues; and to another 
interpretation of tongues ;” and again, v. 30: “do all speak with 
tongues? do all interpret?” This is indeed presaged by the 
“diversities of gifts,” &c., of xii. 4ff Upon the hypothesis of 
foreign languages, this would presuppose that some spoke lan- 
guages which they could not interpret, and consequently could 
not understand, and that others understood languages which they 
could not speak. The latter point is common enough in ordinary 
life ; but, in this instance, the miracle of supernaturally receiving 
a perfect knowledge of languages, instantaneously and without 

revious study, is as great as to receive the power to speak them. 

he anomaly in the miracle, merely to point out a suggestive dis- 
crepancy where all is anomalous, is that the gift of tongues should 
ever have been separated from the gift of interpretation. Ifa 
man understand the foreign language he speaks he can interpret 
it; if he cannot interpret it, he cannot understand it; and if he 
cannot understand it, can he possibly speak it? Certainly not, 
without his having been made a perfectly mechanical instrument 
through which, apart from the understanding and the will, sounds 
are involuntarily produced, which is not to be entertained. Still 
pursuing the same hypothesis,—the one gift is to speak languages 
which no one understands, the other to understand languages 
which no one speaks. Paul never even assumes the probability 
that the “tongue” spoken is understood by any one except the 
interpreter. The interpretation of such obscure tongues must 
have been a gift very little used—never, indeed, except as the 
complement to the gift of tongues. The natural and useful faci- 
lity in languages is apparently divided into two supernatural and 
useless halves. The idea is irresistibly suggested, as apparently it 
was to the Apostle himself, whether it would not have been more 
for the good of mankind and for the honour of Christianity, if, 
instead of these two miraculously incomplete gifts, a little natural 
good sense, five words even, to be spoken in the vernacular tongue 
and requiring no interpretation had been imparted. If, instead 
of foreign languages, we substitute the utterance of ecstatic reli- 


> 


1 Hwald maintains that ‘interpretation’ was always separate from ‘‘ tongues.’ 
Die Sendschr. des Ap. Paul., p. 205, anm. Wieseler at one time (St. u. Krit., 1838, 
. 720 £.) asserted that the speaker with tongues was always his own interpreter. 
te subsequently (St. u. Krit., 1860, p. 117 ff.) withdrew this extraordinary 
eory. 
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gious excitement, the anomaly of speaking a language without 
understanding it or being understood becomes intelligible; and 
equally so the interpretation, unaccompanied by the powers of — 
speaking. It is obvious in both cases that, as no one understands 
the tongue, no one can determine whether the interpretation of it 
be accurate or not. But it is easily conceivable that a sympathetic 
nervous listener might suppose that he understood the broken 
and incoherent speech of ecstasy and might interpret it according 
to his own stimulated imagination. The mysterious and unknown 
are suggestive texts, and there is nothing more infectious than 
religious excitement. In all this, however, is there anything 
miraculous ? 

We need not further demonstrate that the chief and general 
characteristic of “kinds of tongues,” was that they were unin- 
telligible (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 6-11, 13-19). Speaking with the spirit 
(πνεῦμα) is opposed to speaking with the understanding (νοῦς) (ef. 
vv. 14-16, &.). They were not only unintelligible to others, but 
the speaker himself did not understand what he uttered: v. 14. 
“For if I pray with a tongue (γλώσσῃ) my spirit (πνεῦμα) prayeth, 
but my understanding (νοῦς) is unfruitful” (cf. 15f. 19). We have 
already pointed out that Paul speaks of these Charismata in gen- 
eral, and not as affecting the Corinthians only ; and we must now 
add that he obviously does not even insinuate that the “kinds 
of tongues” possessed by that community was a spurious Char- 
isma, or that any attempt had been made to simulate the gift; 
for nothing could have been more simple than for the Apostle to 
denounce such phenomena as false, and to distinguish the genuine 
from the imitated speech with tongues. The most convincing 
proof that his remarks refer to the genuine Charisma is that the 
Apostle applies to himself the very same restrictions in the use of 
“tongues ” as he enforces upon the Corinthians (vv. 18-19, 6, ὅσο), 
and characterises his own gift precisely as he does theirs (vv. 6, 
11, 14, 15, 19). 

Now what was the actual operation of this singular miraculous 
gift, and its utility whether as regards the community or the 
gifted individual? Paul restricts the speaking of “tongues” in 
church because, being unintelligible, it is not for edification (xiv. 
2 ff. 18 ἢ 23, 27, 28). He himself does not make use of his gift for 
the assemblies of believers (vv. 6, 18). Another ground upon 
which he objects to the use of “kinds of tongues” in public is 
that all the gifted apparently speak at once (vv. 28, 27 f. 33). It 
will be remembered that all the Charismata and their operations 
are described as due to the direct agency of the Holy Spirit (xii. 
4ff.); and immediately following their enumeration, ending with 
“kinds of tongues” and “ interpretation of tongues,” the Apostle 
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resumes; v. 11. “ but all these worketh the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each severally as he wills;” and in Acts ii. 4 
the brethren are represented as speaking with tongues “as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Now the first thought which 
presents itself is: How can a gift which is due to the direct work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit possibly be abused? We must remember 
clearly that the speech is not expressive of the understanding of 
the speaker. The πνευματικοί spoke under the inspiration of the 
Supernatural Agent, what neither they nor others understood. Is it 
permissible to suppose that the Holy Spirit could inspire speech 
with tongues at an unfitting time ? Can we imagine that this Spirit 
can actually have prompted many people to speak at one and the 
same time to the utter disturbance of order? Is not such a gift 
of tongues more like the confusion of tongues in Babel! than a 
Christian Charisma? “And the Lord said: . . . Goto, let 
us go down and there confound their language, that they may not 
understand one another's speech.” In spite of his abstract belief 
in the divine origin of the Charisma, Paul’s language unconsciously 
betrays practical doubt as to its character. Does not such sar- 
casm as the following seem extremely indecorous when criticising 
a result produced directly by the Holy Spirit? (xiv. 23) “If, 
therefore, the whole church be come into one place and all speak 
with tongues, and there come in unlearned and unbelieving per- 
sons will they not say that ye are mad?” At Pentecost such an 
assembly was supposed to be drunken.? The whole of the coun- 
selof the Apostleupon thisoccasion really amounts to an injunction 
to quench the Spirit. It is quite what might be expected in the 
case of the excitement of ecstatic religion, that the strong emotion 
should principally find vent in the form of prayer and praise (vv. 
25 ff.), equally so that it should be unintelligible and that no one 
should know when to say “Amen” (v. 16), and that all should 
speak at once, and still more so that the practical result should 
be tumult (vv. 23,33). All this, it might appear, could be pro- 
duced without the intervention of the Holy Spirit. So far, is 
there any utility in the miracle ? 

But we are told that it is “for a signi” Paul argues upon tliis 
point in a highly eccentric manner. He quotes (v. 21) Isaiah xxviii. 
11, 12, ina form neither agreeing with the Septuagint nor with the 
Hebrew, a passage which has merely a superficial and verbab 
analogy with the gift of tongues, but whose real historical mean-' 
ing has no reference to it whatever: “In the Law it is written, 
that! with men of other tongues and with the lips of others will 1 


LCf. Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, ii. p. 72 f. 
2 Gen. xi. 6, 7. , oe 
3 The same gift, it is generally understood, is referred to in Ephes. v. 18 ff. 
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speak unto this people ; and yet for all that they will not hear 
me, saith the Lord.” The Apostle continues with singular logic: 
“So that (ὥστε) the tongues are for a sign (εἰς σημεῖον) not to those 
who believe but to the unbelieving ; but prophecy is not for the 
unbelieving but for those who believe. If, therefore, the whole 
church be come into one place, and all speak with tongues, and 
there come in unlearned or unbelieving persons, will they not say 
that ye are mad? But if all prophesy and there come in an un- 
believer . . . . . heis convicted byall . . ἀπ . andso 
falling on his face he will worship God, reporting that God is in- 


deed in you.” The Apostle himself shows that the tongues can — 


scarcely be considered a sign by unbelievers, upon whom, appar- 
ently, they produce no other impression than that the speakers 
are mad or drunken. Under any circumstances, the “kinds of 
tongues” described by the Apostle are a very sorry specimen of 
the “signs and wonders and powers” of which we have heard so 
much. It is not surprising that the Apostle prefers exhortation 
in a familiar tongue. In an ecstatic state, men are incapable of 
edifying others: we shall presently see how far they can edify 
themselves. Paul utters the pith of the whole matter at the very 
outset of his homily, when he prefers exhortation to kinds of 
tongues: v. 2. “For he that speaketh with a tongue speaketh 
not unto men but unto God: for no one understandeth, but in 
Spirit he speaketh mysteries” (λαλεῖ μυστήρια). It is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid feeling an impression of the suppressed impatience 
with which the Apostle deals with the whole subject. His mind 
was too prone to believe in spiritual mysteries, and his nervous 
nature too susceptible to religious emotion and enthusiasm to 
permit him clearly to recognise the true character of the gift of 


“tongues ;” but his good sense asserted itself and, after protest- 


ing that he would rather speak five words with his understanding 
than ten thousand words in a tongue, he breaks off with a char- 
acteristic exclamation (v. 20): “ Brethren, become not children in 
your minds ” (μὴ παιδία γίνεσθε ταῖς φρεσίν). The advice is not yet 
out of place in the Epistle. 

What was the private utility or advantage of the supernatural 
gift ? How did he who spoke with a tongue edify himself? (v. 
4), Paul clearly states that he does not edify the church (vv. 
2ff.). In the passage just quoted the Apostle, however, says that 
the speaker “ with a tongue” “speaketh to God;” and further 
on (vv. 18, 19) he implies that, although he himself does not use 
the gift in public, he does so in private. He admonishes (v. 18) 
any one gifted with tongues, if there be no interpreter present, to 
“keep silence in a church, but let him speak to himself and to 


God.” But in what does the personal edification of the individual 
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consist ? In employing language, which he does not comprehend, 
in private prayer and praise? In addressing God in some unin- 
telligible jargon, in the utterance of which his understanding has 
no part? Many strange purposes and proceedings have been at- 
tributed to the Supreme Being, but probably none has been ima- 
gined more incongruous than a gift of tongues unsuitable for the 
edification of others, and not intelligible to the recipient, but 
considered an edifying substitute in private devotion for his own 
language. This was certainly not the form of prayer which Jesus 
taught his disciples And this gift was valued more highly in 
the Corinthian Church than all the rest! Do we not get an in- 
structive insight into the nature of the other Charismata from 
this suggestive fact? The reality of miracles does not seem to 
be demonstrated: by these chapters.” 

We have already stated that the vast majority of critics explain 
γλώσσαις λαλεῖν as speech in an ecstatic condition ;? and all the 
phenomena described by Paul closely correspond with the utter- 
ance of persons in a state of extreme religious enthusiasm and 
excitement, of which many illustrations might be given from 
other religions before and since the commencement of our era, as 
well as in the history of Christianity in early and recent times. 
Every one knows of the proceedings of the heathen oracles, the 
wild writhings and cries of the Pythoness and the mystic utter- 
ances of the Sibyl. In the Old Testament there is allusion to 
the ecstatic emotion of the prophets in the account of Saul, 1 
Sam. xix. 24; cf. Isaiah viii. 19, xxix. 4. The Montanists ex- 
hibited similar phenomena, and Tertullian has recorded several 
instances of such religious excitement, to which we have 
elsewhere referred. Chrysostom had to repress paroxysms 
of pious excitement closely resembling these in the fourth 
century ;* and even down to our own times instances have 
never been wanting of this form of hysterical religion. Into 
none of this can we enter here. Enough, we trust, has been said 
to show the true character of the supposed supernatural Charis- 
mata of Paul from his own account of them, and the information 
contained in his epistles. 

Although we have been forced to examine in considerable de- 
tail the passages in the writings of Paul cited by apologists in 
support of miracles, the study is one of great value to our inquiry. 
These are the only passages which we possess in which a con-. 


1 Mt. vi. 5 ff.; Luke xi. 1 ff. 
2 It is impossible to refer to every writer by whom the arguments adopted 
throughout this section may have been used or suggested, but we very gladly ex- 
ress our obligation, especially to the writings of Baur, Zeller, Meyer, Reuss, 
Osarbotk, Holtzmann, and Neander, referred to higher up (note 3, p. 958). 
3 Note 3, p. 950. 4 Hom. in Is.; vi. 2, 
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temporary and eye-witness describes what he considers super- 


natural phenomena, and conveys to us his impression of miracu- 


lous agency. Instead of traditional reports of miracles narrated 
by writers who are unknown, and who did not witness the oc- 
currences in question, we have here a trustworthy witness deal- 
ing with matters in which he was personally interested, and 
writing a didactic homily upon the nature and operation of Char- 
ismata, which he believed to be miraculous and conferred upon 
the Church by the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. The 
nineteenth century here comes into direct contact with the age 
of miracles, but at the touch the miracles vanish, and that which, 
seen, through the golden mist of pious tradition, seems to possess 
unearthly power and beauty, on closer examination dwindles into 
the prose of every day life. The more minutely reported mira- 
cles are scanned, the more unreal they are recognised, to be. The 
point to which we now desire to call attention, however, is the 
belief and the mental constitution of Paul. We have seen some- 
thing of the nature and operation of the gift of tongues. That 
the phenomena described proceeded from an ecstatic state, into 
which, persons of highly excitable nervous organization are very 
liable to fall under the operation of strong religious impressions, 
can scarcely be doubted. Eminent apologists! have gravely il- 
lustrated the phenomena by the analogy of mesmerism, somnam- 
bulism and the effects of magnetism. Paul asserts that he was 
subject. to the influence, whatever it was, nore than any one, and 
there is nothing which is more credible than the statement, or 
more characteristic of the Apostle. We desire to speak of him 
with the profoundest respect and admiration. We know more, 
from his epistles, of the intimate life and feelings of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles than of any other man of the apostolic 
age, and it is impossible not to feel warm sympathy with his 
noble and generous character. The history of Christianity, after 
the death of its Founder, would sink almost into common-place 
if the grand figure of Paul were blotted from its pages. But itis 
no detraction to recognise that his nervous temperament rendered 
him peculiarly susceptible of those religious impressions which 
result in conditions of ecstatic trance, to which, as we actually 
learn from himself, he was exceptionally subject. The effects of 
this temperament probably first made him a Christian; and to 
his enthusiastic imagination we owe most of the supernatural 
dogmas of the religion which he adopted and transformed. One 
of these trances the Apostle himself recounts,’ always with the 
cautious reserve; “whether in the body or out of the body I know 
not, God knoweth,” how he was caught up to the third heaven, 


1 Bleek, Olshausen, and others. 2 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff. 


| 


| 
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and in Paradise heard unutterable words which it is not lawful 
for a man to speak; in immediate connection with which he con- 
tinues: “And lest 1 should be exalted above measure by the excess 
of the revelations, there was given to me a stake (σκόλοψ) in the 
flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me.”! This was one of 
the “ visions (ὀπτασίας) and revelations (ἀποκαλύψεις) of the Lord ” 
of which he speaks, and of which he had such an excess to boast. 
Can any one doubt that this was nearly akin to the state of 
ecstatic trance in which he spoke with tongues more than all the 
Corinthians? Does any one suppose that Paul, “whether in the 
body or out of the body,” was ever actually caught up into “the 
third heaven,” wherever that may be? or doubt that this was 
simply one of the pious hallucinations which visit those who are in 
such a state? If we are seriously to discuss the point,—it is clear 
that evidence of such a thing is out of the question; that Paul 
himself admits that he cannot definitely describe what happened; 
that we have no other ground for considering the matter than 
the Apostle’s own mysterious utterance ; that it is impossible for 
a person subject to such visions and hallucinations to distinguish 
between reality and seeming ; that this narrative has not only all 
the character of hallucination, but no feature of sober fact ; and 
finally that, whilst it accords with all experiences of visionary 
hallucination, it contradicts all experience of practical life. We 
have seen that Paul believes in the genuineness and super- 
natural origin of the divine Charismata, and he in like manner 
believes in the reality of his visions and revelations. He has 
equal reason, or want of reason, in both cases. What, however, 
was the nature of the “stake in the flesh” which, upon the 
theory of the diabolical origin of disease, he calls “an angel of 
Satan to buffet me”? There have been many conjectures offered, 
but one explanation which has been advanced by able critics has 
special force and probability. It is suggested that this “stake in 
the flesh,” which almost all now at least recognise to have been 
some physical malady, and very many suppose to have been 
headache or some other similar periodical and painful affection, 
was in reality a form of epilepsy.? It has been ably argued that 
the ‘representation of the malady as “an angel of Satan” to 
buffet him, directly connects it with nervous disorders like epi- 
lepsy, which the Jews especially ascribed to diabolical influence ; 
and the mention of this σκόλοψ in immediate continuation of his 


1 2 Cor. xii. 7. We need not discuss the connection of καὶ τῇ ὑπερβολῇ. 
We have adopted that which is also the reading of the A. V. 

2 Ewald, Sendschr. des Ap. Paulus, p. 307 f. ; Hausrath, Der Ap. Paulus, p. 
52 ff.; Hofmann, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 1866, ii. 3, p. 309; Holsten, Zum Ev. des 
Paulus, u. s. w., p. 85 ff. ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 186 ff.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, 
p. 302; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 542 f. 
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remarks on “visions” and “revelations,” which a tendency to 
this very malady would so materially assist in producing, further 
confirms the conjecture No one can deny, and medical and 
psychological annals prove, that many men have been subject to 
visions and hallucinations which have never been seriously attri- 
buted to supernatural causes. There is not one single valid rea- 
son removing the ecstatic visions and trances of the Apostle Paul 
from this class, We do not yet discuss the supposed. vision in 
which he saw the risen Jesus, though it is no exception to the 
rest, but reserve it for the next chapter. At present, it suffices 
that we point out the bearing of our examination of Paul’s 
general testimony to miracles upon our future consideration of 
his evidence for the Resurrection. If it be admitted that. his. 
judgment as to the miraculous character of the Charismata is. 
fallacious, and that what he considered miraculous were simply 
natural phenomena, the theory of the reality of miracles becomes. 
less tenable than ever. _ And if, further, it be recognised, as we: 
think it necessarily must be, that Paul was subject to natural 
ecstatic trances, with all their accompanying forms of nervous 
excitement: “kinds of tongues,” visions, and religious hallucin- 
ations, a strong and clear light will fall upon his further testi- 
mony for miraculous occurrences which we shall shortly have 
before us. | 


1 Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paulus u. des Petrus, 1868, p. 85 f. 


PART VI. 


THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RELATION OF EVIDENCE TO SUBJECT. 


WHEN the evidence of the Gospels regarding the great central 
dogmas of ecclesiastical Christianity is shown to be untrust- 
worthy and insufficient, apologists appeal with confidence to the 
testimony of the Apostle Paul. We presume that it is scarcely 
necessary to show that, in fact, the main weight of the case rests 
upon his epistles, as undoubted documents of the apostolic age, 
written some thirty or forty years after the death of the Master. 
The retort has frequently been made to the earlier portion of 
this work that, so long as the evidence of Paul remains unshaken, 
the apologetic position is secure. We may quote a few lines 
from an able work, part of a passage discussed in the preceding 
chapter, as a statement of the case: “In the first place, merely 
as a matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are not the 
strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only one of the 
four, in its present shape, is claimed as the work of an Apostle, 
_and of that the genuineness is disputed. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles stand upon very much the same footing with the Synoptic 
Gospels, and of this book, we are promised a further examination. 
But we possess at least some undoubted writings of one who was 
himself a chief actor in the events which followed immediately 
upon those recorded in the Gospels; and in these undoubted 
writings, St. Paul certainly shows by incidental allusions, the good 
faith of which cannot be questioned, that he believed himself to 
be endowed with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually wrought by him 
and by his contemporaries. . . . . Besides these allusions, St. 
Paul repeatedly refers to the cardinal miracles of the Resurrection 
and Ascension ; he refers to them as notorious and unquestionable 
facts at a time when such an assertion might have been easily 
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refuted. On one occasion he gives a very circumstantial account 
of the testimony on which the belief in the Resurrection rested 
(1 Cor. xv. 4-8). And not only does he assert the Resurrection as 
a fact, but he builds upon it a whole scheme of doctrine: ‘If 


Christ be not risen, he says, ‘then is our preaching vain, and your 


faith is also vain. We do not stay now to consider the exact 
philosophical weight of this evidence. It will be time enough to 
do this when it has received the critical discussion that may be 
presumed to be in store for it. But as external evidence, in the 
legal sense, it is probably the best that can be produced, and it 
has been entirely untouched so far.”! We have already disposed 
of the “allusions” above referred to. We shall in due time deal 


with the rest of the statements in this passage, but at present it 


is sufficient to agree at léast with the remark that, “as external 
evidence,” the testimony of Paul “is probably the best that can 
be produced.” We know at least who the witness really is, which 
is an advantage denied us in the case of the Gospels. It would 
be premature to express surprise, however, that we find the case 
of miracles and more especially of such stupendous miracles as the 
Resurrection and Ascension, practically resting upon the testimony 
of a single witness. The thought will intrude itself, but cannot 
at present be pursued. 

The allegation which we have to examine is that the Founder 
of Christianity, after being dead and buried, rose from the dead 
and did not again die, but after remaining sometime with his 
disciples ascended with his body into heaven.” It is unnecessar 
to complicate the question by adding the other doctrines regard- 
ing the miraculous birth and divine origin and personality of Jesus. 
In the problem before us, certain objective facts are asserted 
which admit of being judicially tested. We have nothing to do 
here with the vague modern representation of these events, by 
means of which the objective facts vanish, and are replaced by 

‘subjective impressions and tricks of consciousness or symbols of 
spiritual life. Those who adopt such views have of course aband- 
oned all that is real and supernatural in the supposed events. 
The Resurrection and Ascension which we have to deal with are 
events precisely as objective and real as the death and burial,—no 
ideal process figured by the imagination or embodiments of Chris- 


1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. 10f. 

2 In the Articles of the Church of England this is expressed as follows: Art. ii. 
‘*. ... . who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, &c., &c.” Art.. ili. 
‘* As Christ died for us, and was buried ; so also it is to be believed that He went 
down into Hell.” Art. iv. ‘‘ Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again 
His Body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, wherewith He ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth, until He return 
‘to judge all men at the last day.” . 
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tian hope, but tangible realities, historical occurrences in the sense 
of ordinary life. If Jesus, after being crucified, dead and buried, 
did not physically rise again from the dead, and in the flesh, ! 
without again dying, “ascend into Heaven,” the whole case falls 
to the ground. These incidents, although stupendous miracles, 
must also have been actual occurrences. They must have been 
simply historical in order to be miraculous. If they did not really 
take place, our task is at an end. If it be asserted that they 
really did take place their occurrence must be attested by ade- 
quate evidence. Apologists, whilst protesting that the occurrences 
in question are believed upon ordinary historical evidence, and that 
Christianity requires no indulgence, but submits itself to the same 
tests as any other affirmation, do not practically act upon this 
principle, we think; but, as soon as it is enunciated, introduce a 
variety of special pleas which remove the case from the domain 
of history into that of theology,and proceed upon one assumption 
after another until the fundamental facts become enveloped and, 
so to say, protected from judicial criticism by a cloud of religious 
dogmas and hypotheses.? By confining our attention to the simple 
facts, which form the basis of the whole superstructure of eccle- 
siastical Christianity we may avoid much confusion of ideas, and 
restrict the field of inquiry to reasonable limits. We propose, 
therefore, to limit our investigation to the evidence for the reality 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. 

What evidence could be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
reality of such supposed occurrences? The question is one which 
demands the serious attention and consideration of every thought- 
ful man. It is not too much to say that, as a general rule, the 
Resurrection and Ascension are mere doctrines transmitted from 
one generation to another, believed as a matter of course, and 
rarely or never analysed and adopted by the understanding 
of those who profess to believe them. It is obvious that the 
amount of evidence requisite to satisfy our minds as to the truth 
of any statement should be measured by the nature of the state- 
ment made and, we may as well add, by its practical importance 
to ourselves. . The news that a man was married or a child born 
last week is received without doubt, because men are married, 
and children are born every day: and although such pieces of 


1 The disappearance of the body from the sepulchre, a point much insisted upon, 
could have had no significance or reality if the body did not rise and afterwards 
ascend. 

_ 2 A work of this kind may be mentioned in illustration : Dr. Westcott’s ‘‘ Gospel 
οὗ the Resurrection.” The argument of this work is of unquestionable ability, but 
it is chiefly remarkable, we think, for the manner in which the direct evidence is 
hurried over, and a mass of assertions and assumptions, the greater part of which 
is utterly untenable and inadmissible, is woven into specious and eloquent plead- 
ing, and does duty for substantial testimony. 
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gossip are frequently untrue, nothing appears more natural or in 

accordance with our experience. If we take more distant and 

less familiar events we have no doubt that a certain monarch was 
crowned, and that he subsequently died some centuries ago. If 

we ask for the evidence for the statement, nothing may be forth- 

coming of a very minute or indubitable nature. No absolute 

eye-witness of the coronation may have left a clear and detailed 
narrative of the ceremony ; and possibly there may no longer be 

extant a sufficiently attested document proving with certainty 

the death of the monarch. There are several considerations, 

however, which make us perfectly satisfied with the evidence, 
incomplete as it may be. Monarchs are generally crowned and 
invariably die ; and the statement that any one particular monarch 

was crowned and died is so completely in conformity with ex- 
perience, that we have no hesitation in believing it in the specific 
case. We are satisfied to believe such ordinary statements upon 
very slight evidence, both because our experience prepares us to 
believe that they are true, and because we do not much care 

whether they are true or not. If succession to an estate, or even 
life, depended upon either event, the demand for evidence, even 

in such simple matters, would be immensely intensified. The con- 
verse of the statement, however, would not meet with the same 

reception. Would any one believe the affirmation that Alfred the 

Great, for instance, did not die at all? What amount of evidence 

would be required before such a statement could be pronounced 

sufficiently attested? Universal experience would be so uniformly 
opposed to the assertion that such a phenomenon had taken place, 

that probably no evidence which could readily beconceived possible 
could ensure the belief of more than a credulous few. The asser-— 
tion that a man actually died and was buried, and yet afterwards 
rose from the dead, is still more at variance with human ex- 
perience. The prolongation of life to long periods is compara-— 
tively consistent with experience; and if a life extending to 
several centuries be incredible it is only so in degree, and is not 
absolutely contrary to the order of nature, which certainly under 
present conditions does not favour the supposition of such 
lengthened existence, but still does not fix hard and fast limits to 
the life of man. The resurrection of a man who has once been . 
absolutely dead, however, is not only contrary to all human ex- 
perience, but is a direct breach of firmly established laws of nature. 
If to this we add the assertion that the person so raised from the 
dead never again died, but after continuing some time longer on 
earth, ascended bodily to some invisible and inconceivable place 
called Heaven, there to “sit at the right hand of God,” the shock 
to reason and comimon sense becomes so extreme, that it is diffi- 
cult even to realize the nature of the affirmation. 
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It would be hopeless to endeavour to define the evidence which. 
could establish the reality of the alleged occurrences. As the 
central doctrines of a religion upon which the salvation of the 
human race is said to depend, we are too deeply interested to be 
satisfied with slight evidence or no evidence at all. It has not 
unfrequently been made a reproach that forensic evidence is re- 
quired of the reality of Divine Revelation. Such a course is re- 
garded as perfectly preposterous, whether the test be applied to: 
the primary assertion that a revelation has been made at all, or 
to its contents. What kind of evidence then are we permitted 
decorously to require upon so momentous a subject ? Apparently 
just so much as apologists can conveniently set before us, and no 
more. The evidence deemed necessary for the settlement of a 
Scotch Peerage case, or a disputed will, is, we do not hesitate to 
say, infinitely more complete than that which it is thought either 
pious or right to expect in the case of Religion. The actual oc- 
currence of the Resurrection and Ascension, however, is certainly 
a matter of evidence and, to retort, it is scarcely decent that any 
man should be required to believe what is so opposed to human 
experience, upon more imperfect evidence than is required for 
the transfer of land or the right of a title, simply because eccle- 
siastical dogmas are founded upon them, and it is represented 
that unless they be true “our hope is vain.” The testimony re- 
quisite to establish the reality of such a stupendous miracle can. 
searcely be realized. Proportionately it should be as unparalleled! 
in its force as those events are in fact. One point, moreover,, 
must never be forgotten. Human testimony is exceedingly fal- 
lible at its best. It is liable to error from innumerable causes,. 
and most of all, probably, when religious excitement is present, 
and disturbing elements of sorrow, fear, doubt, or enthusiasm in- 
terfere with the calmness of judgment. When any assertion is 
made which contradicts unvarying experience, upon evidence 
which experience knows to be universally liable to error, there 
cannot be much hesitation in disbelieving the assertion and pre- 
ferring belief in the order of nature. And when evidence pro- 
ceeds from an-age not only highly exposed to error, from ignorance: 
of natural laws, superstition, and religious excitement, but prolific 
in fabulous reports and untenable theories, it cannot be received 
without the gravest suspicion. We make these brief remarks, in 
anticipation, as nothing is more essential in the discussion upon 
which we are about to enter than a proper appreciation of the 
allegations which are to be tested, and of the nature of the testi- 
mony required for their belief. 

We shall not limit our inquiry to the testimony of Paul, but 
shall review the whole of the evidence adduced for the Resurrec.. 
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tion and Ascension. Hitherto our examination of the historical 
books of the New Testament has been mainly for the purpose of 
ascertaining their character, and the value of their evidence for 
miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation. It is unnecessary 
for us here minutely to recapitulate the results. The Acts of the 
Apostles, we have shown, cannot be received as testimony of the 
slightest weight upon any of the points before us. Written by 
an unknown author, who was not an eye-witness of the miracles 
related ; who describes events not as they occurred, but as his 
pious imagination supposed they ought to have occurred; who 
‘seldom touches history without transforming it by legend until 
the original elements can scarcely be distinguished ; who puts his 
own words and sentiments into the mouths of the Apostles and 
other persons of his narrative ; and who represents almost every 
phase of the Church in the Apostolic age as influenced, or directly 
produced, by means of supernatural agency ; such a work is of no 
value as evidence for occurrences which are in contradiction to all 
human experience. Briefly to state the case of the Gospels in 
other words than our own, we repeat the honest statement of the 
able writer quoted at the beginning of this chapter: “ In the first 


place, merely as a matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are — 


not the strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only one 
of the four, in its present shape, is claimed as the work of an 
Apostle, and of that the genuineness is disputed.”! We may add 
that the third Synoptic does not, in the estimation of any one who 
has examined the Acts of the Apostles, gain additional credibility 
by being composed by the same author as the latter work. The 
writers of the four Gospels are absolutely unknown to us, and in 
the case of three of them, it is not even affirmed that they were 
eye-witnesses of the Resurrection and Ascension and other 
miracles narrated. ‘The undeniably doubtful authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, not to make a more positive statement here, ren- 
ders this work, which was not written until upwards of half a 
century, at the very least, after the death of Jesus, incapable of 
proving anything in regard to the Resurrection and Ascension. 
A much stronger statement might be made, but we refer readers 
to our earlier chapters, and we shall learn something more of the 
character of the Gospel narratives as we proceed. Although we 
cannot attach any value as evidence to the Gospels, we propose, 
before taking the testimony of Paul, to survey the various state- 
ments made by them regarding the astounding miracles we are 
discussing. Enough has been said to show that we cannot accept 
any statement as true simply because it is made by a Gospel or 
_ Gospels. When it is related in the first Synoptic, for instance, 


1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 10. 
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that Pilate took water and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, “I am innocent of this man’s blood: see ye to it.” Ὁ 
—an incident to which no reference, be it said in passing, is made 
_ by the other evangelists, although it is sufficiently remarkable to 
have deserved notice,—we cannot of course assume that Pilate 
actually said or did anything of the kind. A comparison of the 
various accounts of the Resurrection and Ascension, however, 
and careful examination of their details, will be of very great use, 
by enabling us to appreciate the position of the case apart from 
the evidence of Paul. The indefinite impression fostered by 
apologists, that the evidence of the Gospels supplements and 
completes the evidence of the Apostle, and forms an aggregate: 
body of testimony of remarkable force and volume, must be ex- 
amined, and a clear conception formed of the whole case. 

One point may at once be mentioned before we enter upon our 
examination of the Gospels. The Evangelists narrate such aston- 
ishing occurrences as the Resurrection and Ascension with perfect. 
composure and absence of surprise. This characteristic is even 
made an argument for the truth of their narrative. The impres- 
sion made upon our minds, however, is the very reverse of that 
which apologists desire us to receive. The writers do not in the 
least degree seem to have realized the exceptional character of the 
occurrences they relate, and betray the assurance of persons 
writing in an ignorant and superstitious age, whose minds have 
become too familiar with the supernatural to be at all surprised 
either by a resurrection from the dead or a bodily ascension. 
Miracles in their eyes have lost their strangeness and seem quite 
common-place. It will be seen as we examine the narratives that 
a stupendous miracle, or a convulsion of nature, is thrown in by 
one or omitted by another as a mere matter of detail. An earth- 
quake or the resurrection of many bodies of saints are mere trifles 
which can be inserted without wonder or omitted without regret- 
The casual and momentary expression of hesitation to believe, 
which is introduced, is evidently nothing more than a rhetorical 
device or artistic touch to heighten the reality of the scene. It 
would have been infinitely more satisfactory had we been able to 
perceive that these witnesses, instead of being genuine denizens 
of the age of miracles, had really understood the astounding 
nature of the occurrences they report, and did not consider a 
miracle the most natural thing in the world. 


Mt. xxvii, 24. 
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In order more fully to appreciate the nature of the narratives 
‘which the four evangelists give of the last hours of the life of 
Jesus, we may take them up at the point where, mocked and buf- 
feted by the Roman soldiers, he is finally led away to be eruci- 
fied. Let no one suppose that, in freely criticising the Gospels, 
we regard without deep emotion the actual incidents which lie 


at the bottom of these narratives. No-one can form to himself 


any adequate conception of the terrible sufferings of the Master, 
maltreated and insulted by a base and brutal multitude, too de- 
graded to understand his noble character, and too ignorant to ap- 
preciate his elevated teaching, without keen pain; and to follow 
his course from the tribunal which sacrificed him to Jewish pop- 


ular clamour to the spot where he ended a brief but self-sacri- — ; 
ficing life by the horrible and shameful death of a slave upon the | 


cross may well make indignant sympathy take the place of eriti- 
cism, Profound veneration for the great Teacher, however, and 
earnest interest in all that concerns his history rather command 
serious and unhesitating examination of the statements made 
with regard to him, than discourage an attempt to ascertain the 
truth ; and it would be anything but respect for his memory to 
accept without question the Gospel accounts of his life simply 
because they were composed with the desire te.glorify him, 


According to the Synoptics, when Jesus is led away to be cru- 


cified, the Roman guard entrusted with the duty of executing 
the cruel sentence find a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, and 
compel him to carry the cross It was customary for those con- 
demned to crucifixion to carry the cross, or at least the main por- 
tion of it, themselves to the place of execution, and no explana- 
tion is given by the Synoptists for the deviation from this prac- 
tice which they relate. The fourth Gospel, however, does not 
appear to know anything of this incident or of Simon of Cyrene, 
but distinctly states that Jesus bore his own cross.? On the 


1 Mt. xxvii. 32; Mk. xv. 21; Luke. xxiii. 26. 

2 βαόταζων. ἑαυτῶ tv 6ravpov,.John xix. 17. If instead of this read- 
ing, which is that of the Sinaitic and Alexandrian codices and other authorities, 
adopted by Tischendorf and others, the τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ of the received’ 


text and Lachmann, or αὐτῶ τ. 6t., of B, X, &c., be preferred, the result is . 


the same. We may mention, in passing, that the fourth Gospel has no reference 
to a saying ascribed by the Synoptics to Jesus, in which bearing his cross is used 
typically: Mt. x. 38, xvi. 24; Mk. viii. 34, x, 21; Luke ix. 23, xiv. 27, 
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way to Golgotha, according to the third Gospel, Jesus is followed 
by a great multitude of the people, and of women who were be- 
wailing and lamenting him, and he addresses to them a few pro- 
phetic sentences.1 We might be surprised at the singular fact 
that there is no reference to this incident in any other Gospel, 
and that words of Jesus, so weighty in themselves and spoken at 
so supreme a moment, should not elsewhere have been recorded, 
but for the fact that, from internal evidence, the address must be 
assigned to a period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The other evangelists may, therefore, well ignore it. It was the 
custom to give those about to be crucified a draught of wine 
containing some strong opiate, which in some degree alleviated 
the intense suffering of that mode of death. Mark? probably re- 
fers to this (xv. 23) when he states that, on reaching the place 
of execution, “they gave him wine (οἶνον) mingled with 
myrrh.” The fourth Gospel has nothing of this. Matthew says 
(xxvii. 34): “They gave him vinegar (ὄξος) to drink mingled with 
gall” (μετὰ χολῆς). If, instead of ὄξος with the Alexandrian and 
a majority of MSS., we read οἶνος, “ wine,’ with the Sinaitic, 
Vatican, and some other ancient codices, this is a curious state- 
ment, and is well worthy of a moment’s notice as suggestive of 
the way in which these narratives were written. The conception 
of a suffering Messiah, it is well known, was more particularly 
supported, by New Testament writers, by attributing a Messianic 
character to Ps. xxii., lxix., and Isaiah lii., and throughout the 
narrative of the Passion we are perpetually referred to these and 
other Scriptures as finding their fulfilment in the sufferings of 
Jesus. The first Synoptist found in Ps. lxix.21 (Sept. lxviii. 21): 
“They gave me also gall (χολὴν) for my food, and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar (ὄξος) to drink ;” and apparently in order 
to make the supposed fulfilment correspond as closely as possible, 
he combined the “ gall” of the food with the vinegar or wine in 
strangely literal fashion,t very charisteristic, however, of the 
whole of the evangelists. Luke, who seems not to have under- 
stood the custom known perhaps to Mark, represents (xxiii. 36) 


1 Luke xxiii. 27 ff.; cf. xxi. 23; Mt. xxiv. 19. ‘ 

2 We shall, for the sake of brevity, call the Gospels by the names assigned to 
them in the Canon. ; . 

3 There have been many attempts to explain away yoA7, and to make it mean 
either a species of Vermuth or any bitter substance (Olshausen, Leidengesch., 
168); but the great mass of critics rightly retain its meaning, ‘‘Gall.” So 
Ewald, Meyer, Bleek, Strauss, Weisse, Schenkel, Volkmar, Alford, Wordsworth, 
&c., &e. Ν ; 

4 «St. Matthew mentally refers it to Ps. lxix. 21 ὄξος (or possibly οἶνον, 
which Tischendorf admits from &, Β, D, K, L, 9.) μετὰ χολῆς." Farrar, Life 
of Christ, ii. p. 400, note 1. : ὶ 
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the soldiers as mocking Jesus by “offering him vinegar ”! (ὄξος) 5 


he omits the gall, but probably refers to the same Psalm without 
being so falsely literal as Matthew. 

We need not enter into the discussion as to the chronology of 
the Passion week, regarding which there is so much discrepancy 
in the accounts of the fourth Gospel and of the Synoptics, nor 
shall we pause minutely to deal with the irreconcilable ditference 
which, it is admitted,? exists in their statement of the hours at 
which the events of the last fatal day occurred. The fourth 


Gospel (xix. 4) represents Pilate as bringing Jesus forth to the 


Jews “about the sixth hour” (noon). Mark (xv. 25), in obvious 
agreement with the other Synoptics as further statements prove, 
distinctly says: “ And it was the third hour (9 o’clock a.m.), and 
they crucified him,” ‘At the sixth hour (noon), according to the 
three Synoptists, there was darkness over the earth till about 
the ninth hour (3 o’clock p.m.), shortly after which time Jesus 


expired.* As, according to the fourth Gospel, the sentence was 


not even passed before midday, and some time must be allowed 
for preparation and going to the place of execution, it is clear 
that there is a very wide discrepancy between the hours at which 
Jesus was crucified and died, unless, as regards the latter point, 
we take agreement in all as to the hour of death. In this case, 
commencing at the hour of the fourth Gospel and ending with 


that of the Synoptics, Jesus must have expired after being less: 


than three hours on the cross. According to the Synoptics, and 
also, if we assign a later hour for the death, according to the 
fourth Gospel, he cannot have been more than six hours on the 
cross. We shall presently see that this remarkably rapid death 


has an important bearing upon the history and the views formed Ὁ 


regarding it. It is known that crucifixion, besides being the most 
shameful mode of death, and indeed chiefly reserved for slaves‘and 
the lowest criminals, was one of the most lingering and atrociously 
cruel punishments ever invented by the malignity of man. Per- 


1 Luke omits the subsequent offer of ‘‘ vinegar” (probably the Posca of the 
Roman soldiers) mentioned by the other Evangelists. We presume the reference 
in xxiii. 36 to be the same as the act described in Mt. xxvii. 34, and Mk. xv. 23. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 426 f., 897 f.; Briickner, Zu de Wette’s Ev. u. Br. 
Johannes, 5te Aufl., 1862, p. 305; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, p. 253; Keim, Jesu v. 
Naz., 1872, iii. p. 395f., anm. 4; Liicke, Comm. Ev. des Johannes, ii. 1843, p. 
754 ff.; Luthardt, Das johann. Evang. 2te Aufl., ii. p. 463 ff.; Meyer, Ev. des 
Johannes, 5te Aufl., p. 622 ff.; Ev. des Matth., p. 596; Neander, Das Leb. Jesu, 
7te Aufl., p. 580, anm. 3; Scholten, Het Ev. naar Johannes, 1864, p. 331 f.; 


Weizsdcker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 567, anm. 1; De Wette, Ev. u. Br. Johannes, — 


p- 304f. Cf. Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 385.1, 414.1. The common explana- 
tion of the discrepancy by supposing the author of the fourth Gospel to use “ the 
Roman mode of reckoning time” no longer needs refutation. 

3 Mt. xxvii. 45 f.; Mk. xv. 33 f.; Luke xxiii. 44 f. 
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sons crucified, it is stated and admitted,’ generally lived for at 
least twelve hours, and sometimes even survived the excruciating 
tortures of the cross for three days. We shall not further an- 
ticipate remarks which must hereafter be made regarding this. 

We need not do more than point out that no two of the Gos- 
pels agree upon so simple, yet important, a point as the inscrip- 
tionon the cross? It is argued that “aclose examination of the 
narratives furnishes no sufficient reason for supposing that all 
proposed to give the same or the entire inscription,” and, after 
some curious reasoning, it is concluded that “there is at least no 
possibility of showing any inconsistency on the strictly literal 
interpretation of the words of the evangelist.”? On the contrary, 
we had ventured to suppose that, in giving a form of words said 
to have been affixed to the cross, the evangelists intended to give 
the form actually used, and consequently “the same” and “entire 
inscription,’ which must have been short; and we consider it 
quite inconceivable that such was not their deliberate intention, 
however imperfectly fulfilled. 

We pass on merely to notice a-curious point in connection with 
an incident related by all the Gospels. It is stated that the Ro- 
man soldiers who crucified Jesus divided his garments amongst 
them, casting lots to determine what part each should take. The 
clothing of criminals executed was the perquisite of the soldiers 
who performed the duty, and there is nothing improbable in the 
story that the four soldiers decided by lot the partition of the 
garments—indeed there is every reason to suppose that such was 
the practice. The incident is mentioned as the direct fulfilment 
of the Ps. xxii. 18, which is quoted literally from the Septuagint 
version (Ps. xxi. 18) by the Author of the fourth Gospel. He did 
not, however, understand the passage, or disregarded its true 
meaning,‘ and in order to make the incident accord better, as he 
supposed, with the prophetic Psalm, he represents that the soldiers 
amicably parted the rest of his garments amongst them without 
lot, but east lots for the coat, which was without seam: xix. 24. 
“They said, therefore, among themselves: Let us not rend it, but 
east lots for it, whose it shall be; that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled: They parted my garments among them, and for my 


1 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 585; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p, 423, 427, n. 
2; Godet, Comm. sur l’Ey. de St. Jean, 1865, ii. p. 610; Luthardt, Das joh. 
Evang., ii. p. 470; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiime éd., p.438; Winer, Realworterb., 
i. p. 679. 

Or Mt. xxvii. 37; Mk. xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 19. 

3 Westcott, Int. to Study of the Gospels, 4th ed., p. 328, note 10, “a 

4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 2te Aufl. , 1864, p. 579 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. 
DP. 421, anm. 1; Scholten, Evang. naar Johannes, 1864, p. 334; Renan, Vie de 

ésus, xiiime éd., p. 524f.; Liicke, Ev. des Johannes, ii. p. 761. Cf. Hengstenberg, 
Das Ev. des heil. i ohannes, 2te Aufl., iii. p. 261 f. 
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vesture they cast lots, These things, therefore, the soldiers did.” 
The evangelist does not perceive that the two parts of the sen- 
tence in the Psalm really refer to the same action, but exhibits 
the partition of the garments and the lots for the vesture as 
separately fulfilled. The Synoptists apparently divide the whole 
by lot... They do not expressly refer to the Psalm, however, 
except in the received text of Matth. xxvii. 35, into which and 
some other MSS. the quotation has been interpolated.2 That 
the narrative of the Gospels, instead of being independent and 
genuine history, is constructed upon the lines of supposed Messi- 
anic Psalms and passages of the Old Testament, will become in- 
creasingly evident as we proceed. ) 
It is stated by all the Gospels that two malefactors—the first 
and second calling them “robbers’’—were crucified with Jesus, 
the one on the right hand and the other on the left. The state- 
ment in Mark xv. 28, that this fulfilled Isaiah liii. 12, which is 
found in our received text, is omitted by all the oldest codices, 
and is an interpolation,’ but we shall hereafter have to speak of 
this point in connection with another matter, and we now merely 
point out that, though the verse was thus inserted here, it is 
placed in the mouth of Jesus himself by the third Synoptist 
(xxii. 37), and the whole passage from which it was taken has 
evidently largely influenced the composition of the narrative 
before us. According to the first and second Gospels,‘ the robbers 
joined with the chief priest and the scribes and elders and those 
who passed by in mocking and reviling Jesus. This is directly 
contradicted by the third Synoptist, who states that only one of 
the malefactors did so (xxiii. 39 ff.): “But the other answering 
rebuked him and said: Dost not thou even fear God seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we 
are receiving the due reward of our deeds; but this man did 
nothing amiss. And he said: Jesus, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. And he said unto him: Verily, I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” It requires 
very little examination to detect that this story is legendary, ὃ 


1 Mt. xxvii. 35; Mk. xv. 24; Luke xxiii. 34. 

2 ** Certainly an interpolation.” Westcott, Int. to Study of Gospels, p. 325, 
n. 2. 

3 ‘* Certainly an interpolation.” Westcott, Ib., p. 326, n. 5. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 44; Mk. xv. 32. 

5 D’ Kichthal, Les Evangiles, 1863, ii. p. 311 f. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 578 
f.; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 348 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 425 f.; Kriiger- 
Velthusen, Das Leb. Jesu, 1872, p. 25], anm.; Schenkel, Das Charakterb. Jesu, 
1864, p. 308 f.; Scholten, Het paulin. Ev., p. 284 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. 
p. 50 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, Krit. bearb. 4te Aufl., 1840, ii. p. 518 ff.; Leb. 
Jesu, fiir ἃ. deutsche Volk bearb. 2te Aufl., p. 582; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p- 
180; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1843, p. 78 f. Cf. Weizstcker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 
568. 
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and cannot for a moment be maintained as historical. Those who 
dwell upon its symbolical character? do nothing to establish its 
veracity. This exemplary robber speaks like an Apostle, and in 
praying Jesus as the Messiah to remember him when he came 
into his kingdom, he shows much more than apostolic appreciation 
of the claims and character of Jesus. The reply of Jesus, more- 
over, contains a statement not only wholly contradictory of Jew- 
ish belief as to the place of departed spirits, but of all Christian 
doctrine at the time as to the descent of Jesus into Hades. Into 
this, however, it is needless for us to go.2, Not only do the other 
Gospels show no knowledge of so interesting an episode, but, as 
we have pointed out, the first and second Synoptics positively 
exclude it. We shall see, moreover, that there is a serious diffi- 
culty in understanding how this conversation on the cross, which 
is so exclusively the property of the third Synoptist, could have 
been reported to him. 

The Synoptics represent the passers by and the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders, as mocking Jesus as he hung on the cross. 
The fourth Gospel preserves total silence as to Pall this. It is 
curious, moreover, that the mocking is based upon that described 
in the Psalm xxii., to which we have already several times had 
to refer. Inv. 7 f. we have: “ All they that see me laughed me 
to scorn: they shot out the lip; they shook the head (saying), 8. 
He trusted on the Lord, let him deliver him, let him save him 
(seeing) that he delighteth in him.”? Compare with this Mt. 
xxvii. 39 ff., Mk. xv. 29 ff, Luke xxiii. 35. Is it possible to sup- 
pose that the chief priests and elders and scribes could actually 
have quoted the words of this Psalm, there put into the mouth 
of the Psalmist’s enemies, as the first Synoptist represents (xxvii. 
43) ?4 It is obvious that the speeches ascribed to the chief 
priests and elders can be nothing more than the expressions 
which the writers considered suitable to them, and the fact that 
they seek their inspiration in a Psalm which they suppose to be 
Messianic is suggestive. 

We have already mentioned that the fourth Gospel says 
nothing of any mocking speeches The Author, however, nar- 
rates an episode (xix. 25- -27) in which the dying Jesus is repre- 
sented as confiding his mother to the care of “ the disciple whom 
he loved,” of which in their turn the Synoptists seem to be per- 


1 Olshausen, Bibl. Com., ii. 2, p. 172. 

2 It is unnecessary for us to discuss the various ideas of which this episode is 
supposed to be symbolical, 

87. Πάντες oi θεωροῦντές ME ἐξεμυκτ prea vy με, bAKANCAY ἐν 
χείλεσιν, ἐκίνησαν κεφαλήν, 8. Ἤλπιόεν πὶ Κύριον, ῥυδσασθω av - 
TOV, ὀωδαάτω αὐτὸν, ὅτι θέλει αὐτόν. Ps. xxi. Sept., cf. vv. 4, 5. 

4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 580 f. 
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fectly ignorant. We have already elsewhere remarked that there 
is no evidence whatever that there was any disciple whom Jesus 
specially loved, except the repeated statement in this Gospel. 
No other work of the New Testament contains a hint of such an 
individual, and much less that he was the Apostle John. The 
Synoptic Gospels do not confirm the claim to this distinction, 
and the Apostle Paul in no way allows us to suppose that he was 
aware of the existence of any particular preference on the part 
of Jesus to one of the disciples. Nor is there any evidence that 
any one of the disciples took the mother of Jesus to his own 
home. There is, therefore, no external confirmation of this epi- 
sode; but there is, on the contrary, much which leads to the 
conclusion that it is not historical There has been much discus- 
sion as to whether four women are mentioned (xix. 25), or whether 
“his mother’s sister” is represented as “ Mary, the wife of Clo- 
pas,” or was a different person. There are, we think, reasons for 
concluding that there were four, but in the doubt we shall not 
base any argument on the point. The Synoptics? distinctly state 
that “the women that followed him from Galilee,” among which 
were “ Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James and 
Joseph and the mother of Zebedee’s sons,’® and, as the third 
Synoptic says, “all his acquaintance ”* were standing “ afar off” 
(μακρόθεν). They were unanimous in saying this, and there is 
every reason for supposing that they are correct.’ This is con- 
sequently a contradiction of the account in the fourth Gospel 
that John and the women were standing “ by the cross of Jesus.” 
Olshausen, Liicke, and others, suggest that they subsequently 
came from a distance up to the cross, but the statement of the 
Synoptists is made at the close, and after this scene is supposed 
to have taken place. The opposite conjecture, that from stand- 
ing close to the cross they removed to a distance has little to 
recommend it. Both explanations are equally arbitrary and 
unsupported by evidence. 

It may be well, in connection with this, to refer to the various 
sayings and cries ascribed by the different evangelists to Jesus on 
the cross. We have already mentioned the conversation with the 
“penitent thief,” which is peculiar to the third Gospel, and now 
that with the “beloved disciple,” which is only in the fourth. 
The third Synoptic® states that, on being crucified, Jesus said, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” a say- 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 423, anm. 1, 426; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 525 ff. 
Schenkel, Charakterb. Jesu, p. 311; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 585. Cf. Weis 
sticker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 568. 

2 Mt. xxvii. 55 f. ; Mk. xv. 40; Luke xxiii. 49. 

3 Mt. xxvii. 56; Mk. xv. 40. 4 Luke xxiii. 49. 

5 Cf. Mt. xxvi. 31, 56; Mk. xiv. 27. 6 xxiii. 84, 
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ing which is in the spirit of Jesus and worthy of him, but of 
which the other Gospels do not take any notice! The fourth 
Gospel again has a cry (xix. 28): “ After this, Jesus knowing 
that all things are now fulfilled, that the Scripture might be 
accomplished, saith: I thirst.’”? The majority of critics under- 
stand by this that “I thirst” is said in order “ that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled” by the offer of the vinegar, related in the 
following verse. The Scripture referred to is of course Ps. lxix. 
21: “They gave me also gall for my food, and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar (ὄζος) to drink ;” which we have already 
quoted in connection with Matth. xxvii. 34. The third Synoptic 
(xxiii. 36) represents the vinegar as being offered in mockery at 
a much earlier period, and Matthew and Mark‘ connect the offer 
of the vinegar with quite a different cry from that in the fourth 
Gospel, as we shall presently see. Nothing could be more natural 
than that, after protracted agony, the patient sufferer should ery: 
“1 thirst,’ but the dogmatic purpose, which dictates the whole 
narrative in the fourth Gospel, is rendered obvious by the refer- 
ence of such a cry to a supposed Messianic prophecy. This is 
further displayed by the statement (v. 29) that the sponge with 
- vinegar was put “upon hyssop” (iccore)—the two Synoptics 
have “on a reed ” (xaAdum)—which the author probably uses in 
association with the paschal lamb,’ an idea present to his mind 
throughout the passion. The first and second Synoptics® re- 
present the last cry of Jesus to have been a quotation from 
Ps. xxii. 1: “Eli (or Mk., Eloi), Eli, lema sabacthani? that is 
to say: My God, my God, why didst thou forsake me ?” 
This, according to them, evidently, was the last articulate 
utterance of the expiring Master, for they merely add that 
“when he cried again with a loud voice,’ Jesus yielded up 
his spirit.? Neither of the other Gospels has any mention of 


1 Strauss calls attention to Isaiah liii. 12, where, of the servant of Jehovah, it 

is said that he “‘made intercession for the transgressors.” Das Leben Jesu, 
. 584, 

᾿ 5 Μετὰ τοῦτο εἰδὼς ὁ Ἰησοῦς ὅτι ἤδη πάντα τετέλεσται, ἵνα 

τελειωθῇ ἡ γραφή, λέγει: Arbo, 

3 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 900 f. ; Brickner, Zu de Wette Ev. u. Br. Joh., p. 308; 
Ewald, Die Johann. Schr., 1861, i. p. 412 ; Godet, Ev. de St. Jean, ii, p. 617; Heng- 
stenberg, Ev. Johann., iii. p. 271 ; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, Ὁ. 314 ; Licke, 
Ev. Johann., ii. p. 764 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 585; De Wette, Ev. u. Br. 
Johann., p. 307. Others connect ‘‘ that the Scriptures might be fulfilled” with 
the preceding phrase; so Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 478; Lange, Ev. u. 
Johann, 2te Aufi., p. 405; Meyer, Ev. Johann., p. 631; Scholten, Ev, Johann., 
p. 338, n. 1. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 48 f. ; Mk. xv. 36. 

5 Ex. xii. 22; cf. Levit. xiv. 4, 6, 49; Hengsteaberg, Das Ev. Joh., iii. p. 273 5 
Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 430, anm. 2 ; Scholten, Het Ev. Joh., p. 337. Cf. Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, p. 528. 

6 Mt. xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 34. 7 Mt. xxvii. 50; Mk. xv. 37. 
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this cry. The third Gospel substitutes: “And when Jesus cried 


with a loud voice, he said: Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit, and having said this he expired.”+ This is an 
almost literal quotation from the Septuagint version of Ps. xxxi. 
5. The fourth Gospel has a totally different cry (xix. 30), for, on 
receiving the vinegar, which accomplished the Scripture, he re- 
presents Jesus as saying: “It is finished” (Τετέλεσται), and im- 
mediately expiring. It will be observed that seven sayings are 
attributed to Jesus on the cross, of which the first two Gospels 
have only one, the third Synoptic three, and the fourth Gospel 
three. We do not intend to express any opinion here in favour 
of any of these, but we merely point out the remarkable fact 
that, with the exception of the one cry in the first two Synoptics, 
each Gospel has ascribed different sayings to the dying Master, 
and not only no two of them agree, but in some important in- 
stances the statement of the one evangelist seems absolutely to 
exclude the accounts of the others. Every one knows the hack- 
neyed explanation of apologists, but in works which repeat each 
other so much elsewhere, it certainly is a curious phenomenon 
that there is so little agreement here. If all the Master's disciples 
“forsook him and fled,”? and hisfew friends and acquaintancesstood 
“ afar off” regarding his sufferings, it is readily conceivable that 
pious tradition had unlimited play. We must, however, return to 
the cry recorded in Matthew and Mark,? the only one about which 
two witnesses agree. Both of them give this quotation from Ps. xxii. 
1 in Aramaic: Eli (Mark: Eloi), Eli;* lema sabacthani. The pur- 
pose is clearly to enable the reader to understand what follows, 
which we quote from the first Gospel: “ And some of them that 
stood there, when they heard it said: This man calleth for Elijah. 

; The rest said, Let be, let us see whether Elijah is 
coming tosave him.”® Itis impossible to confuse “ Hli” or “ Hlov” 
with “ Llyahu,”® and the explanations suggested by apologists 
are not sufficient to remove a difficulty which seems to betray 
. the legendary character of the statement. The mistake of sup- 
posing that Jesus called for Elijah could not possibly have been 
made by those who spoke Aramaic; that strangers not perfectly 
understanding Aramaic should be here intended cannot be main- 


1 καὶ φωνήσας φωνῇ “μεγάλῃ ὁ Ἰησοῦς εἴπεν" Πάτερ, εἰς χεῖρας 
Cov παρατέθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμα μου. TOU To δὲ εἰπὼν ἐξέπνευσεν. Luke 
Xxili. 46. 

2 Mt. xxvi. 56. 3 Mt. xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 34. 


4 The Sinaitic cod., Mt. xxvii. 46 reads: éAo, ἐλὼὶ, Aeud δαβαχθαν εἶ ; | 


the cod. Alex., 7A2, ἡλὶ, κ.τ.λ. ; cod. Vat., ἐλωεὶ, swe, u.t.A. D ee HO 
ἡλεὶ, κιτ. Δ. We only note the variations in the first two words, whi 
those upon which the question turns. 
5 Mt. xxvii. 47, 49; cf. Mk. xv. 35, 36. 
6 Gfrérer, Die heil. "Sage, i, p. 351 ἐ; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 428, anm. 1." 
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tained, for the suggestion is represented as adopted by “ the rest.” 
The Roman soldiers had probably never heard of Elijah; and 
there is nothing whatever to support the allegation of mockery ! 
as accounting for the singular episode. The verse of the Psalm 
was too well known to the Jews to admit of any suggested play 
upon words. 

The three Synoptics state that, from the sixth hour (mid-day) 
to the ninth (3 o'clock), “ there was darkness over all the earth” 
(σκότος ἐγένετο ἐπὶ πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν) The third Gospel adds: “ the sun 
having failed” (τοῦ ἡλίου ἐκλιπόντος) By the term “all the earth ” 
some criticst maintain that the evangelist merely meant the Holy 
Land,’ whilst others hold that he uses the expression in its literal 
sense.6 The fourth Gospel takes no notice of this darkness. Such 
a phenomenon is scarcely a trifle to be ignored in any account of 
the crucifixion, if it actually occurred. The omission of all men- 
tion of it either amounts to a denial of its occurrence or betrays 
most suspicious familiarity with supernatural interference. There 
have been many efforts made to explain this darkness naturally, 
or at least to find some allusion to it in contemporary history, all 
of which have signally failed. As the moon was at the full, it is 
admitted that the darkness could not have been an eclipse.” The 
Fathers appealed to Phlegon the Chronicler, who mentions*® an 
eclipse of the sun about this period accompanied by an earth- 
quake, and also to a similar occurrence referred to by Eusebius, ® 
probably quoted from the historian Thallus, but of course, modern 
knowledge has dispelled the illusion that these phenomena have 
any connection with the darkness we are discussing, and the 
theory that the evangelists are confirmed in their account by this 


1 Meyer says: ‘‘ Frevelhafter Judenwitz mit lappisch béslicher Verdrehung des 
HA, ἡλέ nicht Missverstindniss, weder der Rémischen Soldaten, noch gemeiner 
Juden, noch der Hellenisten, da der ganze Context Scenen des giftigen Spottes 
vorfiihrt.”” Ev. des Matthius, p. 599. 

2 Mt. xxvii. 45 ; Mk. xv. 33; Luke xxiii. 44. ; 

8 Luke xxiii. 45. This is the reading of the Sinaitic and Vatican (éxA¢77.) 
codices. A reads xai ἐόσκοτίσθῃ ὁ HALOS. : 

4 Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 560; Kuinoel, Comm. in N. T., i. p. 795 ; 
Lange, Das Ev. Matth., p. 435; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 335; Wordsworth, 
Gk. Test., Four Gospels, p. 105. 

5 Dr. Farrar says: ‘‘It is quite possible that the darkness was a local gloom 
-which hung densely over the guilty city and its immediate neighbourhood.” Life 
of Christ, 5th ed., ii. p. 414. & 

6 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 294, 427 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 438 ; Meyer, 
Ev. Matth., p. 359; De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 359; Weiss, Marcusev., p. 499. 

7 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 294; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581, anm, 4; Far- 
rar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 413 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 439; Meyer, Ev. 
Matth., p. 596; Neander, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 574, anm. 1; Olshausen, Leidens- 
gesch. des Herrn, 1862, p. 176; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Four Gospels, p. 105. 

8 xiii. Olympiadum. 

9 Chron. ad Olymp., 202. 
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evidence is now generally abandoned.! It is apart from our ob- 
ject to show how common it was amongst classical and other 
writers to represent nature as sympathismg with national or 
social disasters ;? and as a poetical touch this remarkable darkness 
of the Synoptists, of which no one else knows anything, is quite 
intelligible. The statement, however, is as seriously and deliber- 
ately made as any other in their narrative, and does not add to 
its credibility. It is palpable that the account is mythical, and 
it bears a strange likeness to passages in the Old Testament, from 
the imagery of which the representation in all probability was. 
derived.* 

The first and second Gospels state that when Jesus cried with 
a loud voice and yielded up his spirit, “the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom.”® The third Synoptic 
associates this occurrence with the eclipse of the sun, and narrates 
it before the final cry and death of the Master.6 The fourth 
Gospel takes no notice of so extraordinary a phenomenon. The 
question might be asked: How could the chief priests, who do 
not appear to have been at all convinced by such a miracle, but 
still continued their invincible animosity against the Christian 
sect, reveal the occurrence of such a wonder, of which there is no 
mention elsewhere? Here again the account is legendary and 
symbolical,’ and in the spirit of the age of miracles’ The first 
Synoptist, however, has further marvels to relate. He states in 
continuation of the passage quoted above: “and the earth was 
shaken (ἐσείσθη) and the rocks were rent and the sepulchres were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints who slept were raised; and . 
they came out of the sepulchres after his resurrection, and entered 


1 Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581, anm. 4; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 438 f. ; 
Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 596 ; Milman, Hist. of Chr.,i. p. 335, note n.; De Wette, . 
Ev. Matth., p. 359; Wieseler, Chron. synops. Evv., p. 387 f., &e., &c. Cf. Farrar, 
Life of Chr., ii. p. 414; Neander, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 574, anm. 1. ) 

2 Cf. Virgil, Georg., i. 463—468; Dio COass., 40.17, 56.29; Plin. H. N., 2.30; 
Plutarch, V. Rom. § 27, p. 34; Cvs. § 69, p. 740 £.; Wetstein, Grotius, adh. 1. 

8 Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 349, 352 f; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 278 f.; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 437 ff.; Kriiger-Velthusen, Das Leb. Jesu, 1872, p. 252 f. ; 
Schleiermacher, Schr. des Lukas, Sammtl. Werke, 1836, ii. p. 214; Stricker, 
Jezus van Nazareth, 1868, ii. p. 265. Cf. Hwald, Die drei erst, Evv., p. 360; 
Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581 f.; De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 362. 

4 Of. Joel ii. 10, 31, iii. 15; Amos viii. 9; Isaiah xiii. 10, 1. 3, &e. 

5 Mt. xxvii. 51; Mk. xv. 38. 6 Luke xxiii. 45. , 

7 Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 349, 352 f.; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 279 ; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii, p. 437 ff. ; Kriiger-Velthusen, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 252 f.; Schleier- 
macher, Schr. des Lukas, p. 213 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 588 ; Stricker, Jezus 
v. Naz., ii. p. 265. Cf. Hwald, Die drei Evv., p. 360; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 582 5. 
Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 574 f. 

8 We have elsewhere referred to the wonderful occurrences related by Jose- 
phus at the Temple about the time of the siege. Bell Jud., vi. 5, § 3, Cf. 8. τως 
pp. 140, 152 ; cf. Αροο. xi. 19. 
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into the holy city and appeared unto many.”' How great must. 
be the amazement of anyone who may have been inclined to sup- 
pose the Gospels soberly historical works, on finding that the 
other three evangelists do not even mention these astounding oc- 
currences related by the first Synoptist ! An earthquake (σεισμός) ? 
and the still more astounding resurrection of many saints who 
appeared unto “many,” and, therefore, an event by no means 
secret and unknown to all but the writer, and yet three other 
writers, who give accounts of the crucifixion and death of Jesus, » 
and who enter throughout into very minute details, do not even 
condescend to mention them! Nor does any other New Testament 
writer chronicle them. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
passage has been a very serious difficulty for apologists ; and one 
of the latest writers of this school, reproducing the theories of 
earlier critics, deals with it in a Life of Christ, which “ is avow- 
edly and unconditionally the work of a believer,”? as follows :— 
“An earthquake shook the earth and split the rocks, and as it. 
rolled away from their places the great stones which closed and 
covered the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, so it seemed to the 
imaginations of many to have disimprisoned the spirits of the 
dead, and to have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after 
Christ had risen appeared to linger in the Holy City.” In a note 
he adds, “Only in some such way as this can I account for the 
singular and wholly isolated allusion of Matt. xxvii. 52, 53.”4 It 
is worthy of note, and we may hereafter refer to the point, that 
learned divines thus do not scruple to adopt the “ vision hypo- 
thesis” of the resurrection. Even if the resurrection of the saints 
so seriously related by the evangelist be thus disposed of, and it 
be assumed that the other Gospels, likewise adopting the “vision” 


1 καὶ ἡ γῆ ἐσείδθῃ, καὶ αἱ πέτραι ἐσχίσθησαν, καὶ τὰ μνημεῖα 
ἀνεώχθησαν καὶ πολλὰ δώματα τῶν κεκοιμημένων ἁγίων ἡἠγἕρθη- 
Gav’ καὶ ἐξελθόντες ἐξ τῶν μνημείων μετὰ τὴν ἔγερσιν αὐτοῦ 
εἰσῆλθον εἰς τὴν ἁγίαν πολιν καὶ ᾽νεφαγίσθηδαν πολλοῖς. Matt. 
xxvii. 51-53. 

2 So the phenomenon is distinctly called in xxvii. 54. 

3 Farrar, Life of Christ, i. Pref., p. viii. 

4 Farrar, Ib., ii. p. 419. Dean Milman, following the explanation of Michaelis, 
says :-‘‘ Even the dreadful earthquake which followed, seemed to pass away with- 
out appalling the enemies of Jesus. The rending of the veil of the Temple from 
the top tothe bottom, so strikingly significant of the approaching abolition of the 
local worship, would either be concealed by the priesthood,: or attributed as a 
natural effect to the convulsion of the earth. The same convulsion would displace 
the stones which covered the ancient tombs and lay open many of the innumer- 
able rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the hills on every side of the city, 
and expose the dead to public view. To the awe-struck and depressed minds 
of the followers of Jesus, no doubt, were confined those visionary appearances of 
the spirits of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated in the rapid 
narratives of the Evangelists.” Hist. of Christianity, i. p, 336. It will be observed 
that inadvertently Dr. Milman has put ‘‘ Evangelists” in the plural. 
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explanation, consequently declined to give an objective place in 
their narrative to what they believed to be a purely subjective 
and unreal phenomenon, there still remains the earthquake, to 
which supernatural incident of the crucifixion none of the other. 
evangelists think it worth while to refer. Need we argue that 
the earthquake! is as mythical as the resurrection of the saints? ? 
In some apocryphal writings, even the names of some of these 
risen saints are given’ As the case actually stands, with these 
marvellous incidents related solely by the first Synoptist and 
ignored by the other evangelists, it would seem superfluous to 
enter upon more detailed criticism of the passage ; and to point 
out the incongruity of the statement that these saints are said to 
be raised from the dead, just as the Messiah expires, or the strange 
fact that, although the sepulchres are said to have been opened 
at that moment and the resurrection to have then taken place, it 
is stated that they only came out of their graves after the resur- 
rection of Jesus. The allegation, moreover, that they were raised 
from the dead at that time, and before the resurrection of Jesus, 
virtually contradicts the saying of the Apocalypse (i. 5) that Jesus 
was the “ first begotten of the dead,” and of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 20) 
that he was “the first fruits of them who have fallen asleep.” 4 
Paul’s whole argument is opposed to such a story; for he does 
not base the resurrection of the dead upon the death of Jesus, but, 
in contradistinction, upon his resurrection only. The Synoptist 
evidently desires to associate the resurrection of the saints with 
the death of Jesus to render that event more impressive, but 
delays the completion of it in order to give a kind of precedence 
to the resurrection of the Master. The attempt leads to nothing 
but confusion. What could be the object of such a resurrection ? 
It could not be represented as any effect produced by the death 
of Jesus, nor even by his alleged resurrection, for what dogmatic 
connection could there be between that event and the fact that a 


1 Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 349; Hase, Leb. Jesu, p. 278 f.; Keim, Jesu v 
Naz., iii. p. 437 ff.; Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 252 f.; Stricker, Jezus v. Naz.’ 
ii. p. 265. Cf. Lwald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 360; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581 £.; 
Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 601 f.; De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 362. 

2 Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., i. p. 487 ff.; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 419 ; @frérer, 
Die heil. Sage. i. p. 352f.; Hase, Leb, Jesu, p. 279 ; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 
444 ff. ; Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 252 ; Meijboom, Het Geloof aan Jezus’ 
Opstanding, 1865, p. 141 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 336f.; Schleiermacher, Schr. 
ἃ. Lukas, p. 214; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 589f. ; Stricker, Jezus v. Naz., ii. p. 265 ; 
Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 601; De Wette, Ev. Matth.,p. 361 f.; Wilcke, Der Ure- 
vangelist, p. 639f. Cf. Hwlad, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 360; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 
582 f.; Krabbe, Lehre ἃ. Siinde, p. 297; Meyer, Ev. Mt., p. 601 f. 

8 Anaphora Pilati, Thilo, Cod. Apoc. N. T., p. 810f. ; Tischendorf, Evang. 
Apocr., p. 424. 

4 Can the author of the Apocalypse, or Paul, ever have heard of the raising of 
Lazarus ? 
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few saints only were raised from their graves, whilst it was not 
pretended that the dead “saints” generally participated in this 
resurrection? No intimation is given that their appearance to 
many was for any special purpose, and certainly no practical 
result has ever been traced to it. Finally we might ask: What 
became of these saints raised from the dead? Did they die again? 
Or did they also “ascend into Heaven?”! A little reflection will 
show that these questions are pertinent. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that any serious mind could maintain the actual truth of such 
a story, upon such evidence. Its actual objective truth not being 
maintainable, however, the character of the work which advances 
such an unhesitating statement is determined, and at least the 
value of its testimony can without difficulty be settled. 

The continuation of this episode in the first Synoptic is quite 
in keeping with its commencement. It is stated: “But when 
the centurion and they that were with him watching Jesus saw 
the earthquake (σεισμὸν) and the things that were done (ra 
γενόμενα) they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was a son of 
God ” (᾿Αληθῶς vids θεοῦ ἦν obros).? In Mark the statement is very 
curiously varied: “And when the centurion who stood over 
against him saw that he so expired, he said: Truly this man was 
a son of God.”? It is argued on the one hand that the centurion’s 
wonder here was caused by Jesus dying with so loud a ery, and 
the reading of many MSS. would clearly support this ;* and on 
the other that the cause of his exclamation was the unexpectedly 
rapid death of Jesus. Whichever view be taken the centurion’s 
deduction, it must be admitted, rests upon singularly inconelu- 
sive reasoning. We venture to think that it is impossible that 
a Roman soldier could either have been led to form such an 
opinion upon such grounds, or to express it in such terms. In 
Luke, we have a third reading: “ But when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, saying: Certainly this man 
was righteous "δ (Ὄντως ὃ ἄνθρωπος οὗτος δίκαιος ἦν). There is noth- 
ing here about the “Son of God;” but when the writer repre- 


1 Kichhorn, Einl. N. T.; i. p. 487 ff. ; 

2 Mt. xxvii. 54. This is the reading of the Vatican Cod. and D, with some 
others. Cod. A, Οἱ, E, F, and many others read θεοῦ vids. The Sinaitic MS. 
has ‘AA. vids ἡν του Geov otros. The rendering of the A. V., ‘‘the Son 
of God,” cannot be sustained linguistically, whatever may have been the writer’s 
intention, ; 

3 Mk. xv. 39. The A. V. has; ‘‘saw that he so cried out, and gave μ the 
ghost:” xpaéas has certainly high authority (A, Ο, E, G, H, &., &c.; D has 
πράξαντα), but the Sin., Vat., and some other codices and versions, omit it, and 
it is rejected by Tischendorf. We, therefore, take the reading for the moment 
which leaves the question most open. 

4 Meyer, who takes the view, considers that, hearing Jesus expire with so loud 
a cry, the centurion concluded him to be a ‘‘Hero.” Ev. des Mark. ἃ. Lukas, 
5te Aufl., 203 ἢ, 5 xxiii. 47. 
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sents the Roman soldier as glorifying God, the narrative does 
not seem much more probable than that of the other Synoptists. 

The fourth Evangelist of course does not refer to any such epi- 
sode, but, as usual, he introduces a very remarkable incident of 
his own, of which the Synoptists, who record such peculiar de- 
tails of what passed, seem very strangely to know nothing. The 
fourth evangelist states: “The Jews, therefore, because it was 
the preparation, that the bodies might not remain upon the cross 
on the Sabbath (for that Sabbath-day wasa high day), besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken and they might be taken 
away. So the soldiers came and brake the legs of the first, and 
of the other who was crucified with him, but when they came to 
Jesus, as they saw that he was dead already, they brake not his 
legs; but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith there came out blood and water. And he that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true : and that man knoweth 
that he saith what is true, that ye also may believe. For these 
things came to pass that the Scripture might be fulfilled: A bone 
of him shall not be broken. And again another Scripture saith : 
They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 1 It is inconceivable 
that, if this actually occurred, and occurred more especially that 
the “Seripture might be fulfilled,’ the other three Evangelists | 
could thus totally ignore it all.2 The second Synoptist does more : 
he not only ignores but excludes it, for (xv. 43 f.) he represents 
Joseph as begging the body of Jesus from Pilate “ when evening 
was now come.” “And Pilate marvelled if he were already 
dead ; and calling unto him the centurion, he asked him whether 
he had been long dead. And when he knew it of the centurion 
he gave the corpse to Joseph.”* Now, although there could be no 
doubt on the point, the fourth Gospel clearly states (xix. 38, 
μετὰ ταῦτα) that Joseph made his request for the body after the 
order had been given by Pilate to break the legs of the crucified, 
and after it had been executed as above described. If Pilate had 
- already given the order to break the legs, how is it possible he 
could have marvelled, or acted as he is described in Mark to have 
done? It is well known that the Crurifragium, which is here 
applied, was not usually an accompaniment of crucifixion, though 
it may have been sometimes employed along with it,* but that it 
was a distinct punishment. It consisted in breaking, with ham- 


1 John xix. 31—37. ω 

2 The Sin., Vat., and other codices insert in Mt. xxvii, 49, the phrase from 
John xix. 34, ἄλλος δὲ λαβὼν λόγχην, Evviev av'rov τὴκ πλευράν, 
καὶ ἐξῆλθεν Vdwp καὶ αἷμα. Notwithstanding this high authority, it is 
almost universally acknowledged that the phrase is an interpolation here. 

3 Mk. xv. 44—45, ᾿ 

4 Ebrard admits that it was not common. Evang. Gesch., p. 565, anm. 9]. 
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mers or clubs, the bones of the condemned from the hips to the 
feet. We shall not discuss whether in the present case this mea- 
sure really was adopted or not. The representation is that the 
Jews requested Pilate to break the legs of the crucified that the 
bodies might be removed before the Sabbath, and that the order 
was given and executed. The first point to be noted is the very 
singular manner in which the leg-breaking was performed. The 
soldiers are said to have broken the legs of the first and then of 
the other who was crucified with Jesus, thus passing over Jesus 
in the first instance; and then the Evangelist says: “but when 
they came to Jesus, as they saw that he was dead already, they 
brake not his legs, but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side.” This order of. procedure is singular; but the whole 
conduct of the guard is so extraordinary that such details be- 
come comparatively insignificant. An order having been given 
to the Roman soldiers, in accordance with the request of the 
Jews, to break the legs of the crucified, we are asked to believe 
that they did not execute it in the case of Jesus! It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose, however, that Roman soldiers either were in 
the habit of disregarding their orders, or could have any motive 
for doing so in this case, and subjecting themselves to the severe 
punishment for disobedience inflicted by Roman military law. 
It is argued that they saw that Jesus was already dead, and 
therefore that it was not necessary to break his legs; but sol- 
diers are not in the habit of thinking in this way: they are dis- 
ciplined to obey. The fact, is, however, that the certainty that 
Jesus was dead already did not actually exist in their minds, 
and could scarcely have existed seeing that the death was so 
singularly rapid, for in that case why should the soldier 
have pierced his side with a spear? The only conceivable 
motive for doing so was to make sure that Jesus really was 
dead ;1 but is it possible to suppose that a Roman soldier, 
being in the slightest doubt, actually chose to assure himself in 
this way when he might still more effectually have done so by 
simply obeying the order of his superior and breaking the legs ? 
The whole episode is manifestly unhistorical.? It is clear that 
to fulfil in a marked way the prophecies which the writer had in 
his mind, and wished specially to apply to Jesus, it was necessary 
that, in the first place, there should have been a distinct danger 
of the bones being broken, and at the same time of the side not 
being pierced. The order to break the legs of the crucified is 


1 Cf. Luthardt, Das johann. Ev,, 2te Aufi., 1876, ii. p. 483 f. 

2 For the whole argument as to the leg-breaking and the lance-thrust, compare 
Gfrorer, Das Heiligthum und die Wahrheit, p. 231 ff., 241 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., 
ili. p. 508 ff.; Scholten, Ev. n. Johannes, p. 338 ff.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 591 ff. ; 
Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p. 325 ff. 
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therefore given, but an extraordinary exception is made in favour 
of Jesus, and a thrust with the lance substituted, so that both 
passages of the Scripture are supposed to be fulfilled? What 
Scriptures, however, are fulfilled? The first: “A bone of him 
shall not be broken,” is merely the prescription with regard to 
the. Paschal lamb, Ex. xii. 46,2 and the dogmatic view of the 
fourth Evangelist leads him throughout to represent Jesus as the 
true Paschal lamb. The second is Zech. xii. 10,3 and any one who 
reads the passage, even without the assistance of learned exegesis, 
may perceive that it has no such application as our Evangelist 
gives it. We shall pass over, as.not absolutely necessary for our 
immediate purpose, very many important details of the episode ; 
but regarding this part of the subject we may say that we con- 
sider it evident that, if an order was given to break the legs of 
the crucified upon this occasion, that order must have been exe- 
cuted upon Jesus equally with any others who may have been 
crucified with him. There has been much discussion as to the 
intention of the author in stating that, from the wound made by 
the lance, there forthwith came out:“ blood and water” (αἷμα καὶ 
ὕδωρ) ; and likewise as to whether the special testimony here re- 
ferred to in the third person is to attest more immediately the 
flow of blood and water, or the whole episode* In regard to the 
latter point, we need not pause to discuss the question.> As to the 
“blood and water,” some see in the statement made an intention 
to show the reality of the death of Jesus,® whilst others more 
rightly regard the phenomenon described as a representation of a 
supernatural and symbolical incident,’ closely connected with the 
whole dogmatic view of the Gospel. It is impossible not to see 
in this the same idea as that expressed in 1 John v. 6: “This is 
he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ ; not in the water 
only, but in the water and the blood.” 8. As a natural incident 


1 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 593. 

2 Cf. Numbers ix. 12; Ps. xxxiv. 20. 

3 Cf. Ps. xxii. 16. We need not discuss here the variation in the quotation 
from Zech. xii. 10. 

4 Of course we do not here even touch upon the wider question raised by this 
passage. : 

5 We refer readers to the works quoted in the following two notes. __ 

6 Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 337 ; Neander, Leb. Jesu, p. 583, anm. 3; Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, p. 443 f.; De Wette, Ev. Joh., p. 312. Cf. Briickner, Zu de W. Ev. 
Joh., Bias Hbrard, Zu Olsh. Leidensgesch., p. 187; Farrar, Life of Christ, 
ii, p. 424. 

7 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 902; Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 216 ff.; Gfrérer, Das 
Heiligthum, p. 235 f.; Hengstenberg, Ev. Joh., iii. p. 278; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., 
iii. p. 442 f.; Kruger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 254; Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 
485 f.; Meyer, Ev. Joh., p. 636; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 594; Weisse, Die ev. 
Gesch., i. p. 100 ff.; ii, p. 326 ff.; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Four Gospels, p. 357. 
Cf, Farrar, Life of Christ, ii, p. 424; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 316, anm. 3. 

8 Cf. John vii. 37—39, iii. 5, &e., &e. 
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it cannot be entertained, for in no sense but mere quibbling could 
it be said that “ blood and water” could flow from such a wound, 
and as a supernatural phenomenon it must be rejected. Asa 
proof of the reality of the death of Jesus, it could only have been 
thought of at a time when grossignorance prevailed upon all 
medical subjects. We shall not here discuss the reality of the 
death of Jesus, but we may merely point out that the almost un- 
precedentedly rapid decease of Jesus was explained by Origen ἢ 
and some of the Fathers as miraculous. It has been argued that 
the thrust of the lance may have been intended to silence those 
_ objectors who might have denied the actual death on the ground 

that the legs of Jesus were not broken like those of the two male- 
factors,” and it certainly is generally quoted as having assured the 
fact of death. The statement that blood flowed from the wound, 
however, by no means supports the allegation, and, although we 
may make little use of the argument, it is right to say that there 
is no evidence of any serious kind advanced of the reality of the 
death of Jesus, here or in the other Gospels.’ 

The author of the fourth Gospel himself seems to betray that. 
this episode is a mere interpolation of his own into a narrative 
to which it does not properly belong. According to his own 
account (xix. 31), the Jews besought Pilate that the legs might. 
be broken and that the bodies “ might be taken away” (ἀρθῶσων. 
The order to do this was obviously given, for the legs are forth- 
with broken and of course, immediately after, the bodies in pur- 
suance of the same order would have been taken away. As soon 
as the Evangelist has secured his purpose of showing how the 
Scriptures were fulfilled by means of this episode, he takes up the 
story as though it had not been interrupted, and proceeds v. 88 : 
“ After these things” (μετὰ ταῦτα), that is to say after the legs of 
the malefactors had been broken and the side of Jesus pierced, 
Joseph besought Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus, and Pilate gave leave. But, if v. 31f. be historical, the 
body must already have been taken away. All the Synoptics. 
agree with the fourth Gospel in stating that Joseph of Arimathza. 
begged for and obtained the body of Jesus from Pilate.2 The 


1 *‘Oravit Patrem, et exauditus est, et statim ut clamavit ad Patrem, receptus 
est aut sicut qui notestatem habebat ponendi animam suam, posuit eam quando 
voluit ipse. . . . Miraculum enim erat quoniam post tres horas receptus est,” 
&e., &c. Orig. in Matth, ed. Delarue, 1740, iii. § 140, p. 928. 

2 The use of the verb γυσόω does not favour the view that the writer intended 
to express a deep wound. 

3 It has likewise been*thought that the representation in Mark xv. 44, that. 
Pilate marvelled at the rapid death of Jesus, and sent for the centurion to ascer- 
tain the fact, was made to meet similar doubts, or at least to give assurance of 
the reality of the death. .  * 4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 596. 

5 According to Luke xxiii. 53, Joseph actually ‘‘ took down” the body. 
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second and third Synopties describe him as belonging | to the 
Council, but the first Gospel merely calls him “a rich man,” whilst 
the fourth omits both of these descriptions. They all call him a 
disciple of Jesus—secretly for fear of the Jews, the fourth Gospel 
characteristically adds—although the term that he was “ waiting 
for the Kingdom of God,” used by the second and third Gospels, 
is somewhat vague. The fourth Gospel, however, introduces a 
second personage in the shape of Nicodemus, “ who at the first 
came to him by night,’! and who, it will be remembered, had 
previously been described as “a ruler of the Jews.”2 The Synop- 
tics do not once mention such a person, either in the narrative of 
the Passion or in the earlier chapters, and there are more than 
doubts as to his historical character.’ 

The accounts of the Entombment given by the three Synoptists, 
or at least by the second and third, distinctly exclude the narra- 
tive of the fourth Gospel, both as regards Nicodemus and the part 
he is represented as taking. The contradictions which commence 
here between the account of the fourth Gospel and the Synopties, 
in fact, are of the most glaring and important nature, and demand 
marked attention. The fourth Gospel states that, having obtained 
permission from Pilate, Joseph came and took the body of Jesus 


away. “And there came also Nicodemus, .... bringing a mix- - 


ture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weight. They 
took, therefore, the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in 
the place where he was crucified there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new sepulchre wherein was never man yet laid. There, 
therefore, on account of the preparation of the Jews (ἐκεῖ οὖν διὰ 
τὴν παρασκευὴν τῶν ‘lovdaiwv), they laid Jesus, for the sepulchre was 
at hand” (ὅτι ἐγγὺς ἦν τὸ μνημεῖον). According to the first Synop- 
tic, when Joseph took the body, he simply wrapped it “in clean 
linen ” (ἐν σινδόνι καθαρᾷ) and “laid it in his own new sepulchre, 
which he hewed in the rock: and he rolled a great stone to the 
_ door of the sepulchre and departed.”® There is no mention of 


spices or any anointing of the body,® and the statement that the - 


women provide for this is not made in this Gospel. According 
to the writer, the burial is complete and the sepulchre finally 
closed. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary come merely “to 


behold the sepulchre” at the end of the Sabbath.” The fourth 
Evangelist apparently does not know anything of the sepulchre 


1 John iii, 1. 2 John iii, 1, vii. 50. 
3 Cf. Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 517 ff. 
4 John xix, 39—42, 5 Mt. xxvii. 59. ff. 


6 Strauss suggests that, for the first Synoptist, his anointing had already been 
sais Cf. xxvi. 12; Das Leben Jesu, p. 598. 
t. xxviii. 1, 
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being Joseph’s own tomb, and the body is, according to him, 
although fully embalmed, only laid in the sepulchre in the garden 
on account of the Sabbath, and because it was at hand. We 
shall refer to this point, which must be noted, further on. There 
are very striking differences between these two accounts, but the 
narratives of the second and third Synoptists are still more 
emphatically contradictory of both. In Mark,' we are told that 
Joseph “bought linen, and took him down and wrapped him in 
the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre which had been hewn out 
of a rock, and rolled a stone against the door of the sepulchre.” 
There is no mention here of any embalming performed by Joseph 
or Nicodemus, nor are any particulars given as to the ownership 
of the sepulchre, or the reasons for its selection. We are, how- 
ever, told :? “And when the Sabbath was passed, Mary Magda- 
lene and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, brought spices 
that they might come and anoint him.” It is distinctly stated in 
connection with the entombment, moreover, in agreement with 
the first Synoptic :? “ And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of Joses beheld where he was laid.”* According to this account 
and that of the first Gospel, the women, having remained to the 
last and seen the body deposited in the sepulchre, knew so little 
of its having been embalmed by Joseph and Nicodemus, that they 
actually purchase the spices and come to perform that office them- 
selves. In Luke, the statement is still more specific, in agree- 
ment with Mark, and in contradiction to the fourth Gospel. 
Joseph took down the body “and wrapped it in linen, and laid it 
in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein never before man 
was laid...) And women who had come with him out of 
Galilee followed after, and beheld the sepulchre and how his 
body was laid. And they returned and prepared spices and 
ointments.” Upon the first day of the week, the author adds : 
“they came unto the sepulchre bringing the spices which they 
had prepared.” Which of these accounts are we to believe ? 
According to the first Gospel, there is no embalment at all; 
according to the second and third Gospels, the embalment is 
undertaken by the women, and not by Joseph and Nicodemus, 
but is never carried out; according to the fourth Gospel, the 
embalment is completed on Friday evening by Joseph and 
Nicodemus, and not by the women. According to the first Gos- 
pel, the burial is completed on Friday evening ; according to the 
second and third, it is only provisional; and according to the 
fourth, the embalment is final, but it is doubtful whether 


1 Mk. xv. 46. 2 Mk. xvi. 1. 
3 Mt. xxvii. 61. 4 Mk, xv. 47. 


5 Luke xxiii. 53 ff., xxiv. 1. 
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the entombment is final or temporary; several critics con- 
sider it to have been only provisional. In Mark, the women 
buy the spices “when the Sabbath was past” (διαγενομένου τοῦ 
σαββάτου) ;? in Luke before it has begun ;? and in Matthew and 
John they do not buy them at all. In the first and fourth Gos- 
pels, the women come after the Sabbath merely to behold the 
sepulchre,* and in the second and third, they bring the spices to 
complete the burial. Amid these conflicting statements we may 
suggest one consideration. It is scarcely probable, in a hot 
climate, that a wounded body, hastily laid in a sepulchre on 
Friday evening before six o'clock, would be disturbed again on 
Sunday morning for the purpose of being anointed and embalmed, 
Corruption would, under the circumstances, already have com- 
menced. Besides, as Keim® has pointed out, the last duties to 
the dead were not forbidden amongst the Jews on the Sabbath, 
and there is really no reason why any care for the body of the 
Master which reverence or affection might have dictated should 
not at once have been bestowed. 

The enormous amount of myrrh and aloes—“ about a hundred 
pound weight” (ὡς λίτρας éxarév)—brought by Nicodemus, has ex- 
cited much discussion, and adds to the extreme improbability of 
the story related by the fourth Evangelist.6 To whatever weight 
the litra may be reduced, the quantity specified is very great; 
and it is a question whether the body thus enveloped “as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury” could have entered the sepul- 
chre. The practice of embalming the dead, although well known 
amongst the Jews, and invariable in the case of Kings and noble 
or very wealthy persons, was by no means generally prevalent. 
In the burial of Gamaliel the elder, chief of the party of the 
Pharisees, it is stated that over 80 pounds of balsam were burnt 
in his honour by the proselyte Onkelos ;’ but this quantity, which 
was considered very remarkable, is totally eclipsed by the provi- 
sion of Nicodemus. 

The key to the whole of this history of the burial of Jesus, 
however, is to be found in the celebrated chapt. liii. of “ Isaiah.” 
We have already, in passing, pointed out that, in the third Gos- 
pel (xxii. 37), Jesus is represented as saying: “For I say unto 
you, that this which is written must be accomplished in me: 
And he was reckoned among transgressors.’ The same quotation 


1 Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 447. 2 Mk. xvi. 1. 

3 Luke xxiii. 35. 4 Mt. xxviii. 1; John xx. 1. 

5 Schabbath 151.1; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, iii, 522, anm. 1. 

6 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 521 f.; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p. 342 f. Cf. 
Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 429, note 1; Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 492 ; 
Olshausen, Leidensgesch., p. 189. 3 

7 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. 521. 
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from Is. liii. 12 is likewise interpolated in Mk. xv. 28. Now the 
whole representation of the burial and embalment of Jesus is 
evidently based upon the same chapter, and more especially upon 
v. 9, which is wrongly rendered both in the authorized version 
and in the Septuagint, in the latter of which the passage reads : 
“T will give the wicked for his grave and the rich for his death.” 1 
The Evangelists, taking this to be the sense of the passage, which 
they suppose to be a Messianic prophecy, have represented the 
death of Jesus as being with the wicked, crucified as he is be- 
tween two robbers; and through Joseph of Arimatheea, signifi- 
cantly called “a rich man” (ἄνθρωπος πλούσιος) by the first Synop- 
tist, especially according to the fourth Evangelist by his addition 
of the counseller Nicodemus and his hundred pounds weight of 
mingled myrrh and aloes, as being “ with the rich in his death.” 
Unfortunately, the passage in the “prophecy” does not mean 
what the Evangelists have been led to understand, and the ablest 
Hebrew scholars and critics are now agreed that both phrases 
quoted refer, in true Hebrew manner, to one representation, and 
that the word above translated “rich” is not used in a favourable 
sense, but that the passage must be rendered: “And they made 
his grave with the wicked and his sepulchre with the evil-doers,” 
or words to that effect.2, Without going minutely into the de- 
tails of opinion on the subject of the “servant of Jehovah” in 
this writing of the Old Testament, we may add that upon one 
point at least the great majority of critics are of one accord: that 
Is. liti. and other passages of “Isaiah” describing the sufferings 
of the “Servant of Jehovah ” have no reference to the Messiah. ὃ 


1 Kai δώσω τοὺς πονηροὺς ἀντὶ τῆς ταφῆς avtov, καὶ τοὺς 
πλουσέους ἀντὶ του θανάτου atrov. Is. 111. 9. 

2 Anger, Vorles. Gesch. d. Mess. Idee, herausg. Krenkel, 1873, p. 65; Beck, 
Die cyrojesajan. Weissag., 1844, p. 138 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelw., 1860, ii. p. 440f.; 
Gott, in ἃ. Gesch., 1857, 1. p. 251 ; Cheyne, The Book of Isaiah chron. arranged, 
1870, p. 190; Mallet de Chilly, Les Prophétes, 1862, p. 317; Davidson, Int. O. 
T., ili. p. 62; Hwald, Die Prophetend. Alt. B. 2te Aufl., iii. p. 92; Gesenius, 
Der Prophet Jesaia, 2te Aufl., i. 1829, p. 129; iii. 1821, p. 163, 167 f., 184f.; 
Hendewerk, Des Prophet. Jesaja Wessag., 1843, ii. p. 132; Hitzig, Der Proph. 
Jesaia, 1833, p. 572 ff.; Die prophet. Biich, des A. T. iibers., 1854, p. 80; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 527, anm. 1; Knobel, Der Proph. Jesaja, 1861, p. 389 f.; Meij- 
boom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 150; Reuss, La Bible: Les Prophétes, ii. p. 1875, p. 
278; Schegg, Der Proph. Jesajas, i. p. 152 f.; Sam. Sharpe, The Heb. Scriptures, 
1866, ii. p. 140; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 597; Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 78; Die 
Evangelien, p. 603 f.; De Wette, Die heil. Schr. des A. ἃ. N. T. 4te Aufl., p. 738; 
Rowland Williams, The Hebrew Prophets, ii. 1871, p. 440 f. Cf. Birks, Comm. 
on Book of Isaiah, 1871, p. 271; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in V. T. Jesajae, iii. p. 360 
ff.; Seinecke, Der Ev. ἃ. A. T., 1870, p. 206 f. 

3 Anger, Vorles. ἀρ. Gesch. ἃ. Mess. Idee, 1873, p. 64 ff.; Beck, De cap. quin- 
quagesima tertio Lib. Jesajani, 1840, p. 80 ff.; Die cyrojes. Weissag., p. 23 ff., 
128 ff., 138 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelw., ii., 1860, p. 439 f.; cf. Gott in ἃ. Gesch., i. p. 
249 ff.; Cheyne, Isaiah chron. arranged, 1870, p. 190 ff.: Colani, Jésus-Christ et 
les Croyances Mess., 1864, p. 132 f.; Davidson, Int. O. T., iii. p. 62 ff.; Hwald, 
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As we have touched upon this subject, it may not be out of place 
to add that Psalms xxii.! and lxix.,? which are so frequently quoted 
in connection with the Passion, and represented by New Testa- 
ment and other early writers as Messianic, are determined by 
sounder principles of criticism applied to them in modern times 
not to refer to the Messiah at all) We have elsewhere spoken 
of other supposed Messianic Psalms quoted in the New Testa- 
ment.? 

We now come to a remarkable episode which is peculiar to the 
first Synoptic and strangely ignored by all the other Gospels. It 
is stated that the next day—that is to say, on the Sabbath—the 
chief priests and the Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying: 
“Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was yet alive: 
After three days I am raised (Μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἐγείρομαι). Command, 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, 
lest his disciples come and steal him away and say unto the people: 
He is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse than 
the first. Pilate said unto them: Ye have a guard (Ἔχετε κουστωδίαν): 
go, make it as sure as ye can. So they went and made the sepul- 
chre sure, sealing the stone, with the guard.” Not only do the 
other Evangelists pass over this strange proceeding in total silence, 
but their narratives exclude it, at least those of the second and 


Die Propheten des A. B., iii. p. 89 ff.; Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaia, iii., 1821, p- 
160 ff.; Hendewerk, Des Proph. Jesaja Weissag., ii. p. 122 ff.; Hitzig, Der Pro- 
het Jesaia, 1833, p. 564 ff.; Kleimart, Stud. u. Krit., 1862, p. 699 ff.; Knobel, 
er Proph. Jesaia, 1861, p. 389 ff.; Kuwenen, De Profeten en de Prof. ond. Israél, 
1875, i. p. 257 ff., ii. p. 287 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 153 f.; G. R. 
Noyes, New Trans. of Hebrew Prophets, 1866, Intr., p. xl. ff.; Reuss, La Bible : 
Les Prophétes, 1876, ii. p. 279 f.; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Jesaiz vaticinia, 1820, 
ill, p. 323 ff.; Schenkel, Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 982 ff.; Seinecke, Der Evang. ἃ. 
A. T., p. 21 ff., 206 f.; Stdhelin, Die mess. Weissagungen, 1847, p. 101 ff.; 
Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 231 ff., 575 f.; De Wette, Comm. de morte J. C. expiatoria, 
p. 13 ff., 26 ff.; Einl. A. T., p. 281; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., i. p. 425 ff. Cf. 
Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 457 f., 487 ff.; 1869, p. 258 ff. 
1 R. Anger, Vorles. ἅν. Gesch. Mess. Idee, 1873, p. 73 £.; Bleek, Einl. A. T. 2te 
. Aufl., p. 624f.; Davidson, Int. O. T., 1862, ii. p. 280f.; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelw., 1868, iii. p. 41 £.; Kuenen, De Profeten, ii. p. 242, 248 ff. ; Reuss, La Bible : 
Le Psautier, 1875, p. 117 ff. ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., Psalmi. ii. p. 
576 ff. ; Ruperti, in Pott’s Sylloge Comm. Theol., 1801, ii. p. 280 ; Strauss, Das 
Leb. Jesu, p. 578 ; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 234 ; Ev. Johannes, p. 306. Cf. 
wi bee Die Psalmen, 2te Aufl, ii. p. 7 ff. ; Lzicke, Ev. Johan., 1843, ii. p. 


2 R. Anger, Vorles. Gesh. Mess. Idee, p. 74; G. Baur, Gesch. A. T. Weissag., 
p. 416; Bleek, Hinl. A. T., p. 625; Davidson, Int. O. T., ii. p. 302 ; Hwald, Die 
Psalmen, 3te Aufl., 1866, p. 292 f.; Four Friends, The Psalms chron. arranged, p. 
227 ; Hitzig, Die Psalmen, ii. 1 p. 93 ff.; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, ed. Riehm. , 1870, 
iii, p. 259 ; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iii. p. 188 ; Kuenen, De Profeten, 
li. p. 243 ff., 248 ff., 252 ff. ; Liicke, Ev. Joh., ii. p. 764 ; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, 
p. 298 ; Reuss, La Bible: Le Psautier, p. 240 ff.; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., 
1825, iii. p. 1295 f. ; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 578; Cf. Hengstenberg, Die Psal- 
men, 111, p. 240 ff. 

3 See p. 762 ff., 778 f. 4 Mt. xxvii. 62—66. 
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third Synoptists do so. The women came with their spices to 
embalm the body, in total ignorance of there being any guard to 
interfere with their performance of that last sad office for the 
Master. We are asked to believe that the chief priests and the 
Pharisees actually desecrated the Sabbath and visited the house 
of the heathen Pilate on so holy a day, for the purpose of asking 
for the guard.!' These priests are said to have remembered and 
understood a prophecy of Jesus regarding his resurrection, of 
which his disciples are represented to be in ignorance.? The remark 
about “the last error,’ moreover, is very suspicious. The ready 
acquiescence of Pilate is quite incredible. That he should employ 
Roman soldiers to wateh the sepulchre of a man who had been 
crucified cannot be entertained; and his friendly : “Go, make it as 
sure as ye can,’ is not in the spirit of Pilate. It is conceivable that 
to satisfy their clamour he may, without much difficulty, have 
consented to crucify a Jew, more especially as his crime was ofa 
political character represented as in some degree affecting the 
Roman power; but, once crucified, it is not in the slightest degree 
likely that Pilate would care what became of his body, and still 
less that he would employ Roman soldiers to mount guard over 
it. It may be as well to dispose finally of this episode, so we at 
once proceed to its conclusion. When the resurrection takes place, 
it is stated that some of the guard went into the city, and, in- 
stead of making their report to Pilate, as might have been ex- 
pected, told the chief priests all that had occurred. A council is 
held, and the soldiers are largely bribed, and instructed: “Say 
that his disciples came by night and stole him while we slept. 
And if this come to the governor’s ears we will persuade him and 
make you free from care. So they took the money and did as 
they were taught.” * Nothing could be more simple than the con- 
struction of the story, which follows the usual broad lines of 
legend. The idea of Roman soldiers confessing that they slept 
whilst on watch, and allowed that to occur which they were there 
to prevent! and this to oblige the chief priests and elders, at the 
risk of their lives! Then are we to suppose that the chief priest 
and council believed this story of the earthquake and angel, and 
yet acted in this way ? and if they did not believe it, would not 
the very story itself have led to the punishment of the men, and 
to the confirmation of the report they desired to spread, that the 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 524. 2 Cf. John xx. 9. 

3 It has been argued that Pilate does not give a Roman guard, but merely per- 
mits the chief priests to make use of their own guard. This, however, is opposed 
to the whole tenor of the story, and the suggestion is generally rejected. Tertul- 
lian says: ‘‘ Tunc Judzi detractum et sepulchro conditum magna etiam militaris 
-custodiz diligentia cireumsederunt.” Apol. § 21. 

4 Mt. xxvill. 11—15. 
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disciples had stolen the body ? The large bribe seems to have been 
very ineffectual, however, since the Christian historian is able to 
report precisely what the chief priests and elders instruct them 
to say.! Is it not palpable that the whole story is legendary ? If 
it be so, and we think it cannot be doubted, a conclusion which 
the total silence of the other Gospels seems to confirm, very sug- 
gestive consequences may be deduced from it. The first Synop- 
tist, referring to the false report which the Sanhedrin instruct the 
soldiers to make, says: “ And this saying was spread among the 
Jews unto this day.” The probable origin of the legend, there- 
fore, may have been an objection to the Christian affirmation of 
the resurrection to the above effect ; but it is instructive to find 
that Christian tradition was equal to the occasion, and invented 
a story to refute it. It is the tendency to this very system of 
defence and confirmation, everywhere apparent, which renders 
early Christian tradition so mythical and untrustworthy. 

We now enter upon the narrative of the Resurrection itself. 
The first Synoptist relates that Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to behold the sepulchre “ at the close of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn into the first day of the week” (Oye δὲ σαβ- 
βάτων τῇ ἐπιφωσκούσῃ εἰς μίαν σαββάτων) ὁ that is to say, shortly after 
six o'clock on the evening of Saturday, the end of the Sabbath, 
the dawn of the next day being marked by the glimmer of more 
than one star in the heavens.> The second Synoptic represents 
that, “when the Sabbath was past,” Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome bought spices, and that they 
came to the sepulchre “very early on the first day of the week 
after the rising of the sun” (καὶ λίαν πρωὶ τῆς μιᾶς σαββάτων. . . 
ἀνατείλαντος τοῦ ἡλίου). The third Synoptist states that the women 
who came with Jesus from Galilee came to the sepulchre, but he 
subsequently more definitely names them: “Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and the other women 
with them,” ’—a larger number of women,—and they came “upon 

‘the first day of the week at early dawn” (Τῇ δὲ μιᾷ τῶν σαββάτων 


1 Olshausen, to obviate the difficulty of supposing that the Sanhedrin did all 
this, supposes that Caiaphas the high priest may have been the principal agent. 
Bibl. Comm., ii. 2, p. 190 f. 

2 Hichhorn, Einl., i. p. 490 f.; Hwald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 365 ; Gfrérer, Die 
heil. Sage, i. p. 354. f.; Kern, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1834, ii. p. 100 ἢν; Keim, Jesu v. 
- Naz., iil. Ὁ. 523 ff., 556 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 139 ff.; Meyer, Ev. 
Matth., p. 607 f.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 445, n. 1; Scholten, Het Ev. n. Joh., 
p- 358 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p, 599 f.; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. Y. Isr., 
ll. p. 523; Wetsse, Die ev. Gesch. 1i. p. 343 f.; Wilcke, Der Urevangelist, 1838, p. 
640 f. Cf. De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 370 f. 

3 Mt. xxviii. 15. 4 Mt. xxviii, I. 

5 Keim. Jesu v. Nazara, iii. 552 f. 

6 Mk. xvi. 2. 7 Luke xxiii. 55, xxiv. 1, 10. 
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ὄρθρου βαθέως). The fourth Evangelist represents that Mary Mag- 
dalene only! came to the sepulchre, on the first day of the week, 
= early, while it was yet dark ” (πρωὶ σκοτίας ἔτι οὔσης).3 

The first Evangelist indubitably makes the hour at which the 
women came to the sepulchre different and much earlier than the 
others, and at the same time he represents them as witnessing 
the actual removal of the stone, which, in the other three Gos- 
pels, the women already find rolled away from the mouth of the 
sepulchre.* It will, therefore, be interesting to follow the first 
Synoptic. It is here stated : 2.“ And behold there was a great 
earthquake (σεισμὸς) : for an angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven and came and rolled away the stone and sat upon it. 2. 
His appearance was like lightning, and his rainient white as 
snow. 4. And for fear of him the keepers did shake and became 
as dead men. 5. And the angel answered and said unto the 
women : Fear ye not, for I know that ye seek Jesus, who hath 
been crucified. 6. He is not here: for he was raised (ἠγέρθη yap) 
as he said: Come, see the place where he lay. 7. And go quickly, 
and tell his disciples that he was raised (ἠγέρθη) from the dead, 
and behold he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see 
him: behold, I have told you. 8. And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear and great joy ; and ran to tell his 
disciples.”* We have here in the first place another earthquake 
and apparently, on the theory of the course of cosmical phenomena 
held during the “ Age of Miracles,” produced by the angel who 
descended to roll away the stone from the sepulchre. This earth- 
quake, like the others recorded in the first Synoptic, appears to 
be quite unknown to the other Evangelists, and no trace of it 
has been pointed out in other writings. With the appearance of 
the angel we obviously arrive upon thoroughly unhistorical 
ground. Can we believe, because this unknown writer tells us so, 
that “an angel,” causing an earthquake, actually descended and 


1 It is argued from the o/damev of xx. 2, that there were others with her, al- 
though they are not named. 2 John xx. lL. 

3 Mk, xvi. 4; Luke xxiv. 2; John xx. 1. 

4 Mt. xxviii. 2. καὶ ἐδου" ᾿δειόμος EVEVETO MEV AS® ἄγγελος yap κυ- 
ptov καταβὰς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ προσελθὼν ἀπεπύλιδεν τὸν λίθον καὶ ἐκάθητο 
ἐπάνω Quran 5. YY δὲ ἡ εἰδέα αὐτοῦ ὡς ἀστραπῇ, καὶ τὸ ἔνδυμα 
αὐτοῦ λευκὸν ὡδεὶ χιών. 4. ano δὲ TOV φόβου αὐτοῦ ἐσείσθησαν 
οἱ τηροῦντες, καὶ ἐγενήθησαν GIS VEXPOL. 5. aroxprh eis δὲ ὁ ἄγγελος 
εἶπεν ταὶς γυναῖιξιν' Μὴ φοβεῖσθε υἱμεῖς: οἵἷδα Van ὅτι Ἰησοῦν τὸν 
ἐσταυρωμένον. ζητεῖτε. 6. οὐ»ς ἔστιν ὧδε" ny Epon yap, καθὼς εἴπεν" 
δεῦτε ἴδετε τὸν “τόπον. ὅπου ἔκειτο. 7. καὶ TAXV πορευθεῖδαι εἴπατε 
τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ ὅτι ny ἕρθη ἀπὸ τῶν νεκρῶν, καὶ ἐδου προ- 
ἄγει VMAS εἰς τὴν ΤΠ αλιλαίαν, ἐπεῖ αὐτὸν ὄψεσθε. ἐδου) εἶπον υἱμῖν. 
8. καὶ αἀπελθοῦόσαι ΣΟ ΧΟ ἀπὸ τοῦ μνημείου μετὰ φόβου παὶ χαρᾶς 
μεγάλης ἔδραμον ἀπαγγεῖλαι τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ. 

5 Compare his description with Dan. x. ὁ. 1Ὁ is worthy of consideration also 
hat when Daniel is cast into the den of lions a stone is rolled upon the mouth of 
he den, and sealed with the signet of the king and his lords, vi. 17. 
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took such a part in this transaction? Upon the very commonest 
principles of evidence, the reply must be an emphatic negative. 
Every fact of science, every lesson of experience excludes such 
an assumption, and we may add that the character of the author, 
with which we are now better acquainted, as well as the course 
of the narrative itself, confirms the justice of such a conclusion. ὦ 
If the introduction of the angel be legendary, must not also his 
words be so? Proceeding, however, to examine the narrative as 
it stands, we must point out a circumstance which, it seems to us, 
may appropriately be mentioned here, and which is well worthy 
of attention. The women and the guard are present when the 
stone is rolled away from the sepulchre, but they do not witness 
the actual Resurrection. It is natural to suppose that, when the 
stone was removed, Jesus, who, it is asserted, rises with his body 
from the dead, would have come forth from the sepulchre: but 
not so; the angel only says, v. 6: “He is not here: for he was 
raised (ἠγέρθη γάρ) ;” and he merely invites the women to see the 
place where he lay. The actual resurrection is spoken of as a 
thing which had taken place before, and in any case it was not 
witnessed by any one. In the other Gospels, the resurrection has 
already occurred before any one arrives at the sepulchre; and 
the remarkable fact is, therefore, absolutely undeniable, that there 
was not, and that it is not even pretended that there was, a single 
eye-witness of the actual Resurrection. The empty grave, coupled 
with the supposed subsequent appearances of Jesus, is the only 
evidence of the Resurrection. We shall not, however, pursue 
this further at present. The removal of the stone is not followed 
by any visible result. The inmate of the sepulchre is not ob- 
served to issue from it, and yet he is not there. May we not ask 
what was the use, in this narrative, of the removal of the stone 
at all? As no one apparently came forth, the only purpose seems 
to have been to permit those from without to enter and see that 
the sepulchre was empty. Another remarkable point is that the 
angel desires the women to go quickly and inform the disciples: 
“he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him.” One 
is tempted to inquire why, as he rose from the dead in Jerusalem 
and, in spite of previous statements, the disciples are represented 
as being there also,? Jesus did not appear to them in the Holy 
City, instead of sending them some three days’ journey off to 
Galilee. At the same time, Jesus is represented by the first two 
Synoptics as saying at the last Supper, when warning the dis- 
ciples that they will all be offended at him that night and be 


1 Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 279; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 547 £.; Liicke, Das 
Ἐν. Joh., ii. p. 780 f. 
2 Luke xxiy. 33; John xx. 18 ff. 
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scattered : “ But after I shall have been raised, I will go before 
you into Galilee.”! At present we have only to call attention to 
the fact that the angel gives the order. With how much surprise, 
therefore, do we not immediately after read that, as the women 
departed quickly to tell the disciples in obedience to the angel’s 
message, v. 9: “Behold Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they 
came up to him and laid hold of his feet, and worshipped him. 
10. Then saith Jesus unto them: Be not afraid: go, tell my 
brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there they shall see 
me.” What was the use of the angel’s message since Jesus him- 
self immediately after appears and delivers the very same in- 
structions in person? This sudden and apparently unnecessary 
appearance has all the character of an afterthought. One point, 
however, is very clear: that the order to go into Galilee and the 
statement that there first Jesus is to appear to the disciples are 
unmistakable, repeated and peremptory. 

We must now turn tothe second Gospel. The women going to 
the sepulchre with spices that they might anoint the body of Jesus 
—which, according to the fourth Gospel, had already been fully em- 
balmed and, in any case, had been already since the Friday evening 
in the sepulchre—are represented as saying amongst themselves: 
“Who will roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?”’ ® 
This is a curious dramatic speculation, but very suspicious. These 
women are apparently not sufficiently acquainted with Joseph of 
Arimathzea to be aware that, as the fourth Gospel asserts, the 
body had already been embalmed, and yet they actually contem- 
plate rolling the stone away from the mouth of a sepulchre which 
was his property.t Keim has pointed out that it was a general 
rule’ that after a sepulchre had been closed in the way described 
it should not again be opened. Generally, the stone was not 
placed against the opening of the sepulchre till the third day, 

when corruption had already commenced ; but here the sepulchre 
is stated by all the Gospels to have been closed on the first day, 
and the unhesitating intention of the women to remove the stone 
is not a happy touch on the part of the second Synoptist. They 
find the stone already rolled away.® Ver. 5: “And entering into 
the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment; and they were affrighted. 6. 
And he saith unto them: Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of 
Nazareth, the crucified: he was raised (ἠγέρθη); he is not here; 


1 Mt. xxvi. 32; Mk. xiv. 28, 

2 Mt. xxviii. 9, 10. 3 Mk. xvi. 3. 

4 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 522. 5 Tb., iii. 522, anm. 1. 

6 ΜΚ. xvi. 4 The continuation: ‘‘for it was very great” (nv yap μέγας 
σφόδρα), is peculiar, but of course intended to represent the difficulty of its 
removal. 
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behold the place where they laid him. 7. But go, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you. 8. And they went out and fled 
from the sepulchre: for trembling and astonishment seized them, 
and they said nothing to any one; for they were afraid”4 In 
Matthew, the angel rolls away the stone from the sepulchre and 
sits upon it, and the women only enter to see where Jesus lay, 
upon his invitation. Here, they go in at once, and see the angel 
(“a young man ”) sitting at the right side, and are affrighted. He 
re-assures them and, as in the other narrative, says: “ he was 
raised.” He gives them the same message to his disciples and to 


Peter, who is specially named, and the second Synoptic thus fully | 


confirms the first in representing Galilee as the place where Jesus 
is to be seen by them. It is curious that the women should say 
nothing to anyone about this wonderful event, and in this the 
statements of the other Gospels are certainly not borne out. 


There is one remarkable point to be noticed, however, that, accord-- 


ing to the second Synoptist also, not only is there no eye-witness 
of the Resurrection, but the only evidence of that marvellous 
occurrence which it contains is the information of the “young 
man,” which is clearly no evidence at all. There is no appearance 
of Jesus to any one narrated, and it would seem as though the 
appearance described in Matt. xxviii. 9 f. is excluded. It is well 
known that Mark xvi. 9-20 did not form part of the original 
Gospel and is inauthentic. It is unnecessary to argue a point so 
generally admitted. The verses now appended to the Gospel are 
by a different author and are of no value as evidence. We, there- 
fore, exclude them from consideration. 

In Luke, as in the second Synoptic, the women find the stone 
removed, and here it is distinctly stated that “on entering in 
they found not the body of the Lord Jesus. 4. And it came to 
pass as they were perplexed thereabout, behold two men stood 
by them in shining garments; 5, And as they were afraid, and 
bowed their faces to the earth, they said unto them: Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? 6. He is not here, but was 
raised (ἠγέρθη); remember how he spake unto you when he was 
yet in Galilee, 7. saying, that the Son of Man must be delivered 
up into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified and the third 


1 Mk. xvi. 5: καὶ εἰδελθοῦδσαι εἰς τὸ μνημεῖον εἶδον vEaviGuoY 
καθήμενον ἐν τοῖς δεξιοῖς, περιβεβλημένον στολὴν λευκήν, καὶ ἐξε- 
θαμβηθηόαν. 6. ὁ δὲ λέγει αὐταῖς: Μὴ ἐκθαμβεῖσθε: Ἰησοῦν ζητεῖτε 
τὸν ἐσταυρωμένον" ἠγέρθη, οὐκ ἔστιν ὡδε" ἰδὲ ὁ τόπος ὁποῦ εθη- 
nav αὐτόν. 7. ἀλλὰ ὑπάγετε εἴπατε τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ Kar τῶ 
Πέτρῳ ὅτι προάγει υἱμᾶς εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν" ἐκεῖ αὐτὸν ὀψεῦθε, 
καθως εἶπεν υἱμῖν. 8. καὶ ἐξελθοῦσαι ἔφυγον ἀπὸ TOV, μνημείου. 
εἶχεν γὰρ αὐτὰς τρόμος καὶ ἔκοτασις, καὶ οὐδενὶ οὐδὲν εἴπον" 
ἐ φοβουντο yap. 
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day rise again. 8. And they remembered his words, 9. and re- 
turned from the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the 
eleven and to all the rest. . . . 11. And these words appeared 
to them as an idle tale, and they believed them not.”! The 
author of the third Gospel is not content with one angel, like the- 
first two Synoptists, but introduces “two men in shining gar- 
ments,’ who seem suddenly to stand beside the women, and in- 
stead of re-assuring them, as in the former narratives, rather 
adopt a tone of reproof (v. 5). They inform the women that 
“ Jesus was raised ;” and here again not only has no one been an 
eye-witness of the resurrection, but the women cnly hear of it. 
from the angels. There is one striking peculiarity in the above 
account. There is no mention whatever of Jesus going before- 
his disciples into Galilee to be seen of them, nor indeed of his 
being seen at all; but “Galilee” is introduced by way of a re- 
miniscence. Instead of the future, the third Synoptist substi- 
tutes the past and, as might be expected, he gives no hint of any 
appearances of Jesus to the disciples beyond the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. When the women tell the disciples what they 
have seen and heard, they do not believe them. The thief on 
the cross, according to the writer, was more advanced in his faith 
and knowledge than the Apostles. Setting aside Mat. xxviii. 9, 
10, we have hitherto no other affirmation of the Resurrection than 
the statement that the sepulchre was found empty, and the angels 
announced that Jesus was raised from the dead. 
The account of the fourth Evangelist, however, differs com- 
pcg from the narratives of all the Synoptists. According to. 
im Mary Magdalene alone comes to the sepulchre and sees the- 
stone taken away. She therefore runs and comes to Simon Peter 
and to “the other disciple whom Jesus loved,” saying: “ They 
took (ἦραν) the Lord out of the sepulchre and we know not (οὐκ 
οἴδαμεν)" where they laid (ἔθηκαν) him. 3. Peter, therefore, went 
forth and the other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 4. And 
the two ran together; and the other disciple outran Peter and 
came first to the sepulchre ; 5. and stooping down, looking in, he- 
seeth the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 6. Then 
cometh Simon Peter following him and went into the sepulchre 
and beholdeth the linen clothes lying, 7. and the napkin that was 
on his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped in one 
place by itself. 8. Then went in, therefore, the other dis- 
ciple also, who came first to the sepulchre and he saw and be-. 


1 Luke xxiv. 3—9, 11. It is unnecessary to say that v. 12 is a later interpola- 
tion. 

2 From the use of this plural, as we have already pointed out, it is argued that 
there were others with Mary who are not named. This by no means follows, but 
if it were the case the peculiarity of the narrative becomes all the more apparent. 
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lieved. 9, For as yet they knew not the scriptures, that he must 
rise again from the dead. 10. So the disciples went away to 
their own homes.”! Critics have long ago pointed out the care- 
ful way in which the actions of “the beloved disciple” and Peter 
are balanced in this narrative. If the “ other disciple ” outstrips 
Peter, and first looks into the sepulchre, Peter first actually enters; 
and if Peter first sees the careful arrangement of the linen clothes, 
the other sees and believes. The evident care with which the 
writer metes out a share to each disciple in this visit to the sepul- 
chre, of which the Synoptics seem totally ignorant, is very sug- 
gestive of artistic arrangement, and the careful details regardin 
the folding and position of the linen clothes, which has furnishe 
so much matter for apologetic reasoning, seems to us to savour 
more of studied composition than natural observation. So very 
much is passed over in complete silence which is of the very 
highest importance, that minute details like these, which might 
well be composed in the study, do not produce so much effect as 
some critics think they should do. There is some ambiguity as 
to what the disciple “ believed,” according to v. 8, when he went 
into the sepulchre ; and some understand that he simply believed 
what Mary Magdalene had told them (v. 2), whilst others hold 
that he believed in the resurrection, which, taken in connection. 
with the following verse, seems undoubtedly to be the author’s 
meaning. If the former were the reading it would be too tri- 
fling a point to be so prominently mentioned, and it would not 
accord with the contented return home of the disciples. Accept- 
ing the latter sense, it is instructive to observe the very small 
amount of evidence with which “the beloved disciple ” is content., 
He simply finds the sepulchre empty and the linen clothes lying, 
and although no one even speaks of the resurrection, no one pro- 
fesses to have been an eye-witness of it, and “as yet they know 
not the scriptures, that he must rise again from the dead,” he is | 
nevertheless said to see and believe. 

It will have been observed that as yet, although the two dis- 
ciples have both entered the sepulchre, there has been no men- 
tion whatever of angels: they certainly did not see any. In im- 
mediate continuation of the narrative, however, we learn that 
when they have gone home, Mary Magdalene, who was standing 
without at the tomb weeping, stooped down and, looking into 
the sepulchre,—where just before the disciples had seen no one,— 
she beheld “two angels in white sitting, one at the head and one 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus lay. 13. They say unto 
her: Woman, why weepesi thou? She saith unto them: Be- 
cause they took away (ἦραν) my Lord, and I know not where 


1 John xx. 2—10. 
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they laid him.”! This again is a very different representation 
and conversation from that reported in the other Gospels. Do 
we acquire any additional assurance as to the reality of the 
angels and the historical truth of their intervention from this. 
narrative? We think not. Mary Magdalene repeats to the- 
angels almost the very words she had said to the disciples, v. 2. 
Are we to suppose that “the beloved disciple,’ who saw and be- 
lieved, did not communicate his conviction to the others, and 
that Mary was left precisely in the same doubt and perplexity 
as before, without an idea that anything had happened except that 
the body had been taken away and she knew not where it had 
been laid? She appears to have seen and spoken to the angels. 
with singular composure. Their sudden appearance does not even 
seem to have surprised her. We must, however, continue the nar- 
rative, and it is well to remark the artificial maintenance, at first, 
of the tone of affected ignorance, as well as the dramatic construc- 
tion of the whole scene: v.14. “ Having said this, she turned her- 
self back and beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 
Jesus. 15. Jesus saith unto her: Woman, why weepest thou ? 
whom seekest thou? She, supposing that it was the gardener,. 
saith unto him: Sir, if thou didst bear him hence, tell me where 
thou didst lay him, and I will take him away. 16. Jesus saith unto 
her: Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew: ? 
Rabboni, which is to say, Master. 17. Jesus saith unto her: Touch 
me not (Μή μου ἅπτου); for I have not yet ascended to the Father: 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them: I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and my God and your God. 18. Mary 
Magdalene cometh announcing to the disciples that she has seen 
the Lord, and he spake these things unto her.”* To those who: 
attach weight to these narratives and consider them historical, it 
must appear astonishing that Mary, who up to the very last had 
been closely associated with Jesus, does not recognise him when he 
thus appears to her, but supposes him at first to be the gardener.. 
As part of the evidence of the Gospel, however, such a trait is of 
much importance, and must hereafter be alluded to. After a 
couple of days not know Jesus whom she had daily seen for so 
long! The interpretation of the reply of Jesus, v.17: “'Touch me 
not,’ &c., has long been a bone of contention with critics, but it 
does not sufficiently affect the inquiry upon which we are engaged 
to require discussion here. Only one point may be mentioned in 


1 John xx. 12, 13. 

2 This is the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, besides D and many 
other important MSS. 

3 John xx. 14—18. 

4 Those who desire to see some of the very conflicting opinions expressed may 
refer to: Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 908; Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 221 ff.; Hwald,. 
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passing, that if, as has been supposed in connection with Mt. xxviii. 
Ὁ, Jesus be understood to repel, as premature, the worship of 
Mary, that very passage of the first Gospel, in which there is cer- 
tainly no discouragement of worship, refutes the theory. We shall 
not say more about the construction of this dialogue, but we may 
point out that, as somany unimportant details are given through- 
-out the narrative, it is somewhat remarkable that the scene ter- 
minates so abruptly, and leaves so much untold that it would 
have been of the utmost consequence for us to know. What be- 
came of Jesus, for instance? Did he vanish suddenly ? or did he 
bid Mary farewell, and leave her like one in the flesh? Did she 
not inquire why he did not join the brethren? whither he was 
going? It is scarcely possible to tell us less than the writer has 
done ; and as it cannot be denied that such minor points as where 
the linen clothes lay, or whether Mary “turned herself back” 
(v. 14) or “ turned herself” (v. 16) merely, cannot be compared in 
interest and importance to the supposed movements and conduct 
of Jesus under such circumstances, the omission to relate the end 
of the interview, or more particular details of it, whilst those 
graphic touches are inserted, is singularly instructive. It is much 
more important to notice that here again there is no mention of 
Galilee, nor, indeed, of any intention to show himself to his dis- 
ciples anywhere, but simply the intimation sent to them: “I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father,” &c., a declaration which 


seems emphatically to exclude further “appearances,” and to ᾿ 


limit the vision of the risen Jesus to Mary Magdalene. Certainly 
this message implies in the clearest way that the ascension was 
then to take place, and the only explanation of the abrupt termi- 
nation of the scene immediately after this is said is, that, as he 
spoke, Jesus then ascended. The subsequent appearances related 
in this Gospel must, consequently, either be regarded as an after- 
thought, or as visions of Jesus after he had ascended. This de- 
mands serious attention. We shall see that after sending this 
message to his disciples he is represented as appearing to them on 
the evening of the very same day. 

According to the third Synoptic, the first appearance of Jesus 
to any one after the Resurrection was not to the women, and not 


Die johann. Schr., i. p. 417; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 435, n. 1; Gebhardt, Die 
Auferstehung Christi, 1864, p. 59f.; Gfrérer, Das Heiligthum, p. 108 f.; Godet, 
L’Ev. de St. Jean, ii. p. 646 ff. ; Hengstenberg, Ev. Johann. iii. p. 302 ff. ; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 560, anm, 1; Lange, Das Ev. Joh., p. 418 f.; Liicke, Ev. Joh., 
ii. p. 783 ff. ; Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 504 ff.; Meyer, Ev. Joh., p. 648 ff. ; 
Olshausen, Leidensgesch., p. 207 ff.; Schletermacher, Vorles., ap. Strauss, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Th., 1863 p. 397 ; Steinmeyer, Auferstehungsgesch. des Herrn, 1871, p. 79, 
anm.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 606 ; De Wette, Ev. Johann., p. 315 ff.; Weisse, Die 
ev. Gesch., 11. p. 394 ff. 
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to Mary Magdalene, but to two brethren,! who were not apostles 
at all, the name of one of whom, we are told, was Cleopas.2, The 
story of the walk to Emmaus is very dramatic and interesting, 
but it is clearly legendary.? None of the other Evangelists seems 
to know anything of it. It is difficult to suppose that Jesus 
should after his resurrection appear first of all to two unknown 
Christians in such a manner, and accompany them in such a 
journey. The particulars of the story are to the last degree 
improbable, and in its main features incredible, and it is indeed 
impossible to consider them carefully without perceiving the 
transparent inauthenticity of the narrative. The two disciples 
were going to a village called Emmaus threescore furlongs distant 
from Jerusalem, and while they are conversing Jesus joins them, 
“but their eyes were holden that they should not know him.” 
He asks the subject of their discourse, and pretends ignorance, 
which surprises them. Hearing the expression of their perplexity 
and depression, he says to them: 25. “O foolish and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets spake. 26. Was it not 
necessary that the Christ should suffer these things, and enter 
into his glory? 27. And beginning at Moses and at all the pro- 
phets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.” When they reach the village, he pretends 
to be going further (v. 28), but they constrain him to stay. 90. 
“ And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them he took the 
bread and blessed and brake and gave to them; 31. and their eyes 
were opened, and they knew him, and he vanished out of their 
sight.” Now why all this comedy ? why were their eyes holden 
that they should not know him? why pretend ignorance ? why 
make “as though he would go further?” Considering the 
nature and number of the alleged appearances of Jesus, this 
episode seems most disproportionate and inexplicable. The final 
incident completes our conviction of the unreality of the whole 
episode : after the sacramental blessing and breaking of bread, 
Jesus vanishes ina manner which removes the story from the 
domain of history. On their return to Jerusalem, the Synoptist 
adds that they find the Eleven, and are informed that “the Lord 
was raised and was seen by Simon.” Of this appearance we 
are not told anything more. 

Whilst the two disciples from Emmaus were relating these 
things to the eleven, the third Synoptist states that Jesus him- 
self stood in the midst of them: v. 37. “ But they were terrified 
and affrighted, and supposed that they saw a spirit.” The appa- 


1 Luke xxiv. 13—34. 2 Ib., verse 18. = 
3 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 545 ; Scholten, Het paulin. Ev., p. 344 ff. ; αἱ Hich- 
thal, Les Evangiles, ii. p. 313 ff. ; @frérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 360 ff. 
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rent intention is to represent a miraculous sudden entry of Jesus 
into the midst of them, just as he had vanished at Emmaus ; but, 
in order to re-assure them, Jesus is represented as saying: v. 39. 
“ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is 1 myself; handle me 
and behold, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
having. 41. And while they yet believed not for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them: Have ye here any food? 42. And 
they gave him a piece of a broiled fish! 43. And he took it and 
᾿ς did eat before them.” The care with which the writer demon- 
strates that Jesus rose again with his own body is remarkable, 
for not only does he show his hands and feet, we may suppose 
for the purpose of exhibiting the wounds made by the nails by 


which he was affixed to the cross, but he eats, and thereby proves 


himself to be still possessed of his human organism. It is appa- 
rent, however, that there is direct contradiction between this and 
the representation of his vanishing at Emmaus, and standing in 
the midst of them now. The Synoptist who is so lavish in his 
use of miraculous agency naturally sees no incongruity here. 
One or other alternative must be adopted:—If Jesus possessed 
his own body after his resurrection and could eat and be handled, 
he could not vanish; if he vanished, he could not have been thus 
corporeal. The aid of a miracle has to be invoked in order to 
reconcile the representations. We need not here criticise the 
address which he is supposed to make to the disciples.2?, But we 
must call attention to the one point that Jesus (v. 49) commands. 
the disciples to tarry in Jerusalem until they be “clothed with 
power from on high.” This completes the exclusion of all appear- 
ances in Galilee, for the narrative proceeds to say, that Jesus led 
them out towards Bethany and lifted up his hands and blessed 
them: v.51. “ And it came to pass, while blessing them, he parted 
from them, and was carried up into heaven;” whilst they 
returned to Jerusalem, where they “were continually in the 
temple” praising God. We shall return to the Ascension pre- 
sently, but, in the meantime, it is well that we should refer to 
the accounts of the other two Gospels. 

According to the fourth Gospel, on the first day of the week, 
after sending to his disciples the message regarding his Ascension, 
which we have discussed, when it was evening: xx. 19. “And 
the doors having been shut where the disciples were, for fear of 
the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them : 
Peace be unto you. 20. And having said this, he showed unto 


1 We omit καὶ ἀπὸ μελισσίου κηρίου, which is not found in the most ancient 
codices, 

2 The statement in xxiv. 44, however, is suggestive as showing how the fulfil- 
ment of the Prophets and Psalms is in the mind of the writer. We have seen 
how much this idea influenced the account of the Passion in the Gospels. 
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them both his hands and his side. The disciples, therefore, re- 
joiced when they saw the Lord. 21. So then he said to them 
again: Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent me, I also 
send you. 22. And when he said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: 23. Whosoever sins 
ye forgive they are forgiven unto them ; whosoever ye retain they 
are retained.” This appearance of Jesus to the eleven bears so 
far analogy to that in the third Gospel, which we have just ex- 
amined, that it occurs upon the same day and to the same per- 
sons. Is it probable that Jesus appeared twice upon the same 
evening to the eleven disciples ? The account in the fourth Gospel 
itself confirms the only reasonable reply: that he did not do so; 
but the narrative in the third Synoptic renders the matter certain. 
That appearance was the first to the eleven (xxiv. 36 f.), and he 
then conducted them towards Bethany, and ascended into heaven 
(v. 50 f.) How then, we may inquire, could two accounts of the 
same event differ so fundamentally? It is absolutely certain that 
both cannot be true. Is it possible to suppose that the third 
Synoptist could forget to record the extraordinary power supposed 
to have been on this occasion bestowed upon the ten Apostles to 
forgive sins and to retain them ? Is it conceivable that he would 
not relate the circumstance that Jesus breathed upon them, and 
endowed them with the Holy Ghost? Indeed, as regards the 
latter point, he seems to exclude it, v. 49, and in the Acts (ii.) 
certainly represents the descent of the Holy Spirit as taking 
place at Pentecost. On the other hand, can we suppose that the 
fourth Evangelist would have ignored the walk to Bethany and 
the solemn parting there? or the injunction to remain in Jeru- 
salem? not to mention other topics. The two episodes cannot 
be reconciled. In the fourth Gospel, instead of showing his hands 
and feet, Jesus is represented as exhibiting “ his hands and his 
side,” and that this is not accidental is most clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that Thomas, who is not present, refuses to believe 
(v. 25) unless he see and put his finger into the print of the nails» 
in his hands and put his hand into his side; and Jesus, when he 
appears again, allows him (v. 27) to put his fingers into his hands 
and his hand into his side. In the Synoptic, the wound made by 
that mythical lance is ignored and, in the fourth Gospel, the 
wounds in the feet. The omission of the whole episode of the 
leg-breaking and lance-thrust by the three Synoptics thus gains 
fresh significance. On the other hand, it may be a question 
whether, in the opinion of the fourth Evangelist, the feet of Jesus 
were nailed to the cross at all, or whether, indeed, they were so 
in fact. It was at least as common, not to say more, that the 
hands alone of those who were crucified were nailed to the cross, 
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the legs being simply bound to it by cords. Opinion is divided 
as to whether Jesus was so bound or whether the feet were like- 
wise nailed, but the point is not important to our examination 
and need not be discussed, although it has considerable interest 
in connection with the theory that death did not actually ensue 
on the cross, but that, having fainted through weakness, Jesus, 
being taken down after so unusually short a time on the cross, 
subsequently recovered. There is no final evidence upon the point. 
None of the explanations offered by apologists remove the con- 
tradiction between the statement that Jesus bestowed the Holy 
Spirit upon this occasion and that of the third Synoptic and Acts. 
There is, however, a curious point to notice in connection with 
this: Thomas is said to have been absent upon this occasion, and 
the representation, therefore, is that the Holy Spirit was only be- 
stowed upon ten of the Apostles. Was Thomas excluded? Was 
he thus punished for his unbelief? Are we to suppose that an 
opportunity to bestow the Holy Spirit was selected when one of 
the Apostles was not present 71 We have, however, somewhat 
anticipated the narrative (xx. 24 ff.), which relates that upon the 
occasion above discussed Thomas, one of the Twelve, was not 
present, and hearing from the rest that they had seen the Lord, 
he declares that he will not believe without palpable proof by 
touching his wounds. The Evangelist continues: v. 26. “And 
after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas was 
with them. Jesus cometh, the doors having been shut (τῶν θυρῶν 
κεκλεισμένων), and stood in the midst and said: Peace be unto you. 
27. Then saith he to Thomas: Reach hither thy finger and behold 
my hands; and reach hither thy hand and put it into my side, 
and be not unbelieving but believing. 28. Thomas answered and 
said unto him: My Lord and my God. 29. Jesussaith unto him: 
Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed.” The third Synoptic 
gives evidence that the risen Jesus is not incorporeal by 
estating that he not only permitted himself to be handled, but 
actually ate food in their presence. The fourth Evangelist attains 
the same result in a more artistic manner through the doubts of 
Thomas, but in allowing him actually to put his finger into the 
prints of the nails in his hands, and his hand into the wound in 
his side, he asserts that Jesus rose with the same body as that 
which had hung on the cross. He, too, however, whilst doing 
this, actually endows him with the attribute of incorporeality ; 
for, upon both of the occasions which we are discussing, the 
statement is markedly made that, when Jesus came and stood in 
the midst, the doors were shut where the disciples were. It can 
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scarcely be doubted that the intention of the writer is to repre- 
sent a miraculous entry... We are asked, however, to believe that 
when Thomas had convinced himself that it was indeed Jesus in 
the flesh who stood before him, he went to the opposite extreme 
of belief and said to Jesus: (καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῳ) “My Lord and my 
God!” In representing that Jesus, even before the Ascension, 
was addressed as “God” by one of the Twelve, the Evangelist 
commits one of those anachronisms with which we are familiar, 
in another shape, in the works of great painters, who depict pious 
bishops of their own time as actors in the scenes of the Passion. 
These touches, however, betray the hand of the artist, and remove 
the account from the domain of sober history. In the message 
sent by Jesus to his disciples he spoke of ascending “ to your God 
and my God,” but the Evangelist at the close of his Gospel strikes 
the same note as that upon which he commenced his philogophi- 
eal prelude. We shall only add one further remark regarding 
this episode, and it is the repetition of one already made. It is 
much to be regretted that the writer does not inform us how these 
interviews of Jesus with hisdisciples terminated. Weare told of his 
entry, but not of his mode of departure. Did he vanish suddenly ? 
Did he depart like other men? Then, it would be important to 
know where Jesus abode during the interval of eight days. Did 
he ascend to heaven after each appearance ? or did he remain on 
earth ? Why did he not consort as before with his disciples ? 
These are not jeering questions, but: serious indications of the 
scantiness of the information given by the Evangelists, which is 
not compensated by some trifling detail of no value occasionally 
inserted to heighten the reality of a narrative. This is the last 
appearance of Jesus related in the fourth Gospel; for the char- 
acter of ch. xxi. is too doubtful? to permit it to rank with the 
Gospel. The appearance of Jesus therein related is in fact more 
palpably legendary than the others. It will be observed that in 
‘this Gospel, as in the third Synoptic, the appearances of Jesus 
are confined to Jerusalem and exclude Galilee. These two Gos- 
pels are, therefore, clearly in contradiction with the statement of 
the first two Synoptics.? 

It only remains for us to refer to one more appearance of Jesus: 
that related in the first Synoptic, xxviii. 16 ff. In obedience to 
the command of Jesus, the disciples are represented as having 
gone away into Galilee, “unto the mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them.” We have not previously heard anything of this 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 909; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 587 ; Godet, 
L’Ey. de St. Jean, ii. p. 309 f.; Hengstenberg, Ev. Joh., iii. p. 309 f.; Luthardt, 
Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 509; Meyer, Ev. Joh., p. 653 f.; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Four 
Gospels, p. 360. 

2 Cf. S. R., p. 669 ff. 3 Mt. xxvill; 7.5. ME. xvi. ἡ: 
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specific appointment. The Synoptist continues: vy. 17. “And 
when they saw him they worshipped him, but some doubted. 
18. And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying: All authority 
was given to me (ἐδόθη μοι) in heaven and on earth. 19. Go ye 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
naine of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; 20. 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded — 
_ you; and lo, lam with you all the days, unto the end of the 
world.” This appearance not only is not mentioned in the other 
Gospels, but it excludes the appearances in Judeea, of which the 
writer seems to be altogether ignorant. If he knew of them, he 
practically denies them. There has been some discussion as to 
what the doubt mentioned in v. 17 refers, some critics maintain- 
ing that “some doubted” as to the propriety of worshipping 
Jesus, whilst others more correctly consider that they doubted as 
to his idea‘ity,! but we need not mention the curious apologetic 
explanations offered.? Are we to regard the mention of these 
doubts as an “inestimable proof of the candour of the Evangel- 
ists?” If so, then we may find fault with the omission to tell 
us whether, and how, those doubts were set at rest. As the 
narrative stands the doubts were not resolved. Was it pos- 
sible to doubt without good reason of the identity of one with 
whom, until a few days previously, the disciples had been in 
daily and hourly contact at least fora year,if not longer ? Doubt 
in such a case is infinitely more decisive than belief. We can 
regard the expression, however, in no other light than as a mere 
rhetorical device in a legendary narrative. The rest of the ac- 
count need have littlefurther discussion here. The extraordinary 
statement in v. 18? seems as clearly the expression of later the- 
ology as the baptismal formula in v. 19, where the doctrine of the 
Trinity is so definitely expressed. Some critics suppose that the 
Eleven were not alone upon this occasion, but that either all the 
disciples of Jesus were present, or at least the 500 brethren‘ to « 
whom Paul refers, 1 Cor. xv. 6. This mainly rests on the state- 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 305; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 445, n. 1; Meyer, 
Ev. Matth., p. 616; Scholten, Het Ev. n. Joh., p. 353. 

2 Dr. Farrar makes the following remarks on this point: ‘‘The οἱ δὲ ἐδέόδ- 
racoav of Matt. xxviii. 17, can only mean ‘ but some doubted,’—not as Wetstein 
and others take it, whether they should worship or not, but respecting the whole 
scene. All may not have stood near to Him, and even if they did, we have seen 
in four previous instances (Mt. xxviii. 17, Luke xxiv. 16, 37; John xxi. 4), that 
there was something unusual and not instantly recognizable in His resurrection 
body. Αὐ any rate, here we have another inestimable proof of the candour of the 
Evangelists, for there is nothing to be said in favour of the conjectural emenda- 
tion οὐδέ. Life of Christ, ii. 445, note 1. 

3 This is supposed to be a reference to Daniel vii. 14. 

4 Dr. Farrar, without explanation or argument, boldly asserts the presence of 
the 500. Life of Christ, ii. 445. 
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ment that “some doubted,” for it is argued that, after the two 
previous appearances to the disciples in Jerusalem mentioned by 
the other Evangelists, it is impossible that the Eleven could have 
felt doubt, and consequently that others must have been present 
who had not previously been convinced. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out the utter weakness of such an argument. It is not 
permissible, however, to patch on to this Gospel scraps cut out of 
the others. It must be clear to every unprejudiced student that 
the appearances of Jesus narrated by the four Gospels in Galilee 
and Judzea cannot be harmonized,! and we have shown that they 
exclude each other.? The first Synoptist records (v. 10) the order 
for the disciples to go into Galilee, and with no further interrup- 
tion than the mention of the return of the discomfited guard from 
the sepulchre to the chief priest, he (v. 16) states that they went 
into Galilee, where they saw Jesus in the manner just described. 
No amount of ingenuity can insert the appearances in Jerusalem 
here without the grossest violation of all common sense. This is 
the only appearance to the Eleven recorded in Matthew. We 
must here again point out the singular omission to relate the 
manner in which this interview was ended. The episode and ° 
the Gospel, indeed, are brought to a very artistic close by the ex- 
pression, “lo, [am with you all the days unto the end of the 
world,” but we must insist that it is a very suggestive fact that 
it does not occur to these writers to state what became of Jesus, 
Surely no point could have been more full of interest than the 
manner in which Jesus here finally leaves the disciples, and is 
dismissed from the history. Thatsuch an important part of the 
narrative is omitted is in the-highest degree remarkable and sig- 
nificant. Hada formal termination to the interview been re- 
counted, it would have been subject to criticism, and by no means 
any evidence of truth; but it seems to us that the circumstance 
that it never occurred to these writers to relate the departure of 
Jesus is a very strong indication of the unreality and shadowy 
nature of the whole tradition. 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 432, 904 f.; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 432, n. 1 ; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 500 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz, iil. p. 533 ff; 
Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 262 f.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstand., p. 37 ff.; 
Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 612 ff.; Ev. Joh., p. 643, anm.; Olshausen, Leidensgesch., 

. 200 ff.; Schenkel, Bib. Lex., i. p. 292 f.; Steinmeyer, Auferstehungsgesch. ἃ. 
errn, p. 59 ff.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 292; Westcott, Int. to Study of the Gos- 
pels, 4th ed., p. 329 fff. 

2 Dean Alford, whilst admitting that it is fruitless to attempt a harmony of the 
different accounts, curiously adds: “Ὁ... . Hence the great diversity in this por- 
tion of the narrative :—and hence I believe much that is now dark might be ex- 
plained, were the facts themselves, in their order of occurrence, before us. Τὶ 
that is the case (and I am willing to believe that it will be one of our delightful 
employments hereafter, to trace the true harmony of the Holy Gospels, under His 
teaching of whom they are the record), we must be content to walk by faith, and 
not by sight.” Gk. Test., on John xx. 1—29, i. p, 905. 
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We are thus brought to consider the account of the Ascension, 
which is at least given by one Evangelist. In the appendix to 
the second Gospel, as if the later writer felt the omission and de- 
sired to complete the narrative, it is vaguely stated: xvi. 19. 
“So then after the Lord spake unto them he was taken 
up into heaven and sat on the right hand of God.”! The 
writer, however, omits to state how he was taken up into heaven; 
and sitting “at the right hand of God” is an act and position 
which those who assert the “ Personality of God” may possibly 
understand, but which we venture to think betrays that the 
account is a mere theological figment. The third Synoptist, 
however, as we have incidentally shown, gives an account of the 
Ascension. Jesus having, according to the narrative in xxiv. 
50 ff., led the disciples out to Bethany, lifted up his hands and 
blessed them: v. 51. “ And it came to pass while blessing them 


he parted from them, and was carried up into heayen.”? The 


whole of the appearances narrated in the third Synoptic, there- 
fore, and the Ascension are thus said to occur on the same day as 
the Resurrection.’ In Matthew there is a different representation 
made, for the time consumed in the journey of the disciples to 
Galilee obviously throws back the Ascension to a later date. In 
Mark, there is no appearance at all recorded, but the command 
to the disciples to go into Galilee confirms the first Synoptic. In 
the fourth Gospel, Jesus revisits the eleven a second time after 
eight days; and, therefore, the Ascension is here necessarily 
later still. In neither of these Gospels, however, is there any 
account of an Ascension at all. We may here point out that 
there is no mention of the Ascension in any of the genuine writ- 
ings of Paul, and it would appear that the theory of a bodily 
ascension, in any shape, did not form part of the oldest Christian 
tradition.t The growth of the legend of the Ascension is appa- 
rent in the circumstance that the Author of the third Gospel 
follows a second tradition regarding that event when composing 


ἘΣ Pa. ΟΣ, 1. 
2 The last phrase: ‘‘and was carried up into heaven,” καὶ ἀνεφέρετο εἰς 
τὸν οὐρανόν, is suspected by Griesbach, and omitted by Tischendorf, and pro- 


nounced inauthentic by some critics. The words are not found in the Sinaitic . 


Codex and D, but are in the great majority of the oldest MSS., including the 
Alexandrian, and Vatican, C, F, H, K, L, M, 5, U, V, &c., &c. The preponder- 
ance of authority is greatly in their favour. Compare also Acts i. 2. 

_ 8 Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 93; @frorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 373; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 5389; Meyer, Ev. Mark τι. Luk. 5te Aufl, p. 609, anm., p. 611 
ff. ; Réville, La Résurrection de Jésus-Christ, 1869, p. 9 f.; Scholten, Het Ey. π. 


Joh., p. 357 ἢ. ; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 292, 614; Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p, 95 ; 


Weisse, Die Ev. Gesch., ii. p. 415. Of. de Wette, Ev. Luc. ἃ. Mare., p. 167. 

4 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 97 ff.; Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 373 ff. ; 
Hase, Leb. Jesu, p. 281 f. ; Keem, Der geschichtl. Christus, 1866, p, 131 ; Meyer, 
Ev. Mark. u. Luk., p. 614; Scholten, Het Ev. Joh., p. 361 ἢ, 
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Acts.1 Whether he thought a fuller and more detailed account 
desirable, or it seemed necessary to prolong the period during 
which Jesus remained on earth after his Resurrection, and to 
multiply his appearances, it is impossible to say, but the fact is 
that he does so. He states in his second work: that to the 
Apostles Jesus “presented himself alive after he suffered by 
many proofs, appearing (ὀπτανόμενος) to them during forty days, 
and speaking of the things concerning the Kingdom of God.” It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that the period of forty days is sug- 
gested by the Old Testament? and the Hebrew use of that num- 
ber, of which indeed we already find examples in the New 
Testament in the forty days’ temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness,’ and his fasting forty days and forty nights* Why Jesus 
remained on earth this typical period we are not told,> but the 
representation evidently is of much more prolonged and continu- 
ous intercourse with his disciples than any statements in the 
Gospels have led us to suppose, or than the declaration of Paul 
renders in the least degree probable. If indeed the account in 
Acts were true, the numbered appearances recited by Paul show 
singular ignorance of the phenomena of the Resurrection. We 
need not discuss the particulars of the last interview with the 
Apostles, (i. 4 ff) although they are singular enough, and are 
indeed elsewhere referred to, but at once proceed to the final 
occurrences : v. 9. “ And when he had spoken these things, while 
they are looking he was lifted up; and a cloud received him out 
of their sight. 10. And as they were gazing steadfastly into the 
heaven as he went, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel; 11. which also said: Men of Galilee (ἄνδρες Γαλιλαῖοι), 
why stand ye looking into the heaven? This Jesus, who was 
taken up from you into the heaven, shall come in like manner as 
ye saw him going into the heaven. 12. Then returned they 
into Jerusalem,” &c. A definite statement is here made of the 
mode in which Jesus finally ascended into heaven, and it pre- 
sents some of the incongruities which might have been expected. 
The bodily Ascension up the sky in a cloud, apart from the mira- 
culous nature of such an occurrence, seems singularly to localize 
“Heaven,” and to present views of cosmical and celestial pheno- 
mena, suitable certainly to the age of the writer, but scarcely 
endorsed by modern science. The sudden appearance of the 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 539, 613, anm. 3; Meyer, Ev. Mark. u. Luk,, p. 
‘612 ff. ; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 615. 

2 Keim, Jesu. v. Naz., iii. p. 539 f. ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette Apg., p. Sf. 
Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 12 f.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu Krit. bearb. 4te Aufi., ii. p. 
659 ; cf. i. p. 450. 

3 Mark i. 13; Luke iv. 2. 4 Mt. iv. 2. ; 

5 The testimony of the Epistle of Barnabas (c. xv.) does not agree with this, 
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“two men in white apparel,’ the usual description of angels, is 


altogether in the style of the Author of Acts, but does it increase 


the credibility of the story? It is curious that the angels open” 


their address to the Apostles in the same form as almost every 
other speaker in this book. They adopt a style of thought and 
expression very suspiciously like that of the Author. One might 
ask, indeed, why such an angelic interposition should have taken 
place? for its utility is not apparent, and in the short sentence 
recorded nothing which is new is embodied. No surprise is 
expressed at the appearance of the angels, and nothing is said of 
their disappearance. They are introduced like the chorus of a 
Greek play, and are left unceremoniously, with an indifference 
which betrays complete familiarity with supernatural agency. 
Can there be any doubt that the whole episode is legendary # 


It may not seem inappropriate to mention‘here that the idea 


of a bodily ascension does not originate with the Author of the 
third Synoptic and Acts, nor is it peculiar to Christianity. The 
translation of Enoch? had long been chronicled in the sacred 
books; and the ascent of Elijah* in his whirlwind and chariot of 
fire before the eyes of Elisha was another well-known instance. 
The vision of Daniel (vii. 13), of one like the “Son of man” 
coming with the clouds of heaven, might well have suggested 
the manner of his departure, but another mode has been sug- 
gested. The Author of Acts was, we maintain, well acquainted 
with the works of Josephus. We know that the prophet like unto 
Moses was a favourite representation in Acts of the Christ. Now 
in. the account which Josephus gives of the end of Moses, he states 
that, although he wrote in the holy books that he died lest they 
should say that he went to God, this was not really his end. After 


reaching the mountain Abarim he dismissed the senate; and as’ 


he was about to embrace Eleazar, the high priest, and Joshua, “a 
cloud suddenly having stood over him he disappeared in a certain 
. valley.”® This, however, we merely mention in passing. 


Our earlier examination of the evidence for the origin and 
authorship of the historical books of the New Testament very 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 539 f.; Meyer, Ev. Mark, u. Luk., p. 614; Apg. p. ° 


32 f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette Apg., 7 ff.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu Kr. bearb., 11, p. 
658 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 76 ff. 

2 Gen. v. 24; Ecclesiasticus xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Heb. xi. 5. 

3 2 Kings ii. 11; Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 9, 11. 

4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 618. 

5... . vépovs αἰφνίδιον ὑπὲρ αἱ τιν στάντος ἀφανίζεται HATA 
τινος φάραγγος. Antiq. Jud. iv. 8, 8 48. 
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clearly demonstrated that the testimony of these works for mira- 
cles and the reality of Divine Revelation, whatever that testimony 
might seem to be, could not be considered of any real value. We 
have now examined the accounts which the four Evangelists actu- 
ally give of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, and there 
ean be no hesitation in stating as the result that, as might have 
been expected from works of such uncertain character, these nar- 
ratives must be pronounced mere legends, embodying vague and 
wholly unattested tradition. As evidence for such stupendous 
miracles, they are absolutely of no value. No reliance can be 
placed on a single detail of their story. The aim of the writers 
has obviously been to make their narrative of the various appear- 
ances of Jesus as convincing as possible,| and they have freely 
inserted any details which seemed to them calculated to give them 
impressiveness, force, and verisimilitude. A recent apologetic 
writer has said: “Any one who will attentively read side by side 
the narratives of these appearances on the first day of the resur- 
rection, will see that they have only been preserved for us in 
general, interblended and scattered notices (see Matt. xxviii. 16; 
Luke xxiv. 34; Acts i. 3), which, in strict exactness render it 
- impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to produce from. 
them a certain narrative of the order of events. The lacune, the 
compressions, the variations, the actual differences, the subjectivity 
of the narrators as affected by spiritual revelations, render all har- 
monies at the best uncertain.”* Passing over without comment, 
the strange phrase in'this passage which we have italicised, and 
which seems to claim divine inspiration for the writers, it must 
be obvious to any one who has carefully read the preceding pages. 
that this is an exceedingly moderate description of the wild state- 
ments and irreconcilable contradictions of the different narratives 
we have examined. But such as it is, with all the glaring incon- 
sistencies and impossibilities of the accounts even thus subdued, 
is it possible for any one who has formed even a faint, idea of the 
extraordinary nature of the allegations which have to be attested,. 
to consider such documents really evidence for the Resurrection 
and bodily Ascension? The usual pleas which are advanced in mi- 
tigation of judgment against the Gospels for these characteristics 
are of no avail. It may be easy to excuse the writers for their 
mutual contradictions, but the pleas themselves are an admission 
of the shortcomings which render their evidence valueless. “The 
differences of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists,” * 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. 542. 

2 Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. 432, n. 1. ; : 

3 ‘* Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity and insight, points out the 
differences of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists. St. Matthew 
dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory of the Resurrection ; St. Mark, both in 
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may be fancifully set forth, or peer imagined, but no “ pur- 
pose” can transform discordant and untrustworthy narratives 
into evidence for miracles. Unless the prologue to the third 
Gospel be considered a condemnation of any of the other Synop- 
tics which may have existed before it, none of the Evangelists 
makes the smallest reference to any of his brethren or their 
works. Each Gospel tacitly professes to be a perfectly independent 
work, giving the history of Jesus, or at least of the active part of 
his life, and of his death and Resurrection. The apologetic theory, 
derived from the Fathers, that the Evangelists designed to com- 
plete and supplement each other, is totally untenable. Hach 
work was evidently intended to be complete in itself; but when 
we consider that much the greater part of the contents of each of 
the Synoptics is common to the three, frequently with almost 
literal agreement, and generally without sufficient alteration to 
conceal community of source or use of each other, the poverty of 
Christian tradition becomes painfully evident. We have already 
pointed out the fundamental difference between the fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics. In no part of the history does greater contra- 
diction and disagreement between the three Synoptics themselves, 
and likewise between them and the fourth Gospel exist, than in 
the account of the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension. It is 
impossible to examine the four narratives carefully without feel- 
ing that here tradition, for natural reasons, has been more than 
usually wavering and insecure. Each writer differs essentially 
from the rest, and the various narratives not only disagree but 
exclude each other. The third Synoptist, in the course of some 
years, even contradicts himself. The phenomena which are related, 
in fact, were too subjective and unsubstantial for sober and 
consistent narrative, and free play was allowed for pious imagi~ 
nation to frame details by the aid of supposed Messianic utter- 
ances of the Prophets and Psalmists of Israel. Such a miracle 
as the Resurrection, startling as it is in our estimation, was 


the original part and in the addition (Mark xvi. 9—20) insists upon.it as ὦ fact ; 
St. Luke, as a spiritual necessity ; St. John, as a touchstone of character. (/ntrod. 
310—315.)” Farrar, Ib., ii. 432, n. 1. Dr. Westcott says: ‘* The various narra- 
tives of the Resurrection place the fragmentariness of the Gospel in the clearest 
light. They contain difficulties which it is impossible to explain with certainty, 
but there is no less an intelligible fitness and purpose in the details peculiar to 
each account, . - It is necessary to repeat these obvious remarks, because 
the records of the Resurrection have given occasion to some of the worst examples 
of that kind of criticism from which the other parts of the Gospels have suffered, 

though not in an equal degree. It is tacitly assumed that we are in possession of 
all the circumstances of the event, and thus, on the one hand differences are urged 
as fatal, and on the other elabor ate attempts are made to show that the details 
given can be forced into the semblance of a complete and connected narrative. The 
true critic will pause before he admits either extreme.” Int, to the Study of the 
Gospels, 4th ed., p. 329, 331. 
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common-place enough in the view of these writers. We need 
not go back to discuss the story of the widow’s son restored to 
life by Elijah,! nor that of the dead man who revived on touch- 
ing the bones of Elisha.? The raising from the dead of the son of 
the widow of Nain* did not apparently produce much effect at 
the time, and only one of the Evangelists seems to have thought 
it worth while to preserve the narrative. The case of Jairus’ 
daughter,t whatever it was, is regarded as a resurrection of the © 
dead and is related by two of the Synoptists ; but the raising of 
Lazarus is only recorded by the fourth Evangelist. The famili- 
arity of the age with the idea of the resurrection of the dead, 
however, according to the Synoptists, is illustrated by the repre- 
sentation which they give of the effect produced by the fame of 
Jesus upon Herod and others. We are told by the first Synoptist 
that Herod said unto his servants: “This is John the Baptist ; 
he was raised from the dead ; and therefore the powers work in 
him.” The second Synoptist repeats the same statement, but 
adds: “But others said that it is Elijah ; and others said that it 
is a prophet like one of the prophets.” The statement of the 
third Synoptist is somewhat different. He says: “ Now Herod 
the tetrarch heard all that was occurring: and he was perplexed 
because it was said by some that John was raised from the dead, 
and by some that Elijah appeared, and by others that one of the 
_ old prophets rose up. And Herod said: John I beheaded, but 
who is this of whom I hear such things,.and he sought to see 
him.”? The three Synoptists substantially report the same thing; . 
the close verbal agreement of the first two being an example of 
the community of matter of which we have just spoken. The 
variations are instructive as showing the process by which each 
writer made the original form his own. Are we to assume that 
these things were really said ? Or must we conclude that the say- 
ings are simply the creation of later tradition? In the latter 
case, we see how unreal and legendary are the Gospels. In the 
former case, we learn how common was the belief in a bodily re- 
surrection. How could it seem so strange to the Apostles that 


11 Kings xvii. 17 ff. 22 Kings xiii. 21. 

3 Luke vii. 1] ff. 4 Mk. v. 35 ff.: Luke viii. 49 ff. 

5 καὶ ermev τοῖς παιδὶν αὐτου, Οὗτός ἐότιν Ἰωάννης ὁ ,βαπτιόστης" 
αὐτὸς ἠγέρθη ἀπὸ τῶν νερῶν, nai διὰ τοῦτο αἱ δυναμεις ἔνερ- 
γοῦσιν ἐν αὐτῷ. Mt. xiv. 2; cf, Mk. vi. 14. : 3 

6 ἄλλοι δὲ ἔλεγον ὅτι Ἡλίας ἐστίν: ἄλλοι δὲ ἔλεγον ὅτι προφη- 
INS, ὡς εἷς τῶν προφητῶν. Mk. vi. 15. ς Ὶ 

1. Ἤκουδεν δὲ ‘Hpwdys ὁ τετράρχης τὰ γιγόμενα πάντα, καὶ 
διηπόρει 61a τὸ λέγεσθαὶ υἱπὸ τινῶν ὅτι Ἰωάννης ἡγέρθη én VEX- 
ρῶν, 8. υἱπό τινῶν δὲ ὅτι Ἡλίας ἐφάνη, ἄλλων δὲ ort προφητηϑ9 
τις τῶν ὠρχαίων ἀνέστη. 9. εἶπεν δὲ Ἡρωδης. Ιωάννην ty@ ἄπε- 
κεφάλισα' τίς δὲ ἐστιν οὗτος περὶ OV ἐγὼ ἀκούω τοιαῦτα 3, καὶ 
ἐζήτει ἰδεῖν αὐτόν. Luke ix. 7—9. 
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Jesus should rise again, when the idea that John the Baptist or 
one of the old prophets had risen from the dead was so readily 
accepted by Herod and others ? How could they so totally mis- 
understand all that the chief priests, according to the first Synop- 
tic, so well understood of the teaching of Jesus on the subject of 
his resurrection, since the world had already become so familiar 
with the idea and the fact ? Then that episode of the Transfigura- 
tion must have occurred to every one, when Jesus took with him 
_ Peter and James and John into a high mountain apart, “and he 
was transfigured before them ; and his face did shine as the sun, 


and his raiment became white as the light. And behold, there 
was seen (ὥφθη) by them Moses and Elijah talking with him ;” 
and then “a bright cloud overshadowed them” and “a voice came — 


out of the cloud: This is my beloved son,” &c. “And when the 
disciples heard they fell on their face and were sore afraid.”! The 
third Synoptist even knows the subject of their conversation : 
“They were speaking of his decease which he was about to fulfil 
in Jerusalem.” This is related by all as an objective occurrence. ὃ 
Are we toaccept it as such? Then how is it possible that the 
disciples could be so obtuse and incredulous as they subsequently 
showed themselves to be regarding the person of Jesus, and his 
resurrection ? How could the announcement to the women by 
the angels of that event seem to them as an idle tale, which they 
did not believe ?# Here were Moses and Elijah before them, and 
_in Jesus, we are told, they recognised one greater than Moses and 
Elijah. The miracle of the Resurrection was here again antici- 
pated and made palpable to them. Are we to regard the Trans- 
figuration as a subjective vision? Then why not equally so the 
appearances of Jesus after his passion? We can regard the 
Transfiguration, however, as nothing more than an allegory with- 
out either objective or subjective reality. Into this at present 
we cannot further go. It is sufficient to repeat that our examin- 
ation has shown the Gospels to possess no value as evidence for 
the Resurrection and Ascension. The account of these events 
cannot be regarded as history. 


1 Mt. xvii. 1 ff.; cf. Mk. ix, 2 ff.; Luke ix. 28 ff. Nothing could be more in- 
structive than a careful comparison of the three narratives of this occurrence and 
of the curious divergences and amplifications of a common original introduced by 
successive editors. 

2 Luke ix. 31. 

3 We need not here speak of the use of the verb dpa. 

4 Luke xxiv. 11. 
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. CHAPTER IIL. 
THE EVIDENCE OF PAUL. 


WE may now proceed to examine the evidence of Paul. “On one 
occasion,’ it is affirmed in a passage already quoted, “he gives a 
very circumstantial account of the testimony upon which the be- 
lief in the Resurrection rested (1 Cor. xv. 4—8).”! This account 
is as follows: 1 Cor. xv. 3. “ For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, 4. and that he was buried, and that he has 
been raised (ἐγήγερται) the third day according to the Scriptures, 
5. and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the Twelve. 6. After 
that, he was seen by above five hundred brethren at once, (ἐφάπαξ), 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. 7. After that, he was seen by James; then by all 
the Apostles. 8. And last of all he was seen by me also as the 
one born out of due time.”? Can this be considered a “very cir- 
cumstantial account” ? It may be exceedingly unreasonable, but 
we must at once acknowledge that we are not satisfied. The 
testimony upon which the belief in the Resurrection rests com- 
prised in a dozen lines! for we may so far anticipate as to say 
that this can scarcely be regarded as a reswmé of evidence which 
we can find elsewhere. We shall presently point out.a few cir- 
cumstances which it might be useful to know. 

The Apostle states in this passage that the doctrines which he 
had delivered to the Corinthians he had himself “received.” He 
does not pretend to teach them from his own knowledge, and the 
question naturally arises: From whom did he “ receive” them ? 
Formerly, divines generally taught that Paul received these doc- 
trines by revelation, and up to recent times apologists have con- 
tinued to hold this view, even when admitting the subsidiary use 


1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 12. 

21 Cor, xv. 3. παρέδωκα γὰρ υἱμῖν ἐν πρώτοις, ὃ καὶ παρέλαβον, 
ὅτι Χριδτὸς ἀπέθανεν Vain τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν κατὰ τὰς γραφάς, 
4. καὶ ὅτι ἐτάφη, καὶ ὅτι ἐγήγερται τῇ ἡμέρα THY τρίτῃ κατὰ τὰς 
γραφάς, 5. καὶ ὅτι > Fe Κηφᾷ, εἶτα τοῖς δώδεκα. 6. ἔπειτα ὠφθη 
ἐπάνω πεντακοσίοις ἀδελφοῖς ἐφάπαξ, ἐξ ὧν οἱ πλείονες μένουσιν, 
ἕως ἄρτι, τινὲς δὲ ἐκοιμήθησαν. 1. ἔπειτα ὥφθη Ἰακώβῳ, ἑπειτα 
τοῖς ἀποστόλοις πᾶσιν. 8. ἔόχατον δὲ πάντων ὡόπερεὶ τῷ ἐπτρώ- 


ματι ὥφθη καμοί. 
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of tradition If this claim were seriously made, the statements 
of the Apostle, so far as our inquiry is concerned, would certainly 
not gain in value, for it is obvious that Revelation could not be 
admitted to prove Revelation. It is quite true that Paul himself 
professed to have received his Gospel not from men, but from God 
by direct revelation, and we shall hereafter have to consider this 
point and the inferences to be drawn from such pretensions. At 
_ present the argument need not be complicated by any such sup- 
position, for certainly Paul does not here advance any such claim 
himself, and apologetic and other critics agree in declaring the 
source of his statements to be natural historical tradition.? The 
points which he delivered and which he had also received are 
three in number: (1) that Christ died for our sins; (2) that he 
was buried; and (3) that he has been raised the third day. In 
strictness the καὶ ὅτε might oblige us to include, “and that he ap- 
peared to Cephas, then to the Twelve,” after which the construc- | 
tion of the sentence is changed. It is not necessary to press this, | 
however, and it is better for the present to separate the dogmatic : 
statements from those which are more properly evidential. It 
will be observed that, although the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion are here taught as “received,” evidence only of one point is 
offered: that Jesus “was seen by” certain persons. We have 
already pointed out that the Gospels do not pretend that any one 
was an eye-witness of the Resurrection itself, and it is important 
to notice that Paul, the earliest and most reliable witness pro- 
duced, entirely passes over the event itself, and relies solely on 
the fact that Jesus was supposed to have been seen by certain 
persons to prove that he died, was buried, and had actually risen 
the third day. The only inference which we here wish to draw 
from this is, that the alleged appearances are thus obviously 
separated from the death and burial by a distinct gulf. A dead 
body, it is stated, or one believed to be dead, is laid in a sepul- 
chre: after a certain time, it is alleged that the dead person has 
been seen alaye. Supposing the first statement to be correct, the 
second, being in itself, according to all our experience, utterly in- 
credible, leaves further a serious gap in the continuity of evidence. 
What occurred in the interval between the burial and the sup- 
posed apparition? If it be asserted—as in the Gospels it is— 
that, before the apparition, the sepulchre was found empty and 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 602; Bisping, Erkl. 1 Br. an die Kor. 2te Aufi., p. 
264; Maier, 1 Br. an die Kor., 1857,p. 336 ; Neander, Br. an die Cor., 1859, p. 
239; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iii. 2te Aufl., p. 733 f.; Osiander, 1 Br. an die Kor., 
1847, p. 676 f.; Ruckert, 1 Br. an die Kor., 1836, p. 389. 

2 Ewald, Sendschr. ἃ. Ap. Paulus, p. 207 f.; He fmann, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 
il, 2, p. 348; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 546; Meyer, 1 Br. an die Kor., 5te Aufl, 
Ῥ. 414; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, iv. p. 201. Cf, Rickert, 1 Br. Kor., p. 389. 
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the body gone, not only may it be replied that this very cireum- 
stance may have assisted in producing a subjective vision, but 
that,im so far as the disappearance of the body is connected with 
the appearance of the person apparently alive, the fact has no 
evidential value. The person supposed to be dead, for instance, 
may actually not have been so, but have revived; for, although 
we have no intention ourselves of adopting this explanation of 
the Resurrection, it is, as an alternative, certainly preferable to 
belief in the miracle. Or, in the interval, the body may have 
been removed from a temporary to a permanent resting place 
unknown to those who are surprised to find the body gone ;— 
and in the Gospels the conflicting accounts of the embalming and 
hasty burial, as we have seen, would fully permit of such an ar- 
gument if we relied at all on those narratives. Many other means 
of accounting for the absence of the body might be advanced, 
any one of which, in the actual default of testimony to the con- 
trary, would be irrefutable. The mere surprise of finding a grave 
empty which was supposed to contain a body betrays a blank in 
the knowledge of the persons, which can only be naturally filled 
up. This gap, at least, would not have existed had the supposed 
resurrection occurred in the presence of those by whom it is as- 
serted Jesus “was seen.” As it is, no evidence whatever is 
offered that Jesus really died; no evidence that the sepulchre 
was even found empty ; no evidence that the dead body actually 
arose and became alive again; but skipping over the interme- 
diate steps, the only evidence produced is the statement that, 
being supposed to be dead, he is said to have been seen by cer- 
tain persons. 

There is a peculiarity in the statement to which we must now 
refer. The words, “according to the Scriptures” (κατὰ τὰς γραφάς) 
are twice introduced into the brief recapitulation of the teaching 
which Paul had received and delivered: (1) “That Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures,” and (3) “that he has 
been raised the third day according to the Scriptures.” It is 
evident that mere historical tradition has only to do with the 
fact “that Christ died,” and that the object: “for our sins,” is a 
dogmatic addition. The Scriptures certainly supply the dogma. 
In the second point, the appeal to Scripture is curious, and so far 
important as indicating that the resurrection on the third day 
was supposed to be a fulfilment of prophecy ; and we have thus 
an indication, regarding which we must hereafter speak, of the 
manner in which the belief probably originated. The double re- 


1 The curious account in Matthew xxviii. 1 ff., of the earthquake and rolling 
away of the stone by an angel in the presence of the women, who nevertheless 
saw no resurrection, will not be forgotten. 
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ference to the Scriptures is peculiarly marked, and we have 
already more than once had occasion to point out that the narra- 
tives of the Gospels betray the very strong and constant influence 
of parts of the Old Testament supposed to relate to the Messiah. 
It cannot, we think, be doubted by any independent critic, that 
the details of these narratives were to a large extent traced from 
those prophecies. It is in the highest degree natural to suppose 
that the early Christians, once accepting the idea of a suffering . 
Messiah, should, in the absence of positive or minute know- 
ledge, assume that prophecies which they believed to have 
reference to him should actually have been fulfilled, and that in 
fact the occurrences corresponded minutely with the prophe- 
cies. Too little is known of what really took place, and it is 
probable that Christian tradition generally was moulded from 
foregone conclusions. Now, what were the “ Scriptures,” accord- 
ing to which “ Christ died for our sins,” and “ has been raised the 
third day?” The passages which are generally referred to, and 
which Paul most probably had in view, are well known: as re- 
gards the death for our sins,—Isaiah liii., Ps. xxii. and lxix. ; and 
for the resurrection,—Ps. xvi. 10, and Hosea vi.2. Now we have 
already pointed out that historical criticism has shown that the 
first four passages just indicated are not Messianic prophecies at | 
allt and we may. repeat that the idea of a suffering Messiah was | 
wholly foreign to the Jewish prophets and people. The Messiah | 
“ crucified,” as Paul himself bears witness, was “ to Jews a stumbl- 
ing block,” 5 and modern criticism has clearly established that the 

parts of Scripture by which the early Christians endeavoured to ἶ 
show that such a Messiah had been foretold can only be applied ] 
by a perversion of the original signification. In the case of the. 4 
passages supposed to foretell the Resurrection, the misapplication 
is particularly flagrant. We have already discussed the use of 
. Ps. xvi. 10, which in Acts? is put into the mouth of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and shown that the proof passage rests upon a 
mistranslation of the original in the Septuagint.t Any reader 
who will refer to Hosea vi. 2 will see that the passage in no way 
applies to the Messiah,> although undoubtedly it has influenced 
the formation of the doctrine of the Resurrection. The “sign of 
the prophet Jonah,” which in Mt. xii. 40 is put into the mouth of 
Jesus is another passage used with equal incorrectness, and a 
glimpse of the manner in which Christian tradition took shape, 


1 See references p. 999, notes 1, 2, p. 1000, notes 1, 2, and p. 778 f., and p. 763, 
note 1. 

2 1 Cor, i. 23. 3 ii, 25 ff., xiii. 35 ff. 4 p. 82. 

5 Kuenen, De Profeten en de Profetic onder Israél, 1875, ii. 293. Compare, 
generally, the excellent chapters on the N. T. and Old Test. prophecy, pp. 199— 
318. 
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and the Gospels were composed, may be obtained by comparing 
with the passage in the first Synoptic the parallel in the third 
(xi. 29—31).1 We shall have more to say presently regarding the 
resurrection “on the third day.” | 

We may now proceed to examine the so-called “ very circum- 
stantial account of the testimony on which the belief in the Re- 
surrection rested.” “ And that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
Twelve. After that he was seen by above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen by James, then 
by all the Apostles, and last of all he was seen by me also.” 2 
There can be no doubt, we think, from the terms in which this 
statement is made, that Paul intended to give the appearances in 
chronological order.2 It would likewise be a fair inference that 
he intended to mention all the appearances of which he was 
aware. So far, the account may possibly merit the epithet “ cir- 
cumstantial,” but in all other respects it is scarcely possible to 
conceive any statement less circumstantial. As to where the 
risen Jesus was seen by these persons, in what manner, and under 
what circumstances, and at what time, we are not vouchsafed a 
single particular. Moreover, the Apostle was not present on any 
of these occasions, excepting of course his own vision, and conse- 
quently merely reports appearances of which he has been informed 
by others, but he omits to mention the authority upon which he 
makes these statements, or what steps he took to ascertain their 
accuracy and reality. For instance, when Jesus is said to have 
been seen by five hundred brethren at once, it would have been 
of the highest importance for us to know the exact details of the 
scene, the proportion of inference to fact, the character of the 
Apostle’s informant, the extent of the investigation into the vari- 
ous impressions made upon the individuals composing the five 
hundred, as opposed to the collective affirmation. We confess 
that we do not attach much value to such appeals to the experi- 
ence of 500 persons at once. It is difficult to find out what the 
actual experience of the individuals was, and each individual is 
so apt to catch the infection of his neighbour, and join in excite-~ 
ment, believing that, though he does not himself see or feel any- 
thing, his neighbour does, that it is probable, when inquiry is 
pressed home, the aggregate affirmation of a large number may 
resolve itself into the actual experience of very few. The fact is, 
however, that in this “very circumstantial account” we have 


1 Of, Mt. xvi. 4; Mk. viii. 11. 21 Cor. xv. 5—8. 

8 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 603; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 543; Maier, 1 Br. 
Kor., p. 337 ; Meyer, 1 Br. Kor., p. 416; Rickert, 1 Br. Kor., p. 390 ; Stanley, St. 
Paul's Ep. to the Cor., 4th ed., p. 288; de Wette, Br. an die Kor., 1855, p. 141 ; 
Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p. 364. 
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nothing whatever except a mere catalogue by Paul of certain ap- 
pearances which he did not himself see—always excepting his | 
own vision, which we reserve—but merely had “received” from 
others, without a detail or information of any kind. | 
If we compare these appearances with the instances recorded in | 
the Gospels, the result is by no means satisfactory. The first ap- 
pearance is said to be to Cephas. It is argued that Paul passes 
in silence over the appearances to women, both because the testi- 
mony of women was not received in Jewish courts and because 
his own opinions regarding the active participation of women in 
matters connected with the Church were of a somewhat exclusive 
character. The appearance to Cephas is generally identified with 
that mentioned in Luke xxiv. 34.2, Nothing could be more cursory 
than the manner in which this appearance is related in the Syn- 
optic. The disciples from Emmaus, returning at once to Jerusa- 
lem, found the Eleven and those who were with them saying: | 
“The Lord was raised indeed, and was seen by Simon.” Not an- | 
other syllable is said regarding an appearance which, according to 
Paul, was the first which had occurred. The other Gospels say 
still less, for they ignore the incident altogether. It is difficult to 
find room for such an appearance in the Gospel narratives. If we 
take the report of Paul to be true, that Jesus was first seen by Ce- 
phas, the silence of three Evangelists and their contradictory repre- 0 
sentations, on the one hand, and the remarkable way in which the __ 
third Gospel avoids all but the mere indirect reference to the oc- | 
currence, on the other, are phenomena which we leave apologists 
to explain. He is next seen “by the Twelve.” This vision is 
identified with that narrated in John xx. 19 ff. and Lukexxiv. 36 
ff.,4 towhich,as Thomas was absent on the first occasion, some critics 
understand the episode in John xx. 26 ff. to be added. On reference _ 
toour discussion of these accounts, it will be seen that they have few 
or no elements of credibility. If the appearance to the Twelve men- 
tioned by Paul be identified with these episodes, and their details : 
be declared authentic, the second item in Paul’s list becomes 
discredited. The appearance to 500 brethren at once is not men- 
tioned in any of the Gospels, but critics, and especially apologetic 
critics, assert with more or less of certainty the identity of the 
occasion with the scene described in Matth. xxviii. 16 f£° We re- 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 84 ff. 

2 So Bisping, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Osiander, Riickert, Stanley, de Wette, 
&c., &c., inl. 

3 Gfrérer thinks the germ of Paul’s incident to lie in the statement John xx. 4, 
Die heil. Sage, i. p. 376. Dr. Farrar thinks the details ‘‘ may have been of a 
nature too personal to have been revealed.” Life of Christ, ii. p. 437. : 

-4 So Bisping, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Osiander, Stanley, de Wette, &c., ὅο., inl. 

5 So Grotius; Maier, Osiander, Wordsworth, &c., ad 1. Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. 
Gesch., p. 591 f., 599; Zu Olsh. Leidensgesch., p. 210; Farrar, Life of Christ, 
ii. p. 445. Cf. Olshausen, Leidensgesch., p. 227. Stanley, Corinthians, p. 288. 
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marked whilst discussing the passage that this is based chiefly on 
the statement that “ some doubted,” which would have been incon- 
sistent, it is thought, had Jesus already appeared to the Eleven. 

The identity is, however, denied by others.2 The narrative in the 
first Synoptic would scarcely add force to the report in the Epistle. 
Is it possible to suppose, however, that, had there been so large a 
number of persons collected upon that occasion, the Evangelist 
would not have mentioned the fact ? On the other hand, does it 
not somewhat discredit the statement that Jesus was seen by so 
large a number at once, that no record of such a remarkable oc- 
currence exists elsewhere ?? How could the tradition of such an 
event, witnessed by so many, have so completely perished that 
neither in the Gospels nor Acts, nor in any other writing, is there 
any reference to it, and our only knowledge of it is this bare 
statement, without a single detail ? There is only one explanation : 
that the assembly could not have recognised in the phenomenon, 
whatever it was, the risen Jesus, or that subsequently an explan- 
ation was given which dispelled some temporary illusion. In any 
case, we must insist that the total absence of all confirmation of 
an appearance to 500 persons at once alone renders such an occur- 
rence more than suspicious. The statement that the greater 
number were still living when Paul wrote does not materially 
affect the question. Paul doubtless believed the report that such 
an appearance had taken place, and that the majority of witnesses 
still survived, but does it necessarily follow that the report was 
true? The survivors were certainly not within reach of the Cor- 
inthians, and could not easily be questioned. The whole of the 
argument of Paul which we are considering, as well as that which 
follows, was drawn from him by the fact that, in Corinth, Chris- 
tians actually denied a resurrection, and it is far from clear that 
this denial did not extend to denying the Resurrection of Jesus 
himself.5 That they did deny this we think certain, from the 
care with which Paul gives what he considers evidence for the 
fact. Another point may be mentioned. Where could so many 
as 500 disciples have been collected at one time ? The Author of 
Acts states (i. 15) the number of the Christian community 
gathered together to elect a successor to Judas as “ about 120.” 


1 Beyschlag considers that, in these doubts, we have clearly an erroneous mix- 
ing up of the story of Thomas, John xx. 24 ff., and he thinks that probably in 
the incident of Jesus eating fish, described by the third Synoptic (xxiv. 42), we 
have a reminiscence of John xxi. 13. Stud. u. Kr., 1870, p. 218, anm. 

2 Alford, Bisping, Hofmann, Meyer, de Wette, &c., &c., in 1. 

3 Hausrath, (Der Ap. Paulus, p. 101 f.) and some others are disposed to identify 
the supposed appearance to 500 with the occurrence at Pentecost, Acts ii. 

4 Weisse, Die evang. Gesh., ii. p. 416. 

5 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. 601 ; Maier, 1 Br. Kor., p. 333 f.; Neander, Br. Kor., 
p. 237 £., 240; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iii. p. 732 f.; de Wette, Br. Kor., p. 138. 
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Apologists, therefore, either suppose the appearance to 500 to 
have taken place in Jerusalem, when numbers of pilgrims from 
Galilee and other parts were in the Holy City, or that it occurred 
in Galilee itself, where they suppose believers to have been more 
numerous! This is the merest conjecture; and there is not even 
ground for asserting that there were so many as 500 brethren in 
any one place, by whom Jesus could have been seen. The appear- 
_ ance to James is not mentioned in any of our Gospels. Jerome 
preserves a legend from the Gospel of the Hebrews, which states 
that James, after having drunk the cup of the Lord, swore that 
he would not eat bread until he should see him risen from the 
dead. When Jesus rose, therefore, he appeared to James; and, 
ordering a table and bread to be brought, blessed and broke the 
bread, and gave it to James.” Beyond this legendary story there 
is no other record of the report given by Paul. The occasion on 
which he was seen by “all the Apostles ” is indefinite, and cannot 
be identified with any account in the Gospels. | 
Τὸ 15 asserted, however, that although Paul does not state from 
whom he “ received” the report of these appearances of the risen 
Jesus, he must have heard them from the Apostles themselves. 
At any rate, it is added, Paul professes that his preaching on the 
death, burial, and resurrection is the same as that of the other 
Apostles? That the other Apostles preached the resurrection of 
Jesus may be a fact, but we have no information as to the precise 
statements they made. We shall presently discuss the doctrine 
from this point of view, but here we must confine ourselves to 
Paul. It is undeniable that Paul neither enters into details nor 
cites authority for the particular appearances which he mentions. 
As for the inference that, associating with the Apostles, he must 
have been informed by them of the appearances of Jesus, we may 
say that this by no means follows so clearly as is supposed. Paul 
was singularly independent, and at every turn we perceive in his 
writings that he disclaims all indebtedness to the elder Apostles. 
He claims that his Gospel is not after man, nor was it taught to 
him by man, but through the revelation of Jesus Christ. Now 
Paul himself informs us of his action after it pleased God to re- 
veal his Son in him that he might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles. It might then, indeed, have been reasonably expected that 
Paul should have sought out those who could have informed him 
of all the extraordinary occurrences supposed to have taken place 
after the death of Jesus. Paul does nothing of the kind. He is 


1 Probably in Jerusalem : Bisping, 1 Br. Kor., p. 265 ; Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 
603 ; Neander, Br. Kor., p. 240 f. Probably in Galilee: Maier, 1 Br. Kor., p. 
337. Uncertain: Meyer, 1 Br. Kor., p. 416; Stanley, Eps. to Cor., p. 288. 

2 Hieron, De vir, ill. ii, 3 1 Cor, xv. 11. 12. 

4 Gal. i. 11,12. 
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apparently quite satisfied with his own convictions. “ Immedi- 
ately,” he says, in his wondrously human and characteristic letter 
to the Galatians, “I communicated not with flesh and blood; 
neither went I away to Jerusalem to them who were Apostles 
before me, but I went away to Arabia, and returned again into 
Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas, and abode with him fifteen days; but other of the 
Apostles saw I none, save James the brother of the Lord. Now 
the things which I write, behold before God I lie not. . . . . 
Then after fourteen years I went up again to Jerusalem,” '—upon 
which occasion, We know, his business was not of a nature to 
allow us to suppose he obtained much information regarding the 
Resurrection. Now wemay ask: Is there that thirst for information 
regarding the facts and doctrines of Christianity displayed here, 
which entitles us to suppose that Paul eagerly and minutely inves- 
tigated the evidence for them? We think not. Paul made up his 
own mind in his own way, and having waited three years without 
asking a question, it is not probable that the questions which he 
then asked were of any searching nature. The protest that he 
saw none of the other Apostles may prove his independence, but 
it certainly does not prove his anxiety for information. When 
Paul went up to make the acquaintance of Cephas, his object was 
clearly not to be taught by him, but to place himself in commu- 
nication with the man whom he believed to be the chief of the 
Apostles, and we may assume, largely with a view to establish a 
friendly feeling, and secure his recognition of his future ministry 
We should not, of course, be justified in affirming that the conver- 
sation between the two great Apostles never turned upon the 
subject of the Resurrection, but we think that it is obvious that 
Paul’s visit was not in the least one of investigation. He believed ; 
he believed that certain events had occurred “according to the 
Scriptures;” and the legitimate inference from Paul’s own state- 
ments must be that, in this visit after three years, his purpose 
was in no way connected with a search for evidential information. 
The Author of Acts, it will be remembered, represents him as, 
before any visit to Jerusalem, publicly and boldly preaching in 
Damascus that Jesus is the Son of God, and “confounding the 
Jews .. . . proving that this is the Christ.”? This repre- 
sentation, it will be admitted, shows an advanced condition of 
belief little supporting the idea of subsequent investigation. When 
all conjectures are exhausted, however, we have the one distinct 
fact remaining, that Paul gives no authority for his report that 
Jesus was seen by the various persons mentioned, nor does he 
furnish any means by which we can judge of the nature and reality 


1 Gal. i. 16, 18, ii. 1. 2 Acts ix. 20, 22, 27. 
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of the alleged phenomena. We continue here to speak of the 
appearances to others, reserving the appearance to himself, as 
standing upon a different basis, for separate examination. 

Now what is the value of this evidence? The fact to be proved 
is that, after a man had been crucified, dead and buried, he actu- 
ally rose from the dead, and appeared alive to many persons. The 
evidence is that Paul, writing some twenty years after the sup- 
posed miraculous occurrences, states, without detailed information 
of any kind, and without pretending to have himself been an eyé- 
witness of the phenomena, that he has been told that Jesus was, 
after his death and burial, seen alive on the occasions mentioned ! 
Now, as to the Apostle Paul himself, let it be said in the strongest 
and most emphatic manner possible that we do not suggest the 
most distant suspicion of the sincerity of any historical statement 
he makes. We implicity accept the historical statements, as dis- 
tinguished from inferences, which proceed from his pen. It cannot 
be doubted that Paul was told that such appearances had taken 
place. We do not question the fact that he believed them to haye 
taken place ; and we shall hereafter discuss the weight to be at- 
tached to this circumstance. Does this, however, guarantee the 
truth of the reports or inferences of those who informed the 
Apostles? Does the mere passage of any story or tradition through 
Paul necessarily transmute error into truth—self-deception or 
hallucination into objective fact? Are we—without any infor- 
mation as to what was really stated to Paul, as to the personality 
and character of his informants, as to the details of what was 
believed to have occurred, as to the means taken or which it i 
have been possible to take to test the reality of the alleged phe- 
nomena, without an opportunity of judging for ourselves on a 
single point—to believe in the reality of these appearances simply 
because Paul states that he has been informed that they occurred, 
and himself believes the report? So far as the belief of Paul is 
concerned, we may here remark that his views as to the miracu- 
lous Charismata in the Church do not prepare us to feel any con- 
fidence in the sobriety of his judgment in connection with alleged 
supernatural occurrences. We have no reliance upon his instine- 
tive mistrust of such statements, or his imperative requirement 
of evidence, but every reason to doubt them. On the other hand, 
without in any way imputing wilful incorrectness or untruth to 
the reporters of such phenomena, let it be remembered how im- 
portant a part inference has to play in the narrative of every 
incident, and how easy it is to draw erroneous inferences from bare 
facts In proportion as persons are ignorant, on the one hand, 


1 We may merely’in passing refer to the case of Mary Magdalene im the fourth 
Gospel. She sees a figure standing beside her, and infers that it is the gardener: 
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and have their minds disturbed, on the other, by religious depres- 
sion or excitement, hope, fear, or any other powerful emotion, they 
are liable to confound facts and inferences, and both to see and 
analyse wrongly. In the case of a supposed appearance alive of a 
person believed to be dead, it will scarcely be disputed, theré are 
many disturbing elements, especially when that person has just 
died bya cruel and shameful death, and is believed to be the 
Messiah. The occurrence which we at any time see is, strictly 
ue merely a series of appearances, and the actual nature of 
the things seen is determined in our minds by inferences. How 
often are these inferences correct? We venture to say that the 
greater part of the proverbial incorrectness and inaccuracy which 
prevails arises from the circumstance that inferences are not dis- 
tinguished from facts, and are constantly erroneous. Now in that 
age, under such circumstances, and with Oriental temperaments, 
it is absolutely certain that there was exceptional liability to 
error, and because Paul repeats the statements of unknown per- 
sons, dependent so materially upon inference, that cannot possibly 
warrant us in believing them when they contradict known laws 
which express the results of universal experience. It is infinitely 
‘more probable that these persons were mistaken, than that a dead 
man returned to life again, and appeared to them. We shall pre- 
sently consider how much importance is to be attached to the 
mere belief in the occurrence of such phenomena, but with regard 
to the appearances referred to by Paul, except in so far as they 
attest the fact that certain persons may have believed that Jesus 
appeared to them, such evidence has not the slightest value, and 
is indeed almost ludicrously insufficient to establish the reality of 
so stupendous a miracle as the Resurrection. It will have been 
observed that of the Ascension there is not a word—obviously for 
Paul the Resurrection and Ascension were one act. 

Having so far discussed Paul’s report that Jesus rose from the 
dead and was seen by others, we turn to his statement that, last 
of all, he was seen also by himself. In the former cases, we have 
had to complain of the total absence of detailed information as 
to the circumstances under which he was supposed to have been 
seen; but it may be expected that at least in his own case we 
shall have full and minute particulars of so interesting and extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. Here again we are disappointed. Paul 


—presently something else occurs which leads her to infer that she was mistaken 
in her first inference, and to infer next, that it is Jesus. It is a mere narrative 
upon which no serious argument can be based, but had she at first turned away, 
her first inference would have remained, and, according to the narrative, have 
been erroneous. We might also argue that, if further examination had taken place, 
her second inference might have proved as erroneous as the first is declared to 


have been. 
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does not give us a single detail. He neither tells us when, where, 
nor how he saw Jesus. It was all the more important that he 
should have entered into the particulars of this apparition, be- 
cause there is one peculiarity in his case which requires notice. 
Whereas it may be supposed that in the other instances Jesus is 
represented as being seen immediately after the Resurrection and 
before his Ascension, the appearance to Paul must be placed years 
after that occurrence is alleged to have taken place. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises: Was the appearance to Paul of the same 
character as the former? Paul very evidently considers that it 
was. He uses the very same word when he says “he was seen 
(366) by me,” that he employs in stating that “he was seen 
(366) by Cephas ” and the rest, and he classes all the appearances 
together in precisely the same way. If, therefore, Paul knew 
anything of the nature of the appearances to the others, and yet 
considers them to have been of the same nature as his own, an 
accurate account of his own vision might have enabled us in some 
degree to estimate that of the others. Even without this account, 
it is something to know that Paul believed that there was no 
difference between the earlier and later appearances. And yet, 
if we reflect that in the appearances immediately after the Resur- 
rection the representation is that Jesus possessed the very same 
body that had hung on the cross and been laid in the sepulchre, 
and that, according to the Gospels, he exhibited his wounds, al- 
lowed them to be touched, assured the disciples of his corporeality 
by permitting himself to be handled, and even by eating food in 
their presence, and that in the case of Paul the appearance took 
place years after Jesus is said to have ascended into heaven and 
sat down at the right hand of God, the identity of the apparition 
becomes a suggestive feature. The testimony of Paul must at 
least override that of the Gospels, and whatever may have been 
the vision of Paul, we may fairly assume that the vision of Peter 
and the rest was like it. Beyond this inference, however, Paul 
gives us no light with regard to the appearance of Jesus to him- 
self. He merely affirms that Jesus did appear to him. “ Havel 
not seen Jesus our Lord?” he says in one place.!_ Elsewhere he 
relates: “ But when he was pleased, who set. me apart from my 
mother’s womb, and called me through his grace, to reveal his 
Son in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles; imme- 
diately, I communicated not with flesh and blood . ... . but 
I went away into Arabia and returned again unto Damascus.” ἢ 


1 1 Cor, ix. 1. 

2Gal. 1. 15. ὅτε δὲ εὐδόκησεν ὁ ἀφορίσας με ἐκ κοιλίαξ μητρός μου 
καὶ καλέδας διὰ τῇς χἄβεξος αὐτοῦ 16. ἀποκαλύψαι τὸν υἱὸν av’. 
tov ἐν ἐμοί, iva εὐαγγελίζωμαι αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς εθνεσιν, ὃ εὐθέως ov’ 
προόαν εθέμην σαρκὶ καὶ αἵματι, 17. . . . ἀλλὰ ἀπῆλθον εἰς Apafiar, 
nai πάλιν υἱπέότρεψα εἰς Δαμαόπόν. 
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Various opinions have been expressed regarding the rendering of 
ἀποκαλύψαι τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἐν ἐμοί The great majority of critics agree 
that the direct and natural sense must be adopted: “to reveal 
his son in me,” that is to say, “within me,” “in my spirit.” Ὁ 
Others maintain that ἐν ἐμοί must be rendered “through me,” ? 
giving ἐν the sense of διά; but in that case the following context 
would be quite unnecessary. Hilgenfeld* thinks that the mean- 
ing is “in his person;” and Riickert* and a few others read “ to 
me.” ‘The liberties taken by interpreters of the New Testament 
with the preposition ἐν, too frequently from preconceived dog- 
matic reasons, are remarkable. The importance of this passage 
chiefly lies in the question whether the revelation here referred to 
is the same as the appearance to him of Jesus of the Corinthian 
letter. Some critics incline to the view that it is so,> whilst 
others consider that Paul does not thus speak of his vision, but 
rather of the doctrine concerning Jesus which formed his Gospel, 
and which Paul claimed to have received, not from man, but by 
revelation from God.° Upon this point we have only a few re- 
marks to make. If it be understood that.Paul refers to the ap- 
pearance to him of Jesus, it is clear that he represents it in these 
words as a subjective vision, within his own cunsciousness. If, 
on the other hand, he do not refer to the appearance, then the 
passage loses all distinct reference to that occurrence. We do not 
intend to lay any further stress upon the expression than this, 
and it is fair to add that we do not think there is any special re- 
ference to the apparition of Jesus in the passage, but simply an 
allusion to his conversion to Christianity, which the Apostle con- 
sidered a revelation in his mind of the true character and work 
of the Christ which had previously been so completely misunder- 
stood by him. We may as well say at once that we desire to 
take the argument in its broadest form, without wasting time by 
showing that Paul himself uses language which seems to indicate 
that he recognised the appearance of Jesus to have been merely 
subjective. The only other passage which we need now mention 
is the account which Paul gives, 2 Cor. xii. 2 ff, of his being 
caught up to the third heaven. A few critics consider that 


1 So Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Holtzmann, Jowett, Meyer, Olshausen, 
Schrader, Usteri, de Wette, Wieseler, Winer, Wordsworth, ad 1.; Baur, Paulus, 
i. p. 75 ff.; Holsten, Zum Ey. Paulus, ἃ. 5. w., p. 42 f., anm.; Meijboom, Jezus’ 
Opstand., p. 105; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 117. ; 

2 Grotius, Annot. in N. T., vi. p. 553; Baumgarten-Crusius, Br. an die Gai., p. 
26 ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 82. 

3 Der Galaterbr., p. 121. 4 Ad. 1. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 75 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstand., p. 105 f.; Jowett, Eps. 
of St. Paul, i. p. 216 f., 230f.; Hwald, Holtzmann, Schrader, Usteri, Wieseler, 
&c., in 1. 

6 Holsten, Zam Ev. Paul. ἃ. 5. w., p. 42, anm.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 117 ; 
Alford, Bisping, Hilgenfeld, Lightfoot, Meyer, de Wette, Wordsworth, &c., in. 1. 
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this may be the occasion on which Jesus appeared to him, to 
which he refers in the passage of the former letter which we are 
considering,! but the great majority are opposed to the suppo- 
sition. In any case there is no evidence that the occasions are 
identical, and we therefore are not entitled to assume that they 
are 80. | 

It will have been observed that we have hitherto confined our 
attention wholly to the undoubted writings of Paul. Were there 
no other reason than the simple fact that we are examining the 
evidence of Paul himself, and have, therefore, to do with that 
evidence alone, we should be thoroughly justified in this course. 
It is difficult to clear the mind of statements regarding Paul and 
his conversion which are made in the Acts of the Apostles, but it 


is absolutely essential that we should understand clearly what — 


Paul himself tells us and what he does not, for the present to- 
tally excluding Acts. What then does Paul himself tell us 
of the circumstances under which he saw Jesus? Absolutely 
nothing. The whole of his evidence for the Resurrection consists 
in the bare statement that he did see Jesus. Now can the fact 
that any man merely affirms, without even stating the cireum- 
stances, that a person once dead and buried has risen from the 
dead and been seen by him, be seriously considered satisfactory 
evidence for so astounding a miracle? Is it possible for any one 
of sober mind, acquainted with the nature of the proposition, on 
_ the one hand, and with the innumerable possibilities of error, on 
the other, to regard such an affirmation even as evidence of much 
importance in such a matter? Weventure to say that, in such a 
case, an affirmation of this nature, even made by a man of high 
character and ability, would possess little weight. If the person 
making it, although of the highest honour, were known to sup- 


pose himself the subject of constant revelations and visions, and — 


if, perhaps he had a constitutional tendency to nervous excite- 
ment and ecstatic trance, his evidence would have no weight at 
all. We shall presently have to speak of this more in detail in 
connection with Paul. Such an allegation even supported by the 
fullest information and most circumstantial statement could not 
establish the reality of the miracle; without them, it has no 
claim to belief. What is the value of a person’s testimony who 
simply makes an affirmation of some important matter, unaccom- 
panied by particulars, and the truth of which cannot be sub- 
jected to the test of even the slightest cross-examination? It is 
worth nothing. It would not be received at all in a Court of 
Justice. If we knew the whole of the circumstances of the 
apparition to Paul, from which he inferred that he had seen the 


1 Dr. Jowett thinks this not improbable. The Epistles of St. Paul, i. p. 229: 
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risen Jesus, the natural explanation of the supposed miracle 
might be easy. There were no other witnesses of it. This is 

clear ; for, had there been, Paul must have mentioned them as he 

mentioned the five hundred. We have only the report of a man 

who states that he had seen Jesus, unconfirmed by any wit- 

nesses. Under no circumstances could isolated evidence like this 

be of much value. Facts and inferences are alike uncorroborated,. 
but on the other hand are contradicted by universal experience.. 
When we analyse the evidence, it is reduced to this: Paul believed 

that he had seen Jesus. This belief constitutes the whole evi- 

dence of Paul himself for the Resurrection. It is usual to argue 

that the powerful effect which this belief produced upon Paul’s 

life and teaching renders this belief of extraordinary force as 

evidence. This we are not prepared to admit. If the assertion 

that Jesus appeared to him had not been believed by Paul, it 

would not have secured a moment’s attention. That this belief 
affected his life was the inevitable consequence of such belief. 

Paul eminently combined works with faith in his own life. 

When he believed Jesus to be an imposter, he did not content 
himself with sneering at human credulity, but vigorously perse- 
cuted his followers. When he came to believe Jesus to be the- 
Messiah, he was not more inactive, but became the irrepressible. 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He acted upon his convictions in both 
cases ; but his mere persecution of Christianity no more proved 
Jesus to be an imposter than his mere preaching of Christianity 
proved Jesus to be the Messiah. It only proved that he believed 
so. He was as earnest in the one case as in the other. We- 
repeat, therefore, that the evidence of Paul for the Resurrection 
amounts to nothing more than the unfeigned belief that Jesus 
had been seen by him. We shall presently further examine the 
value of this belief as evidence for so astounding a miracle. 

We must not form exaggerated conceptions of the effect upon 
Paul of the appearance to him of Jesus. That his convictions 
and views of Christianity were based upon the reality of the 
Resurrection is undeniable, and that they received powerful con- 
firmation and impulse through his vision of Jesus is also not to 
be doubted, but let us clear our minds of representations derived 
from other sources and clearly understand what Paul himself 
does and does not say of this vision, and for this purpose we must 
confine ourselves to the undoubted writings of the Apostle. Does 
Paul himself ascribe his conversion to Christianity to the fact of | 
his having seen Jesus? Most certainly not. That is a notion de- 
rived solely from the statements in Acts. The sudden and mira- 
culous conversion of Paul is a product of the same pen which 
produced the story of the sudden conversion of the thief on the 
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seross, an episode equally unknown to other writers. Paul neither 
says when nor where he saw Jesus. The revelation of God’s Son 
in him not being an allusion to this vision of Jesus, but merely a 
reference to the light which dawned upon Paul’s mind as to the 
character and mission of Jesus, there is no ground whatever, 
from the writings of the Apostie himself, to connect the appear- 
ance of Jesus with the conversion of Paul. The statement in 
the Epistle to the Galatians simply amounts to this: When it 
pleased him who elected him from his mother’s womb, and ealled 
him by his grace to reveal to his mind the truth concerning his 
Son, that he might preach him among the Gentiles, he communi- 
cated not with flesh and blood, neither did he go up to Jerusalem 
to those who were Apostles before him, but immediately went 
away to Arabia, and after that returned again to Damascus. It 
an scarcely be doubted that Paul here refers to his change of 
views—to his conversion—but as little can it be doubted that he 
‘does not ascribe that conversion to the appearance to him of 
Jesus spoken of in the Corinthian letter. Let any reader who 
honestly desires to ascertain the exact position of the case ask 
himself the simple question whether, supposing the Acts of the 

Apostles never to have existed, it is possible to deduce from this, 
or any other statement of Paul, that he actually ascribes his 
eonversion to the fact that Jesus appeared to him in a _ super- 
natural manner. He may possibly in-some degree base his apos- 
tolic claims upon that appearance, although it may be doubted 
how far he does even this; if he did so, it would only prove the 
reality of his belief, but not the reality of the vision; but there 
is no evidence whatever in the writings of Paul that he connected 
his conversion with the appearance of Jesus. All that we can 
legitimately infer seems to be that, before his adoption of Chris- 
tianity, he had persecuted the Church ;! and further it may be 
gathered from the passage in the Galatian letter, that at the 
time when this change occurred he was at Damascus. At least 
he says that from Arabia he “returned again to Damascus,” 
which seems to imply that he first went from that city to Arabia. 
When we consider the expressions in the two letters, it becomes 
apparent that Paul does not set forth any instantaneous conver- 
sion of the character related elsewhere. To the Galatians he 
describes his election from his mother’s womb and call by the 
grace of God as antecedent to the revelation of his Son in him; 
“ When he who separated me from my mother’s womb and called 
me by his grace was pleased to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles,” &c. And if the reading 
“through me” be adopted, the sense we are pointing out becomes 


11 Cor. xv. 9. 
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still more apparent. In the Corinthian letter again, the expres- 
sions should be remarked : v. 8. “ And last of all be was seen by 
me also, as the one born out of due time. 9. For I am the least 
of the Apostles, that am not fit to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the Church of God: 10. but by the grace of 
God Iam what I am: and his grace which was (bestowed) upon 
me was not in vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they 
all, yet not I, but the grace of God with me. 11. Whether, there- 
fore, it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.”! Peter 
sees Jesus first, Paul sees him last; and as the thought upper- 
most in his mind in writing this epistle was the parties in the 
Corinthian Church, and the opposition to himself and denial even 
of his apostleship, the mention of his having seen Jesus imme- 
diately leads him to speak of his apostolic claims. “Am I not an 
Apostle ? have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” he had just before 
_ exclaimed, and proceeded to defend himself against his opponents: 
here again he reverts to the same subject, with proud humility 
calling himself, on the one ‘hand, “the least of the Apostles,” but, 
on the other, asserting that he had “ laboured more than they all.” 
He is led to contrast his past life with his present ; the time when 
he persecuted the Church with that in which he built it up. 
There is, however, no allusion to any miraculous conversion when’ 
he says: “by the grace of God I am what I am.” He may con- 
sider his having seen the Lord and become a witness of his resur- 
rection one part of his qualification for the Apostolate, but as- 
suredly he does not represent this as the means of his conversion. 
We shall not pause to discuss at length how far being a witness. 
for the resurrection really was made a necessary qualification for 
the apostolic office. The passages, Luke xxiv. 48, Acts i. 22, 11. 
32, upon which the theory mainly rests, are not evidence of the 
fact which can for a moment be accepted. It is obvious that the 
Twelve were Apostles from having been disciples of the Master 
from the commencement of his active career, and not from any 
fortuitous circumstance at its close. If Paul says: “Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” he continues: “ Are 
ye not my work in the Lord? If I am not an apostle unto others, 
yet Iam at least to you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye 
in the Lord. My defence to them that examine me is this.” ὅ 
There can be no doubt that the claims of Paul to the Apostolate 


11 Cor. xv. 8. ἔσχατον δὲ πάντων ὡόπερξει τῷ ἐκτρώματι ὥφθη 
καμοί. 9. ἐγὼ yap εἰμι ὁ ἐλαχιότος τῶν ἀποστύλων, ὃς οὐ εἰμὴ 
ἑκαγὸς καλεῖσθαι ἀπόστολος, διότι ἐδίωξα τὴν éExuAdnoiav του beov, 
10. χάριτι δὲ θεου εἰμὶ 6 εἶμι, καὶ ἡ χαρις αὐτου 7 εὖς ἐμὲ ov 
κδνῃ ἐγενήθη, ἀλλὰ περιόσδσότερον αὐτῶν παάντῶν ἐκοπίασα, οὐκ 
ἐγὼ δὲ ἀλλὰ ἡ χάρις τοῦ θεου ἡ δὺν ἐμοί. Ἀκ.τ.λ. 

2.1 Cor, ix. 1—3. 
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were, during his life, constantly denied, and his authority re- 
jected. As we have elsewhere pointed out, there is no evidence that 
his apostleship was ever recognised by the elder Apostles, nor 
that his claim was ever submitted to them. Even in the second 
century, the Clementine Homilies deny him the honour, and 
make light of his visions and revelations. All the evidence we 
possess shows that Paul’s vision of Jesus did not secure for him 
much consideration in his own time, a circumstance which cer- 
tainly does not tend to establish its reality. 

What weight can we, then, attach to the representation in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the conversion of Paul? Our examina- 
tion of that work has sufficiently shown that none of its state- 
ments can be received as historical. Where we have been able to 
compare them with the epistles of Paul, they have not been in 
agreement. Nothing could be more obvious than the contradic- 
tion between the narrative of Paul’s conduct after his conversion, 
according to Acts, and the account which Paul gives in the Gala- 
tian letter. We need not repeat the demonstration here. Where 
we possess the means of comparison, we discover the inaccuracy 
of Acts. Why should we suppose that which we cannot compare 
more accurate? So far as our argument is concerned, it matters 
very little whether we exclude the narrative of the conversion of 
Acts or not. We point out, however, that there is no confirma- 
tion whatever in the writings of Paul of the representation of his 
conversion by means of a vision of Jesus, which, upon all consi- 
derations, may much more reasonably be assigned to a somewhat 
later period. If we ventured to conjecture, we should say that 
the Author of Acts has expanded the scattered sayings of Paul 
into this narrative, making the miraculous conversion by a per- 
sonal interposition of Jesus, which he therefore relates no less 
than three times, counterbalance the disadvantage of his not hav- 
ing followed Jesus in the flesh... It is curious that he has intro- 
duced the bare statement into the third Synoptic, that Jesus 
“was seen by Simon” ( ὥφθη Xiuwv),? which none of the other 
evangelists mentions, but which he may have found, without fur- 
ther particulars, ὦφθη Κηφᾷ, in the Epistle whence he derived, per- 
haps, materials for the other story. In no case can the narrative 
in Acts be received as evidence of the slightest value ; but in order 
not to pass over even such statements in silence, we shall very 
briefly examine it. 

The narrative is repeated thrice: in the first instance (ix. 1 ff.) 
as a historical account of the transaction ; next (xxii. 4 ff.) intro- 
duced into a speech supposed to be delivered by Paul to the Jews 


Ψ Cf. Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apostelgesch., p. 61 f. 
2 Luke xxiv. 34. 
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when taken prisoner in consequence of their uproar on finding 
him in the Temple purifying himself with the four men who had 
a vow,—a position which cannot historically be reconciled with 
the character and views of Paul; and, thirdly, again put into the 
mouth of the Apostle (xxvi. 9 ff.) when he pleads his cause before 
King Agrippa. Paul is represented in the headlong career of per- 
secuting the Church, and going with letters from the high priest 
empowering him to bring Christian men and women bound unto 
Jerusalem. “And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh to Damascus, and suddenly there shone round about him a 
light out of the heaven, and he fell upon the earth and heard a voice 
aoungeunto him: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he 
said, o art thou Lord? And he said, Iam Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. But rise and go into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.”! In the second account, there is so far 
no very wide discrepancy, but there, as in the third, the time is 
said to be about noon. There is a very considerable difference in 
the third account, however, more especially in the report of what 
is said by the voice: xxvi. 13. “At midday, O King, I saw in 
the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me and those journeying with me; 14. And 
when we all fell to the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in 
the Hebrew tongue: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is 
hard for thee to kick against pricks. 15. And I said: Who art 
thou, Lord? And the Lord said: I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. 16. But rise and stand upon thy feet ; for I was seen by 
thee for this purpose, to choose thee a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thou sawest, and of the things in which I 
will appear unto thee; 17. delivering thee from the people and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee: 18. to open their 
eyes, that they may turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins, and a lot among them which are sanctified by faith that 
isin me.’? It will be admitted that this address is widely differ- 


1 Acts ix. 3. ἐν δὲ τῷ πορεύεσθαι ἐγένετο αὐτὸν ἐγγίζειν τῇ Aauacuw, 
ἐξαίφνης te αὐτὸν περιηήότραψεν φῶς éux τοῦ οὐρανοῦ" 4. καὶ 
πεόσων ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν ἤκουσεν φωνὴν λέγουσαν αὐτῷ" Ξαοῖΐλ Ξαοιλ, 
ti μὲ διώκεις ; 5. εἶπεν Sé& Tis εἰ, κυΐριε ; ὁ δὲ eimev’ ἔγα εἶμι 
Ἰησοῦς, ὃν συ διώκεις. 6. ἀλλὰ ἀναόστηθι καὶ εἴσελθε εἰς τὴν πολιν, 
καὶ λαληθήδεταΐ Gor ὅ τι Ge δεῖ ποιεῖν. Cf. xxii, 6-8, 10. ly : 

2 Acts xxvi. 13. ἡμέρας μέσης κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν εἶδον, βασιλεῦ", ov - 
ρανόθεν υἱπὲρ τὴν λαμπρότητα tov ἡλίου περιλάμψαν μὲ φῶς Hal 
τους συν ἐμοὶ πορευομένους" 14. πάντων τὲ καταπεόδοντῶν ἡμῶν 
εἰς τὴν γὴν ἤκουσα φωνὴν λέγουσαν πρός μὲ τῇ Ἑ βραΐδι διαλέσ- 
τῶ Ξαοῦλ, Σαοὺλ, τί με διώπεις ; GuAnpov Gor πρὸς Ἐέντρα Aax- 
τίζειν. 15. ἐγω δὲ εἶπα: Tis εἶ, κύριε ; ὁ δὲ κυριος εἴπεν" Ἐγὼ simi 


Ἰησοῦς, ὃν συ' διώκεις. 16. ἀλλὰ αναάστηθι καὶ στῆθι ἐπὶ τοὺς πόδας 
ὅου: εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ ὥφθην Gol, προχειρίδασθαί Ge υἱπηρέτην Hai 
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ent from that reported in the two earlier accounts. Apologists 
argue that, in this third narrative, Paul has simply transferred 
from Ananias to Jesus the message delivered to him by the former, 
according to the second account. Let us first see what Ananias 
is there represented assaying. Acts xxii. 14: “And he said: The 
God of our fathers chose thee, to know his will] and to see the 
Righteous One ;' 15. for thou shalt be a witness to him unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard.”? Now Paul clearly pro- 
fesses in the speech which he is represented as delivering before 
Agrippa to state what the voice said to him: “ And he said,” 
“and I said,” “and he said,” distinctly convey the meaning that 
the report is to be what actually was said. If the sense of what 
Ananias said to him is embodied in part of the address ascribed 
to the voice, itis strangely altered and put into the first person ; 
but, beyond this, there is much added which neither appears in 
the speech of Ananias nor anywhere else in any of the narratives. 
If we further compare the instructions given to Ananias in the 
vision of the first narrative with his words in the second and 
those ascribed to the voice in the third, we shall see that. these 
again differ very materially. Acts ix. 15. “ But the Lord said 
unto him: Go; for this man is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before Gentiles and kings, and the sons of Israel: 16. 
For I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake.”? What must we think of a writer who deals so 
freely with his materials, and takes such liberties even with so 
serious a matter as this heavenly vision and the words of the 
glorified Jesus ? In the third account, Jesus is represented as say- 
ing: “It is hard for thee to kick against pricks.” * This is a well- 
known proverbial saying, frequently used by classical Greek and 
Latin authors,’ and not altogether strange to Hebrew. It is a 


μάρτυρα ὧν τε εἶδες ὧν te ὀφθήδομαί Got, 17. ἐξαιρου μενος δὲ ἐπ 
tov λαοῦ καὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν, εἰς ovs ἐγὼ ἀποστέλλω Ge, 18. ἀγνοιξατ 
ὀφθαλμους αὐτῶν, τοῦ ἐπιστρέψαι ἀπὸ πότους εἰς φῶς καὶ TIS 
ἐξουδίας τοῦ σατανᾶ ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, τοῦ λαβεῖν avrov's ἄφεσιν 
ἁμαρτιῶν καὶ κλῆρον ἐν rois ἡγιασμένοις πίότει TH ets ἐμέ. 

1 It will be remembered that this epithet occurs in Acts iii, 14, vii. 52, and no- 
where else in the New Testament. 

2 Acts xxii. 14. ὁ δὲ εἰπεν Ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν mpoexerpt- 
Garo Ge γνῶναι τὸ θέλημα αὐτοῦ καὶ ἰδεῖν τὸν Sinarov καὶ ἀποῦ - 
ὅαι φωνὴν ἐπ τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ,, 1ὅ. ὅτι ἔσῃ μαρτυς αὐτῷ πρὸς 
πάντας ἀνθρώπους ὧν ἑώρακας καὶ ἤπουδας. . 

8 Acts ix. 15. εἶπεν δὲ πρὸς αὐτὸν 6 xupios Πορεύου, ὅτι δπεῦος 
ἐκλογῆς ἐόστέν mot οὗτος τοῦ βασταόδαι τὸ ὄνομα μου ἐν ὥπιον ἐθν ὧν 
τε καὶ βασιλέων υἱῶν τε Ἰόραήλ᾽ 16. ἐγὼ γὰρ υἱποδείξω αὐτῷ ὅσα δεῖ 
αὐτὸν υἱπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος μου παθεῖν. 

4 xxvi, 14. This phrase was introduced into Acts ix. 5 of the authorised version 
by Erasmus from the Vulgate, but it is not found there in any Greek MS. of the 
slightest authority. 

5 Of. Asch., Prom., 323; Agamem., 1633 ; Hurip., Bacch., 791 ; Pindar, Pyth., 
ii. 173 Terent., Phorm., i. 2.27; Plaut., Truc., iv.2. 59. Bawmgarten, Beelen,. 
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singularly anthropomorphic representation to put such a saying 
into the mouth of the divine apparition, and it assists in betray- 
ing the mundane origin of the whole scene. Another point de- 
serving consideration is, that Paul is not told what he is to do by 
the voice of Jesus, but is desired to go into the city to be there 
instructed by Ananias. This is clearly opposed to Paul’s own re- 
peated asseverations. “For neither did I receive it from man nor 
was taught it, but through a revelation of Jesus Christ,”! is his 
statement. The details of the incident itself, moreover, are dif- 
ferently stated in the various accounts and cannot be reconciled. 
According to the first account, the companions of Paul “stood 
speechless” (ix. 7); in the third, they “all fell to the earth” 
(xxvi. 14). The explanation, that they first fell to the ground 
and then rose up, fails satisfactorily to harmonise the two state- 
ments ; as does likewise the suggestion that the first expression 
is simply an idiomatic mode of saying that they were speechless, 
independent of position. Then again, in the first account, it 
is said that the men stood speechless, “ hearing the voice (ἀκούοντες 
τῆς φωνῆς) but seeing no one.” In the second we are told: 
“ And they that were with me saw indeed the light; but they 
heard not the voice (τὴν φωνὴν οὐκ ἤκουσαν) of him speaking to 
me. No two statements could be more contradictory. The 
attempt to reconcile them by explaining the verb ἀκούω in the 
one place “to hear” and in the other“ to understand” is in- 
admissible, because wholly arbitrary. It is quite obvious that 
' the word is used in the same sense in both passages, the dif- 
ference being effected by the negative. In the third account, the 
voice is described as speaking “in the Hebrew tongue,’* which 
was probably the native tongue of the companions of Paul from 
Jerusalem. If they heard the voice speaking Hebrew, they must 
have understood it. The effort to make the vision clearly objec- 
tive, and at the same time, to confine it to Paul, leads to these 
complications. The voice is heard, though the speaker is not 
seen, by the men, in the one story, whilst the light is seen, 
and the voice not heard, in the other, and yet it speaks in Hebrew 
according to the third, and even makes use of classical proverbs, 
and uses language wondrously similar to that of the Author of 
Acts. We may remark here that Paul’s Gospel was certainly not re- 
vealed to him upon this occasion ; and, therefore, the expressions in 
his epistles upon this subject must be referred to other revelations. 
There is, however, another curious point to be observed. Paul is not 


- Grotius, Hackett, Humphrey, Kuinoel, Meyer, Olshausen, Overbeck, Wetstein, de 
Wette, Wordsworth, &c., in]. Zeller, Apg., p. 193, anm. 1. 
1 Gal. i. 11 ff 2 Acts ix. 7. 
_ 3 Acts xxii. 9. 4 Acts xxvi. 14. 
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described as having actually seen Jesus in the vision. According to 
the first two accounts, a light shines round about him and he falls . 
to the ground and hears a voice; when he rises he is blind! If in _ 
the third account he sees the light from heaven above the bright- 
ness of the sun shining round about him and his companions, 2 
they equally see it, according to the second account.2 The blind- 
ness, therefore, is miraculous and symbolic, for the men are not 
blinded by the light. It is singular that Paul nowhere refers to 
this blindness in his letters. It cannot be doubted that the writer's 
purpose is to symbolise the very change from darkness to light, 
in the case of Paul, which, after Old Testament prophecies, is 
referred to in the words ascribed, in the third account,® to the 
voice. Paul, thus, only sees the light which surrounds the glori- 
fied Jesus, but not his own person, and the identification proceeds 
only from the statement: “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 
It is true that the expression is strangely put into the mouth of 
Jesus, in the third account: “for I was seen by thee (ώφθην σοι) 
for this purpose,” &c.,° but the narrative excludes the actual sight 


of the speaker, and it is scarcely possible to read the words just 


quoted, and their context, without being struck by their incon- 
gruity. We need not point out the sources of this representation 
of light shrouding the heavenly vision, so common in the Old 
Testament. Before proceeding to the rest of the account, we may 
point out in passing the similarity of the details of this scene to 
the vision of Daniel, x. 7-9. Returning, however, to the first nar- 
rative, we are told that, about the same time as this miracle was 
occurring to Paul, a supernatural communication was being made 
to Ananias in Damascus: ix. 10. “ And to him said the Lordina ~ 
vision: Ananias. And he said, Behold I am here, Lord. 11. And τ 
the Lord said unto him: Riseand go to the street which is called 

Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul,of 
Tarsus; for, behold he prayeth; 12, and he saw a man named 
Ananias who came in and put his hand on him that he might re- 
ceive sight. 13. But Ananias answered, Lord I heard from many 
concerning this man, how much evil he did to thy saints in Jeru- 
salem: 14. And here he hath authority from the chief priests to 
bind all that call on thy name. 15. But the Lord said, Go, &e. 
(quoted above). 17. And Ananias went away, and entered into the 
house; and having put his hands on him said: Brother Saul, the 
Lord hath sent me, even Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way 
by which thou camest, that thou mightest receive sight and be 
filled with the Holy Spirit. 18. And immediately there fell from 


1 Acts ix. 3, 4, 8, xxii. 6, 7, 11. 4 xxii. 11, does not. refute this. 
2xxvi, 13. 5 xxvi. 18, 


. 3 xxii. 9, ia, 6 xxvi. 16. 
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his eyes as it were scales ; and he received sight, rose up, and was 
baptized, and having taken food was strengthened.” We have 
already had occasion to point out, in connection with the paralle- 
lism kept up in Acts between the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
Apostle of the Circumcision, that a similar double vision is nar- 
rated by the Author as occurring to Peter and Cornelius. Some 
further vision is referred to in v. 12; for in no form of the nar- 
rative of Paul's vision on the way to Damascus is he represented 
as seeing a man named Ananias coming to him for the purpose 
described. Many questions are suggested by the story just quoted. 
How did Ananias know that Paul had authority from the chief 
priests to arrest any one? How could he argue in such a way 
with the Lord? Did he not then: know that Jesus had appeared 
to Paul on the way ? How did he get that information ? Is it not 
an extraordinary thing that Paul never mentions Ananias in any 
of his letters, nor in any way refers to these miracles? We have 
already referred to the symbolic nature of the blindness, and re- 
covery of sight on receiving the Holy Spirit and being baptized, 
and this is rendered still more apparent by the statement: v. 9. 
“And he was three days without sight, and neither did eat nor 
drink.” We may further point out that in immediate connection 
with this episode Paul is represented, in the second account, as 
stating that, on going to Jerusalem, he has another vision of Jesus : 
xxii. 17. “And it came to pass that, when I returned to Jerusalem — 
and was praying in the Temple, I was in a trance, 18, and saw 
him saying unto me: Make haste, and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem; for they will not receive thy witness concerning me. 
19. And I said: Lord, they themselves know that I was wont to 
imprison and beat in every synagogue them that believe on thee. 
20. And when the blood of Stephen, thy witness, was shed, I also 
was standing by and consenting, and keeping the garments of 
them that slew him. 21. And he said unto me: Go, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” It seems impossible, consider- 
ing the utter silence of Paul, that the apparition to which he 
refers, can have spoken to him at length as described upon these 
occasions. We have elsewhere remarked that there is not the 
slightest evidence in his own or other writings connecting any 
Stephen with Paul, and it may be appropriate to add here that, 
supposing him to have been present when the martyr exclaimed: 
“ Lo, I behold the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God,”? it is singular that he does not name 
him as one of those by whom Jesus “was seen.” To resume this 
discussion, however: we have already shown that the statements Ὁ 
of the Acts regarding Paul’s conduct after this alleged vision are 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, 111. 542 f. 2 vii. 56. 
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distinctly in contradiction with the statements of Paul. The 
explanation here given of the cause of Paul’s leaving Jerusalem, 
moreover, is not in agreement with the Acts ix. 29 f., and much less 
with Gal. i. 20 ff. The three narratives themselves are full of irre- 
concilable differences and incongruities, which destroy all reason- 
able confidence in any substantial basis for the story. It is 
evident that the three narratives are from the same pen, and 
betray the composition of the Author of Acts. They cannot, be 
regarded as true history.? The hand of the composer is very ap- 
parent in the lavish use of the miraculous, so characteristic of the 
whole work. It is worth while to catalogue the supernatural 
‘incidents of this episode. 1, The vision ; 2, Companions hearing the 
voice but seeing no man, or not hearing the voice but seeing the 
light ; 3, Paul’s blindness; 4, Vision of Ananias; 5, Restoration of 
sight to Paul; 6, Trance of Paul in Jerusalem. Such a narrative 
cannot be received in evidence. 

The testimony before us simply amounts to this: Paul be- 
lieved that he had seen Jesus some years after his death: there 
is no evidence that he ever saw him during his life2 He states” 
that he had “received” that he was seen by various other per- 
sons, but he does not give the slightest information as to who 
told him, or what reasons he had for believing the statements to 
be correct. And still less does he narrate the particulars of the 
alleged appearances or even of his:own vision. Although we 
have no detailed statements of these extraordinary phenomena, 
we may assume that, as Paul himself believed that he had seen 
Jesus, certain other people of the circle of his disciples likewise — 
believed that they had seen the risen Master. The whole of the 
evidence for the Resurrection reduces itself to an undefined be- — 
lief on the part of a few persons, in a notoriously superstitious age, — 
that after Jesus had died and been buried they had seen him 
alive. These visions, it is admitted, occurred at a time of the 
most intense religious excitement, and under circumstances of 
wholly exceptional mental agitation and distress. The wildest 


1 Zeller, Apg., p. 399 ff. ; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 125 f., 129. ; Overbeck, Zu de 
Wette, Apg., p. 139 ; Davidson, Int. N.T., 11. p. 235. ¢ 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 70 ff. ; Gfroérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 412 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1864, p. 155 ff.; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul., τι. 5. w.. p. 34 ff.; 
Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 99 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 132 ff.; Renan, 
Les Apétres, p. 178 ff.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 529 f.; Straatman, Paulus, 
p. 17 ff. ; Weber ει. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 540 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 191 ff. 
Of. Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 246 ff.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 345 ff. ; Hausrath, 
Der Ap. Paulus, p. 125 ff. ; in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 416 ff. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 
132 f.; Schneckenburger, Apg.. p. 167 ff., 180 ff. 

' 8 Ebrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 719, anm. 18 ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 
70 ἢ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1864, p. 184 f.; Einl., p. 219; Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus, p. 304 anm.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 173, 210 ff.; Strauss, Leb. 
Jesu, p. 276. , 
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alternations of fear, doubt, hope and indefinite expectation, 
added their effects to oriental imaginations already excited by 
indignation at the fate of their Master, and sorrow or despair at 
such a dissipation of their Messianic dreams. There was present 
every element of intellectual and moral disturbance. Now must 
we seriously ask again whether this bare and wholly unjustified 
belief can be accepted as satisfactory evidence for so astounding 
a miracle as the Resurrection ? Can the belief of such men, in 
such an age, establish the reality of a phenomenon which is con- 
tradicted by universal experience? We have no evidence as to 
what actually occurred. We do not even know the facts upon 
which they based their inferences. We only know that they 
thought they had seen Jesus and that they therefore concluded 
that he had risen from the dead. It comes to us as bare belief 
from the Age of Miracles, unsupported by facts, uncorroborated 
by evidence, unaccompanied by proof of investigation, and un- 
provided with material for examination. What is such belief 
worth? .We have no hesitation in saying that it is absolutely 
worth nothing. 


We might here well bring our inquiry to a close, for we have 
no further evidence to deal with. The problem, however, is so 
full of interest that we cannot yet lay it down, and although we 
must restrain our argument within certain rigid limits, and — 
wholly refrain from entering into regions of mere speculation, we 
may further discuss the origin and nature of the belief in the 
Resurrection. Recognising the fact that, although its nature 
and extent are very indefinite, there existed an undoubted belief 
that, after his death, Jesus was seen alive; the argument is ad- 
vanced that there must have been a real basis for this belief. 
“The existence of a Christian society,” says an apologetic writer, 
“is the first and (if rightly viewed) the final proof of the historic 
truth of the miracle on which it was founded. It may indeed 
be said that the Church was founded upon the belief in the 
Resurrection, and not upon the Resurrection itself: and that the 
testimony must therefore be limited to the attestation of the be- 
lief, and cannot reach to the attestation of the fact. But belief 
expressed in action is for the most part the strongest evidence 
which we can have of any historic event. Unless, therefore, it 
can be shown that the origin of the apostolic belief in the Resur- 
rection, with due regard to the fulness of its characteristic form, 
and the breadth and rapidity of its propagation can be satisfac- 
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torily explained on other grounds, the belief itself is a sufficient 
proof of the fact.” This is obviously Paley’s argument of the 
Twelve men? in a condensed form. Belief in action may be the 
strongest evidence which we can have of any historic event; but 
when the historic event happens to be an event in religious his- 
tory, and an astounding miracle like the Resurrection, such bare 
evidence, emanating from such an age, is not very strong evi- 
dence, after all. The breadth and rapidity of its propagation 
absolutely prove nothing but belief in the report of those who 
believed; although it is very far from evident that people em- 
braced Christianity from a rational belief in the Resurrection. 
No one pretends that the Gentiles who believed made a prelimi- 
nary examination of the truth of the Resurrection. If breadth 
and rapidity of propagation be taken as sufficient proof of the 
truth of facts, we might consider Buddhism and Mahinda 
as satisfactorily attested creeds. There could not be a greater 
fallacy than the supposition that the origin of a belief must be’ 
explained upon other grounds, or that belief itself accepted as a 
sufficient proof of the fact asserted. The truth or falsehood of 
any allegation is determined by a balance of evidence, and the 
critic is no more bound to account for the formation of erroneous — 
belief than he is bound to believe, because he may not, after a 
great lapse of time, be able so clearly to demonstrate the particu- 
lar manner in which that erroneous belief originated, that any 
other mode is definitely excluded. The belief that a dead man 
rose from the dead and appeared to several persons alive is at 
once disposed of upon abstract grounds. The alleged occurrence 
is contrary to universal experience; but on the other hand the 
prevalence of defective observation; mistaken inference, self-de- 
ception and credulity, any of which might lead to such belief, are 
only too well-known to it. Is it necessary to define which pe- 
culiar form of error is present in every false belief, before, with 
this immense preponderance of evidence against it, we finally 
reject it? We think not. Any explanation consistent with uni- 
versal experience must be adopted, rather than a belief which is 
contradictory to it. | 

There are two theories which have been advanced to explain 
the origin of the apostolic belief in the Resurrection, to which we 
may now briefly refer; but it must be clearly understood. that 
the suggestion of an explanation is quite apart from our exami- 
nation of the actual evidence for the Resurrection. Fifty ex- 
planations might be offered and be considered unsatisfactory 
without in the least degree altering the fact, that the testimony 


1 Westcott, The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd ed., p. 106 f. 
2 Evidences and Hor Pauline, ed. Potts, 1850, p..6. 
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for the final miracle of Christianity is totally insufficient, and 
that the allegation that it actually occurred cannot be main- 
tained. The first explanation, adopted by some able critics, is 
that Jesus did not really die on the cross, but being taken down 
alive, and his body being delivered to friends, he subsequently 
revived. In support of this theory, it is argued that Jesus is 
represented by the Gospels as expiring after having been but 
three to six hours upon the cross, which would have been an 
unprecedentedly rapid death. It is affirmed that only the hands 
and not the feet were nailed to the cross. The crurifragium, not 
usually accompanying crucifixion, is dismissed as unknown to 
the three Synoptists, and only inserted by the fourth Evangelist 
for dogmatic reasons, and of course the lance-thrust disappears 
with the leg-breaking. Thus the apparent death was that pro- 
found faintness which might well fall upon such an organization 
after some hours of physical and mental agony on the cross, 
following the continued strain and fatigue of the previous night. 
As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, it is supposed that Jesus 
visited his disciples a few times to re-assure them, but with pre- 
caution on account of the Jews, and was by them believed to 
have risen from the dead, as indeed he himself may likewise 
have supposed, reviving as he had done from the faintness of 
death! Seeing, however, that his death had set the crown 
upon his work, the Master withdrew into impenetrable obscurity 
and was heard of no more. We have given but the baldest. out- 
line of this theory ; for it would occupy too much space to repre- 
sent it adequately and show the ingenuity with which it is 
worked out, and the very considerable support which it receives 
from statements in the Gospels, and from inferences deducible 
from them. We do not ourselves adopt this explanation, although 
it must be clearly repeated that, were the only alternative to do 
so, or to fall back upon the hypothesis of a miracle, we should 
consider it preferable. A serious objection brought against the 


1 Gfrérer, who maintains the theory of a Scheintod with great ability, thinks 
that Jesus had believers amongst the rulers of the Jews, who, although they 
could not shield him from the oppvsition against him, still hoped to save him 
from death. Joseph, a rich man, found the means of doing so. He prepared 
the new sepulchre close to the place of execution to be at hand—begged the body 
from Pilate—the immense quantity of spices bought by Nicodemus being merely 
to distract the attention of the Jews—and Jesus being quickly carried to the 
sepulchre, was restored to life by their efforts. He interprets the famous verse 
J ain xx. 17 curiously. The expression : ‘‘I have not yet ascended to my Father 
and your Father,” &c., he takes as meaning simply the act of dying: ‘‘ going to 
heaven,” and the reply of Jesus is equivalent to: ‘‘Touch me not, for I am still 
flesh and blood—I am not yet dead.” Jesus sees his disciples only a few times 
_ mysteriously, and believing that he had set the final seal to the truth of his work 
by his death, he then retires into impenetrable gloom. Das Heiligthum und die 

ahrheit, p. 107 ff., p. 231 ff. 
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theory seems to be, that it is not natural to suppose that, after 
such intense and protracted fatigue and anxiety followed by the 
most cruel-agony on the cross, agony both of soul and body, ἢ 


ending in unconsciousness only short of death, Jesus could within- 
a short period have presented himself to his disciples with such 


an aspect as could have conveyed to them the impression, of vie- 
tory over death by the Prince of Life. He must still, it is urged, 
have presented the fresh traces of suffering and weakness little 
calculated to inspire them with the idea of divine power and 
glory. This is partly, but not altogether, true. There is no evi- 
dence, as we shall presently show, that the appearances of Jesus 
occurred so soon as is generally represented ; and, in their aston- 
ishment at again seeing the Master whom they supposed to be 
dead, the disciples could not have been in a state minutely to 
remark the signs of suffering,? then probably, with the power of 
a mind like that of Jesus over physical weakness, little apparent. 
Time and imagination would doubtless soon have effaced from their 
minds any such impressions, and left only the belief that he had 
risen from the dead to develop and form the Christian doctrine. 
A more powerful objection seems to us the disappearance of 
Jesus. We cannot easily persuade ourselves that such a teacher 
could have renounced his work and left no subsequent trace of 
his existence. Still, it must be admitted that many explanations 
might be offered on this head, the most obvious being that death, 
whether as the result of the terrible crisis through which he had 
passed, or from some other cause, may soon after have ensued. 
We repeat, however, that we neither advance this explanation 
_ nor think it worth while to discuss it seriously, not because we 


think it untenabie, although we do not adopt it, but because we 


consider that there is another explanation of the origin of belief 
in the Resurrection which“is better, and which is in our opinion 
the true one. We mean that which is usually called the “vision- 
hypothesis.” 

The phenomenon which has to be accounted for is the apos- 
tolic belief that, after he had been dead and buried, Jesus “ was 
seen” ($6) by certain persons. The explanation which we 
offer, and which has long been adopted in various forms by able 
critics,’ is, that doubtless Jesus was seen, but the vision was not 


1 Holsten remarks that the cry put into the mouth of Jesus on the Cross, in the 
first and second Synoptics : ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” if 
genuine, can scarcely be otherwise historically conceived than as a last surrender 
of his last hope that God’s will would not continue his sufferings even unto death, 
Zum Ev. des Paulus u. Petr., p. 227. Be - 

2 The repeated statement in the Gospels that the women and his disciples did 
not at first recognise the risen Jesus, are quoted in connection with this point. 

3 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 68 ff. ; Holsten, Zum Ey. Paulus, u. 8. w., Pp, 
117 ff., οὐ passim ; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 99 ff., 162 ff. ; Noack, Die 
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real and objective, but illusory and subjective; that is to say: 
Jesus was not himself seen, but only a representation of Jesus 
within the minds of the beholders. This explanation not only 
does not impeach the veracity of those who affirmed that they 
had seen Jesus, but, accepting to a certain extent a subjective 
truth at the basis of the belief, explains upon well-known and 
natural principles the erroneous inference deduced from the sub- 
jective vision. It seems to us that the points to be determined 
are simple and obvious: Is it possible for a man to mistake sub- 
jective impressions for objective occurrences? Is it possible 
that any considerable number of persons can at the same time 
receive similar subjective impressions and mistake them for 
objective facts? If these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively, and it can be shown that the circumstances, the charac- 
ters, the constitution of those who believed in the first instance, 
favoured the reception of such subjective impressions,and equally 
the deduction of erroneous inferences ; it may be admitted that a 
satisfactory explanation can thus be given of the apostolic belief, 
on other grounds than the reality of a miracle opposed to univer- 
sal experience, little as we feel bound to give any such explana- 
tion at all. No sooner is the first question formulated than it 
becomes obvious to every one who is acquainted with psychologi- 
cal and physiological researches, or who has even the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the influence of the mind upon the body, 
that it must at once be answered in the aftirmative. Indeed the 
affirmation that subjective impressions, in connection with every 
sense, can be mistaken for, and believed to be, actual objective 
effects, is so trite that it seems almost superfluous to make it, 
Every reader must be well acquainted with illustrations of the fact, 
or can readily make himself acquainted with them. The only dif- 
ficulty is to deal authoritatively with such a point within moderate 
compass. We must limit ourselves to the sense of sight. “There 
are abundant proofs,’ says Sir Benjamin Brodie, “that impres- 
sions may be made in the brain by other causes simulating those 
which are made on it by external objects through the medium of 
the organs of sense, thus producing false perceptions, which may, 
in the first instance, and before we have had time to reflect on 
the subject, be mistaken for realities.”!_ The limitation here in- 


Aufersteh. d. Gekreuzigten im Lichte heut. Wiss., 1861, p. 133 ff. ; Urspr. d. 
Christ., ii. p. 274 f.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 448 ff. ; Les Apdtres, p. 10 ff. ; 
Réville, La Résurrection de J. C., p. 11 ff. ; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 295 ff. ; Zeller, 
ADS: p- 196 ff. Of. Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 263 ff. ; Scholten, Het Ev. n. 
Joh., p. 346 ff. ; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 612 ff. ; Die Rel. Jesu, p. 86 ff., 
108; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., p. 254 ff. ; Weisse, Die Ev. Gesch , 
p. 438. 
1 Psychological Inquiries, 1854, p. 78; cf. 79 ff. 
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troduced : “ before we have had time to reflect on the subject,” is 
of course valid in the case of those whose reason is capable of re- 
jecting the falsé perceptions, whether on the ground of natural 
law or of probability ; but, in anyone ignorant of natural law, 
familiar with the idea of supernatural agency and the occurrence 
of miraculous events, it is obvious, retlection, if reflection of a 
sceptical kind can even be assumed, would have little chance of 
arriving at any true discrimination of phenomena. Speaking of 
the nervous system and its functions, and more immediately of 
the relation of the Cerebrum to the Sensorium and the -produe- 
tion of spectral illusions, Dr. Carpenter says, in his work on the 
“ Principles of Mental Physiology,” which is well worth the study 
of those interested in the question we are discussing: “Still 
stronger evidence of the same associated action of the Cerebrum 
and Sensorium is furnished by the study of the phenomena desig- 
nated as Spectral Illusions. These are clearly sensorial states 
not excited by external objects ; and it is also clear that they fre- 
quently originate in cerebral changes,since they represent creations 
of the mind, and are not mere reproductions of past sensations.” 
Dr. Carpenter refers in illustration to a curious illusion to which 
Sir John Herschel was subject, “in the shape of the involuntary 
occurrence of Visual impressions, into which Geometrical regu- 
larity of form enters as the leading character. These were not of 
the nature of those ocular Spectra which may be attributed with 
probability to retinal changes.” Dr. Carpenter then continues : 
“We have here not a reproduction of sensorial impressions for- 
. merly received; but a construction of new forms, by a process 
which, if it had been carried on consciously, we should have 
called imagination. And it is difficult to see how it is to be ac- 
counted for in any other way, than by an unconscious action of 
the cerebrum ; the products of which impress themselves on the 
sensorial consciousness, just as, in other cases, they express them- 
selves through the motor apparatus.”2 The illusions described by 
Sir John Herschel who, as he himself says, was “as little vision- 
ary as most people” should be referred to. Of the production of 
sensations by ideas there can be no possible doubt® and, conse- 
quently, as little of the realisation by the person in whom they 
are produced of subjective impressions exactly as though they 
were objective. With regard to false perceptions, Dr. Carpenter 
says: “It has been shown that the action of ideational states 
upon the Sensorium can modify or even produce sensations. But 


the action of pre-existing states of Mind is still more frequently — 


1 Sir John Herschel gives a full account of them in his ““ Popular Lectures on 


Scientific Subjects,” (Daldy, Isbister, ἃ Co., 1876) p. 402 ff. 
2 Principles of Mental Physiology, 4th ed., 1876, p. 118 f. 
3 1b., p. 155 ff. 
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shown in modifying the interpretation which we put upon our 
sense-impressions. For since almost every such interpretation is 
an act of judgment based upon experience, that judgment will 
vary according to our mental condition at the time it is delivered ; 
and will be greatly affected by any dominant idea or feeling, so 
as even to occasion a complete mis-interpretation of the objective 
source of the sense-impression, as often occurs in what is termed 
‘absence of mind. The following case, mentioned by Dr. Tuke 1 
as occurring within his own knowledge, affords a good example of 
this fallacy :—‘ A lady was walking one day from Penryn to Fal- 
mouth, and her mind being at that time, or recently, occupied 
by the subject of drinking-fountains, thought she saw in the road 
a newly-erected fountain, and even distinguished an inscription 
upon it, namely—“ Jf any man thirst let him come unto me and 
drink.” Some time afterwards, she mentioned the fact with 
pleasure to the daughters of a gentleman who was supposed to 
have erected it. They expressed their surprise at her statement, 
and assured her that she must be quite mistaken. Perplexed 
with the: contradiction between the testimony of her senses and 
of those who would have been aware of the fact had it been true, 
and feeling that she could not have been deceived (“ for seeing is 
believing”), she repaired to the spot, and found to her astonish- 
ment that no drinking-fountain was in existence—only a few 
scattered stones, which had formed the foundation upon which 
the suggestion of an expectant imagination had built the super- 
structure. The subject having previously occupied her attention, 
those sufficed to form, not only a definite erection, but one in- 
scribed by an appropriate motto corresponding to the leading 
idea.” 2 We may give as another illustration an illusion which 
presented itself to Sir Walter Scott. He had been reading, 
shortly after the death of Lord Byron, an account in a publica- 
tion professing to detail the habits and opinions of the poet. 
As Scott had been intimate with Lord Byron he was deeply 
interested in the publication, which contained some parti- 
culars relative to himself and other friends. “ Their sitting- 
room opened into an entrance hall, rather fantastically fitted 
up with articles of armour, skins of wild animals, and the like. 
It was when laying down his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which the moon was beginning to shine, that the indi- 
vidual of whom I speak saw, right before him, and in astanding 
posture, the exact representation of his departed friend whose 
recollection had been so strongly brought to his imagination. He 
stopped for a single moment, so as to notice the wonderful accu-- 


1 Influence of the Mind on the Body, p. 44. 2 Carpenter, Ib., 206 f. 
3 It is likewise quoted by Dr. Carpenter, p. 207 f. . 
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racy with which fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye the 
peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. Sensible, 
however, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of wonder 
at the extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onward towards the figure, which resolved itself, as he approached, 
into the various materials of which it was composed. These were 
merely a screen, occupied by great-coats, shawls, plaids and such 
other articles as usually are found in a country entrance-hall. 
~The spectator returned to the spot from which he had seen the 
illusion, and endeavoured, with all his power, to recall the image 
which had been so singularly vivid. But this was beyond his 


capacity,’ &c. Although Sir Walter Scott might be sensible of 


the delusion, it may be more than doubted whether, in the first 
century of our era, such an apparition proceeding from or con- 
nected with religious agitation of mind would have been con- 
sidered so. Dr. Abercrombie? mentions many instances of spectral 


illusions, “some of the most authentic facts” relating to which. 


he classes under the head of “intense mental conceptions so 
strongly impressed upon the mind as, for the moment, to be be- 
lieved to have a real existence.” We cannot, however, venture 
to quote illustrations? Dr. Hibbert, in whose work on Appari- 
tions many interesting instances are to be found, thus concludes 
his consideration of the conditions which lead to such illusions: 
“T have at length concluded my observations on what may be 
considered. as the leading mental laws which are connected with 
the origin of spectral impressions. The general inference to be 
- drawn from them is,—that Apparitions are nothing more than 
morbid symptoms, which are indicative of an intense excitement 
of the renovated feelings of the mind.”* Subjective visions, be- 
lieved to have had objective reality, abound in the history of the 
world. They are familiar to all who have read the lives of the 
Saints, and they have accompanied the progress of Christianity 
in various forms from the trances of Montanism to the’ vision of 
the “ Immaculate Conception” in the Grotto of Lourdes. 

If we turn to the inquiry whether a similar subjective impres- 
sion can be received by many persons at one time and be mistaken 
by them for an objective reality, an equally certain reply in the 
affirmative must unhesitatingly be given. The contagiousness of 
emotion is well known,? and the rapidity with which panic, for in- 


1 Demonology and Witchcraft, 1868, Letter i. p. 37 f. 

2 Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 19th ed., p. 274 ff. 

3 Every one remembers the case of Luther and his visions of the Devil. 

4 Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, by Samuel Hibbert, M.D., F.R. 
S.E., 2nd ed., 1825, p. 375. “hs 

5 We might point in illustration to the use of “ Tongues” in the Corinthian 
Church, where the contagiousness of the ecstatic state is exemplified. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 23, 26 ff. N 
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stance, spreads from a single individual to the mass is remarked 
every day. The most: trifling incident, unseen by more than a 
few and, therefore, more pliant in the imagination of the many, 
has instantaneously convinced multitudes of the most erroneous 
inferences. - We need scarcely refer, moreover, to the numerous 
religious and ether mental epidemics which have swept over the 
face of the world, infecting society with the wildest delusions. 
From Montanism to camp meetings and revivals in our own day, 
it has been demonstrated that religious excitement and dominant 
ideas have spread with astonishing rapidity and power amongst 
the circles in which they have arisen. In certain states of nervous 
expectation, false impressions are instantaneously transmitted 
from one to another in a religious assembly. Dr. Carpenter says : 
“ Moreover, if not only a single individual, but several persons 
should be ‘possessed’ by one and the same idea or feeling, the 
same misinterpretation may be made by all of them; and in such 
a case the concurrence of their testimony does not add the least 
strength to it. Of this we have a good example in the following 
occurrence cited by Dr. Tuke, as showing the influence of a 
‘dominant idea’ in falsifying the perceptions of a number of per- 
sons at once: ‘During the conflagration at the Crystal Palace 
in the winter of 1866-67, when the animals were destroyed by 
the fire, it was supposed that the Chimpanzee had succeeded in 
escaping from his cage. Attracted to the roof, with this expecta- 
tion in full force, men saw the unhappy animal holding on to it, 
and: writhing in agony to get astride one of the iron ribs. It need 
not be said that its struggles were watched by those below with 
breathless suspense, and as the newspapers informed us “ with 
sickening dread.” But there was no animal whatever there ; and 
all this feeling was thrown away upon a tattered piece of blind, 
so torn as to resemble to the eye of fancy, the body, arms, and 
legs of an ape!’ (Op. cit., p. 44.) Another example of a like in- 
fluence affecting several individuals simultaneously in a similar 
manner is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert in his well-known Treatise 
on Apparitions : ‘A whole ship’s company was thrown into the 
utmost consternation by the apparition of a cook who had died 
a few days before. He was distinctly seen walking a-head of the 
ship, with a peculiar gait by which he was distinguished when 
alive, through having one of his legs shorter than the other. On 
steering the ship towards the object, it was found to be a piece of 
floating wreck.’ Many similar cases might be referred to, in 
which the imagination has worked up into ‘apparitions’ some 
common-place objects, which it has invested with attributes de- 
rived from the previous Mental state of the observer ; and the 
belief in such an apparition as a reality, which usually exists in 
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such cases, unless antagonized by an effort of the reason, consti- 
tutes a delusion.”! We must maintain indeed that a number of 
persons assembled under the influence of strong: similar ideas, 
and excited by the same active religious emotion are more likely 
to be affected by similar subjective impressions to the extent of 
believing them to be objective than one or two would be. The 
excitement of each acts upon the whole body, and is itself in- 
creased by reaction from the aggregate emotion. ach receives 
impressions from the other, which are vividly felt even without 
being verified by personal experience. The most nervous temper- 
ament in the assembly gives the final impetus to the excited im- 
agination of the rest. In moments of supreme expectation and 
doubt, enthusiasm overcomes‘reason. If one man see, if one man 
hear, the mental impression is credited with an objective cause, 
even when unfelt by others, and then a similar impression is 
soon carried from the brain to the sensorium of all.. There is no 
supposition of a diseased mind in this in ordinary cases, and in 
the instances which we have in view the false perceptions were 
determined and encouraged by foregone conclusions of a nature 
rarely possible and, when existing, rarely resisted. “There are 
many persons,’ adds Dr. Carpenter, “quite sane upon ordinary 
matters, and even (it may be) distinguished by some special 
form of ability, who are yet affected with what the writer once 
heard Mr. Carlyle term a ‘ diluted insanity ;’ allowing their minds 
to become so completely ‘ possessed’ by ‘dominant ideas, that 
. their testimony as to what they declare themselves to have wit- 
nessed—even when several individuals concur in giving exactly 
the same account of it—must be regarded as utterly untrust- 
worthy.”? 

That subjective impressions can, in the opinion of eminent 
apologists, be recorded by an Evangelist as objective reality, we 
have already pointed out in connection with the statement of the 
first Synoptist, that “ Many bodies of the saints were raised ; and 
. they came out of the sepulchres after his resurrection and appeared 
unto many.” (xxvii. 52f.) Dean Milman and Canon Farrar ex- 
plain this by the supposition that the earthquake “seemed to 
have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after Christ had 
risen appeared to linger in the Holy City.”® It follows as a logi- 
cal consequence that as this subjective impression felt by many 
at once is described in the Gospel as objective; these writers 
not only admit the possibility of such a mistake on the part 


1 Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. 208 f. 

2 Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. 209. 

3 Farrar, Life of Christ, 11. p. 419; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, i. 336 f. 
Passages quoted p. 989. 
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of the observers, but that the Gospel, in adopting that mistake, 
may be suspected of a similar course in recording the appearances 
of Jesus. 

We have thus replied to the question whether the “ vision- 
hypothesis ” could explain the belief of five hundred, or even of 
eleven persons who supposed they had seen Jesus at once, and we 
do not think that any one who seriously considers the Age, and 
the circumstances under which the phenomenon is alleged to 
have occurred, can doubt that such belief could very easily have 
resulted from merely subjective impressions. Before going fur- 
ther into the discussion of the matter, however, we must again, 
with a little more minuteness, call attention to the date of the. 
actual statements upon which the whole argument turns. The 
Apostle Paul writes about a quarter of a century after the time 
when it is said that Jesus “ was seen” by those whom he names. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to the amount of informa- 
tion obtained by Paul during the visit he paid to Jerusalem for 
the purpose of making the acquaintance of Peter, it is undeniable 
that some years had elapsed between the time when Jesus is sup- 
posed to have been seen and the time when Paul could have re- 
_ ceived information regarding these appearances from any of the 
Apostles. If we date the death of Jesus in the year 33, almost 
the latest date assigned to it by any eminent critic, and the con- 
version of Paul about A.D. 38-40,! it will be remembered that the 
Apostle himself states that he did not go to Jerusalem till three 
years after, which brings us to A.D. 41-43 as the earliest time 
when Paul first came in personal contact with Peter and James. 
He did not go up to Jerusalem again for fourteen years after that, 
and we have no reason for believing that he met any of the 
Apostles in the interval, but the contrary, from his own account 
of that second visit, Gal. ii. 2. He could not, therefore, have 
heard anything of the appearances of Jesus even from Peter and 
James till some eight to ten years after they had taken place. 
From the other Apostles, in all probability, he cannot have heard . 
anything till nearly twenty years had elapsed since they sup- 
posed they had seen Jesus. Where did he get his information 
regarding the 500 brethren at once? From whom did he get it / 
If the supposed appearance took place, as so many suppose, In 
Galilee, the date of his information is still more uncertain. If, 
on the other hand, it occurred in Jerusalem, whilst so many of 


1 The Chronicon Paschale dates it 42; and the following critics date it as 
noted: Michaelis, about 37? Kuinoel, 40; Heinrichs, 37? Eichhorn, 37 or 38 ; 
Hug, 35 ; Schmidt, 41; Bertholdt, 40 ; Feilmoser, 35; Winer, 38? De Wette, 37 
or 38; Schott, 37; Schrader, 39; Anger, 38? Wieseler, 40 ; Ewald, 38; Meyer, 
35. Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. Zeitalters, 1848, Chronologische Tabelle ; 
Meyer, Apg., p. 24. 
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the numbers were visitors only, it is obvious that the greater part 
must subsequently have left the Holy City and-become scattered 
to their respective homes. The difficulty of obtaining information 
from more than a few of the 500 becomes obvious. In any case, 
from no authority which we are entitled to assume: could Paul 
have been minutely informed of these appearances less than eight 
to ten years after they occurred, and then of the vision of the 
Eleven, only from one of the number to whom the first vision 
oceurred. Now, no one who considers the operation of memory, 
even in persons of more than usual sobriety of imagination, deal- 
ing with circumstances not likely to be exaggerated or distorted 
by feeling in the course of time, can doubt that, in ten years, all 
the circumstances of such occasions, amidst which much excite- 
ment certainly prevailed, must have assumed a very different 
aspect from what they originally bore. We may be permitted to 
quote a few words on this subject: “ Though we are accustomed 
to speak of memory as if it consisted in an exact reproduction of 
past states of Consciousness, yet experience is continually show- 
ing us that this reproduction is very often inexact, through the 
modification which the ‘trace’ has undergone in the interval. 
Sometimes the trace has been partially obliterated ; and what re- 
mains may serve to give a very erroneous (because imperfect) 
view of the occurrence. . . . And where it is one in which 
our own Feelings are interested, we are extremely apt to lose 
sight of, what goes against them, so that the representation given 
by Memory is altogether one-sided. This is continually demon- 
strated by the entire dissimilarity of the accounts of the same 
occurrence or conversation, which shall be given by two or more 
parties concerned in it, even when the matter is fresh in their 
minds, and they are honestly desirous of telling the truth. And 
this diversity will usually become still more pronounced with 
the lapse of time: the trace becoming gradually but uncon- 
sciously modified by the habitual course of thought and feeling ; 
so that when it is so acted on after a lengthened interval as to 
bring up a reminiscence of the original occurrence, that remini- 
scence really represents, not the actual occurrence, but the modified 
trace of it.”! This is specially likely to occur where, as in our case, 
there were Old Testament prophecies supposed to describe minutely 
the sufferings, death, and resurrection of the Messiah, to fur- 
nish lines upon which the transformation of memory must insen- 
sibly shape itself. Unconsciously, we may be certain, the misty 
outlines of the original transaction would acquire consistency and 
take form according to the tenor of so infallible an index. It 
would require a memory of iron and of more than stubborn dog- 


1 Carpenter, Principles of Mental Psychology, 1876, p. 456. 
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gedness to resist the unobtrusive influence of supposed prophecies. 
Be it clearly understood that we speak of an unconscious process, 
which is perfectly consistent with complete belief that the trans- 
formed trace is exactly what originally took place. But adhering 
more closely to the point before us, can we suppose that the ac- 
count which Paul received of these appearances, after that lapse 
of time, was a perfectly sober and unwarped description of what 
actually took place? We think not. Is it possible that the 
vision of the 500, for instance, had escaped the maturing influ- 
ence of time 7 or that of the Eleven? We believe that it is not 
possible. However, Paul does not give a single detail, and con- 
sequently this argument mainly affects the abstract value of all 
such evidence whether at first or second hand, but it likewise 
makes more vague the original transaction, so indefinitely sketched 
for us, which we have to explain. What was it the 500 really 
saw? “Jesus,” says the report matured by time; and modern 
divines taking the statement in its most objective sense, demand 
an explanation of the unknown phenomenon which led 500 to 
believe that they actually saw the risen Master. Did the 
500 originally think anything of the kind? What impression 
did the individuals receive? Did any two receive precisely the 
same impression ? There isnot the slightest evidence that they did. 
Although Paul gives the most meagre report of these appearances 
that could well be conceived, it must be remembered that the im- 
pression made upon his own mind was not by the events themselves 
but by the narrative οἵ the events recounted at least eight or ten 
years afterwards. There can be no doubt that, earlier, Paul 
the persecutor must also frequently have heard of the Resur- 
rection, and of alleged occasions when Jesus had been seen 
after his death and burial, from persecuted members of the 
Christian community, but beyond the undefined certainty of this 
we are not entitled to go. That what he heard must have re- 
ceived warmth of colouring from the fire of persecution is most 
probable. Of this, however, we shall speak presently. 

It is not necessary further to enlarge upon the superstition of 
the age of which we write. We have elsewhere quoted the opi- 
nion of an orthodox divine and Hebrew scholar on the character 
of the Jewish people about that period. “ Not to be more tedious, 
therefore, in this matter,” he says, “let two things only be ob- 
served: i. That the nation under the second Temple was given 
to magical arts beyond measure; and ii. That it was given to 
an easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond measure.” ὦ 
And again: “It is a disputable case whether the Jewish nation 


1 Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice et Talmudice ; Works, ed. Pitman, 1823, xi. p. 81]. 
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were more mad with superstition in matters of religion, or with 
superstition in-curious arts.”! Even supposing the Twelve to 
have been men of superior intelligence to most of their fellow-coun- 
trymen of the period, it cannot reasonably be questioned that 
they were “men of like passions ” and failings with the rest, and 
that, as were the most eminent men of all countries for centuries 
after, they were ignorant of the true order of nature, full of super- 
stitious ideas regarding cosmical phenomena, and ready at all 
times to believe in miracles and supernatural interference with 
the affairs of life. As Jews, moreover, they had inherited belief 
in angelic agency and divine apparitions. The old Testament is 
full of narratives in which Jehovah appears to the Patriarchs and 
Law-givers of Israel. Celestial visions had been familiar to every 
Jew from his infancy, and the constant personal communications 
of the Almighty with his peculiar people were still the most sa- 
cred traditions of the nation. Nursed in the prevaient supersti- 
tion of the time, educated by the Law and the Prophets to fami- 
liarity with the supernatural, and prepared by the fervid ima- 
gination of their race to recognise wonders in heaven and earth, 5 
the disciples were naturally prepared for the great Christian 
Miracle. The special circumstances in which they were placed 
at the death of Jesus conduced in the highest degree to excite 
that expectant attention which, in their state of profound agita- 
tion, rendered them readily susceptible of extraordinary impres- 
sions. The disciples had for a long period followed Jesus and 
felt the influence of his elevated character. It may be doubted 
how far they had entered into the spirit of his sublime teaching, 
or understood the spiritual wisdom which lay beneath the noble 
simplicity of his language, but it cannot be doubted that his per 

sonal greatness must have produced a profound effect upon their 
minds. When they came at last to understand, if ina material 
and imperfect way, his views as to his Messianic character, they 
can have had little difficulty in believing, in spite of the mysteri- 
ous lowliness and humility of his aspect, although probably in a 
sense widely different from his own, that the hope of Israel had 
at last come, and that the hour of her redemption was at hand. 
It is probable that, as the enmity of the priests and rulers in- 
creased, and the danger of his position became more apparent, 
whilst he disdained unworthily to shrink from his public work, 
he must have felt all the peril before him, and observed the 
anxiety of his followers. It may be conceived that, under such 
circumstances, his teachings may have assumed even a higher 
spirituality than before and, rising above the clouds of the pre- 


1 Tb., xi. p. 299 ἢ. 
2 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, vi. p. 345. 
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sent, soared out into that calmer future when the religion he 
founded would be accepted by men, and become a light to the 
Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel. It is probable that 
he may have spoken of his death in spiritual terms as a sacrifice 
for them and for the world, which would secure the triumph of 
his work and regenerate mankind. Comforting those who had left 
all and followed him, but from whom he might so soon be parted, 
and knowing their doubts and fears, he must have re-assured 
their minds by inspiriting views of the inseparable nature of his 
union with those who loved him and did his commandments; 
his spirit dwelling within them and leading them safely through 
the world, in the peace and security of souls raised by the truth 
beyond the reach of its corruption and its wrong. That they 
must have felt the strongest conviction of his Messianic character, 
wethink cannot be doubted, however confused may have been their 
ideas of the exact nature of his office and of the manner in which 
his coming was to secure the triumph of Israel. Theshock to their 
expectations and the utter dissipation of their hopes which must 
have been felt in the first moment of his arrest, hurried trial, and 
cruel condemnation can well be imagined.’ It is probable that in 
that first moment of terror and bewilderment the disciples indeed 
all forsook him and fled. No one who had consorted with the Great 
Teacher, however, and felt the influence of his mind, could long 
have resisted the reaction to nobler thoughts of him. In all the 
bitterness of sorrow for the loss of their master and friend, in 
horror at his agonizing and shameful death, and in doubt, con- 
sternation, and almost despair, they must have gathered together 
again and spoken of these strange events. Believing Jesus to have 
been the Messiah, how could they interpret his death on the 
cross? If he was the Messiah could he thus die?! If Enoch and 
Elijah, if Moses, precursors of the Messiah, had not seen death, 
how could that prophet like unto Moses whom Jehovah had raised 
up end his career by a shameful death on the cross ? Throughout 
that time of fiery trial and supreme mental agitation, they must 
have perpetually sought in their own minds some explanation of 
the terrible events then occurring and seeming to blast all their 
hopes, and doubtless mystic utterances of Jesus must have assumed 
new meanings, meanings probably different from his own. In the 
accounts of the coming Messiah in the Prophets, they must have 
searched for some light by which to solve the inexplicable prob- 
lem. Is it not conceivable that, in that last time of danger and 
darkness, when he saw the persecution against him become more 
vehement, and felt that the path which he had chosen led him 


1 Cf. Hwald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vi. p. 72 a. ff.; Holsten, Zum Evang. des 
Paul. u. Petr., p. 193 f., p. 229 ff. 
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through danger and distress perhaps to death, Jesus may, in the 
bitter contemplation of that fanatical opposition of bigotry and 
superstition have applied to himself the description of the suffer- 
ing servant of Jehovah, suffering—as all noble souls have done 
who are in advance of their age, and preach great truths which 
condemn either directly or by implication the vices and follies of 
their time—* the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” 
and, worse still, the ignoble insults of popular ignorance and 
fickleness ? Here might seem to them the solution of the enigma; 
and returning from that first flight of terror and bewilderment, 
feeling all the intense reaction of affection and grief and faith in 
the Master quickened by shame at their abandonment of him in 
his moment of supreme danger and affliction, ‘still believing that 
he must be the Messiah, and in mute longing and expectation of 
the next events which were to confirm or confound their hopes, 
the disciples must have been in the climax of nervous agitation 
and excitement, and ready to receive any impression which might 
be suggested in their embarrassment.’ 

According to Paul it was Peter who first saw the risen Jesus. 
According to the first and fourth Gospels, the first appearance 
was to the women, and notably, in the latter, to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom had been cast “seven devils,’ and whose tempera- 
ment probably rendered her unusually susceptible of all such 
impressions. Did Paul intentionally omit all mention of the 
appearances to the women, or did he not know of them? In the 
latter case, we have an instructive light thrown on the Gospel 
tradition ; in the former, the first. suggestion of the Resurrection 
becomes even more clearly intelligible. It will be observed that 
in all this explanation we are left chiefly to conjecture, for the 
statements in the Gospels cannot, upon any point, be used with 
the slightest confidence. On the other hand, all that is demanded 
is that a probable or possible explanation of the origin of the 
belief in the Resurrection should be given; and in the total ab- 
sence of historical data we are entitled to draw inferences as to 
the course of events at the time. It may well be that a mistake 
as to the sepulchre, rendered not improbable if any hint of the 
truth be conveyed in the conflicting traditions of the Gospel, or 
one of many other suggestions which might be advanced, might 
lead the women or Peter to believe that the sepulchre was empty. 
Or some other even trifling circumstance, which we no longer can 
indicate with precision, might convey to the women or to Peter, 


1 Ewald points out that, according to the belief of the period, the souls of the 
dead hovered for a time between heaven and earth, and he considers that the 
belief undeniably played an important part in this sphere of visions of the Christ. 
Gesch. d. V. Isr., vi. p. 72 a. 
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in their state of nervous excitement, the last impulse wanting to 
cause that rapid revulsion from extreme depression, which is so 
suitable to the state which we may perhaps be allowed to call 
creative subjectivity. If we are to accept the indications scattered 
about the New Testament, the impetuous ardent temperament of 
Peter was eminently one to bound into sudden ecstatic enthu- 
siasm, and in all probability some commonplace or trifling incident 
may have been the spark which kindled into flame the materials 
already at glowing heat. The strong subjective impression that 
Jesus had risen would create a vision of him which, at once con- 
firming previous conclusions, resolving perplexing doubts and 
satisfying feverish expectations, would be accepted by each mind 
with little or no question as an objective reality. If Peter, or even 
the women, brought to the disciples the assurance that they had 
seen the Lord, we cannot doubt that, in the unparalleled position 
in which they were then placed, under all the circumstances of 
intense feeling and religious excitement at the moment, such 
emotions would be suddenly called into action as would give to 
these men the impression that they had seen the Master whom 
they had lost. These subjective impressions would be strength- 
ened daily and unconsciously into ever more objective consistency, 
and being confirmed by supposed prophecy would be affirmed 
with a confidence insensibly inspired by dogmatic considerations. ὦ 
That the news would fly from believer to believer, meeting 
everywhere excited attention and satisfying eager expectancy, is 
certain ; and that these devout souls, swayed by every emotion 
of glad and exultant enthusiasm, would constantly mistake the 
suggestions of their own thoughts for objective realities is certain. 
Jesus died, was buried, and rose again “according to the Scrip- 
tures.” This would hardenevery timid supposition into assurance; 
and as time went on, what was doubtful would become certain, 
what was mysterious, clear ; and those who had seen nothing 
would take up and strengthen the tradition of those who had seen 
the Lord. 

It is argued that there was not time for the preparation of the 
disciples to believe in the Resurrection of Jesus between his cru- 
cifixion and “the third day,” when that event is alleged to have 
occurred, and, consequently, no probability of subjective impres- 
sions of so unexpected a nature being received. To those apolo- 
gists who adopt this argument we might point to many passages 
in the Gospels, which affirm that the resurrection on the third 
day was predicted. These, however, we assign of course to a 
later date. The argument assumes that there was no preparation 


1 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vi. p. 72 a. ff.; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul. 
u. Petr., p. 229 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 590 ff. 
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in the teaching of Jesus, which, as we have endeavoured to sug- 
gest, is not the case. If there had been no other, the mere assur- 
ance that he was the Messiah must have led to reflections, which 
demanded some other sequel to his career than the death of a slave. 
The mere suggestion of such a problem as must have proposed 
itself to the minds of the disciples: If all is to end here, Jesus 
was not the Messiah: if he was the Messiah, what will now hap- 
pen ?—must have led to expectant attention. But there was much 
more than this. In such moments as those of the Passion, thought 
works feverishly and fast. It is not to be supposed that Peter 
and the rest did not foresee the end, when Jesus was led away 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies. It is still less to be im- 
agined that their minds were not ceaselessly revolving that pro- 
blem, on the solution of which depended their fondest hopes and 
highest aspirations.1 It is most probable, indeed, that no time 
could have found the disciples in a state so ripe for strong im- 
pressions as that immediately succeeding the death of their Master. 
There are, however, other aspects in which this point may be 
placed. What evidence is there that Jesus was seen, or supposed 
to have been seen, on the third day ? Absolutely none worthy of 
the name. Paul does not say that he was, and as for the Gospels 
their statement is of no value, and the tradition which they re- 
cord may be set down as a foregone dogmatic conclusion. Paul 
very distinctly shows this. He says: “ For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that 
he has been raised the third day, according to the Scriptures.” ? 
The repetition of the phrase “according to the Scriptures ἡ is 
very marked, and points to the fact that the purpose for which 
Jesus died—“ for our sins”—and the date of his resurrection— 
“the third day ”—are statements directly based upon Seripture. 
We have mentioned that the Scriptures supposed to indicate the 
third day, do not really apply to the Messiah at all, but this does 
not affect the question before us. Now believing this epoch to 
be defined in prophecy, this is precisely one of those points upon 
which memory would, in the lapse of time, be most likely to ad- 
just itself to the prophecy. We will assume that Jesus was not 
“seen” before the third day. It is obvious that if he was seen 
forty days after, it might be affirmed that he had been actually 
raised long before, on the third day. The vision occurring on the 
third day itself even could not prove that he had not “risen ~ 
before. There is, in fact, no way that we can see of fixing the 
third day except the statement of “ Scripture,” and, the moment 


1 Cf. Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paul. u. Petr., p. 233 f. 
2 1Cor. xv. 3 f. 
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we accept that, we must recognise the force of dogmatic influence. ! 
The fact that the third day has from early times been set apart 
as the Christian Sabbath, does not prove anything. If the third 
day was believed to be the day indicated by “Scripture” for the 
Resurrection, of course that day would be selected as the time at 
which it must have occurred, and on which it should be commem- 
orated. So far as the vision hypothesis is concerned, the day 
is of no consequence whatever, and the objection upon this point 
has no force. 

There is another consideration which we must mention, which 
is not only important in connection with an estimate of the evi- 
dence for the Resurrection, but the inferences from which clearly 
support the explanation we are proposing. Before stating it we 
may, in passing, again refer to the fact that it is nowhere affirmed 
that anyone was an eye-witness of the actual Resurrection. It 
is supposed to be proved by the circumstance that Jesus was sub- 
sequently “ seen.” Observe, however, that the part of this miracle 
which could not well have been ascribed to subjective impressions 
—the actual resurrection—is, naturally enough, not seen by any- 
one, but that which comes precisely within the scope of such sub- 
jective action is said to have been seen by many. To come at 
once to our point, however, neither Paul, nor the Gospels, nor 
Christian tradition in any form, pretends that Jesus was seen by 
any one but his disciples and those who believed in him, In fact, 
Jesus only appeared to those who were prepared by faith and ex- 
pectant attention to see him in the manner we assert. We are 
at present merely speaking of the earlier appearances, and re- 
serving Paul for separate discussion. Why, we may inquire, did 
Jesus not appear to his enemies as well as to his friends 15. No- 
thing of course could have been more intelligible than his desire 
to comfort and reassure those who believed in and mourned for 
him, but to do this by no means excluded a wider manifestation 
of himself, supposing him to have actually risen from the dead. 
On the hypothesis that he only rose again and was seen through 
the yearning and enthusiastic faith of his followers, the reason 
why he was not seen by others is not hardto find. Yet it might 
be thought that the object of at once establishing beyond doubt 
his supernatural mission, and convincing his enemies of their 
crime, and the Jews of their blindness and folly, was important 
enough. Had he shown himself to the Chief Priests and elders, 


1 We do not go into any argument based on the order given in the first two 
Synoptics to go into Galilee—a three days’ journey at least—where the disciples 
were to see Jesus. Nor need we touch upon other similar points which arise out 
of the narratives of the Gospels. 

2 Cf. Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 206 Aufl., 1864, p. 324; Holsten, Zam 
Ev. des Paulus u. Petr., p. 124. 
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and confounded the Pharisees with the vision of him whom they 
had so cruelly nailed to the accursed tree, how might not the 
future of his followers have been smoothed, and the faith of 
many made strong! Or if he had stood again in the Courts of 
the Roman Procurator, no longer a prisoner buffeted and spat 
upon, but the glorious Messiah, beyond the reach of Jewish ma- 
lignity or Roman injustice. But no, he was seen by none but 
those devoted to him. We shall of course be told by apologists 
that this also was “for the trial of our faith ;” though to anyone 
who earnestly retlects, it must seem childish to ask men to 
believe what is beyond their reason, yet conceal the evidence by 
which reason is supposed to be guided. The reply, however, is 
clear: for the trial of our faith or for any other reason, it is 
nevertheless certain that this evidence does not exist. When 
the argument which we are now discussing was first advanced 
long ago by Celsus, Origen had no better refutation than, after 
admitting the fact that Jesus was not after his resurrection seen 
as before publicly and by all men, to take refuge in the belief 
that the passage of Paul regarding his appearances contains won 
derful mysteries which, if understood, would explain why Jesus 
did not show himself after that event as he had done before it." 
We must now proceed to show that the vision of Paul is satis- 
factorily explained by the same hypothesis.2, We have already 
proved that there is no evidence of any value that Paul’s conver- 
sion was due to his having seen Jesus in a manner which he 
believed to be objective and supernatural. To represent the arch 
persecutor Paul transformed in a moment, by a miraculous vision 
of Jesus, into the Apostle of the Gentiles was highly characteris- 
tic of the Author of Acts, who further represents Paul as imme- 


1 Contra Cels., ii. 63. It is curious that, in an earlier chapter, Origen discuss. 
ing the quéstion of Celsus, whether any one who had been actually dead had ever 
risen with a real body, says that if Celsus had been a Jew who believed that 
Elijah and Elisha had raised little children he could not have advanced this ob- 
jection. Origen adds that he thinks the reason why Jesus appeared to no other 
nation but the Jews was, that they had become accustomed to miracles, and 
could, by comparing the works of Jesus and what was told of him with what had 
been done before, recognise that he was greater than all who had preceded him. 
ii. 57. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 75 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 247 ff. ; Hichhorn, Allg. 
Biblioth. ἃ. bibl. Lit., vi. p. 1 ff. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 95 f£., 345 Β΄; Haus- 
rath, Der Ap. Paulus, p. 134 ff.; in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 418; Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1864, p. 155 ff. ; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, u. 5. w., p. 1 ff, 
65 ff.; Keim, Der Gesch. Christus, 1866, p. 134, 137; cf. Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 540 
ff. ; Lang, Religiése Charaktere, i. 1862, p. 15 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ gchar sa 
p. 99 ff. ; Noack, Der Urspr. ἃ. Christenthums, ii. p. 274 f.; Pfleiderer, Der Paul- 
inismus, p. 14 ff.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 178 ff.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. 
p. 529; Straatman, Paulus, p. 21 ff. ; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 
541 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 195 ff. Cf. Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 230 ff.; Usteri, 
Br. Gal., p. 26; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p. 412 f. 
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diately preaching publicly in Damascus and confounding the 
Jews. Widely different is the statement of Paul. He distinctly 
affirms that he did not communicate with flesh and blood, nor 
went he up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before 
him, but that he immediately went away into Arabia. The 
Fathers delighted in representing this journey to Arabia as an 
instance of Paul’s fervour and eagerness to preach the Gospel in 
lands over which its sound had not yet gone forth. There can 
be no doubt, however, we think, that Paul’s journey to Arabia 
and his sojourn there were for the purpose of reflection. It is 
only in legends that instantaneous spiritual revolutions take 
place. In sober history the process is more slow and progressive. 
We repeat that there is no evidence which can at all be accepted 
that Paul’s conversion was effected by a vision, and that it is 
infinitely more probable that it was, so to say, merely completed 
and crowned by seeing Jesus; but, at the same time, even if the 
representation be adopted that this vision was the decisive cir- 
cumstance which induced Paul at once to resign his course of 
persecution and embrace Christianity, our argument is not mate- 
rially affected. In any case, much silent, deep, and almost uncon- 
scious preparation for the change must long before have com- 
menced in the mind of Paul, which was finally matured in the 
Arabian waste. Upon no view that is taken can this be excluded ; 
upon every ground of common sense, experience, and necessary 
inference, it must be admitted. Indifference is the only great 
gulf which separates opinions. There was no stolid barrier of 
apathy between Saul of Tarsus and belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus. In persecuting Christianity, Paul proved two things: 
the earnestness and energy of his convictions, and the fact that 
his attention was keenly directed to the new sect. Both points 
contributed to the result we are discussing. Paul's judaism was 
no mere formalism. It was the adoption, heart and soul, of the 
religion of his people ; which was to him no dead principle, but a 
living faith stimulating that eager impetuous character to defend 
its integrity with “fire and sword.” He did not, like so many of 
his countrymen, turn away with scorn from the followers of the 
despised Nazarene and leave them to their delusion; but turned 
to them, on the contrary, with the fierce attraction of the zealot 
whose own belief is outraged by the misbelief of others. The 
earnest Jew came into sharp collision with the earnest Christian. 
The earnestness of each was an element of mutual respect. The 


1 Bisping, Ex. H’buch N. T., vi. 1, p. 187; Holsten, Zum Ey. Paulus, p. 269, 
anm.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 90; Schrader, Der Ap. P., v. p. 263. Cf. Alford, 
Gk. Test., iii. p. 9; Hllicott, Galatians, p. 17 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 123 ; 
de Wette, Br. an d. Gal., p. 19. 
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endurance and firmness of the one might not melt the bigoted 
resolution of the other, but it arrested his attention and com- 
manded his unconscious sympathy. Just so would the perse- 
cutor have endured and resisted persecution ; so, subsequently, he 
actually did meet it. And what was the main difference between 
the persecutor and the persecuted? It consisted in that which 
constituted the burden of the apostolic preaching: the belief 
that “this was the Christ.” The creed of the new sect at least 
was not complicated. It was little more at that time than a 
question of identity, until Paul himself developed it into an 
elaborate system of theology. In this question of identity, how- 
ever, there was comprised a vast change of national ideas. To 
the devout Jew,—looking for the hope of Israel, yearning and 
praying for the advent of that Son of David who was to sit upon 
the throne of his fathers, restore the fortunes of the people, drive 
out the heathen and subdue the nations again to the yoke of 
Israel, establishing the worship of Jehovah in its purity and 
turning the Gentiles to the service of the God of Gods,—it was 
an abhorrent thought that the lowly peasant who had died a 
shameful death on Golgotha should be represented as the Messiah, 
the promised King of the Jews. Still there was something suffi- 
ciently startling in the idea to excite reflection, A political 
aspirant, who pretended to play the part, and after some feeble 
- attempt at armed insurrection had been crushed by the heel of 
the Roman, could not have attracted attention. In that, there 
would have been no originality to astonish, and no singularity to 
require explanation. This man, on the contrary, who was said 
to be the Messiah, assumed no earthly dignity ; claimed no king- 
dom in this world; had not even a place to lay his head ; but 
ended a short and unambitious career as the teacher of a simple 
but profound system of morality by death on a cross. There 
was no vulgar imitation here. This was the reverse of the 
Messiah of the Jews. In spite of so much dissimilarity, how- 
ever, there was in the two parties a fundamental agreement 
of belief. The Jew expected the Messiah ; the Christian be- 
lieved he had now come. The Messiah expected by the Jew 
was certainly a very different Saviour from the despised and 
rejected Jesus of Nazareth, but at the root of the Christian 
faith lay belief in a Messiah. It was a thoroughly Jewish 
belief, springing out of the covenant with the fathers and 
based upon the Law and the Prophets. The difference was not 
one of principle but one of details. Their interpretation of 
the promises was strangely dissimilar, but the trust of both was 
in the God of Israel. To pass from one to the other did not in- 
volve the adoption of a new religion, but merely a modification 
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of the views of the old. Once convinced that the Messiah was 
not a political ruler but a spiritual guide, not a victorious leader, 
but a suffering servant of Jehovah, the transition from judaic 
hopes to recognition of Jesus was almost accomplished. It is 
clear that Paul in his capacity of Persecutor must have become: 
well acquainted with the views of the Christians, and probably 
must have heard them repeatedly expounded by his captives. be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrin.! He must have heard the victims of 
his blind religious zeal affirming their faith with all that ecstatic 
assurance which springs out of persecution. The vision of Peter 
contributed to the vision of Paul. There can be no doubt that: 
Paul must have become aware of the application to Jesus of Old 
Testament prophecies, and of the new conception thence derived 
of a suffering Messiah. The political horizon was certainly not 
suggestive of the coming of the Lord’s Anointed. Never had 
the fortunes of Israel been at a lower ebb. The hope of a Prince 
of the house of David to restore dominion to the fallen race was 
hard to entertain. The suggestion of an alternative theory based 
upon a new interpretation of the prophets, if startling, was not 
untimely, when the old confidence was becoming faint in many 
minds, and the hope of his coming seemed so distant and unsure. 
If wedo not misjudge the character of Paul, however shocked he 
may have been at first by the substitution of a crucified Nazarene 
for the triumphant Messiah of his earlier visions, there must have 
_ been something profoundly pleasing to his mind in the conception 
of a spiritual Messiah. As he became familiar with the idea, it. 
is probable that flashes of. doubt must have crossed his mind as 
to the correctness of his more material views. If the belief were 
true, which Christians professed, that this Jesus, despised and re- 
jected of men,*was actually the suffering servant of Jehovah, and 
this servant of Jehovah the Messiah! If the claim of this Jesus 
who had been esteemed smitten of God and afflicted, had been 
verified by his rising again from the dead and ascending to the 
right hand of God! This aspect of the Messianic idea had a 
mystery and significance congenial to the soul of Paul. The su- 

ernatural elements could have presented no difficulties to him. 
Belief in the Resurrection was part of his creed as a Pharisee. 
That the risen Messiah should have been seen by many, the fun- 
damental idea once admitted, could not surprise the visionary 
Jew. We can well imagine the conflict which went on in the ar-- 
dent mind of Paul when doubts first entered it; his resistance 
and struggle for the faith of his youth ; the pursuance as duty of 
the course he had begun, whilst the former conviction no longer 


1 Aausrath, Der Ap. Paulus, 2 Aufl., 1872, p. 130 f. 
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strengthened the feverish energy; the excitement of religious 
zeal in the mad course of persecution, not to be arrested in a mo- 
ment, but become, by growing doubt, bitterness and pain to him; 
the suffering inflicted sending its pang into his own flesh. 
There was ample preparation in such a situation for the vision 
of Paul. i 

The constitution and temperament of the Apostle were emi- 
nently calculated to receive impressions of the strongest descrip- 
tion.! We have mentioned the conjecture of many able men that 
his “stake in the flesh ” was a form of epilepsy. It is, of course, 
but a conjecture, though one which has great probability,? and 
we must not treat it otherwise; but, if it could be proved correct, 
much light would be thrown upon Paul’s visions. We have dis- 
cussed the Apostle’s statements regarding the supernatural Char- 
ismata in the Church, and have seen his extreme readiness to be- 
lieve in the lavish bestowal of miraculous gifts where others 
could recognise but ordinary qualities. That Paul should be 
able to claim the power of speaking with tongues more than all 
the Corinthians, whose exercise of that spiritual gift he so uncere- 
moniously restrains, is in perfect keeping with all that we else- 
where learn about him. Everywhere we find the keenly impres- 
sionable nature so apt to fall into the ecstatic state when brought 
under the influence of active religious emotion. “I must glory,” 
he exclaims with irresistible impulse on coming to a theme so 
congenial to him, “I must glory; it is not indeed expedient, but 
I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord.”* Even when 
he speaks of the stake in his flesh, which he does in such sugges- 
tive connection with his visions, he describes it as sent lest he 
should “be exalted above measure by the excess of the revela- 
tions.”* We have so repeatedly had to refer to Paul’s claim to 
have received his Gospel by special revelation that we need not 
again speak of ithere. If we could quote Acts as a genuine re- 
presentation of Christian tradition regarding Paul, we might 
point out the visions and revelations therein so freely ascribed to 
him, but his own writings are amply sufficient for our purpose. 
Even his second journey to Jerusalem is attributed to the direc- 
tion of revelation.® The only vision regarding which the Apostle 
gives any particulars is that referred to, 2 Cor. xii. 2: “I know a 
man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body 1 
know not, whether out of the body I know not, God knoweth), 


1 Cf. Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paulus, ἃ. 5. w., p. 84 ff. 
2 Cf. Gal. iv. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 3. 
_3 Καυχάσθαι δεῖ, ov’ συμφέρον μὲν, ἐλεύσομαι δὲ εἰς ὀπτασίας “at 
.αποκπαλύψεις κυρίου. 2 Cor. xii. 1. 
4 2 Cor. xii. 7. 5 Gal. ii. 2. 
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such an one caught up even unto the third heaven. 3. And I] 
know such a man (whether in the body or out of the the body I 
know not, God knoweth), 4. that he was caught up into paraaise 
and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. 5. For such an one will I boast,” ete! It has been 
argued from this passage and the repetition of the expression 
“whether in the body or out of the body I know not,” that 
Paul himself could clearly distinguish objective facts from sub- 
jective impressions.” “No interpretation could well be more er- 
roneous. It is evident that Paul has no doubt whatever of his 
having been in the third heaven and in Paradise, and as little 
of his having heard the unspeakable words. That is quite 
objectively real to him. His only doubt is whether the body was 
caught up with his soul upon this occasion.2 No one who has 
carefully considered such phenomena and examined the statements 
here made can have any doubt as to the nature of this vision. 
The conception of being caught up into “ the third heaven,” “ into 
Paradise,” and there hearing these “ unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter,’ betrays in no doubtful manner the 
source of the subjective impressions. Of course, divines who are 
prepared to see in this passage the account of an actual objective 
event will not consider it evidence that Paul had subjective vi- 
sions which he believed to have been objective facts ; but to those 
who, more rightly and reasonably, we think, recognise the sub- 
jective character of the vision, it must at once definitely settle the 
point that Paul could mistake subjective impressions for objective 
realities, and consequently the argument for the similar subjec- 
tivity of the vision of Jesus becomes complete. The possibility of 
such a mistake is precisely what apologists question. Here is an 
instance in which the mistake has clearly been made by Paul. 
The Apostle’s own statements show him to have been superla- 
tively visionary and impressivnable, with restless nervous energy 
it is true, but, at the same time, with keen physical and mental 
susceptibility. Liable to be uplifted by “the excess of revelations,” 
glorying in “visions and revelations of the Lord,’ possessing ecsta- 


12 Cor. xii. 2. Oi6a ἄνθρωπον ἐν Χριστῷ πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσσάρων, 
εἶτε ἐν δώματι οὐ οἶδα, εἶτε ἐκτὸς του δωματος οὐκ οἴδα, ὁ ὕξὸς 
οἷδεν, ἁὡρπαγέντα τὸν τοιοῦτον ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ. 3. καὶ vida 
τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄνθρωπον, εἶτε ἐν σώματι ELTE EXTOS τοῦ δωματος 
ovx οἶδα, ὁ θεὸς οἷδεν, 4. ὅτι ἡρπάγη εἰς τὸν παραδεῖδσον καὶ NKOV- 
ὅεν ἄρρητα ῥήματα, ἃ ovx ἐξὸν ἀνθρωπῳ λαλῆσαι. ὅ. υἱπὲρ του 
τοιούτου καυχήδομαι, H.T.A. 7 hy, 

2 Cf. Meander, Pflanzung, τ. s. w., p. 154; Paul, Zeitschr. wiss. Thos 1863p. 
201 ; Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 112, note 1. : ᾿ ; 
8 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 174 f.; Holsten, Zum Ey. Paulus u. 
Petr., p. 21 ff., p. 122 f. Hilgenfeld points out that the representation of such a 
separation from the body as Paul here contemplates is to be found in Philo (De 
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tic powers more than all others, subjecting his very movements, 
his visits to Jerusalem, to the direction of impulses which he sup- 
posed to be revelations: there has never been a case in which 
both temperament and religious belief more thoroughly combined 
to ascribe, with perfect conviction, objective reality to subjective 
impressions, connected with divine things then occupying his 
mind. Paul moreover lived in a time when the Messianic longin 

of the Jews madethem profoundly interested students of the later 
apocalyptic writings, which certainly made a deep impression 
upon the Apostle, and in which he must have been struck by the 
image of the promised Messiah, like the Son of Man, coming on 
the clouds of heaven (Dan. xii. 13, οἵ. 1 Cor. xv. 47) At no time 
was such a vision more likely to present itself to him, than when 
his mind was fixed upon the Messianic idea with all the intensity 
of one who had been persecuting those who asserted that the 
Messiah had already come. Here was reason for all that concen- 
tration of thought upon the subject which produces such visions, 
and when doubt and hesitation entered into that eager intense 
spirit, the conflict must have been sharp and the nerves highly 
strung. The Jesus whom he saw with his mind’s eye was the 
climax of conviction in such a nature; and the vision vividly 
brought to him his own self-reproachful thoughts for cruelly mis- 
_ taken zeal, and the remorse of noble souls which bounds to repa- 
ration. He devoted himself as eagerly to Christianity, as he had 
previously done to Judaism. He changed the contents but not 
the form of his mind.? Paul the Christian was the same man as 
Paul the Jew; and in abandoning the conception of a Messiah 
“according to the flesh,” and placing his whole faith in one “ ac- 
cording to the spirit,’ he displayed the same characteristics as 
before. The revolution in his mind, of which so much is said, 
was merely one affecting the Messianic idea. He did not at a 
bound become the complete Apostle of the Gentiles, but accept- 
ing at first nothing more than belief in a Messiah according to the 
spirit, his comprehensive and peculiar system of theology was, of 
course, only the result of subsequent reflection. That his convic- 
tion should have been completed by a subjective vision is no more 
strange than that he should believe in supernatural Charismata, 
miraculous speaking with tongues, and being actually caught up 
into the third heaven, into Paradise, and hearing there unutterable 
words which itis not lawful for a man to utter. Paul evidently 
never questioned the source of his visions. They were simply ac- 
cepted as divine revelations, and they excited all the less of mis- 


1 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1864, p. 183. 
2 Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paulus u. Petr., p. 84 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. 
‘Th,, 1864, p. 188 ff. 
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giving in his soul from the fact that, without doubt, they ex- 
pressed the expected solution of problems which intensely occu- 
pied his mind, and reflected conclusions already practically formed 
by his own thoughts.! 

There remain two points to be briefly considered. The first of 
these is the assertion, constantly made in various shapes, that the 
cardinal miracles of the Resurrection and Ascension were pro- 
claimed as unquestionable facts, without contradiction, at a time 
when such an assertion might have been easily refuted. The pro- 
duction of the body, the still occupied sepulchre, it is said, would 
have set such pretensions at rest. It is unnecessary to say that 
the proclamation of the Resurrection and Ascension as facts 
proved nothing beyond the belief, perhaps, of those who asserted 
them. Sofaras Paul is concerned, we may seek in vain for any 
assertion of a bodily Ascension. But there is not the slightest 
evidence to show when the Resurrection and Ascension were first 
publicly proclaimed as unquestionable facts. Even the Gospels 
do not state that they were mentioned beyond the circle of dis- 
ciples. The second Synoptist, who does not state that Jesus him- 
self was seen by any one, makes the curious affirmation at the 
close of his Gospel as we have it, that the women, on receiving 
the announcement of the Resurrection from the angels, and the 
command for the disciples and Peter to go into Galilee, “went out 
and fled from the sepulchre; for trembling and astonishment 
seized. them, and they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid.”? In the fourth Gospel, although the “ beloved dis- 
ciple” went into the sepulchre, “and he saw and _ believed,” 
it is related of him and Peter: “So the disciples went away 
again unto their own home.’? ‘The Eleven, in fact, who 
all forsook their Master and fled; who are represented as 
meeting with closed doors “for fear of the Jews:” with closed 
doors after eight days, it is again said, although, a week 
before, ten of them are said to have seen Jesus, were not likely to 
expose themselves to the fate of Jesus byrushing into the highways 
and asserting the Resurrection. Beyond the statement of the 
Gospels, the value of which we have seen, and a statement accom- 


1 “ΤῈ those appearances (to his disciples) were purely subjective,” objects a re- 
cent writer, ‘‘ how can we account for their sudden, rapid, and total cessation ?” 
(Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 482, note 1.) We might reply that, if objective, 
such a cessation would be still more unaccountable. Being subjective, the ap- 
pearances of course ceased when the conditions of excitement and expectancy 
which produced them passed away. But in point of fact they did not suddenly 
and totally cease. The appearance to Paul occurred after a considerable interval, 
and there is the tradition of more than one appearance to him; but throughout 
the history of the Church we hear of similar subjective visions whenever a fitting 
individual has been found in the state to receive them. 

2 Mk. xvi. 8. 3 John xx. 10. 
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panied by so many confused circumstances, there is no evidence 
whatever that the sepulchre was found empty. There is no evid- 
ence that the sepulchre was really known to the disciples, none 
of whom, probably, was present at the crucifixion ; and it might 
well be inferred that the women, who are represented as ignorant 
that the body had already been embalmed, yet who are the chief 
supposed witnesses for the empty sepulchre and the informants of 
the disciples, were equally ignorant of the sepulchre in which the 
body was laid. We might ask whether the 500 brethren who are 
said to have seen Jesus at the same time came from Galilee, or 
wherever they were, and examined the state of the sepulchre ? 
We have already said, however, that if the sepulchre had been 
shown to be empty, the very last thing which could be preved by 


that circumstance would be the correctness of the assertion that . 


it had become so in consequence of a stupendous miracle. On the 
other hand, if it had been shown that it was occupied by a body, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the fact would have convinced 
any one not previously sure that Jesus could not have risen from 
the dead, and he would not have required such evidence. When 
the Resurrection was publicly proclaimed as a fact, the body 
could no longer have been recognisable, and the idea that any of 
those in authority could have thought such demonstration neces- 
sary to refute a story whispered about amongst an obscure sect in 
Jerusalem, or even more courageously asserted, is a product of 
later times. When Jesus of Nazareth, the head of the nascent sect, 
was suppressed by a shameful death, his humble and timid fol- 
lowers were obviously for a time despised; and there is little 
reason to suppose that the chief priests and rulers of the Jews 
would have condescended to any public contradiction of their 
affirmations, if they had even felt indifference to the defilement of 
exposing a decaying body to the gaze of Jerusalem. This kind of 
refutation is possible only in the imagination of divines. Besides, 
what evidence is there that even a single indifferent person found 
the sepulchre empty ? There is not an iota of proof. 

On the contrary, there is the very strongest evidence that when 
the assertion of the Resurrection and Ascension as “ unquestion- 
able facts” was made, it was contradicted in the only practical 
and practicable way conceivable: 1, by all but universal disbelief 
in Jerusalem ; 2, by actual persecution of those who asserted it. 
It is a perfectly undeniable fact that the great mass of the Jews 
totally denied the truth of the statement by disbelieving it, and 
that the converts to Christianity who soon swelled the numbers 
of the Church and spread its influence amongst the nations were 
not citizens of Jerusalem, who were capable of refuting such asser- 
tions, but strangers and Gentiles. The number of the community 
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of Jerusalem after the forty days seems to be stated by the 
Author of Acts as “ about 120,” and although the numbers added 
to the Church, according to this document, are evidently fabulous, 
the converts at Pentecost are apparently chiefly from amongst the 
devout men of every nation upon earth congregated at Jerusalem, 
To this hour the Jews have retained as their inheritance the denial 
by their forefathers of the asserted facts. The assertion, more- 
over, was emphatically denied by persecution as soon as it became 
worth any one’s while to persecute those who made it. It was in 
this way denied by Paul himself, at a time when verification was 
infinitely more possible than when he came to join in the asser- 
tion. Are we to suppose that.the Apostle took no trouble to con- 
vince himself of the facts before he began to persecute? He was 
in the confidence of the high priests it seems; can he ever have 
heard the slightest doubt from them on the subject? Is it not 
palpable that Paul and his party, by their very pursuit of those 
who maintained such allegations, stigmatized them as falsehoods, 
and perhaps as imposture? If it be said that Paul became con- 
vinced of his mistake, it is perfectly obvious that his conversion 
was not due to local and circumstantial evidence, but to dogmatic 
considerations and his supposed vision of Jesus. He disbelieved 
when the alleged occurrences were recent and, as it is said, capable 
of refutation ; he believed when the time for such refutation had 
passed. 

The second point to which we have referred is the vague and 
final objection of apologists that, if the vision of Jesus was merely 
subjective, the fabric of the Church and even of Christianity is 
based upon unreality and self-deception. Is this possible? they 
ask. Is it possible that for eighteen centuries the Resurrection 
and Ascension have been proclaimed and_ believed by millions, 
with no other original foundation than self-delusion ? The vague- 
ness and apparent vastness of this objection, perhaps, make it a 
formidable argumentum ad hominem, but it vanishes into very 
small proportions as we approach it. Must we then understand 
that the dogmas of all religions which have been established must 
have been objective truths ? and that this is a necessary inference 
from their wide adoption? If so, then all historical religions 
before Christianity, and after it, must take rank as substantially 
true. In that case the religion of the Veda, of Buddha, of Zoroas- 
ter, of Mahomet, for instance, can as little be based on unreality 
and self-deception as Christianity. They have secured wide accept- 
ance from mankind. Millions have for centuries held their tenets 
as sacredly as those of Christianity, and to.this day the followers 
of SAkya Muni are as numerous as the believers in the religion of 
Paul. If not, the objection at once falls to the ground as an argu- 
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ment, and the problem becomes a simple matter of evidence, which 
has been fully discussed and disposed of. When we analyse the 
fact, it becomes apparent that, ultimately, belief in the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension resolves itself into the belief of a few or of 
one. It requires very little reflection to perceive that the Christian 
Church is founded much more upon belief in the Resurrection 
than on the fact itself! Nothing is more undeniable than the cir- 
cumstance that not more than a very small number of men are 
even alleged to have seen the risen Jesus. The mass of those who 
have believed in the Resurrection have done so because of the 
assurance of these few men, and perhaps. because they may have 
been led to think that the event was predicted in Scripture. Up 
to this day, converts to the dogma are made, if made at all, upon 
the assurance of Paul and the Gospels. The vast question at last 
dwindles down to the inquiry: Can a few men, can one man, 
draw erroneous inferences and be honestly deceived by something 
which he supposes he has seen? We presume that there can be 
no hesitation in giving an affirmative reply. The rest follows as a 
matter of course. Others simply believe the report of those who 
have believed before them. In course of time, so many believed 
that it is considered almost outrageous to disbelieve or demand 
evidence. The number of those who have believed is viewed at 
last as an overwhelming proof of the truth of the creed. 


It is a most striking and extraordinary fact that the life and 
teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the system of Paul. 
Had we been dependent upon him we should have had no idea of 
the Great Master who preached the Sermon on the Mount, and 
embodied pure truths in parables of such luminous simplicity. 
His noble morality would have remained unknown, and his les- 
sons of incomparable spiritual excellence have been lost to the 
world. Paul sees no significance in that life, but concentrates 
all interest in the death and resurrection of his Messiah. In the 
sepulchre hewn out of the rock are deposited the teaching and 
example of Jesus, and from it there rises a mystic Christ lost in 
a halo of theology. The ecclesiastical Christianity which was 
mainly Paul’s work has almost effaced the true work of Jesus. 
Too little can now be traced of that teaching, and few are the 
genuine records of his work which have survived the pious en- 
thusiasm evoked by his character. Theology has done its worst 


1 Baur, Gesch. d. Christ, Kirche, 1863, i. p. 40. 
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with the life; and that death, which will ever be the darkest 
blot upon history, has been represented as the climax of divine 
beneficence. The Resurrection and Ascension have deified Jesus 
of Nazareth; but they have done so at the expense of all that 
was most truly sublime in his work. The world will gain when 
it recognises the real character and source of such dogmas, and 
resigns this inheritance from the Age of Miracles. For, although 
we lose a faith which has long been our guide in the past, we 
need not now fear to walk boldly with Truth in the future, and 
turning away from fancied benefits to be derived from the virtue 
of his death, we may find real help and guidance from more ear- 
nest contemplation of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
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Guericke, and Hagenbach on date, 
36 ; comparative statements of Dr. 
Westcott and Author of S. R., on 
date and place of Martyrdom of 
Ignatius, 35 to 41 ; propriety of ac- 
curacy in References, 42; on Ro- 
man procedure towards Christian 
prisoners, 43; on romantic story 
of Peregrinus Proteus, 44 : a par- 
ody of the history of Jesus, 44; 
Sketch of the case of Ignatius, 45 ; 
on treatment of Christians under 
Trajan, 46 ; no general persecution, 
46; Neander and Milman on Tra- 
jan, 46; Marcus Aurelius, 46; 
the Ignatian story examined, 47 ; 
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47; Dean Milman on the earth- 
quake, 48; John Malalas on Tra- 
jan, Ignatius, and the earthquake, 
48; Dr. Lightfoot abuses Malalas 
for telling foolish stories, 49 ; the 
Fathers full of foolish stories 49 ; 
Ignatian Epistles the only source 
of information, 50; Jerome and 
Chrysostom on Ignatius, 50; on 
Translation of Remains, 50; Zahn 
on feast of translation, 51; two 
dates for Martyrology and two 
places of Martyrdom, 50, 51; Cri- 
tics on genuiness of versions of Eps. 
52; Criticism of Matt. Arnold, 52 ; 
on defacing the Bible, 53; on the 
governing idea of Criticism, 53 : 
rejection of the miraculous neces- 
sary to the attainment of the beau- 
ty and goodness of the Bible, δά. 
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ABERCROMBIE, Dr., p. 1056. 
Acta Pilati, see Nicodemus, Gospel of. 
Acts of Apostles: Miracles in, 709 ; 


740; author not Luke, 741, nor 
companion of Paul, 742, contra- 
dictions and omissions of Paul’s ¢ 


first distinct mention of, 710; al- 
leged Evidence of Clement of Rome, 
710; of Ep. of Barnabas, 713; of 
Hermas, 713 ; of Ignatian Epistles, 
715, 716; of Polycarp, 717; of 
Justin Martyr, 718, 720; of Hegi- 
sippus, 720; of Papias, 721; of 
Ep. to Diognetus, 722 ; of Marcion, 
723 ; of Tatian, 723; of Dionysius 
of Corinth, 724: of Athenagoras, 
724; of Ep. of Vienne and Lyons, 
725, of Canon of Muratori, 542, 
724; of Ireneus, 726; of Clement 
of Alexandria, 726; of Tertullian, 
726 ; of Origen, 726 ; Rejected by 
Heretical Sects, 727; Doubts of 
authorship, 727; Ascribed to Cle- 
ment of Rome and Barnabas, 727 ; 
Title, 727; Continuation of third 
Gospel, 727 ; Conclusion from ex- 
ternal evidence, 727, 728; Evi- 
dence regarding authorship, 729, 
730; regardiny Luke, the tradi- 
tional author, 730, 731; Super- 
scription of, 782, 733; ἡμεῖς sec- 
tions, 735 to 741; sources, 739; 
author’s peculiarities throughout, 


history, 742, 743; Timothy, sup- 
posed author of, 746; Silas, 747 ; 
Titus, 747 ; author unknown, 747 ; 
inadequate as evidence for mira- 
cles, 748; historical value, 748 ; 
desion, 749; title, 751; limited 
scope, 751, 752 ; incompleteness as 
history, 753; parallelism between 
Peter and Paul, 754 : the speeches, 
755, 756; not historical, 756; bre- 
vity of speeches, 758; author's 
peculiatities, throughout speeches, 
759 ; all quotations from Septua- 
gint, 760, 761, 763 ; speeches com- 
posed by author, 760; speech of 
Peter at Pentecost, 761, 7713 
Peter’s speeches compared with 
Paul’s, 761 ; apologetic argument, 
761, 766 ; fundamental similarity 
of speeches, 764, 765, 766, 769 ; 
alleged analozy between Peter’s 
language in Acts and in Epistles, 
770; alleged traces of translation, 
771, 772; speech of Peter, 771 to 
779 ; death of Judas, 774 ; histori- 
cal value of, 780 ; representation of 
the apostolic age in, 781; Stephen 
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the Martyr, 804,805; his speech, 
how reported ?, 810 ; contradictions 
of O. T., 811, 812 ; ; similarity to 
speeches of Paul and Peter, 833 to 
815; linguistic analysis of speech 
of Stephen, 816 to 825; result of 
analysis, 825; first persecution, 
828 ; Philip i in Samaria, 828, 829; 
Philip and Kunuch, 829 ; Peter at 
Lydda, 831; at Joppa, 832, 833 ; 
conversion of Cornelius, 833; vision, 
abrogated distinction of clean and 
unclean animals, 833 ; inconsistent 
with Peter’s conduct at Antioch. 
839; episode of Cornelius unhis- 
torical, 840; Paul’s conduct after 
conversion, 845; his first visit to 
Jerusalem, 848; Paul’s vision in 
Temple, 852 ; Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem, 852; not second visit 
of Acts, 853, 854; third visit of 
Acts, 853, 856 ; discrepancy of the 
two narratives, 857; motive of the 
visit, 860; the public congress, 
862; speech of Peter, 863, 866; 
compared with conduct at Antioch, 
871, 872; speech of James at 
Council, 872, 873; the Apostolic 
letter, 878 ; ‘spirit of the decree, 
882; Paul’s mission according to 
Acts, 882, 883; circumcision of 
Timothy, 833 ; réle of Paul in, not 
historical, 872, 885, 880. 887, 888, 
909 ; conclusions arrived at, 888, 
918,919; gift of Tongues at Pente- 
cost, 946, 951, 953, 954; origin of 
the account, 957 ; Acts as evidence, 
᾿ 976; account of ascension in Acts, 
1019; conversion of Paul, 1039, 
1040, 1077. 
f@lianus, 524. 
Aineas the paralytic, 831. 
Afnon near Salem, 521, 525. 
Aésculapius, 584. 
Agrippa Castor, 411. 
Agbarus, letter of Jesus to, 234. 
Alexandrians, Epistle to the, 542. 
Alexandrinus, Codex, 201, 202, 352- 
401, note 2, 928. 
Alford, Dean, 720, note 3; 934, note 
1; 1017, note 2. 

Alogi, 697. 
Alpiel, Angel, 
trees, 132. 
Ambrose, St., miracles of, 172, 540 ; 

on Luke, 731, note 6. 


over fruit-bearing 
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Ambrosius, 537 ; Ambrosian Library, 
540. 


ivpe ix. 11 f. 574. 

Amulets, Jewish, 
charms, &c., 137, 

Ammonius of Alexandria, 489, 490. 

Anabaptists, 377. 

Anacletus, Bishop of Rome, 203, 205, 
346-348. 

Ananias, 1044 to 1047. 

Andrew of Cesarea, Apocalypse con- 
sidered by Papias to be inspired, 
605, 643. 

Anicetus, 563. 

Anpiel, Angel, over birds, 132. 

Anthony, St., miracles of, 170, 171, 
172 ; date of, 170. 

Antichrist, 562, 600. 

Antilegomena, 7, 493. 

Antipodes, 150, 151, note 1. 

Antithesis, Marcion’s work, 449, 453, 
455. 

Archon, the, 414, 

Apocalypse, the only book of the New 
Testament mentioned by Justin, 
564; of John, 256, 257, 542, 564, 
601, “605 ; writer of, could not be 
the author of Gospel, 605 ; external 
evidence that Apostle John wrote, 
643 ; Dionysius of Alex. the first 
who doubted it, 644; his reasons 
purely dogmatic, 645 ; date of, 645; 
writer calls himself John, 645 ; was 
he the Apostle ?, 646; Ewald’s ar- 
gument that he was not, 646, 647 ; 
glorification of the Twelve, 647 ; an 
allegory, 647 ; justified by the words 
of Jesus, 648 ; no modesty for his- 
torian to withhold his name, 648 ; 
compared with author of Gospel, 
649 ; no internal evidence opposes 
ascription to Apostle, 649, 650; 
character of the son of Zebedee, 
650; agrees with indication in Apo- 
calypse, 650; Judaistic Christian- 
ity and opposition to Paul, 652; 
external and internal evidence 
agrees in ascribing it to Apostles, 
653. 

Apocalypse and Paul, 653, 917 ; as- 
cribed to Presbyter John, 655. 

Apocalypse of Peter, 255, 542. 

Apocryphal Works quoted as Holy 
Scripture, 202, 211, 212, 213, 215, 
216, 255, 256, read in churches, 
202, 212, 216, 228, 255, 256. 


roots, written 
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Apocryphal Gospels, 201, 203, 253, : 


255, 260, 273, 275. 

Apollinaris Claudius, date of, 505, 
506 ; his works, 506 ; fragment on 
Paschal controversy ascribed to 
him, 509, on thundering legion, 
506, note ] ; reasons for consider- 
ing fragment spurious, 507, 508, 
509. . 

_ Apollinaris of Laodiczea, on death of 
Judas, 721. 

Apollonius of Ephesus, 643, 644. 

Apollos, 409 ; probable author of Ep. 
to the Hebrews, 570, note 1. 

Apostles, Gospel according to the, 
253. 


Aquila’s version of O. T., 523, 585. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, disease and 
erie direct work of the Devil, 
147. 

Arabic Gospel of infancy, 266. 

Ariston, 12, 356, 357, 358, 596, 720. 

Aristarchus, 734. 

Arneth, 439. 

Arnold, Matt., 52, 53, 54. 

Arnold, Dr., Miracles objects of faith, 
74; we must judge a Revelation by 
its substance, not by its evidence, 
74; Miracles common to God and 
and the Devil, 74. 

Articles of Church of England, 972, 
note 2. 

Asa, Demon, taught Solomon magic, 
138. 

Asael, Demon, taught Solomon wis- 
dom and arts, 138. 

Asaph, 390, note 7. 

Ascensio Isaize, on Angel of the Sun 
and Moon, 131, note 4. 

Ascensio Isaisze, 280, note 2, 354. 

Ascension, same day as Resurrection, 
228,776, note 4 ; allegation regard- 
ing the, 971, 972; evidence re- 
quired, 973; account in Mark and 
Luke, 1005, 1006 ; account in Acts, 
1019 ; value of evidence of Gospels 

| and Acts, 1019 to 1024; idea of 
Ascension not original in Christian- 
ity, 1020. 

Asmodeus, Demon, strangled seven 
husbands from love of Sara, 128 ; 
visits Solomon’s wives in slippers to 
conceal his Cock’s feet, 1385 ; King 
of Devils, 145. 

Athanasius, St., accused of sorcery, 
157 ; miracles of St. Anthony, 170 ; 
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vouches for the truth of miracles of 
St. Anthony, 171; Epistle of Igna- 
tius, 233. 

Athenagoras, alleged evidence for 
Acts, 542, 724; angelic agency in 
natural phenomena, 141, 142 ; on 
Demons, 142 ; account of him, 109 ; 
works and date, 509; alleged quo- 
tations from our Gospels, 511, 512; 
quotation of Apocry phal work, 514; 
does not mention the name of 
Christ, 510 ; does not mention any 
Canonical Gospel, 510; the Logos 
510 ; on inspiration of O. T, 515; 
total absence of allusion to N. T. 
Scriptures, 515; alleged reference 
to Fourth Gospel, 635 ; his Logos 
doctrine, 515, 635; uncanonical 
quotation in mouth of Logos, 514 ; 
does not use the name of Christ, 
635 ; no evidence as to origin or 
character of Fourth Gospel, 636. 

Augustine, St., on Demons, 149; 
Angels and Demons assume bodies, 
150 ; Incubiand Succubi, 150, note 
1; Dusii, 150 ; argument against an- 
tipodes, 150 ; on miracles, 172 ; saw 
miracle performed on blind man 
with his own eyes, 172; also an 
incurable cancer cured, 172 ; a torn 
out eye restored to its socket, 178 ; 
names and addresses given of per- 
sons miraculously cured, 177 ; pre- 
face of work on miracles, 178 ; 
avowed object of publication of his 
list of miracles, 178 ; several cases 
of dead restored to life, 174, 175 ; 
arguments regarding and guarantee 
of miracles reported, 178, 179 ; 
statement of reasons for giving his 
list of miracles, 180, 181 ; a miracle 
performed in his own church in 
sight of his own congregation, 181; 
on Luke iii. 22, 274; on Mark, 
364, note 1; on Matthew, 374; on 
Stephen, 805 ; on ‘* Tongues,” 
950. 

Arabic Gospel of the infancy, Jesus 
born in a cave, 266. 

Ashbeel, angel, corrupted holy angels, 
129 


Atterbury, Bp., necessity of miracu- 
lous evidence, 55, 56; the truths 
requiring such attestation beyond 
reason, 77. ) 

Aubertin, 18, 19. 
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Autolycus, 505. 
Aurelius, Bp., sends a cured paraly- 
tic to St. Augustine, 173. 
Aurelius, Marcus, 49, 243, 244, 247. 
Axionicus, 430, 530. 
Azael er Azazel, fallen angel, taught 
men vicious arts, 129. 
_Azotus, 829, note 5. 


BACON, Lord : Proof should precede 
belief, 60; unbelief preferable to 
contumely, 111, 

Barcabbas, 413. 

Barcaph, 413. 

Bardesanes, 430, 530. 

Barnabas, Epistle of : clean and un- 
clean beasts, 151 ; superstition re- 
garding the hare, 151; the hyena, 
152 ; author of, 212; early refer- 
ences to 212, 213; date of, 214; 
found in Cod. Siniaticus, 214; 
quotes Book of Enoch, 216, note1; 

uotes Apocryphal Book of Wisdom, 

16 ; supposed quotation of Matt. 
xxii. 14; as H.S., 215; Orelle’s ex- 
planation, 217, 218 ; quotations com- 

ared with Synoptic Gospels and 
Book of Ezra, 221 to 223; evidence 
for Fourth Gospel—type of brazen 
serpent, 226, 549, 550; on the two 
ways, 594; alleged evidence for 
Acts, 713—1019, note 5. 

Barnabas, Gospel according to, 213, 
250, 255. 

Baronius, 522. 

Bartholomew, Apostle, 373. 

Basil, St., 170. 

Basilides, date and writings of, 411 ; 
made use of Apocryphal Gospel, 
412 ; claimed to have received his 
knowledge from Glaucias, “ Inter- 
preter of Peter,” 413 ; quoted Apo- 
eyphal works, 414; nature of his 
** Gospel,” 412; alleged references 
to our Gospels, 416; alleged refer- 
ence to fourth Gospel, 629, 630. 

Basnage, 18, 730. 

Baur, J. C., 28, 35, 40, 42, 44, 378, 
note 1, 386, 805, 810, 835, 929 ; on 
Clementines, 386; on Marcion’s 
Gospel, 440, 441, 451, 463, 465, 
note 1, 468, 474. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, 22, 23. 

Beausabre, 22. 

Beelen, 902, note 1. 

Bohringer, 16, 28. 
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Bertholdt, 438, 930. 

Bethabara, 661. 

Bethany, 661, 1012, 1013, 1018. 

Bethesda, Pool of, 135, 136, 661. 

Beyschlag, 1031, note 1. 

Bezze, Codex (D)., 209, note 3, 274, 
352, 727 (5), 744. 

Bleek, 16, 26, 28, 36, 38, 39; 365, 
435, note 3, 474, 605, note 1, 745, 
note 1, 766, 771, 772, 808, 810, 876, 
879. 

Bochart, 18. 

Bochartus, 18. 

Bollandist, Collection of lives of Saints 
contain more than 25,000 miracles, 
183. 

Blondel, 18. 

Bolten, 438, 474. 

Boronius, 516, note 4. 

Bretschneider, 36, 38, 218, 679, note 
2 


Brodie, 1053. 

Bruder, 816. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, on witches, 158 ; 
disbelief in, infidelity and atheism, 
158. : 

Buckle, Relation between ignorance 
and superstition, 159, 162, note 3; 
194, note 1. 

Bunsen, 16, 28, 502, 544. 

Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, on 
Incubi and Succubi, 150, note 2. 
Butler, B.p., Miracles proof of Divine 
Revelation, 64, 65; Christianity be- 
yond reason, 77, note 2; Christian- 
ity primarily important as declara- 

tion of natural morality, 703. 


CASSAREA PHILIPPI, Miracles at, 
169. 

Caiaphas, High Priest, 660. 

Cajetan, 377. 

Caius, 544. 

Calvin, on Eps. of Ignatius, 16, 17, 
18, 231 ; our Gospel of Matt. shows 
no trace of Hebrew original, 277 ; 
Calvin on Luke, 730, note 3; on 
Acts, 863. 

Canon of Muratori, on Pastor of 
Hermas, 228, 494, 500, note 2 ; evi- 
dence for Acts, 542 ; distinction be- 
tween John disciple and John apos- 
tle, 632; evidence for Acts, 542 ; 
canon of Scripture, howformed,644. 

Carpenter, Dr., on Spectral Illusions, 
1054, 1055, 1056, 1057, 1060. 
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Carpocrates, 340. 

Carlyle, 1058. 

Celsus, on demons, 145; on pheenix, 
151; on thecharacter of the A postles, 
224 ; Jesus accused of magic, 275 ; 


his work, two of the name, early 


one generally set aside, 537 ; against 


ὁ“ 4gChristians, 434; date of Celsus, 


434; wus he the Epicurean, 535, 
536 ; he was a neo-Platonist, 538, 
539 ; mentions only Book of Enoch 
and Sibylline books, 540 ; accusa- 
tion against Christians of altering 
Gospel, 540; no evidence for Fourth 
Gospel, 637, 1068, note 1. 

Centuriators, Magdeburg (16, 18), 
on Eps. of Ignatius, 231. 

Cerdo, 525, 526. 

Cerinthus, 9, 340, 644. 

Charismata, referred to, Gal. iii. 5, 
926 ; in Corinthian Church, 935; 
bestowed on whole Church, 943; 
not supernatural, 943, 944 ; no prac- 
tical trace of them, 946, 967; 
Tongues, 947; interpretation of 
Tongues, 959 ; non miraculous, 960 
to 962, 967 ; 2 Charismata, 962. 

Charms, Jewish, 135, 137, 138, 139. 

Christianity, supernatural or unten- 
able, 64 ; claim to bea Divine Reve- 
lation not original, 64 ; character of 
earlier and later ages, 161 ; affirmed 
to be believed upon miraculous evi- 
ence by the thinking and educated, 
194, 195 ; fallacy of the argument, 
195, 196 ; shared national supersti- 
tion of the Jews, 156 ; inherited de- 
monology and witch-craft, and trans- 
mitted it intact, 157 ; Spiritual Char- 
ismata by Christians, 167 ; com- 
parative position of, 701, 702; takes 
a higher place as a perfect develop- 
ment of morality, than as pretend- 
ant to be a supernatural religion, 
702 ; the influence of supernatural 
dogmas in extending Christianity 
temporarily, 702, 703 ; shared the 
national superstition, 156 ; its prim- 
ary importance as declaration of 
morality, 703; supernatural ele- 
ments introduced by followers and 
not by Jesus, 703, 704; Christian 
Ethics not new or original, 704 ; 
but teaching of Jesus carried mor- 
ality to the highest point attainable 
by man, 704, 705 ; his religion is in- 
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dependant of supernatural dogmas, 
105 ; the effect of Christianity on 
civilization almost solely due to its 
morality, 703 ; Christian Theology 
where dominant, has led to debase- 
ment of morals, 703 ; in surrender- 
ing miraculous elements the religion 
of Jesus does not lose any of its 
virtue, 706 ; we gain more than we 
lose by abandoning theory of Divine 
Revelation, 706, 708; Primitive, 
780 ; developed out of Judaism, 781 
to 783; only distinguished from 
Judaism by belief in Jesus as Mes- 
siah, 784 ; Jew believing in Jesus 
as Messiah became a Christian, 786, 
788 ; involved no breach with Juda- 
ism, 788; obligation of law con- 
tinued, 789 to 791 ; Jesus confined 
ministry to Jews; 791, 793; in- 
structions to the Twelve, 794, 795 ; 
appointment of seventy disciples, 
795; their alleged mission, 797 ; 
position of disciples on death of 
Jesus, 799, 800; way to, still through 
Judaism, 801 ; Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians continued Jews, 802; 
development of, 802, 883, 918, 919. 

Chrysostom, 50; on angels, 145 ; place 
where Mark was written, 361; note 
1, on Matthew, 374. 

Chrysostom St., 540; on Acts of Ap., 
727, 853, 863, 928, 967. 

Claudius, Apollinaris, see Apollinaris. 

Clement of Alexandria, 10, 11 ; quotes 
Xenophanes, 111, note 7, 112; 
on angels, 141; angelic agency in 
nature, 141; Greeks plagiarize 
miracles from the Bible, 141 ; the 
Son gave philosophy to the Greeks 
by inferior angels, 141 ; tempests, 
&c. ; produced by evil angels, 147 ; 
calls Roman Clement ‘‘ Apostle,” 
212; Epistle of Barnabas, 212 ; 
calls author ‘‘ Apostle Barnabas,” 
212; variation from Matt. v. 16, 
295, note 3; variation from Matt. 
v. 87, 295, note 4; variation 
from Luke xii. 48, 298, note 6; 
variation from Matt xi, 27, 331; 
quotes Gospel of Hebrews, 340, 
341 ; on composition of Mark, 359, 
360; used Κηρυγμα Πέτρου, 365 ; 
reference to Basilides and followers, - 
416 ; quotations from Valentinus, 
42,421; variations from Matt. xix, 
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- 17,427; Valentinus professed to have 
traditions from Apostles, 433 ; al- 
leged quotation of Tatian, 483; 
does not mention Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, 485 ; quotes Sibylline books 
and Book of Hystaspes, as inspired, 
494 ; quotation from Apocryphal 
book regarding Paul, 494, note 5; 
does not mention work on Passover 
by Apollinaris, 508; mentions 
Heracleon, 533 ; date of Stromata, 
533 ; Logos, doctrine in Kypvy ux 
ITetpov, 580, note 3; on a passage 
from Barnabas, 594 ; on Ps. cxviii, 
19, 594; Apocalypse, 644, 928; 
Clementine Homilies quote Apoc- 
ryphal work, 212; combination 
similar to a passage in Justin, 292, 
note 5, 295, note 4; varied quota- 
tions agreeing with Justin, 294, 
295, note 4, 295, 297, note 4 ; sup- 
posed to use Gospel of Hebrews, 
335 ; variation from Luke xxiii, 34, 
281, note 4; analogy of, with work 
of Mark, described in Papias, 365 ; 
date and character, 384,385 ; Ebi- 
onitic, 384, 385 ; their nature, 385 ; 
only internal evidence as to date 
and origin, 385, 386; quotations 
generally put in the mouth of 
Peter, 387 ; number of evangelical 
quotations, 387; theories as to 
the source of quotation, 388 ; com- 
parison of quotations with Synoptics, 
388 ; quotation from A pocryphal Gos- 
pel, 389 ; Codex Ottobonianus, 400 ; 
quotations with persistent varia- 
tions, on 402 ; true and false Scrip- 
tures, 403, 404 ; result of examina- 
tion of quotations in, 405; no trace of 
N.T. Canon, 406 ; animosity against 
Apostle Paul, 406, 407; Paul at- 
tacked under the disguise of Simon 
the Magician, 406, 407, 617 ; varia- 
tion from Matt. xix. 17, 427 ; varia- 
from Matt. vii. 13, 14, 606 ; varia- 
tion from Deut. xxx. 15,607; alleged 
references to Fourth Gospel, 608 ; 
uncanonical quotations, 607, 608 ; 
alleged references to John ix. 1-3, 
609 ; the fall denied in, 609, 610 ; 
deny that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch, 609, note 1; on evil, 609, 
610; alleged reference not to Fourth 
Gospel, 610, 611 ; dogmatic teach- 
ing totally different from Fourth 


Gospel, 612, 618 ; identity of Juda- 
ism and Christianity maintained, 
613, 614; denied in Gospel, 614 ;. 
Monotheism maintained as opposed 
to the divinity of Christ, 614 ; does 
not know Logos,. doctrine, 615 ; 
“Σοφία, appeared in Adam and 
others before Jesus,’ 615; total 
absence of Johannine dogmas, 615, 
616; Peter, the chief of the 
Apostles, 616 ; the career of Jesus. 
limited to one year, 602, 617; ex- 
press bitterness against Paul, 871. 

Clementine Recognitions, on the 
Giants, 142, note 3 ; on angels and 
demons, 147; Jesus accused of 
Magic, 275; variation from Matt. 
xi. 27, 333 ; passage compared with 
Justin, 335, 356 ; date and charac- 
ter, 384 ; Ebionitic, 384, 385 ; only 
known through a Latin version, 
384, 385, 386; assigns ‘‘ Acts” to 
Luke, 726-731 ; on the Fwelve and 
on the Seventy-two, 797. 

Clement of Rome, on Phoenix, 151; 
antipodes, 151, note 1; Epistle to 
Corinthians, 201 ; 2nd Epistle spu- 
rious, 201 ; identity of author, 202 ; 
called ““ Apostle,’ 202 ; Epistle to 
Hebrews ascribed to him, 202; 
Acts of ““ Apostle ” ascribed to him, 
202 ; Epistle to Corinthians read in 
churches, 202 ; amongst Apocrypha 
in Stichometry of Nicephorus, 203 ; 
date, 203; Epistle mentioned by 
Dionysius of Corinth, 203; by 
Hegesippus, 203; order of succes- 
sion to Bishopric of Rome, 203; 
mentions Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 204, 205; supposed 
references to Gospels, 208 ; auotes 
Apocryphal Gospels, 212; no use 
of our Gospels, 212; passage in 
Epistles similar to one in Ep. of 
Polycarp, 203; epistle read in 
churches, 212, 216 ; quotation 2nd 
Epistle to Corinthians, compared 
with Justin, 312 ; passage of Epistle 
of Clement, compared with Justin, 
335 ; spurious works ascribed to, 
408; Epistle to Diognetus er- 
roneously ascribed to him, 409 ; no 
evidence for Fourth Gospel, 549 ; 
alleged evidence for Acts, 710, 727. 

Columban, 540. 

Colarbasus, 527, 528. 
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‘Cocus, 18. ; 

Constitutions, the Apostolic, 151, 295, 
335, note 3, 495. 

Coponius, 263, 

‘Corinthians, 3rd Epistle to the, 495. 

Corinth, parties in Church, 452. 

Campianus, 18. 

‘Casubon, 18 to 20. 

Chemnitz, 16; on Ignatian Epistles, 
231. 

Cleophas, 10. 

Curetonian Epistle, 17, 18. 

Crucifixion, 978 to 996. 

Corinthians, Ep. to, xii. 12, 925 to 
931; 1 Cor. xii. 4, 936; 2nd, xii. 
12 ff. 924, 

Corrodi, 438. 

‘Cotolerius, 400, note 5. 

Credner, on Stichometry of Nice- 
phorus, 203, notes 1 and 2; Just- 
in’s Memoirs, 258, note 1, 260, 
note 1; birth of Jesus in a 
cave, 266, note 6; use of lights at 
Baptism, 273 ; on a supposed quo- 
tation by Justin of Matt. xvii. 13, 
323, 324; on statements of Fathers 
regarding Matt. xvii. 13, 324, 325, 
326 ; on statements of Fathers re- 
garding Matt. xiii. 35, 390, note 
7; on quotations in Clementines, 
394;  Marcion’s Gospel, 439; 
on Tatian’s Diatessaron, 488 ; 
against use of Fourth Gospel, by 
Justin, 563, note 2; on emendation 
Sept. version, 585 ; silence on pas- 
sage from Papias, 605, note 1; 
on descent of same spirit from 
Adam to Jesus, in Clementines, 
615, note 8; on supernatural birth 
in Clementines, 616, note 2; on 
passage in Canon of Muratori ; 
639, note 1; distinction in Canon 
of Muratori between John the dis- 
ciple and John the apostle, 639 ; on 
Fourth Gospel and its authorship, 
656 ; on Sychar, John iv. 5, 662. 

Cornelius, baptism of, 755 ; conver- 
sion of, 767, 833-901, 959, 1047. 

Crescens, cynic, 247. 

Cross, sign of, deliver men from de- 
mons, 171 ; Cross typefied, 226. 
Cross, inscription on, in Gospels, 981. 
Cureton, Dr., 20, 28, 31; Syriac 
Epistles of Ignatius, 230, 235, note 
3; Syriac fragments ascribed to 

Melito of Sardis, 502, 503, 504. 


Cyprian, of Carthage, on demons, 
142; demoniacal origin of disease, 
142 ; accused of magic, 157 ; mir- 
acles in his day, 168, 

Cyrenius, 248, 262, 263. 

Cyril, of Jerusalem, quotes story of 
Phoenix, 151; on gospel of Mat- 
thew, 374, 928. 

Codex, Bezze, 209, note 3, 274, 297, 
note 3, 352, 667, note 2, 712, 727 
(5), 744, 717. 

Codex, Vatican, 260 (2), 209 (2), 210 
(1), 215, 217 (3), 278. 

Codex, Siniaticus, 209 (2), 210 (1), 
215, 217 (3), 147, 223, 224, 228, 
239 (1), 586, 727 (5), 712 (4). 

Codex, Alexandriaus, 201, 202. 

Codex, Claramontanus, 255, note 9. 

Codex, Ottobonianus, 400. 

Codex, Charamontanus, 225 (9). 


DALLAUS, 16; on Ignatian Epis- 
tles, 231; on Polycarp, 243. 

Davidson, 37-40, 605. 

Death, Angels of, 132. 

Decree, the Apostolic, 872 to 878. 

Deity, argument of miracles begins 
and ends with assumption of a per- 
sonal, 102, note 1; assumption of 
personal, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110. 

Deliel, Angel, over fish, 132. 

Delitzsch, on quotations by Justin 
from the Memoirs, 309, note 2; 
finds traces of Gospel of Hebrews 
in Talmud, 340; on Sychar, 662. 

Demoniacs of Gadarenes, 154. 

De Pressense, 15. 

Demonology, of Book of Tobit, 128 ; 
of Book of Enoch, 129, 180; of 
Jews at time of Jesus, 134; of 
Fathers, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145. 

Demons, heathen gods considered b 
Jews to be, 127; and by N. T. 
writers, 128; Book of Tobit on, 
128 ; Book of Enoch on, 129, 130 ; 
belief in, at time of Jesus, 134; 
number of, 134; work and habits, 
135; how to see them, 135; have 
cock’s feet, 135, note 1 ; possession 
by, 136; Josephus on, 139 ; Justin 
Martyr on, 141; Theophilus of 
Antioch on, 141; Athenagoras on, 
141; Tatian on, 142; Cyprian of 
Carthage on, 142; Tertullian on, 
143; Origen on, 144, 145; Celsus 
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on, 145; Jerome on, 145; St. 
Thomas Aquinas on, 147 ; Clemen- 
tine Recognitions on, 147 ; Lactan- 
tius on, 148; universality of belief 
in, 157; Eusebius on, 149; belief 
in dispelled, 159. 

Devil, history and gradual develop- 
ment of, full of instruction, 92, 
note 4. 

‘Diatessaron, see Tatian. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, 408; author- 
ship and date, 409 ; integrity, 409, 
410; does not quote Synoptics, 
410 ; alleged references to Fourth 
Gospel, 618, 619; recalls passages 
in Philo, 620, note 1; this Epistle 
a plagiarism of Pauline Epistles, 

᾿ς 621 ; comparison with 2nd Epistles 
to Corinthians, 621 to 625: Logos 
doctrine of Epistle different from 
that of the Gospel, 625 to 626 ; of 
no value as evidence for Fourth 
Gospel, 629; Epistle to alleged 
evidence for Acts, 723. 

Dionysius, of Alexandria, 11; on tomb 
of two Johns at Ephesus, 358 ; on 
Gospel and Apocalypse of John, 
cast first doubt, 644. 

Dionysius, Bar-Salibi, 489, 490. 

Dionysius, of Corinth, 12 ; mentions 
Clement of Rome, 203; Epistle of 
Clement read in churches, 255 ; 
Epistle of Soter read in churches, 
255 ; account of him, 490; Epistle 
to Soter, 491; date, 491; expres- 
sions claimed as evidence for gos- 
pels, 491, 492; what were the 
“Scriptures of the Lord ?” 492,493; 
alleged references to Matthew and 

- the Apocalypse, 495 ; uncanonical 
works read in churches, 496; al- 
leged evidence for Acts, 724. 

Dionysius, Bp. of Alex., on Apostle 
John’s works, 641, 645. 

Divine design of Revelation, 93. 

Docetzee, 419, 561. 

Dodwell, 509. 

Dollinger, von, 943, 945. 

‘Donaldson, Dr., on date of Epistle of 
Barnabas, 215; on Justin Martyr, 
250, note 1; on Epistle to Diog- 
netus, 409; on Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron, 486, 487; Diatessaron may 
have been confounded with Gospel 
of Hebrews, by Theodoret, 487 ; 
we could not identify it by our 
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actual information concerning it, 
489 ; on “‘ Scriptures of the Lord,” 
referred to by Dionysius of Corinth, 
492 : on his ‘‘rule of truth,” 496 ; 
fragment ascribed to Mileto spuri- 
ous, 509, note 2; on Athenagoras, 
514 ; on expression of Hegesippus, 
“The door of Jesus,” 594, note 6; 
passage by Tatian, €32, note 3. 

Dorcas. See Tabitha, 755, 831. 

Dorner, 604. 

δύναμις, 926, 927, 941. 

Dreams, Rules in Talmud regarding, 
137 ; fasts to obtain good, 137 ; in- 
i lg ye of, a public profession, 

7. 

Dressel, 28 ; Clementines, 384, 605, 
606, 609. 

Duncker, 431. 

Dusii, St. Augustine, 150. 


EBED-JESU, 490. 

Ebionites, Gospel of the, 272, 339, 
341; Ebionites, 727, 917. 

Ebrard, 474, 583, note 3, 605, note 
1, 771, note 1. 

Egyptians, Gospel aecording to the, 
312, 339, 412. : 

Eichhorn, 438, 760, 930. 

Eldad and Modat, Prophecy of, 229. 

Klijah prays that it may not rain, 
940 ; called for at crucifixion, 986 ; 
bodily ascension of, 1020, 1023- 
1063. 

Elias, Revelation of, 217. 

Elisha restores a dead child to life, 
185 ; other miracles of, 185, 1023. 

Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, 10, 346, 
516, 522, 523, 524, 595. 

Eleusinus’ child restored to life, 175. 

Ellicott, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, 
846, note 1, 933. 

Encratites, 481, 490. 

Enoch, Book of, quoted by Epistle of 
Jude, 129; considered inspired by 
Fathers, 129; Tertullian on, 129; 
Angelology and Demonology of, 
129 ; quoted by Epistle of Barna- 
bas, 216, 221; referred to by Cel- 
sus, 224, 1020, 1063. 

Epaphroditus, 940. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 558, 565. 

Ephrem, Syrus, 490. 

ἡμεῖς sections, 735 to 741. 

evepy εἶν, 931, 941. 

St. Epiphanius, miracles of, 170 (2). 
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Epiphanius, epistle of Clement, 255 ; 
fire and voice at baptism of Jesus, 
from Gospel according to Hebrews, 
272 ; combination of passages simi- 
lar to quotation in Justin, 293, note 
5, 292; variation from Matt. xi. 
27, 328, 329, 232; on Gospel to 
Hebrews, 312, note 5; variation 
from Matt. v. 37, 295, 296, note 4 ; 
on James as High Priest, 348, note 
1; on language of Gospel of Mat- 
thew, 374; travels of Peter, 386; 
alleged references of Basilides and 
his school to our Gospels, 416 ; va- 
riation from Matt. xix. 17, from 
Gospel of Marcionites, 427 ; bitter- 
ness against Marcion, 439, 442; 
charge of mutilating Luke, 443 ; 
his plan in attacking Marcion, 444 ; 
had not Marcion’s Gospel before 
him while writing, 446 ; reproaches 
Marcion with erasing passages from 
Luke not in Gospel, 444-445, 449 ; 
undertakes to refute Marcion out 
of his own Gospel, 456; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 484, 485, 486, 631; 
fragment of Athenagoras, 510. 
Epistle to Flora of Ptolemzeus, 519, 
531; Theodotian’s version, O. T., 
523 ; on Cerdo, 525, 526; refers to 
Alogi, who reject Fourth Gospel, 
697 ; on Luke, one of the seventy- 
ae disciples, 732 ; on Acts, 853, 
917. 

Epistles, the Catholic, 213, 215, 404, 
490, 921. 

Epistle to the Alexandrians, 542. 
Evidence, miraculous, necessary to 
establish reality of Divine Revela- 
tion, 63, 64, 65; error of supposing 
that nothing ‘supported by credible 
testimony should be disbelieved, 
120, 121, 1050; evidence for the 
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miracle of Natalius, 149; on state- 
meut of Irenzeus regarding contin- 
uance of miraculous gifts, 166 ; 
miracles related by, 169; on suc- 
cession to Bishopric, Clement of 
Rome, 203; Epistle to Barnabas, 
212, 213 ; classes it among spurious 
books, 233 ; Epistles of Ignatius, 
232-4- δ; letter of Jesus to Agbarus, 
234 3 J ustin’s apologies, 248 ; Apo- 
cryphal works read in churches, 
255 ; birth of Jesus in a cave, 266 ; 

classes Gospel of Hebrews amongst 
Antilegomena, 341; on Gospel of 
Hebrews, 339, 341 ; on Hegesippus, 
346-7 ; on Proverbs, 349 ; on Papias, 
349 ; on connection of Peter with 
Gospel of Mark, 359, 361; his de- 
preciation of Papias, 349, 357, 372 ; 
on Panteenus, 373 ; on composition 
and language of Gospel of Matthew, 
373,. 374; use of Epistles of John 
and Peter by Papias, 382; Papias 
uses Gospel of Hebrews, 382; 
on Basilides, 411; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 485 ; on Dionysius of 
Corinth, 490-1 ; on Melito of Sardis, 
497 ; list of Melito’s works, 503; on 
Claudius Apollinaris, 505 ; does not 
mention a work on Passover, by 
Apollinaris, 507 ; passage from Heg- 
esippus, 594; plan of Husebius 
regarding references to books of N. 
T., 596-7; reference to tradition 
regarding John not connected with 
Papias, 597 ; contradicts statement 
of Irenzeus regarding Papias, 599, 


- note 2; his explanation of difference © 


between Fourth and Synoptic Gos- 
pels, 681-2 ; on Luke, 731 ; on auth- 
orship of Apocalypse, 643, 644; on 
the darkness, 987. 

Ewald, 16, 28, 51; his views on mir- 
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miraculous required, 973, 974, 975. acles, 81, note 1; Spruchsammlung, 
Epistle to Laodiceans, 542. 220, 220, 239, 472, 482; on Justin’s . 
Eucherius, 540. Memoirs, birth in cave, 265, 266; on ᾿ 
Erasmus, 277, 1044, note 4. Matt. xvii. 18, 324, 325; source of 
Ernesti, 594. Synoptic Gospels, 472; Mythical ’ 
Essenes, 691. character of first chapters of Luke, | 
Eucharius, presbyter, miracles per-| 473,517 ; Apollos author of Epistle 

formed on, 175, 176. to Hebrows, 570. note 1; it trans- j 
Eunuch, 829, 901. ferred Philo’s doctrine of Logos to j 
Eusebius, silence of, 4,7, 8, 9, 11, 12, Christianity, 570, note 1, 580, note 4 

29, 30, 50, 52, 234, 235 ; on demons, 3 ; Apollos impregnated ‘Paul with 

149 ; ’ Greek gods demons, 149;| Logos doctrine, 570, note 1; Papias 

demons introduced magic, 149;| not a hearer: of the Apostles as 
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stated by Irenaeus, 599, note 2; 
Apocalypse and Gospel cannot have 
been written by the same author, 
642, 643 ; against apostolic origin of 
Apocalypse, 646; on modesty of 
Apostle John, 646 ; the Fourth Gos- 
pel written by Presbyter, of Ephe- 
sus, at dictation of Apostle John, 
657 ; speech of Caiaphas in purest 
Greek, 659, note 7; on Sychar, 
662 ; asserts John to have been re- 
lative of the High Priest, 664; 
theories as to the composition of 
Fourth Gospel to explain its peculi- 
arities, 670; no catalogue of the 
Seventy, 795; on chapter xxi., 
670; the Apostle’s share in the 
composition of the Gospel, 670, 671 ; 
on xix. 35, 671 ; assumed that John 
wrote first in narrow circle of 
friends, 673 ; explanation of anony- 
mity on ground of ‘‘incomparable 
modesty” examined, 674; asser- 
tion that ch. xxi. must have been 
written before Apostle’s death dis- 
cussed,675 ; on discourses in Fourth 
Gospel, 675 ; his argument regard- 
ing John of Apocalypse applied to 
Epistles, 676 ; on superscription to 
Luke’s Gospel, 732, 733; on ‘‘Acts,” 
829, 834, 853, 868, 905, 930, 963, 
note 1; 1064, note 1. 

Exorcism of Demons, 136, 137 ; forms 
of, by Solomon, 139 ; account of, by 
Josephus, 139; Rabbins powerful 
in, 1389; Justin Martyr on, 139, 
165 ; potent root for, 140 ; Tatian 
on, 142; Origen on, 144, 145, 168 ; 
Lactantius on, 149, 168; asserted 
by Jesus, 155; continuance of 
power of, in Church, 156. 

Experience, the argument from, 98, 
99, 1050 ; Hume’s argument, 113 
to 123. 

Ezra, Book of, 212, 218, 220, 221. 


_ FABIANUS, of Rome, miracle at his 
election, 169; a dove alights on 
his head, 169. 

Fannel, angel, over the penitence, 
&c., 130. ° 

Farrer, Dr., Hulsean lecturer, mira- 
cles inseparable from Christianity, 
69; on Hume’s argument from 
experience, 113 ; misconception of 
Mill’s criticism on Hume, 114, 
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116 ; credibility of miracles a ques- 
tion of evidence, mainly depending 
on character of gospels, 197, note 
1. 776, note 2; 987, note 5; 989, 
note 4; 1016, note 2 and 5; 1021, 
note 2, 1058, 

Fathers, 4, 7, 8, 50; cosmical theo- 
ries of, 143, 1445; uncritical and 
credulous character of, 157, 366, 
444 ; absence of critical discrimin- 
ation by, 213, 366, 444; testimony 
of, regarding original language of 
Gospel of Matthew, 373, 374, 375; 
on Paul’s journey to Arabia, 1069. 

Faber Stapulensis, 31. 

Fian, Dr., burnt for sorcery, 158. 

Felix, 43. 

Flavia Neapolis, 247. 

Franke, 40. 

Fronto, cured of leprosy by a sight 
of Egypt, 171. 

eee St., of Assisi, miracles of, 
183. 

Francis, St. Xavier, miracles of, 183. 

re Epistle to, 519, 520, 532, 636, 
637. 


GABRIEL, Angel, over serpents, 
Paradise and the Cherubim, 130 ; 
over thunder, fire and ripening of 
fruit, 132; taught Joseph the 
seventy languages of the earth, 
133 ; over wars, 146. 

Gadreel, a fallen angel, seduced Eve, 
129; taught use of weapons of war, 
129. 

Galatians, Epistle to the, 925, 927, 
929, 931, 1032, 1033. 

Galilee, did the disciples go into, after 
crucifixion, 1015 to 1017 ; a three 
days’ journey, 1067. 

Galasius, decretal of, condemns gos- 
pel according to Barnabas, 213. 

Gamaliel, 761, 998. 

Gerizem, Mount, 655, 663. 

Gervasius, St., miracles by relics ; 
172, 173. 

Gesta Pilati, see Nicodemus, Gospel 
according to. 

Gfrérer, 25; descent of spirit of 
Adam, to Jesus, in Clementines, 
615, note 8; on Fourth Gospel,691; 
on appearance of Jesus after death, 
1030, note 3 ; 1051, note 1. 

Giants, the offspring of fallen angels, 
129. 
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*Gieseler, 439. 

Glaucias, “ interpreter of Peter,” 413. 

Gnosticism, 411. 

Gnostics, variation of, from Matt. xi. 
27, 327, 328. 

God, assumption of personal, 103 ; 
conception of personal obtained 
from Revelation, 104 ; the physical 
universe does not display the pecu- 
liar doctrinal conception of, 104; 
ἃ personal an exercise of faith, 
105 ; cannot be proved as he is, 
106 ; absolute and infinite person- 
ality a contradiction, 107, note 3; 
not represented as he is, but as it 
is our duty to regard him, 108, 
note 1; God understood would be 
no God at all, 109, note 2. 

Gospels, Apocryphal, number, of in 
early Church, 200, 203, 253, 255, 
260. 208, 273, 275, 338, 339, 412, 
413, 542. 

Gospel of Thomas, 253, 268. 

Gospel, the fourth, viii. 1-11, 382 ; 
viii. 1-11 derived from Gospel of 
Hebrews, 382; alleged quotation 
by Valentinus, 421, 425; the ex- 
ternal evidence for, Clement of 
Rome, 549; Epistle ‘of Barnabas, 
550 ; Pastor of Hermes, 551 ; Igna- 
tian Epistles, 557; alleged evidence 
in the Epistle of Polycarp, 241, 
560, 563; the Logos doctrine in 
Justin, 271 ; alleged references in 
Justin, 563, 580, 581, 582, note 1; 
alleged reference of Hegesippus, to 
x. 7, 593; Papias presumptive evi- 
dence against, 596, note 2 ; alleged 
quotation by Presbyters in work of 
Papias, 603, 604 ; alleged reference 
in Clementines to, 606, 607, 608, 
609; fundamental difference of 
doctrines of Clementines, 610, 611, 
616 ; alleged reference to, in Epis- 
tle to Diognetus, of no value as 
evidence, 629; alleged references 
by Basilides, 629, 630; alleged 
reference by Valentinus, 630 ; 
dilemma of the argument from 
Heresiarchs, 630 ; alleged reference 
by Tatian, 632, 633; by Athena- 
goras, 510; by Epistle of Vienne 
and Lyons, 636; by Ptolemeeus, 
636, 637; alleged testimony by 
Celsus, 637 ; legendary account of 
its composition in Canon of Mura- 


tori, 542, 637, 638 ; no testimony 
for a century and a half after the 
events, of the existence of a fourth 
gospel, 640; Christian miracles 


related by, of no force, 640 ; evid- 


ence as eye witness falls to the 
ground, 640; distinct characteris- 
tics of works ascribed to, 640; 
authorship and character of, 640 ; 
the five Canonical works attributed 
to John, 640 ; writer of Apocalypse 
cannot be writer of the gospel, 641; 
characteristics of, 641; language 


of, 641, 650; theories to account 


for it, 650, 656 ; author not a Jew, 
655, 658; Logos doctrine, 658 ; 
attitude towards Jews, 655, 658, 
659 ; mistakes denoting foreigner, 
659, 660 ; Annas and Caiaphas, 659, 
660; Pool of Siloam, 661 ; Bethany 
beyond Jordan, 661; Ainon, 661; 
Pool of Bethesda, 661, 662; Sychar, 
a city of Samaria, 662 ; chiefly fol- 
lows Septuagint version, 663; John, 
of fourth gospel, and of Synoptics, 
664, ff; John, the beloved disciple 
limited to fourth gospel, 666 ; theo- 
ries regarding chap. xxi, 669; 

theory of Ewald regarding compo- 
sition of Gospel, 670 ff; on xix. 

35 f., 670, 672, 681 ; ; extraordinary 
phenomena of gospel only explained 
by unsubstantiated assumption, 
672 ; peculiarities of gospel render 
hypothesis that it was written by 
the Apostle John incredible, 674 ; 
modesty of the supposed author 
examined, 674 ; Ewald’s argument 
that chap. xxi. was written before 
death of Apostle John, 675 ; refut- 
ed, 676; author was not an eye- 
witness, 677; fundamental differ- 
ence between Jesus of Synoptics, 


and of, 677 to 680; historical dif- — 


ferences, 680 to 686; raising of 
Lazarus, 686, 687, 688 ; difference 
of teaching between Synoptics and, 
688 to 690 ; theories to account for 
subjectivity in discourses, 690 ; im- 
possibility of remembering ‘long 
discourses so long, 690; explana- 
tions destroy historical ” character 
of, 692 ; discourses in, ideal, 692, 
693 ; argument from Epistles, 694; 
Paschal controversy, 694 to 696; 
results, 698 ; summary, 698 to 708. 


INDEX. 


Gospels, the Synoptic, 199; [sup- 
posed use of by Clement of Rome, 
206, 208, 209 ; passages resembling 
parallels in, not necessarily from, 
245, 246 ; actual agreement of quo- 
tation from unnamed source no 
proof of use of, 305 ; theories as to 
order of, 473, 474 ; results of ex- 
amination regarding date and origin 
of, 547; Justin’s description of 
system of Jesus applicable to, 592 ; 
contrast between Fourth Gospeland 
Synoptics, 680, 681, 686, 688, 689 ; 
superiority of teaching of, over 
Fourth Gospel, 689, 690 ; result of 
examination of, 547, 548, 698 to 
708; Gospels, evidence of the, bear- 
ing cross, 978, 979; vinegar and 
gall, 979; hours of the passion, 
978, 979 ; inscription on cross, 981; 
parting garments, 981; the two 
malefactors, 982; the penitent 
thief, 982; mockery of the crucified, 
982, 983 ; the beloved disciple and 
women by the cross, 984; the 
words on the cross, 985, 986 ; Eli, 
Eli, 985 ; the great darkness, 987 ; 

_ the veil of the temple, 988 ; resur- 
rection of the saints, 988; the 
earthquake, 989; the centurion, 
991; the Crurifragium, 992, 993, 
1051 ; the wound in the side, 993, 
994 : Joseph and Nicodemus, 996; 
the entombment, 996 ; the spices, 
996 ; Isaiah, chap. liii., 998, 999 ; 
watch by the sepulchre, 1000; the 
resurrection, 1001, 1002 ; according 
to Matthew, 1002, 1003 ; according 
to Mark, 1002, 1005 ; according to 
Luke, 1002, 1006; according to 
Fourth Gospel, 1003, 1007 ; vision 
of Mary Magdalene, 1010 ; journey 
to Emmaus, 1011; appearance to 
the eleven, 1011; according to 
Luke, 1011, 1012; according to 
Fourth Gospel, 1012, 1013 ; incred- 
ulity of Thomas, 1013, 1014; ap- 
pearance related in Matthew, 1015; 
conclusion from evidence of gos- 
pels, 253, 1021 to 1024. 

Grabe, 337, 594. 

Gratz, 439. 

Gregory, Bar-Hebreus, Bishop of 
Tagrit, 490. 

Gregory of Nazianzum on Mark, 365; 
954, note 3. 

70 
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Gregory, of Neo-Cssarea, Thauma- 
turgus, miracles of, 169, 170. 

Gregory, of Nyssa, account of mira- 
cles, 169. 

Gregory the Great on Volcanoes be- 
ing entrances into Hell, 152, note 4. 

Griesbach, 20, 23, 438. 

Grotius, 474, 731, note 6; 880 (9), 
933 (5). 

Guericke, 36-38 ; 605, note 1; 930. 


HASE, 26, 787. 

Hagenbach, 36, 38. 

Hausrath, 1031. 

Hahn, 439, 440, 446, 448, 450, 456, 
457, 463, note 1; 468, 469, 463, 
notes 1, 3, 4. . 

Hale, Sir Thomas, Scriptures affirmed 
witcheraft, and the wisdom of all 
nations had provided laws against, 
158, note 3. 

Ham, discovered the art of magic, 
147. 

Hamilton, Sir William, on Unknow- 
able God, p. 109, note 2; class of 
phenomena requiring that cause 
called Deity confined to phenomena 
of mind, p. 111. 

Hare, superstition regarding the, 151. 

Hariel, Angel, over cattle, 132. 

Harless, 25. 

Hawkins, Dr., complains of those 
who judge Revelation by substance 
and not by evidence, p. 74. 

Hebrew, the original language of 
Matthew’s Gospel, 367; Paul re- 
presents the Jesus of his vision 
speaking, 376, note 2. 

Hebrews, Gospel according to, men- 
tioned earlier than our Gospels, 
200; quotation from, in Epistles 
of Ignatius, 238, 240; Justin’s 
Memoirs, 250, 251, 252; public 
reading, 255 ; birth of Jesus, 267 ; 
fire and voice at baptism, 272 ; Gos- 
pel of Egyptians, a version of, 312 ; 
nearly related to Matthew, 325 ; 
used by Hegesippus, 340; Justin 
supposed to refer to, 338 ; relation 
between it and Gospel of Peter, 
339 ; various forms of, 339; iden- 
tity of, with Memoirs of the Apos- 
tles discussed, 339, 340 ; quoted by 
Papias, 340 ; used by Clementines, 
340; used by Cerinthus and Car- 
pocrates, 340; Diatessaron of Ta- 
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tian called, 340; quoted by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, 340, 341; used 
by Origen, 341; found in circula- 
tion by Theodoret, 339, 341 ; class- 
ed by Eusebius in second class, 
341; also by Nicephorus, 341; 
value attached to it by Ebionites, 
341; believed to be original of 
Matthew, 341; translated by Jer- 
ome, 341 ; relation between it and 
Matthew, 341, 342 ;. its antiquity, 
340, 342 ; called Gospel according 
to the Apostles, 339; the two 
opening chapters, 350, 351; used 
by Hegesippus, 348; Jesus spoke 
to Paul in Hebrew, 376, note 2 ; 
EKpiphanius on, 342 ; supposed use 
by author of Clementines, 388 ; 
supposed to be Gospel of Basilides, 
412; alleged to have formed part 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 483, 484, 
488, 489. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, 202 ; Origen on, 
202, 212; in Muratorian Canon, 
542; Logos, doctrine of, 554; Work 
of a Christian Philo, 570; trans- 
ferred Philo’s doctrine of Logos to 
Christianity, 570, note 1; ascribed 
to Apollos, 570, note 1. 

Hefele, 28; date of epistle of Cle- 
ΡΝ, of Rome, 204, 714, (3) 715, 
3). 

Hegesippus, 7, 8, 10, 11 ; refers to the 
epistle of Clement, of Rome, 203 ; 
quotation from Gospel of He- 
brews, 212; passage from, 340; 
account of him and date, 346; 
considered James chief of apos- 

. tles, 347; his account of James, 
347 ; his rule of faith, 348 ; his re- 
ference to Apocrypha discussed, 
349, 350 ; surviving members of fa- 
mily of Jesus, 350; supposed refer- 
ence to Matthew, 350; supposed 
reference to Luke, 352 ; fragment 
in Stephen Gobarus, 354 ; on here- 
sies in early church, 349, 354; op- 
position to Paul, 354; did not 
know any N. T. Canon, 348, 355 ; 

- Canon of Muratori ascribed to him, 

- 644; alleged reference to Fourth 
Gospel, 592 ; expression ‘‘ door of 

. Jesus” used by, 593; did not know 

our gospels, 592 to 595; alleged 

evidence for Acts, 713, 714, 720. 


INDEX, 


Hegrin, Angel, has rule over beasts, 
147. 


Heinrichs, 808, note 1. 

Hengstenberg, on Marcion, 474 ; on 
Sychar, John iv. 5, 662 ; the hus- 
bands of Samaritan woman typical 
of gods of Samaria, 663 ; contra- 
dicts assertion that John was rela- 
lated to high priest, 664, note 2. 

Heresiarch, 436, 489, 444, 451. 

Heracleon, used Κήρυγμα Πετρου, 
565, 430, 533 ; views regarding Je- 
sus, 430, 431 ; date, 420 ; alleged 
commentary on Luke, 533 ; infer- 
ence that he wrote commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel considered, 533. 

Hermas, Pastor of, quoted as Holy 
Scripture, 228; on Hegrin, angel 
of beasts, 147 ; author, 256—date, 
256, note 2. No quotations from 
synoptics, 229; read in churches 
228, note 2, 493 ; alleged allusion 
to Fourth Gospel, 552, 553 ; al- 
aed evidence for Acts, 713, 714, 

15. 

Herschel, Sir John ; 1054, note 1. 

Hesperius, miraculous power of a 
piece of sacred earth from Jerusa- 
lem, 173. 

Heurtlery, Dr., miracles necessary to 
prove Revelation, p. 66, 68. 

Heumann, 730, note 3. 

Hibbard, Dr., 1056, 1057. 

Hilarion, St., miracles of, 171. 

Hilgenfeld, 28, 41, 42 ; on quotation 
in Epistle of Barnabas, 227 ; on 
Epistle of Polycarp, 243 ; on Pro- 
tevangelium of James, 260, and 
note 7; quotation on baptism of 
Jesus from Gospel according to 
Hebrews, 271, note 2 ; Petrine ten- 
dency in Justin’s memoirs, 280 ; 
Justin quotes from Gospel of He- 
brews or Peter, 280; on Justin’s 
quotations from Sermon on the 
Mount, 299, 300; on nse of Luke 
by Hegesippus, 352 ; on Clemen- 
tines, 386, note 2; author of Cle- 
mentines used same gospel as Jus- 
tin, 389, note ; on Epistle of Peter 
attached to Clem. Homilies, 397 ; 
on Basilides in Hippolytus, 419 ; 

*.on.Marcion’s gospel, 440 ; on pro- 
cedure of Tertullian, and on Ter- 

.-tullian’s manner in dealing with 
Marcion, 446 ; Epiphanius against 
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Marcion, 444, 445; insufficiency of 
date for the reconstruction of text 
of Marcion’s gospel, 450; on pas- 
sages in Marcion’s gospel, 461, 463, 
464, 465, note 1, 468 ; reference to 
Zacharias in epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, 517 ; on Protevang. Jacobi, 
517 ; date of Bardesanes, 530 ; ad- 
mits use by Clementines of Fourth 
Gospel, 606, note 1. 

Hilgenfeld, 870, note 3, 896; 1037, 
1073, note 3; 605, note 1; 790 
note 1. . 

Hippolytus, supposed quotations from 
Synoptics by Basilides in work of, 
412, 630; his mode of quoting, 
414 ; derived views of Basilides 
from works of followers, 419, 420 ; 
on Valentinus, 415 ; alleged quota- 
tions from Valentinus, 428 ; his 
system of quotation, 428, 429; on 
views of Valentinius, 429, 430 ; on 
Heracleon and Ptolemezus, 430, 
519, 420, 421; on Axionicus and 
Bardesanes, 431, 530; his writing 
of school and not of founder, 432 ; 
source of system of Valentinus, 
433, 434 ; Ptolemzeus and Hera- 
cleon, 519, 525, 526, 527, 528 ; de- 

endence on Irenzeus, 529; on Co- 
orbasus, 527, 528. 

Hitzig, date of Book of Judith, 205. 

Holstien, 805, note 1 ; 1052, note 1. 

Hug, 4389, 474. 

Hume, Canon Mozley’s attack on, 
112 ; definition of miracle, 117 ; his 
argument from experience, 113, 
117 ; attacked by Dr. Farrar, 413 ; 
Mill’s criticism on, 114, 115; Pa- 
ley’s argument against, 119 to 123. 

Humphrey, 18, 19, 807, note 6. 

Hyena, superstition regarding, 152. 

Hyginus, 525. 

Hystapes, book of, quoted as Holy 
Scripture, 494. 

Heresiarchs, 528. 


IGNATIUS, Epistles of, 17, 18, 29, | 


91, 41, 48, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 230; 
Greek versions, 230, 231 ; Syriac 
version, 230; authenticity of, 231 ; 
critical examination of the Greek 
Latin and Syriac versions, 290; Medi- 
cean MSS., 235; journey to martyr- 
dom, 236; date and place of mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, 237; note 2. 
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Martyrologies spurious, 237, 560; 
supposed references to Matt., 237; 
use of Gospel according to Hebrews, 
240; alleged references to the Fourth 
Gospel, 555,556; generally follow 
Synoptics and not Fourth Gospel 
narrative, 559, note 6 ; alleged re- 
ferences do not occur in Syriac 
epistles, 560; all spurious or with- 
out evidential value, 560; alleged 
evidence for Acts, 715, 716, 717; tes- 
timony afforded to date, &c., of gos- 
pels 230; number of, 230;3.addressed 
to Virgin Mary and Apostle John, 
230; texts of Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
version, 130; Dr. Tattam’s MSS., 
Calvin on, 231; Polycarp on, 232; 
Irenzeus on, 232; Origen on, 232; 
Athanasius on, 233; Syriac version, 
233 ; Arch. Usher on, 233; critical 
examination of, 233-4; Eusebius, 15 
eps. of, 234; silence of Eusebius 
regarding eight eps. of, 234; martyr 
journey to Rome, 234; letter of 
Jesus to Agbarus, 234; no evidence 
that Irenzeus or Origen quoted 
Greek versions of, 2.4; mixed up 
character of Medicean and corres- 
ponding Latin MSS., 235 ; value of 
testimonies of Eusebius and Origen, 
235; critical analysis of value of ex- 
tant versions, 235, 236 ; falsifica- 
tion, interpolation and fraud of, 
236; incredible character of both 
journey and epistles, 236; whole 
story incredible, 237; Ignatius not 
sent to Rome, 237; three martyro- 
logies, 237; passages in bearing on 
gospels, 237; quotation from Matt. 
xvi. 26, 237; date of martyrdom 
doubtful, 287, note 2; quotation not 
found in Syriac or Latin versions, 
238; Tischendorf silent on, 238; re- 
miniscence of Matt. iii. 15 to epistle 
to Smyrneans, 238 ; Jerome re- 
ferred it to gospel to the Hebrews, 
238; passages in parallel columns 
from epistles of Ignatius and Matt. 
x. 16, 239; Eusebius on epistle to 
Smyrneans c. iii; Origen quotes 
passage from ‘‘The Doctrine of 
Peter,” 240; three mysteries in 
epistle to the Ephesians, ὁ. xix, 
240; epistle to Polycarp, 240; Dean 
Milman on Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
reprint of, 241, note 1; Ignatius 
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literature a tissue of fraud and im- 
posture, 241; afford no evidence of 
the existence of our Synoptic Gos- 
pels, 241. 

Incubi, 150, note 1. 

Infancy, Arabic Gospel of, 266. 

Irenzeus, 9, 11, 50; on Septuagint 
version, O. T. 128; continuance of 
miraculous power in church, 165; 
on miracies of Simon and Carpo- 
crates, 165; dead raised in his day, 
165, 166; succession of Clement of 
Rome, 204; reference to passage in 
Ignatian epistles, 232; on Polycarp, 
241; memoirs of Presbyter, 252; 
quotations of Justin against Mar- 
cion, 256; Davidic descent through 
Mary, 260, note 8; variations from 
Matt. xi. 27, 328, 329; on Gospel of 
Marcosians, 330, 331; on Gospel of 
Ebionites, 341; on Proverbs, 349, 
350; on Papias, 356, 357; on con- 
nection of Peter with Gospel of 
Mark, 359; date and place where 
Mark was written, 360, 361, note 1; 
his quotation of Papias, 373; on 
original language of Gospel of 
Matthew, 373; on Valentinus, 421, 
422; does not quote Valentinus, but 
later followers, 423; quotation vary- 
ing from Matt. xix. 17, from Gos- 
pel of Marcosians, 426; on Valen- 
tinians, 433; their Gospel, 434 ; 
charge against Marcion, 443; child- 
ish reasoning, 434; on Marcion’s 
Gospel, 443, 478, 479; does not 
mention Tatian’s diatessaron, 485; 
Syriac fragment ascribed to him 
and Melito of Sardis, 505; does not 
mention work on passover by Apol- 
linaris, 508 ; on Ptolemceus and 
Heracleon, 519, 520, 521, 522, 526; 
birth and death of, 522; date of his 
work adv. Heer., 522 ; bearer of 
epistle of Vienne and Lyons, 522; 
on the absence of knowledge of four 
prominent fathers of secondcentury, 
526 ; mistake regarding his passage 
on Tetrad of Valentinian Gnosis, 
527 ; Ptolemeeus and Heracleon his 
contemporaries, 529, 530; regarding 
Polycarp, 529, 562; on Gospel of 
Valentinians, 532; quotation from 
Fourth Gospel, 598; alleged to be 
made by Presbyters and taken from 
work of Papias, 598 ; not areference 
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to work of Papias, 598, 599, 602; on 
public career of Jesus in extent 
twenty years ; was near fifty when 
he suffered, 602 ; on teaching of 
presbyters, 603 ; refers to many 
presbyters, 600, 601, 603; on Apo- 
calypse, 600; traditions regarding 
Polycarp and Apostle John, 694; 
Polycarp and Paschal controversy, 
695; reasons why gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, 696; men- 
tions heretics who reject Fourth 
Gospel, 697 ; Acts of the Apostles, 
710 - on Acts of the Apostles, 726; 
the first who assigned Luke’s gospel 
and Acts to Luke, 730, 853, 928. 

Irons, Dr., on miracles and evidence 
Revelation x. 124, note 1. 

Isaiah, prophet, 600. 

Isidorus, 413, note 6, 419. 

Itala version, 274. 

Izates, King of Adiabene, 799, note 
1, 837. 

JAMES, Apostle, high priest, 348 ; 
his rule of faith, 348. 

James the Just, 720. 

James, Apostle, 347, 348, 349, 353, 
593, 595, 870 ; analysis of speeches, 
876, 877. 

James, Epistle of, 295, note 4, 311, 
404, 542. 

James, Gospel according to, 260,note 
7, 261, 262, 264, 266, 267, 517. 

James, head of Church of Jerusalem, 
752. 

Jerome, 240, 354, 360, 731, 928, 1032. 

Jesus, warns disciples against false 
miracles, 70 ; mental condition of 
Jews incapable to judge of miracles 
of, 125; on guardian angels of 
children, 134; argues with the 
Pharisees on casting out devils by 
Satanic power, 138; belief of, in 
demoniacal possession, 155; dilem- 
ma, Dean Milman and Archbishop 
Trench in defence of, 155; miracles 
performed in the name of, 166, 168; 
the touch of him or even the hem 
of his garment work miracles, 185, 
notes 3 and 4; few Jews who wit- 
nessed miracles of, converted, 186; 
Letter of, to Agbarus, 234; Davidic 
descent of, through Mary, held in 
early church, 260; events preced- 
ing birth of, 262 to 264 ; birth and 
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infancy of, 265; born in a cave, 
265; reference to particulars of 
cave, 266, note 6; fire in the Jordan 
at baptism of, 269; accused of 
magic, 274, 275, 584; apocryphal 
official reports of trial of, 276; 
agony of, 277; at arrest of, forsaken 
by all, 278; all denied him, 279 ; 
treatment at crucifixion, 281; chal- 
lenge to establish his divinity, 281; 
different versions of cry onthe cross, 
283; charged with atheism and im- 
posture, 288 ; surviving members of 
family of, brought before Domitian, 
350; not the Jewish Messiah to 
the Marcionites, 452; Messianic 
prophecies not applicable to, 454 ; 
works as a carpenter, makes ploughs 
and yokes, 583; public career of 
for twenty years, near fifty when he 
suffered, 602 ; public career limited 
toa single year, 617; preference 
for John detrimental to character 
of, 666 ; John xvii. 3, Jesus repre- 
sented as speaking of Jesus Christ, 
693; Sakya Muni compared with, 
702; perfect morality of, 702 to 705; 
perversions of historical sense to 
prove Messiahship of, 786 ; second 
advent of, 787 ; subject of ‘‘Acts ” 
Jesus the Christ, 787; resurrection 
and ascension of, same day, 776, 
note 4; date of death of, 1059; not 
seen after death but by believers, 
1067 ; no eye-witness of resurrec- 
tion of, 1067; probable effect of 
appearance of,in open court before 
his enemies, 1068; deified by death, 
1079. 
Jews, credulous fickleness of, 127 ; 
monotheism of the, 127, notes 1, 2, 
3; superstitions of the, 128, 153. 
Jechiel, Angel, over wild beasts, 132. 
Jehuel, Angel, over fire, 132. | 
Jequin, a fallen angel, seduced the | 
holy angels, 129. 
Jerome, 50; on demons, 145 ; angel | 
Hegrin,147 ; miracles of St. Hilarion, | 
171; Epistle of Barnabas, 213 ; 
Rev. of Elias, quoted by, 1 Cor. ii. 
9, 217; Gospel according to He- 
brews, quoted by Epistle of Igna- 
tius, 240 ; Epistle of Clement read 
in churches, 202, 255; Gospel of 
Hebrews, on voice, &c., at baptism 
of Jesus, 272; considered Gospel 
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of Hebrews original of Matt., 340, 
342 ; translated it, 341, 342; lan- 
guage of Gospel of Hebrews, 342, 
349 ; on connection of Peter with 
Gospel of Mark, 339, 340; on origi- 
nal language of Gospel of Matthew, 
342, 373; who translated Hebrew 
original, 342; on Matt. xiii, 35, 390; 
does not mention Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, 485; does not mention 
work on Passover, by Claudius 
Apollinaris, 508; date of Irenceus, 
424, note 4; variation of ;Sept. of 
Zach. xiii. 10, as quoted Apoe. i. 
7, 585, and by Justin, 585. 


John, Apostle, 550, 551, 554, 561, 


602; 508 kept 14; Nisan, 508, 
562 ; writings ascribed to, 640; if 
he wrote Apocalypse could not have 
written Gospel, 641; external evi- 
dence that he wrote Apocalypse, 
643; internal, 650 ff; character 
author of Apocalypse, 650 ; charac- 
ter, son of Zebedee, 650 ff; called 
the virgin, 652, note 4; author of 
Apocalypse, 652; residence in 
Ephesus, 654, 655 ; character, son 
of Zebedee, compared with author 
of Gospel, 655; John of Fourth 
Gospel different from John of Sy- 
noptics, 656. 


John, Epistle of, first, said to have 


been referred to by Papias, 382 ; 
in Canon of Muratori, 639 ; alleged 
quotation of first, in Epistle of 
Polycarp, 560; Credner assigns 
second and third to PresbyterJohn, 
639 ; earliest references to, by Ire- 
nzus and Clement of Alexandria, 
644; writer of last two calls him- 
self Presbyter, 639. 


John, Presbyter, 596, 646, 655. 
Josephus, on exorcism, 139; on de- 


mons, 140 ; portents of fall of Jeru- 
salem, 140, 141; regarding Caia- 
phas, high priest, 660 ; Annas, high 
priest, 660 ; Pool of Bethesda and 
its miraculous properties unknown 


to, 662. 


Josephus, on the last end of Moses, 
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Jowett, Dr., 852, note 2; 1038, note 1. 
Judas Iscariot, account of his death 


by Papias, 381. 


Judas, death of, 381; lrenzus on, 


599; Judas, gospel according to, 253. 
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Jude, Epistle of, quotes Book of 
. Enoch, 129; disputed, 494-542. 
Judith, Book of, date, 205; men- 
tioned by Clement of Rome, 205. 
Justa, the Syrophoenician, 399, note 3. 
Justin Martyr, on exorcism, 139-140 ; 
cosmical theories of, 141; on de- 
mons, 141; on demoniacs, 141; 
continuance of miracles, 164 ; quo- 
_ tation apocryphal works, 211, 212 ; 
Ascension day, 228; date and his- 
tory of, 246; his two apologies, 
246, 248 ; Dial. with Trypho, 246, 
249; reference to Marcion, 248 ; 
number of Scriptural quotations, 
249; Memoirs of Apostles, 249, 
251 ; theories with regard to them, 
249, 250, 251; memoirs how quoted, 
252, 253; read in Churches, 255, 
256; memoirs not inspired, 256; 
_ quotation from lost work against 
Marcion, 256; quotations with 
name and without form, O. T., 
257, 258, 259; contents of Me- 
moirs, 258; genealogy of Jesus, 
258, 259 ; names of Ὁ. T. writers 
constantly occur in his writings, 
257 ; Apocalypse of John only work 
quoted from New Test., 257 ; al- 
ways quotes from a written source, 
258 ; evidence he did not quote 
. our Gospels, 258; quotes expres- 
sions of Jesus not found in Gospels, 
inexplicable omissions, 258 ; dis- 
_ crepancy between genealogies of 
Justin and New Test. Genealogies, 
259 ; events preceding the birth of 
Jesus, 261, 202 ; removal to Beth- 
lehem, 262, 263 ; dwelling place of 
Joseph and Mary, 262, 264; birth 
of Jesus in a cave, 265, 266, 591 ; 
references to particulars of cave, 
_ 266 ; angelic appearance to shep- 
_ herds, ignorant of, 267; guiding 
star, 267; Herod questions the 
elders, not chief priests, 268 ; magi 
from Arabia, 267 to 271; Jesus 
works as a carpenter, 268, 591; 
baptism by John, 269; miracles of 


Jesus attributed to magic, 274, | 


584 ; prediction of Elias, 269 ; fire in 


the Jordan at baptism of Jesus, 269, 


591; trial, &c., of Jesus, 275; 
omissions and discrepancies in the 
agony scene, 277, 278; the denial 
of Peter extends to the twelve, 279; 


Jesus forsaken by all, 278 ; cruci- 
fixion, 279 ; on treatment of Jesus 
during crucifixion, 281; challenge 
to deliver himself, 281 ; mocking 
speeches, 282 ; the cry on the cross 
(of Jesus), 283; mission of the 
Jews after resurrection, 288 ; differ- 
ence of the Memoirs from the Gos- 
pels, 289 to 299 ; style of teaching 
of Jesus, 289; quotations of Me- 
moirs of Sermon on the Mount 
compared with Synoptics, 289 ; 


difference of professed, 289 to 299 ; 


difference in the Greek and in 
Translations, 289, note 2; result 
of examination of quotations from 
Sermon on the Mount, 300 to 308 ; 
express quotations from Memoirs 
compared with Synoptics, 309, 310; 
quotations of sayings of Jesus. 
foreign to our Gospels, 281, 325, 
334, 335; apparent ascription of 
Memoirs to Peter, 338 ; identity of 
the Memoirs of the Apostles with 
Gospel of the Hebrews or of Peter 
discussed, 343, 344; no evidence 
he used our Gospels, 344, 345; 
similarity of quotations with Clem~ 
entines, 388 ; Epistle to Diognetus, 
once ascribed to him erroneously, 
408 ; variation from Matt. xix. 17, 
427 ; does not accuse Marcion of 
mutilating Gospel, 478 ; complains 
of adulteration of O. T. Scriptures, 
used Gospel of Hebrews, 488 ; 
quotes Sybilline books as the word 
of God, 494; type of brazen ser- 
pent, 551, note 4 ; as witness for 
fourth Gospel, 563, note 2; Apo- 
calypse only book in New Testa- 
ment mentioned by him, 564; the 
Logos doctrine of Justin, 564; 
same representation in Epistle and 
Philo, 565; knew Logos doctrine 
of Plato, 567; held Plato and Se- 
crates to be Christians, 567 ; his 
doctrine less developed than that 
of Fourth Gospel, 568, 569; real 
source of his terminology, 568 ; his 
terminology difterent from that of 
Fourth Gospel, 568, 571, 576; 
Psalm xxii. 20, 568; origin of 
Logos doctrine, 570, note 1; Jus- 
tin follows Philo, and traces Logos 
doctrine to Ὁ. T., 571, 580, note 1; 
Logos as ‘‘ wisdom,” 569, 572; 
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quotes Proverbs viii, 22, 570, 572 ; 


- evidence of his indebtedness to. 


Philo, 570, note 1, 572, note; his 
representations of Logos also found 
in Epistle to Hebrews, 570; and in 
early N. T. Epistles, 570; Justin 
and Philo place Logos in secondary 
position, 575, 576; alleged refer- 
ence to Fourth Gospel, 580, note1; 
peculiarities of account of baptism, 
583; variation from Zechariah xii. 
10 with Fourth Gospel, 584, 585 ; 
likewise found in Apocalypse, 585; 
Justin derived his reading from 
Apocalypse or its source, 585 ; al- 
- leged quotation from John iii. 3-5, 
- 686, 587; derived from different 
source, 589-590 ; displays no know- 
ledge of Fourth Gospel, 591; events 
in the life of Jesus different to (ios- 
pels, 591; no reference to special 
miracles of Fourth Gospel, 591; his 
description of teaching of Jesus 
does not apply to Fourth Gospel, 
591, 592; affirms Apostolic origin 
of -Apocalypse, 633; alleged evi- 
dence for Acts, 716, 718,719; no 
evidence for Acts, 720. 

Justus, 722, 734. 


KANT, we should avoid forming 
views of God, 109, note 1. , 


Eusebius regarding Gospel of He- 
brews, 349 ; on “Scriptures of the 
Lord,” referred to by Dionysius of 
Corinth, 492 ; on Melito of Sardis, 
498, note 1; alleged quotation by 
Athenagoras from Luke, 518, note 
3; date of Celsus, 538. 

Lardner, 524, 713, 714, 722, 723. 

Law, miracles ascribed to unknown, 
84; to unknown connection with 
known, 84 ; higher, 85 ; will of man 
subject to, 86, 87 ; sense in which 
term used, 87, note 1; progressive 
succession of, 89, 90 ; invariability 
of, 91. 

Law, Mosaic, Jesus did not abrogate, 
791 ff ; he and his disciples observed 
it, 793 ff ; phenomena at the giving 
of the Law, 957, 958. 

Law of progress, 95, 96. 

Lazarus, raising of, 163, 177. 

Leckey, History of Rationalism, 158. 

Lechler, 26. 

Legion, an unclean company, 136, 
note 3. 

Lekebusch, on Paul’s speeches, 759, 
760, 816, note 2, 820, 880. 

Liddon, Canon, on evidential purpose 
of miracles and their nature, 84, 
note 1. 

Lightfoot, Prof., 4 to 9, 12 to 19, 24 
to 31, 42 to 45, 48, 50, 52 ; on Jew- 


Kainites, 525. ᾿ 

Kahler, 770, note 2. 

Kaodeja, a fallen angel, taught magic 
and exorcism, 129. ᾿ 

Keim, 537, 998, 1005. 

Kestner, 23. 

Kirchhofer, 537, note 4; on Celsus, 


on passage from Papias, 605, note 


1, 714, 722, note 2. 
Kostlin, 440. 
Kuenen, 924, note 2. 
Kuinoel, 808, note 1, 834. 


LACTANTIUS, on angels and de- 
mons, 148 ; fall of angels, 148 ; ex- 
orcism, 149 ; antipodes, 150 ; Jesus 
accused of magic, 275; quotes Si- 
bylline books and Hystaspes as in- 
spired, 494. 

Lachmann, 902, note 1. 

Lange, 730, note 2, 834. 

Laodiceans, Epistle to the, 436. 

Lardner, Dr. , 22; on Epistles of Poly- 

ες carp, 232, note 1; on passage in 


ish superstition, 126 ; idea of re- 
generation attached by Jews to 
conversion, 589 ; on Papias’ use of 
Luke, 721, note 4; 722, note 2; 
725, note 3 ; 799, note 2, 801, 802 ; 
on Paul’s conduct after conversion, 
847, notes 3, 4, 5; 860, note 2; 876, 
877, note 2 ; 887, note 1; 924, note 


3. 
Loffier, 438. 
Lilith, She-Devil, 135. 
Lincoln, Bp. of, see Wordsworth. 
Lipsius, 15, 16, 28. 
Lucian, 44, 45, 538, 539. 
Liicke, on Pastor of Hermas, 551, 


note 1 ; Ignatian Epistles, 555, note 
6 ; Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel 
cannot have been written by the 
same author, 642 ; considers inter- 
pretation of Siloam John ix. 7; ἃ 
gloss, 661—984. 


| Logos, doctrine of, in Septuagint 


version, 552, 569; in Proverbs, 
252, 569, 570; in Psalms, 568, 573, 
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574 ; in O. T. Apocrypha, 552, 371; 
in Apocalypse, 552, 555 ; in Epistle 
to Hebrews, 552, 554, 565; in 
Philo, 552, 553, note 2, 555, 558, 
559, 565, 566, 568, 570, 573, 574, 
575, 576, 577, note 7 ; 580, note 1; 
620, note 1 ; in Κήρυγμα Πέτρου, 
580, note 3; in Pauline Epistles, 
552, 556, 557, 558, 564, 565, 566, 
_ 570, 574, 575; in Plato, 567, 576, 
note 3 ; inJustin Martyr, 564, 567, 
569, 571, 572, 574; transferred 
from Philo to Christianity by the 
Author of Epistle to the Hebrews, 
570, note 1; in Clementines, 615, 
616 ; in Epistle to Diognetus, 618, 
619 ; in Tatian’s work, 632, 633 ; 
in work of Athenagoras, 635. 
Luke, Gospel according to, private 
document written for Theophilus, 
160, nete 1; 199, note 1; many 
Gospels previously written, 199 ; 
genealogy of Jesus, 259, 264 ; events 
preceding his birth, 261 ; removal 
to Bethlehem, 262, 263; dwelling 
place, 264; birth, 265 ; Magi, 267 ; 
ch. 111. 22, 274 ; agony in the gar- 
den, 277, 278, 321 ; the Crucifixion, 
281, note 4; passages compared 
with Justin, 281, note 5; ‘‘ Ser- 
mon on the Mount ” compared with 
Justin’s quotations, 289 to 299, 
303; danger of inferences from 
similarity of quotations, 300, 301, 
302, 303; alleged quotation by 
Justin from i. 318, note 1 ; admitted 
express quotations by Justin com- 
pared with, 322 to 327; Gnostic 
and other variations from Luke x. 
22, 327, 328; alleged references by 
Hegesippus to, 352, 353 ; on xxilil. 
34, 352; alleged reference by Pa- 
pias to it unfounded, 361, note 6, 
362; alleged quotations in Cle- 
mentines, 365; alleged references 
of Basilides to, 412, 413, 414, 415 ; 
alleged references by Valentinus, 
425, 428; relation of Marcion’s 
Gospel to, 440, 442 ; dependent on 
Mark and Matthew, 440 ; compari- 
_son of Marcion’s Gospel with, 460, 
467 ; comparison of opening chap- 
ters with Matthew and Marcion, 
470; alleged reference by Tatian 
to, 482; alleged quotations by 
Athenagoras, 513; reference to 
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Zacharias in Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, 516, 517 ; alleged commen- 
tary on, and references by Hera- 
cleon, 533, note 6 ; Canon of Mura- 
tori on the, 542, 543 ; result of ex- 
amination of evidence regarding, 
543; ch. iil., 582, note 1, 583 - 
Irenzeus on, 603 ; result of exami- 
nation of evidence for, 583, 728 ; 


conjectured to be Barnabas, Silas, - 


Mark, Trophemus, Gaius, 731, note 
6; Luke, first mentioned as author 
of Acts and Gospel by Irenzus, 
730 ; evidence regarding him, 730, 
731, notes 2 and 3; as painter,. 
732 ; the beloved physician, 730, 
732 ; one of disciples at Emmaus, 
732, note 2; Ewald on superscrip- 
tion in, 732, 733 ; no evidence that 
he travelled with Paul, 734; con- 
nection with ἡμεῖς sections, 735 
and note 2 ; not author of Gospel 
and Acts, 741 ; not author of diary, 
741 ; called to preach, 

Luther, 587, 752, 1056, note 3. 

Lysias, 880. 


MACRINA, St., 170; 
538 and note 8. 

Marcosians, 330, 331, 339, note 3, 426. 

Millenium, 599, 600, 645. 

Marcarias, St. miracles of, 171. 

Magia Jesu Christi, 275. 

Magic, fallen angels, taught, 130; 
Jews, addicted to, 137, 138, 139 ; 
discovered by Ham, 147 ; invented 
and sustained by demons, 143, 144, 
147 ; universality of belief in, 137,. 
157, 158 ; belief dispelled, 159,160. 

Magistris, Simon de, 544. 

Mahomet claims Divine inspiration, 
64; his religion pronounced irra- 
tional as without miraculons eyi- 
dence, 64, 

Makturiel, Angel, over rocks, 132. 

Malalas, John, 48, 49, 50. 

Manicheans, 377, 727. 

Mansel, Dean: Miracles necessary 
to Christianity, 66, 68 ; Christianity 
must stand or fall with a belief in 
the fact of the Resurrection of 
Christ, 68 ; but cannot compel be-. 
lief, 70, 74; demands scientific ae- 


Marcellina,. 


- curacy of evidence, 86 ; argument 


for miracles from efficient cause as- 


represented by will of man, 86, 87,. 


- 
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88, 89; assumption of personal 
deity, 106, 107; Paley’s criticism, 
true one, 106. 

Marcion, 25 ; the first born of Satan, 
243 ; referred toby Justin, 248 ; Jus- 
tin against, 256, 409, 419 ; account 
of him, 436 ; date, 436 ; hiscollection 
of Christian writings, 437 ; his Gos- 
pel, 437, 438 ; theories regarding 
it, 438, 439; insecure data, 439, 
440, 441; sources of information, 
442; dependent on statements of 
dogmatic enemies, 442, 443 ; ob- 
ject of Fathers in refuting Marcion 
entirely dogmatic, 442, 450; his 
alleged aim in mutilating Luke, 
443, 444; value of materials sup- 


plied by Fathers estimated, 445; | 
Tertullian and Epiphanius on, 445, | 


446: imperfect data of Fathers, 
445 ; had they his Gospel or only 
the antithesis before them? 446, 
457 ; accused of erasing passages 
not in Luke at all, 445, 448, 449 ; 
data for reconstruction of text in- 
sufficient, 441, 450, 451; his system 
and character, 451, 452, 453; his 
work ‘‘ Antithesis” on the Law, 
the fall, the devil, fraud on the 
Egyptians, Messianic prophecies, 
&e., 453, 454; his work an- 
tithesis, 442, 453; hypothesis 
that his Gospel was a mutilated 
Luke rests upon Tertullian’s accu- 
sation, 455; anomalies unfavour- 
able to hypothesis, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 465; 
the hypothesis tested, 455, 
456, 457; result, 465, 466; 
the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” 467 ; open- 
ing chapters of Luke, 467; his 
Gospel probably an earlier Gospel 
than our Luke, 474, 475 ; Evange- 
lium Ponticum, 475; had no au- 
thor’s name, 476; argument from 
state of his Epistles of Paul, 477 ; 
Justin does not accuse him of mu- 
tilating Gospel, 478 ; did he know 
other Gospels? 479 ; statement of 
Latin MS. quoted by Tischendorf, 
598 ; on his knowledge of Fourth 
Gospel, 630, 631. 


witness, 188 ; Jesus the carpenter, 
268 ; quotations of Justin from 
Sermon on the Mount compared 
with, 280, 296, note 1; danger of 
inferences from similarity of quo- 
tations, 303, 305, 316; supposed 
quotations by Justin from, 316, 317 ; 
connection of Mark with apostle 
Petcr, 358, 359, 603 ; Papias, on, 
355, 357, 360, 365, 955 ; are there 
traces of Petrine influence in ?, 361, 
362 ; when and where written, 361, 
note 1; growth of tradition re- 
garding, 366, 367 ; was our Gospel 
the work of Mark described by Pa- 
pias ? 366-367 ; supposed quota- 
tions in Clementines, 399; inter- 
preter of Peter, 413; alleged quo- 
tations by Athenagoras, 510 to 514 ; 
result of examination of evidence 
regarding date and origin, 548 ; 
Irenzeus on, 603 ; result of exami- 
nation of evidence, 604 ff, and note 
3. 

Martin, St. Miracles of, 171-172. 

Martyrdom, value of, as evidence, 
189. 

Mary, Gospel of Nativity of, 260. 

Mary Magdalene, false inferences of, 
1034, note 1. 

Massuet, 524. 

Matthew, Gospel according to : sup- 
posed references to it by Clement 
of Rome, 210, 211, 212 ; supposed 
quotation as H.8., by Epistle of 
Barnabas, 216, 21:7. xx. ΤΟ ΤῸ: 
supposed references to, in Epistle 
of Barnabas, 220, 222; relation to 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
342, 343; supposed references te 
in Epistle of Polycarp, 244 ; Gene- 
alogy of Jesus, 259; events pre- 
ceding his birth, 261 ; dwelling- 
place, 264; quotes Apocryphal work, 
264, note 4 ; magi, 268 ; baptism by 
John, 269, ch. ili. 15, 274; agony 
in the Garden, 277, 278; Cruci- 
fixion, 280, 281, 282; quotations 
affirmed to be made by Justin, 287, 
288; quotations of Justin from 
Sermon on the Mount compared, 
289 to 297; danger of inferences 


Marcion, 25, 210, 436 to 480, 928. from similarity of quotations, 300, 
Marcionites, 727. 301, 302, 303, ch. ii. 16, x. 350; 
Mark, Gospel according to, 253 ; au- admitted express quotations ly 

thorship doubtful, 188 ; not an eye- Justin compared with, 322 to 327 ; 
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Gnostic and other variations from 
xi. 27, xxv. 41, 327-328, 336 ; Gos- 
pel of Hebrews, supposed to be 
original of, 341-342; relation to 
Gospel of Hebrews, 343 ; supposed 
reference of Hegesippus to, 349, 
350 ; Papias on, 349; interpretation 
of and application of the account 
to, 368, 369, 370 ; original language 
of our, 371, 373, 374; critical di- 


for a N. T. Canon, 498 ; could not 
even state Canonical Books of O. 
T. without research, 498; Syriac, 
fragments ascribed to him, 502; 
list of his works, 503 ; fragment on 
faith, 503 ; alleged quotations from 
New Testament, 504 ; fragment is 
spurious, 504; also ascribed to 
Irenzus, 505 ; other works ascribed 
to Mileto, 505 ; on Apocalypse, 643. 


lemma involved from account of | Memoirs of the Apostles, Justin’s, 
Papias, 571 ; testimony of the Fa- 249, 251, 252, 253, 254. 

thers that work of Matthew was | Memra, 658. ι 

written in Hebrew, 373, 374 ; who | Messannahel, angel, over reptiles, 
translated it ?376, 377 ; no evidence 132, 

except of a Hebrew work, 378, 379; | Messiah, Jesus the, 784, 785; the 
Matthew cannot be the author of the distinguishing belief of primitive 
Greek, 378; Apostolical authority | Christianity, 784, 788; representa- 
of Greek, gone, 379, 380 ; canonical, tion of, in Gospels, 785 ; the suf- 
an original Greek work, 378 ; result fering Messiah, 934, 979, 1028, 
of evidence of Papias, 380, 381; 1064, 1071. 

facts confirming conclusion that | Messianic prophecies, alleged, 979, 
work of Matthew known to Papias 981, 983, 985, 986. 

was not our, 378 to 352; different | Methodius, 509. 

account of death of Judas by Papias, | Meyer, 808, note 1, 868, note 1, 870, 
981: ; and in Acts, 381, note 1 ; sup- 880, 894, 905, 934, note 1, 953, 987, 
posed quotations in Clementines, | . note 1, 991. 

399 ; regarding xii. 35; alleged re- | Michael, Archangel, presents prayers 
ferences in Basilides, 412 ; alleged of saints to God, 129, note 1, 146 ; 
references by Valentinus, 422, 425, angel of Israel, 183; over water, 
426 ; comparison with opening chap- 132 ; high priest of heaven, 133. 
ters of Luke, 470; alleged reference | Michaelis, if our Gospel of Matthew 
by Tatian to, 482 ; alleged reference a translation, its authority gone, 
to, by Dionysius of Corinth, 495;| 377 ; on Celsus, 537, 538 ; on earth- 
alleged quotations by Athenagoras, quake at Crucifixion, 989, note 4. 
510, 511, 512 ; alleged quotations | Mill, John Stuart, 1, 2 ; criticism on 
by Ptolemeeus, 519, 532 ; result of Hume’s argument regarding mira- 
examination of date and origin, cles, 113, 114, 115 ; observation on 
548, ch. iii. 4, 582 ; iii 11, 582, note | Mill’s criticism, 116, 117 ; on credi- 


1; lrenzeus on, 697 ; result of exami- ble testimony, 122. 

nation of evidence for 697 ff. ; Mat- | Milman, Dean, 15, 16, 48; on spirit 

thew, Gospel of pseudo, 260. of early Christian times, 126; on de- 
Matthias, Gospel according to, 258. moniacal possession, 154 ; explana- 
Maury, on connection between ignor- tion of apparent belief of Jesus in 

ance and miracles, 194, note 1. demoniacal possession, 155 ; charac- 
Maximinus, colleague of St. Augus- | ter of early ages of Christianity, 

tine, anda witness of miracles at 191 ; Ignatian Epistles, 237, note 

Hippo, 173. 2, 241 ; on Marcion, 454, note 11— 
Mayerhoff, 37, 38, 747. 989, note 4, 1058. 
Mechitarist Library, 505. Minucius, Felix, exorcism in his day, 
Melchisedec, Logos in, 574. 168. 


Melito of Sardis, date, 497 ; fragment | Miracle of multiplication of loaves 
in Eusebius, 497 ; alleged reference | and fishes, 81, note 1, 83, note 5, 
to New Testament, 497; list of 187 ; of country of Gadarenes, 154 ; 
books of O. T. and difficulty of ob- of Thundering Legion, 168 ; raising 
taining it, 497; alleged evidence of Lazarus, 163, 177. 


Miracles, invisible, 65. 
Miracles, as evidence, 1, 3, 53, 65, 66, 


| τς tion of, 184 ; Christian miracles not 
original, 183; absence of distinc- 
_ tive character, 184, 185 ; compari- 


- the order of nature, 80; German 


. gins and ends with an assumption, 


_ cause of belief in, 122; no account 


by Papias, 164; by Justin, 164 ; 


’ ported by Cyprian, 168 ; reported 
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67 ; if not supernatural truths, are 
the wildest delusions, 67 ; as ob- 
jects of faith, 69, 73, 79; false at- 
tributed to God, 70 ; of no intrinsic 
evidential value, 75 ; Satanic as well 
as Divine, 70, 72, 75, 78, 699; 
credited because of Gospel, 78, 196 ; 
true and false, 78; in relation to 


critics generally reject, 80 ; analysis 
of, 85, 86; referred to unknown 
Law, 84, 86, 91; argument of be- 


102, 103; religious excitement a 


of from trustworthy witnesses, 122 ; 
the age of, 124, 125, 153 ; character 
of original witnesses of, 125 ; Gos- 
pel miracles not original in their 
character, 153; permanent stream 
of, 153, 154; miracles arising out 
of demoniacal possession shown to 


be imaginary, 159; Christian and 
Pagan, 161, 162; Satanic recognised 
by Old and New Testament, 161 ; 
when did they cease? 160, 161 ; 
Gospel not original, 153, 161; claim 
of special distinction of Gospel, 
163 ; ecclesiastical, 164 to 167 ; mir- 
acles of Simon and Carpocrates at- 
tributed to magic, 165; reported 


reported by Irenzeus, 165, 166 ; re- 
ported by Tertullian, 166, 167 ; re- 


by Origen, 168 ; reported by Euse- 
bius, 169 ; of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, 169; St. Athanasius, 170; of 
St. Anthony, 170, 171 ; of Hilarion, 
171 ; of St. Marcarius, 171; of St. 
Martin, 171, 172 ; by relics of Pro- 


tavius and Gervasius, 172 ; of St. 


- Ambrose, 172; reported by St. | 


Augustine, 172 ; facts not verified, 


178; argument of St. Augustine, | 


and affirmation regarding, 179; 


᾿ς comparative evidence of, recorded | 
by St. Augustine and Gospels, 180 ; 


miracles of saints, 183 ; classifica- 


son of evidence for Gospel and ec-_ 


clesiastical, 186, 187, 188; Pascal | 


and Port Royal miracles, 188 ; of 
Gospel sink in the stream, 188, 
189 ; none recorded by actual work- 
ers, 192; confined to periods of 
ignorance, 192, 700; ceased on dif- 
fusion of knowledge, 193, 700 ; at 
present day argument refers to nar- 
rative and not to actual, 196; the 
literary evidence for, 223 ; miracles 
are incredible antecedently, and 
are unsupported by evidence, 698 ; 
they are mere human delusion, 700. 

Miracles : in Acts, 919 ; evidence of 
Paul for, generally, 925, 926; no 
writer claims to have himself per- 
formed one, 192, 925; Paul’s al- 
leged claims, 924; supposed re- 
ference (Gal. iii, 5), 925, 931; 2 
Cor. xii. 12, 925, 9382; 1 Cor. xii. 
4, 936 ; gift of tongues, 947, 948, 
949. 

Monianism, 1056, 1057. 

Modat, Prophecies of Eldad and, 229. 

Moses, made use of the worm schamir 
139, note 1; 1063. 

Mosheim, ‘539. 

Mozley, Canon: necessity of miracu- 
lous evidence, 64; miracles insep- 
arable from Christianity, 67, 68 ; 
cannot compel belief, 73, 74; yet 
internal evidence insuflicient, 77 ; 
miraculous evidence checked by con- 
ditions, 77; miracles subject to 
moral approval of doctrine attested, 

' 73; this only limitation not dis- 
proof of miracles as evidence, 78 ; 
referribleness of miracles to un- 
known law, or unknown connection 
with known law, 84, 91; with 
‘thigher law,” 85 ; is suspension of 
physical laws by a spiritual being 
inconceivable ? 87 ; progressive suc- 
cessions of law, 88 ; antecedent in- 
credibility, 90; Divine design of 
Revelation, 92, 93 ; belief in ‘‘ Or- 
der of Nature,” irrational, 99 ; 
argument of, begins and ends with 
assumption of acceptance of Christ- 
ian evidence an act of faith, 106 ; 
personal Deity, 103; constant stream 
of miraculous pretention, 162 ; Jew- 
ish supernaturalism contemporary 
with Gospel miracles, 162 ; claim of 
speciality in Christian miracles, 162, 
163 ; either clearly distinguished or 
not of evidential value, 163; on 
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statement of Irenzeus regarding con- 
tinuance of miraculous power in 
Church, 165 ; on miracles reported 
by St. Augustine, 175 ; his objec- 
tions unfounded, 176; absence of 
verification of miracles. 176, 178 ; 
character of later ages of Christiani- 
ty, 194, 195; is Christianity be- 
lieved upon miraculous evidence by 
the educated, 195, 196. 

Muratori, Canon of, 540; on Pastor 
of Hermas, 228, 494; Apoc. of 
Peter, 542; account of, 540; age 
of MS., 540 ; conflicting views re- 
garding it, 540, 541; original lan- 
guage, 541; on Luke, 542; con- 
tents, 541, 542, 543; on Pastor of 
Hermas, 543, 544; theories regard- 
ing unknown author of, 544; date 
of the fragment, 544, 545 ; its testi- 
mony, 547 ; account of Fourth Gos- 
pel, 638 ; apology for Fourth Gos- 
pel, 639 ; author falsifies 1st Epis- 
tle of John, 639; does he refer to 
Apostle John? 639; distinguishes 
between John the Apostle and John 
the disciple, 639; no evidence for 
Fourth Gospel, 639, 

Muratori, Canon of, See Canon. 

Miiller, Max, 63 and 64, note 1. 


NAASENT, 419. 

Naaman, 460. 

Narcissus, miracles of, 169. 

Natalius, scourged by angels, 149, 170. 

Nature, phenomena of, controlled 
and produced by angels, 126, 130, 
141, 143, 145, 148. 

Nazarene, 1069, 1071. 

Nazarenes, Gospel of the, 339, 342. 

Neander, on Gospel of Basilides, 412; 
on Marcion, 439; on Clementines, 
609, 615, 616, 617 ; Neander, 786, 
note 1; on Jesus and Jewish Law, 
800 ; on Stephen 810, note 3 ; 834, 
934, note 1 ; 953, 955, 959. 

Newman, Dr., miracles necessary to 
prove Revelation, 66; on ambigu- 
ous miracles, 71; miracles wrought 
by spirits opposed to God, 71 f.; 
doubtful origin destroys cogency of 
argument for miracles, 714 ; sup- 
ports ecclesiastical at the expense 
of Gospel miracles, 74, note 4; a 
miracle at most token of a super- 
human being, 75, note 1; on mu- 
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tual dependence of doctrine and 
miracle, 75; on the ‘‘ Rational- 
istic” and ‘‘Catholic” tempers, 
76, note 1; he really makes reason 
the criterion of miracles, 76; no 
miracle great in comparison with 
Divine Incarnation, 0, note 1 ; 
miracles reverse laws of nature, 83, 
note 5; religious excitement and 
imagination a cause of miracles, 
122, 125; no definite age of mira- 
cles 161; absence of distinctive 
character in Christian miracles, 
162, 186 ; honesty and competency 
traits necessary to attest miracles, 
53; enthusiasm, ignorance, and 
credulity defects which no num- 
ber of witnesses can remove, 153. 

Nicephorus, Stichometry of, 203, 229, 
341, 343 ; on Luke, 732, note 1. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, 253, 274, 275, 
283. 

Nicolaitans, 9, 916, note 4. 

Nitzsch, 928, note 3. 

Nuriel, Angel, over hail, 132. 

Nyssa, See Gregory. 

Nyssen, a staff takes root and be- 
comes a tree, still living in his 
time, 170. 

Nisan 14th, 562. 


CECOLAMPADIUS, 377. 

(Kcumenius, 381, 363. 

Olshausen, 439, 440, 463, 605, 731, 
756, note 2—807, 808, notel—¥34, 
984, 1002, note 1. 

Onesimus, 497, 498, 501, 734. 

Ophites, 419, 525, 547. 

Oertel, 880. 

Orelli, 379, Note 2. 

Origen, on Angel Michael, 129, Note 
1; on demons, 144-145 ; exorcism, 
145 ; analogy between demons and 
animals recognised by Moses, 144 ; 
angels employed in natural pheno- 
mena, 145; eating with demons, 
145 ; sun, moon and stars endowed 
with souls, 145-146 ; demons pro- 
duce famines and other evils, 147 ; 
on Phoenix, 151; exorcism in his 
day, 168; ascribes Epistle to He- 
brews, to Clems. Rom., 202 ; Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, 224, 225; revela- 
tion of Elias quoted by 1st Cor. ii. 
9, 217 ; reference to Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, 224, 225: on Pastor of Her- 
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mas, 228 ; reference to passage in 

istles of Ignatius, 232 ; Doctrine 
of Peter, 240 ; Epistle to Hebrews, 
252 ; birth of Jesus in a cave, 266 ; 
omission from Mark that Jesus was 
called a carpenter, 269 ; combina- 
tion of passages similar to quota- 
tion in Justin, 292, note 5; varia- 
tion of quotation similar to Justin’s, 
293, note 5, 292, 297, note 5; va- 
riation from Matt. xi. 27, 328, 329; 
agreement of Gospel of Peter with 
that of Hebrews, 339, 341; quota- 
tion in 1 Cor. ii. 9, 354 ; on Peter’s 
connection with Gospel of Mark, 
369, 360: denounced Kypvy uc 
Πέτρου, 365 ; on composition and 
language of Gospel of Matthew, 
374 ; mentions ‘Travels of Peter,” 
386 ; on Gospel of Basilides 412, 
note 2; on Matt. xix. 17, 427, on 
Valentinus, 433; Dial. de recta in 
deum fide, not his, 442 ; on Hera- 
cleon, 524, 525, 526 ; supposed com- 
mentary on Fourth Gospel by He- 
racleon, 633; Origen against Cel- 
sus, 534, 535; on date and identity 
of Celsus, 535 ; his uncertainty con- 

- cerning Celsus, 535, 536, note 4 ; 
expectation of further treatise by 
Celsus, 536 ; Celsus the Epicurean, 
537, 538 ; quotations from Hera- 
eleon, 525, 533 ; reply to Celsus on 
alteration of the Gospel, on Apo- 
calypse, 644, 927, 1068 ; on Luke, 

726, 731, note 6. 

Overbeck, 409, note 4. 

PALEY, miracles proof of Revela- 
tioons, 65, 66, note 7; argument 
against Hume, 119, 120; refuted, 
120; his analogy a failure 121 ; 
twelve witnesses refuted, 120, 121, 
1050; on discrepancy regarding 
Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, 857, note 
2, 858. 

Pamphilus, martyr, of Ceesarea, 342. 

Pantzenus, 373, 509. 

Papias of Hierapolis, 78, 10, 11, 12 ; 
on raising of a dead man, 164; re- 
garding Mark, 251; on value of 
tradition, 258, 282, 283; quotes 
Gospel according to Hebrews, 382 ; 
date and history, 356 ; prefers tra- 
dition to written works, 256, 296 ; 
the first mentioned traditions of 
Matt. and Mark, 355 ; fragments of 


works preserved by Eusebius, 356 ; 
on Mark’s Gospel, 355, 356, 359 ; 
statement in preface of his work, 
357 ; identity of Presbyter John, 
357 ; Mark as the interpreter of 
Peter, 358, 369 ; the description of 
Presbyter John does not apply to 
our Mark, 357, 358, 364; how 
Mark’s work disappeared, 366 ; ac- 
count of work ascribed to Matthew, 
367 ; was it derived from Presbyter 
John ? 367, 368 ; interpretation and 
application of the account of our 
Gospel according to Matthew, 367 ; 
were Aoyvia merely discourses, or. 
did they include historical narra- 
tive 1 368, 369; not applicable to 
our Gospel, 370, 371 : explanation 
of his remark regarding interpreta- 
tion of Logia, 375, 376; did not 
know a Greek Matthew, 376, 377 ; 
fragment of his work preserved, 
381, 382 ; account of death of Ju- 
das Iscariot, 381 ; said to have used 
Epistles of John and Peter, 382 ; 
knew no Canonical Gospels, 383, 
595, 596, ; does not call Matthew 
who wrote Logia an Apostle, 383, 
note 2; first who mentions Mat- 
thew and Mark as writers, 383 ; 
Canon of Muratori ascribed to him, 
544 ; does not know Fourth Gospel, 
382, 595; knew no authorative Gos- 
pels, 383, 595; offers presumptive 
evidence against Fourth Gospel, 
596 ; no proof he knew Ist Epistle 
of St. John or assigned it to Apos- 
tle, 597 ; statements in Latin MS. 
preface to Fourth Gospel, 598 ; al- 
leged quotation by Presbyters in 
Irenzeus referred to his work, 598 ; 
no evidence that the Presbyters are 
connected with Papias, 599; Pa- 
pias asserted Apostolic origin of 
Apocalypse, 605 ; alleged evidence 
for Acts, 721, 722; on death of 
Judas, 721. 


Paraclete, first mentioned in Fourth 


Gospel, 689. 


Parchor, 413 and note 6. 
Parvah, a magician, built a chamber 


of the Second Temple by magic, 
139. 


Paschal Chronicle, 506, 507, 508, 524. 
Paschal, Controversy, 243, 506 to 508, 


562, 563. 
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Pastor of Hermas, quoted by the Fa- | 


thers as inspired Scriptures, 147, 
193 ; publicly read in churches, 228; 
attributed to Hermes mentioned 
Rom. xiv. 14, 228. 

Paul, Apostle, never saw Jesus, 188 ; 
Epistles rejected, 341; Jesus spoke 
to in Hebrew, 376, note 3; Clemen- 
tines directed against him, 386, 406; 
Clementine attack him under the 
name of Simon the Magician, 406, 
407; Theodas his disciple, 433 ; 
Marcion, Epistles of, 437; delivered 
from prison by an Angel, 134; party 
in the Church, 452; his Gospel, 455; 
accusations against Apostles, 454 ; 
rejected by Encratites, 490; alleged 
recommendation of apocryphal 
works, 494, note 5; falsification of 
his Epistles, 495 ; Epistles of Paul 
and Seneca, 495; Acta Pauli et 
Thecle, 495 ; Epistle in Canon of 
Muratori, 494, 542, 548; Paul a 
servant of Jesus Christ, 646; evid- 
ence regarding John, 655, 656; tra- 
dition regarding him and John, 652, 
note 5; attacked in Apocalypse, 653, 
917 ; date of conversion of, 1059, 
note 1; connection with Luke, 730, 
731; his statements disagre with 
Acts; 742, 743 ; imperfect account 
of, 744, 745; parallelism with Peter, 
750 to 755; speech, chap. xiii. com- 
pared with Peter’s speeches, 764 to 
767 ; analogy of speech at Pente- 


cost and addresses of Stephen, 766; 


conversion of Paul, 834; his genuine 
Epistles, 782; shows no knowledge 
of Stephen, 810; his rebuke of 
Peter at Antioch, 839, 840, 869, 870; 
his visits toJ erusalem, 842; conduct 
after conversion, 844, 845, 846, 847; 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 848 ; his 
vision in the Temple, 852 ; his se- 
cond visit to Jerusalem, 853, 854 ; 
not second visit of Acts, 855; third 
visit of Acts, 856 ; discrepancies of 
two accounts, 857, 858 ; motive of 
visit, 860; the public congress, 862; 
speech, 866 to 869; ignores and ex- 
cludes Apostolic decree, 874, 878, 
885; circumcision of Titus, 886, 
897; neither eating nor abstaining, 
a virtue, 888, 889; ironical expres- 
sions regarding Apostles, 891, 893, 
894; understanding with the three, 
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895 to 897, 898; Gospel of the un, 
circumcision, 897, 898; his mission 
according to the Acts, 898, 899; 
priority of Jew examined, 899, 
900; circumcision of Timothy, 903; 
Paul in Acts not historical, 904; 
Paul and the twelve, 909, 910; sys- 
tematic opposition to, 910; Corin- 
thian opponents, 914; denunciation 
of, in Apocalypse, 916, 917 ; said 
not to be a Jew, 917; genuine Epis- 
tles of, 922; evidence for’ miracles 
generally, 924 ; reference to signs 
and wonders, 925; Gal. iii. 5, 925, 
931; 2nd Cor. xii. 12, 925, 931 ; 
signs of the Apostles, 925, 935 ; 
charismata, 926, 932, 935, 936 ; no 
practical trace of their operation, 
939, 946; what are these charis- 
mata ? 938, 939; gifts of healing, 
940 ; leaves Trophemus at Miletus 
sick, 941 ; Tongues, 933, 934, 939, 
947 to 949 ; does not mean power 
of speaking foreign languages, 950, 
951, 962 ; interpretation of tongues, 
959, 960 ; nervous temperament of, 
942, 964, 966, 968; stake in the 
flesh, 969, 1072; value of his 
opinion of supernatural, 968 ; im- 
portance attached to his testimony, 
969 ; evidence forresurrection, 975, 
976; source of his information, 
1032 ; appearances compared with 
Gospels, 1030 to 1032; value of the 
evidence, 1034, 1035; his own 
vision of Jesus, 1035, 1037 ; effect 
upon Paul, 1039 ; was he converted 
by his vision? 1039; on appear- 
ance of Jesus to five hundred, 1029, 
1031, 1060, 1061 ; as Christian or 
persecutor his convictions did not 
prove Christianity true or Jesus an 
imposter, 1039 ; narrative in Acts, — 
1039, 1047; date of conversion, 
1059 ; result of examination of his 
evidence for resurrection, 1048, . 
1049 ; vision hypothesis applied to 
vision of, 1008 ; theological de- 
velopment by, 1070; his constitu- 
tion and temperament, 1069, 1072 ; 
a Pharisee, 1071; his visions and 
revelations, 1072, 1073; process of 
conversion, 1072 to 1074; practi- 
cal denial of resurrection by, 1077 ; 
life and teaching of Jesus neglected 
by, 1078, 1079. 
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Pauline Epistles, Logos doctrine in, 
565. 
*¢ Pauli Preedicatio,” 273. 


Paulus, his treatment of miracles, 80; 
on Marcion, 439, — 930; on the | 


last two chapters of Romans, 930. 

Pénémué, a fallen angel, taught wis- 
dom writing, &., 129. 

Peratici, 419, 547. 

Persecution, the first, 828. 

Peter, Apostle, 249, 252, note 3, 337, 
356, 359, 385, 387, 388, 406, 407, 
413, 452, 610, 613. 

Peter, Apostle, in Acts, 750 956, 957, 
959 ; parallelism with Paul, 750 to 
755 ; speech at Pentecost, 761 to 
771; Peter’s speeches compared 
with Paul’s, 761, 818, 814, 815; al- 
leged analogy between language of 
speeches in Acts and Epistles, 770, 
note 2; speech, Actsi. 773, 774; 
sent to Samaria, 829; at Lydda, 
831 ; at Joppa, 831 ; conversion of 
Cornelius, 830, 833; living with 
Simon a tanner, 837 ; inconsistent 
with his conduct at Antioch, 839, 
869, 870, 871, speech at Council, 
866; relation to Paul, 840, 866, 
867, 868 ; temperament of, 1065. 

Peter, first Epistle of, 922. 

Peter, Apocalypse of, 255, 494, 542. 

Peter, Apostle, discussion with Simon 
the magician, 391. 

Peter, doctrine of, 240, 280, 340. 

Peter, Epistle of, first said to have 
been used by Papias, 382. 

Peter, Gospel according to, 250, 251, 
253, 255, note 9, 337, 339, 388, 489, 
493, 517. ’ 

Peter, preaching of (ηρυγμα ITe- 
TpPOV), 280, 367, 369, 385, 404, 580. 
Peregrinus Proteus, Story of, Pa- 
rody on Jesus, 44, 45. 

Peter, travels of (Ileaiodoz Πέτρου) 
385, 386. 

Pharaoh, his heart hardened, 70, 
note 3. 

Philastrius, 519, 520, 527, 528. 

Philadelphians, Eps. to, 230,556, 558. 

Philip, Apostle, story related by daugh- 
ter of, 164,602, 603 ; appealed to by 
Polycrates in support of 14th Nisan, 
508. 

Philip in Samaria, 828; and the 
eunuch, 829. 

Philip Sidetes, 509, 510. 
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Philo Judeus, the stars spiritual be- 
ings, 130. 

Philo :—date of, 558, note 5 ; type of 
brazen serpent, 551, note 4; Logos 
as rock, 553, note 2; Logos over 
universe, 555 ; first begotten Son of 
God, 555, note 2; Eternal Logos, 
558 ; Logos, the bread from heaven, 
558, 559; Logos, the fountain of 
wisdom, 559 ; Logos guides man to 
the Father, 559, all representations 
of Logos in Fourth Gospel, close 
parallel in Philo, 559; Logos as 
substitute of God, 565 ; Logos as 
the image of God, 565; Logos as 
Priest, 565, 575; Logos by whom 
the world was made, 565, 574; 
Logos the second God, 566 ; Logos 
the interpreter of God, 566; Loyos 
the ambassador of God to men, 566 ; 
Logos the power of God, 575, note 
7; Logos as king ; Logos as angel, 
571, note 8, 572 ; Logos as the be- 
ginning, 571; Logos as the east, 
578, note ; Logos the name of God, 
572; Logos as man, 57], note 8, 
572, 579; Logos as mediator, 569, 
571: Logos as light, 580, note 1, 
634 ; on Ep. to Diognetus, 620, note 
1; Philo, 658, 958. 

Phlegon, 987. 

Phoenix, 151, notes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Photius, Clemens Rom. reputed au- 
thor of Acts of the Apostles, 201, 
202, 727 ; fragment of Hegesippus, 
350; does not mention work on 
Passover, by Apollinaris, 508 ; on 
history of Philip Sidetes, 509, 510 ; 
fragment of Athenagoras, 510. 

Pierius of Alexandria, 509. 

Pilate, Joseph begs the body of Jesus 
from, 992, 1000, 1001. 

Pindar, 419. 

Pius of Rome, 243, 544, 545. 

Plato, 431, 433, 525, 576, note 3, 704. 

Pleroma, The, 431. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, 230, 232, 241 ; 
account of him, 241; date 241; 
authenticity discussed, 241, 242 ; 
supposed references to Synoptics, 
244, 245, 246; on Passover, 508 ; 
alleged quotation from Ist Epistle 
of John, 560, independent of Epistle, 
561. 

Polycarp, Ep. of, alleged evidence for 
Acts, 717, 718. 
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Polycrates, 508, 666. 
Pontus, 475, 476, 491. 
Porphyry on Matt. xiii. 35, 390. 
Possession, demoniacal, 134, note 6 ; 
᾿ς possessed, dwell among tombs, 135 ; 
in man and animals, 134, 136; 
cause of disease, 186, 137 ; univer- 
sality of belief in, 137, 138 ; reality 
of, asserted by Jesus, 138, 155 ; re- 
ality asserted in Old Testament, 
139, 140, 156, 157 ; belief in, dis- 
pelled, 159 ; continuance of, assert- 
ea, 164. 

Possidius, Bp., by relics, works mira- 
cles, 176. 

Pothinus, 515, 522, 

Powell, Professor Baden: no evi- 
dence of a Deity working miracles, 
110 ; at present day not a miracle 
but a narrative of miracles discus- 
sed, 196. 

Prayer, ‘‘ The Lord’s,” 392, 467. 

Presbyters, quoted by Papias and 
Trenzeus, 598, 599. 

Prepon, the Marcionite, 530. 

Primus, Bishop of Corinth, 348. 

Proclus, 433. 

Proselytes, 798, 799, 802, 836, 885, 
895, 896, 910, 915, note 1. 

Protavius, St., miracles by relics of, 
172, 173. 

Protevangelium, see Gospel of James. 
Proverbs of Solomon, 551, note 4; 
doctrine of Logos, 569, 570, 571. 
Psalms, Messianic, xvi., 762 ; xviii., 
771, 772 ; xxii. 568, 979 ; xix. ,773, 

979 ; cix., 773; cx., 459, 772. 

Pseudographs, number of in early 
Church, 202, 476, 494, 501. 

Ptolemzeus, Irenzeus on, 423, 424 ; 
Hippolytus on, 430, 432; date of, 
520 ; on the animal body of Jesus, 
430 ; Epistle to Flora, 519; alleged 
quotation from Matthew, 532 ; du- 
ration of ministry of Jesus, 533, 
note 8; alleged reference to fourth 
Gospel, 533, 636. 

Pythagoras, 431, 433, 525. 


QUATERNION, 431. 


RAGUEL, Angel, 128 ; executes ven- 
geance on the world and stars, 130. 
Raphael, angel ; charm for exorcising 
demons, 128 ; angel of healing, 128, 
notes 4, 5, 6, 7, 130; presents 
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prayers of saints to God, 129 ; an- 
gel of spirits of men, 130; over 
earth, 132. 

Renan, 930, 994, note 6. 

Resurrection: Paul’s evidence for, 
972 ; allegation to be proved, 973 ; 
amount of evidence required, 973, 
974, 975 ; Acts and Gospels as evi- 
dence for, 976 ; account in Gospels 
of, 976; according to Matthew, 
976, 977, 979, 991, 1002, 1003 ; ac- 
cording to Mark, 979, 991, 1002 to 
1005 ; according to Luke, 979, 991, 
1002, 1006; according to Fourth 
Gospel, 980, 1003, 1007 ; vision of 
Mary Magdalene, 1010 ; journey to 
Emmaus, 1011; appearance to 
Eleven according to Luke, 1011, 
1012; according to Fourth Gospel, 
1012, 1013 ; incredulity of Thomas, 
1013, 1014 ; appearance related in 
Matthew, 1015; conclusions from 
evidence of Gospels and Acts, 1021; 
idea of anticipated, 1022, 1023; 
evidence of Paul for, 1025, 1026 to 
1032 ; appearances mentioned by 
Paul compared with Gospels, 1029, 
1030 ; appearance to 500 at one 
time examined, 1030, 1031, 1032 ; 
appearance to James not mentioned 
in Gospels, 1032 ; value of the evi- 
dence, 1029; the vision of Paul, 
1046, 1047 ; narrative in Acts, 1047; 
existence of Christian Society as 
evidence for, 1049 ; explanation of 
origin of belief in, 1060 to 1065 ; 
hypothesis that Jesus did not die as 
explanation of, 1051, 1052; vision 
hypothesis, 1052 to 1065; onthe © 
third day, 1065 to L067 ; asserted 
proclamation at time without con- 
tradiction, 1075. 

Reuss on passage Epistle of Barnabas, 
227 ; on Clementines, 386; char- 
acter of Tertullian, 443, 863, note 
1; 864, note 3. 

Rettig, 461. 

Revelation, Divine, only such by 
telling something undiscoverable 
by reason, and requires miraculous 
evidence, 63, 698 ; should be clear- 
ly distinctive of Divine power and 
associated with Divine Truth, 78 ; 
Veda claims to be, 63; religion of 
Zoroaster claims to be, 64; Ma- 
homet proclaims, 64; design and 
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details of the, 92, 93; design of, 
contradicted by experience, 99, 700; 
result of inquiry into the reality of, 
698 ; we gain more than we lose by 
abandoning theory of, 706; if we 
know less than we supposed we are 
not compelled to believe what is un- 
worthy, 706 ; the argument that it 
is necessary for man is purely im- 
aginary, 707. 

Riggenbach on Passage from Papias, 
604, note 5. 

Ritschl on Marcion’s Gospel (386), 
440, 450, 451, 468, 460, 790, note 8. 

Romans, Epistle to the, 228, 425, 427, 
note 11 ; 430, note 5. 

Romans, Ep. to the, last two chap- 
ters of, 927 to 931. 

Rénsch, 928, note 4. 

Routh, 594, 604, notes 3 and 4. 

Ruchiel, Angel, over the winds, 132. 

Riickert, 1037. 

Rufinus, 370, 384, 385. 


SAINTS, Bollandist collection of, 
183 


Sakya Muni, 702, 704, 705, 1077. 

Samael, Angel of death over Gentiles, 
132 

Samaria, five nations and gods of, 
typified by husbands of Samaritan 
woman, John iv. 5 ff. 

Samaritans, 829. 

Samniel, Angel, over things in the 
waters and on the face of the earth, 
152. 

Sanday, 925, notes 1 and 2 ; 972, 976. 

Sandalfon, Angel, over the human 
race, 132. 

Sanhedrin, could not execute sen- 
tence of death without confirma- 
tion by Roman authorities, 807. 

Saragael, Angel, over the souls of the 
children of men, 130. 

Saroel, Angel, 132. 

Satan, Angel of death, an all power- 
ful and persistent enemy of God, 
92 ; a personal being, 103. 

Schafriri, Angel of blindness, 135. 

Schamir, a worm, aided Solomon in 
building the Temple, 138, 139. 

Schenkel, Epistle of Barnabas, 213. 

Schleiermacher, explained away mir- 
acles, 80; explanation of Papias’ 
remark regarding interpretation of 
the Logia, 375 ; on Luke’s Gospel 

71 


not identical with Marcion’s Gos- 
pel, 439 ; Marcion’s Gospel, 438 ; 
Paul’s speeches, 759. 

Schliemann, on Clementines, 609, 
note 2. 

Schmidt, 438. 

Schneckenburger, on Gospel of Ba- 
silides, 412. 

Schneidewin, 431. 

Schoettgen, Academia Celestis, 136, 
ony 5; Jewish practice of magic, 

Scholten, on Justin’s reference to 
Acta Pilati, 276, 277 ; type of bra- 
zen serpent in Epistles of Barnabas, 
550, note 4; on alleged quotation 
from 1 Epistle of John in Epistle 
of Polycarp, 561. . 

Schultz, 438, 950. 

Scott, Sir W., 1055. 

δημξεῖου, 926, 927. 

Schwegler, on origin of Gospel of He- 
brews and Matthew, 343; on Jus- 
tin’s use of Gospel of Hebrews, 344, 
note 3; on Marcion’s Gospel, 430 ; 
namelesness of Marcion’s Gospel 
evidence of originality, 476. 

Secundus, 527. 

Semisch, on Justin’s Memoirs, 257, 
265, 282. 

Semler, 438, 930. 

Septimus Severus, 539. 

Science repudiates miracles, 159; 
that which is opposed to science 
and experience demands irrefraga- 
ble proof before belief, 160. 

‘* Scriptures,” according to, 1025, 
1027, 1033, 1066. 

Septuagint version of Bible, Supersti- 
tion regarding the Translation, 127, 
128, 133, 283, 354, 390, 499, note 
2; 552, 560, 572, 580, 603, 1028, 

Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, on Gos- 
pel according to Peter, 489,493,505. 

Sergius, Paulus, 899, 901. 

Shibta, angel spirit who sits on men’s 
hands at night, on food, &c., 136, 
137, note 9. 

Servant of Jehovah, Isaiah liii., 999. 

Sethiani, 525. 

Severians, 727. 

Silas, 730, note 2, 746, 747. 

Sibylline Books, 273, 494, and note 5, 
540. 

Sibyllists, Christians called, 494, 540. 

Sichem, 247, 662. 
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Signs, asked for of the Lord, 69, 70. 
Siloam, 661. 
Simon of Cyrene, 478. 

Simon the Magician, his part in the 
Clementines, 385 ; on Deity, 391. 
Sinaiticus, Codex, 209, note 2, 210, 
213, 215, 217, 219, 223, 225, 227, 
note 3 ; 228, 239, note 1 ; 298, notes 
3 and 4; 293, 294, note 1; 295, 

note 2; 352, 395, 401. 


' Socrates, Historian, 509. 


Socrates, Philosopher, 704. 

Solomon a Great Magician, 138, 139 ; 
taught wisdom by demons, 138 ; 
composed powerful charms and 
forms of exorcism, 138, 139. 

Sopater executed for Sorcery, 158 

Sophia, 430. 

Sorcery, 156; universality of belief 
in, 157; St. Athanasius and St. 
Cyprian accused of, 157. 

Soroel Angel, over trees which do not 
bear fruit, 132. 

Soter, Bishop of Rome, 255, 348, 491, 
496. 

Speeches in Acts, 755 to 779 ; speech 
of Stephen, 805, 813 to 815 ; speech 
of Peter at the Council, 865 to 872; 
speech of James, 874 to 878. 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, on the evan- 
escence of evil, 94, 95, note 1. 

Spinosa ; even existence of God can- 
not be inferred from miracles, 111. 

Spruchsammlung, 220, 225, 239, 472, 
482. 

Stanley, Dean, 758, note 1 ; 935, note 
2 ; 943, note 1; 947, note 1. 

Stag, 152. 

Stephen, The Martyr, 174, 804, 805, 
806, 807, 808, 809. 

Stars believed to be living entities, 
130, 145, 146. 

Stephanus, H., 409, note 4. 

Stichometry of Nicephorus, derived 
from Syrian Catalogue,203; Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, 203 ; Eldad 
and Modat, 229; Gospel of He- 
brews, 341, 343. 

Storr, 439. 

Stoughton,Dr.,on Assumptions,102(1). 

Strauss, 985, note 1. 

Statistics of different creeds estima- 
ted, 702, note 1. 

Succubi, 150, note 1. 

Survival of the fittest, the stern de- 
cree of nature, 95, 96. 
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Sychar, orthodox theories regarding, _ 
663, note 2, ὯΝ 

Symmachus, 585. 

Sulpicius, knew a man raised from 
the dead by St. Martin, 172. 

Syrian Ephrem, 489. 


TABITHA, raising of, 755, 831. 
Talmud on, phoenix, 151, note 2. 


Tatian, on demons, 142; ondemonia- —_ 


cal origin of disease, 142; ascribes _ 
spirituality to stars, plants, and 
waters, 146, note 3 ; disciple of Jus- 
tin, 481 ; Diatessaron called Gospel 
of Hebrews, 340; account of him, 
481 ; oration to the Greeks, 481 ; 
no quotations from Synoptics, 481 ; 
alleged reference to parable in Mat- 
thew, 481 ; to Luke, 482 ; theories 
regarding his Diatessaron, 483, 484; 
called Diapente, 484, 485; called 
Gospel of Hebrews, 484; Theodo- 
ret’s account of Diatessaron, 484, 
486 ; difficulty of distinguishing it, 
487 ; its peculiarities shared by 
other uncanonical Gospels, 488, 489: 
later history, 489; sect of Enera- 
tites rejected Paul, and used Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, 490; alleged use 
of Fourth Gospel, 632; his Logos 
doctrine, 632, 633, 634, 635; alleged 
evidence for Acts, 724. 

Tepas, 926, 927. 

Tattam, Dr., Syriac MS., purchased 
from the monks of the Desert of 
Nitria, 230. . 

Tertullian, 4, 11; miracles without 

rophecy cannot prove Revelation, 
ai , note 1 ; credo quia impossibile, 
94; on Book of Enoch, 120; on 
demons, 143 ; demoniacal origin of 
disease, 143; Cosmical theories, 
144 ; on phoenix, 150; change of 
sex of hyena, 152; superstition re- 
garding stag, 152, note 2; on yol- 
canoes, 152 ; continuance of miracu-, 
lous gifts, 166, 167, 168; a dead 
body moves to make room for an- 
other body, 168 ; on the miracle of 
the Thundering Legion, 168 ; ac- 
count of miracles, 167, 168 ; passage 


᾿ 


in Marcion’s Gospel, 210 ; Epistle — 4 


to Hebrews ascribed to Barnabas, 
213; descent through Mary, 260, 
note 8; on Gospel of Nicodemus, 
276; variation of Marcion’s from 


ee Se 


Luke x. 22, 332 ; on connection of 
Peter with Mark’s Gospel, 359; 
wrote vehemently against the Gno- 
ses, 386 ; on Valentinus, 433 ; source 
of his work on Valentinians, 433 ; 
views regarding Marcion not trust- 
worthy, 433; his style of contro- 


versy and character, 442, 444. 


charge against Marcion of mutilat- 
ing Luke, 443; Marcion’s alleged 
aim, 443, 444; the course which 
Tertullian intends to pursue in re- 
futing him, 444 ; had he Marcion’s 
Gospel before him? 446, 449; he 
had not Luke, 446; reproaches 
Marcion for erasing from Luke pas- 

_ gages not in Gospel, 446, 447, 449 ; 

on Marcion’s antithesis, 453 ; com- 
pares Marcionites to the cuttle-fish, 
453, 454, note 7; his account of 
Marcion’s object, 455 ; undertakes 
to refute Marcion out of his own 
Gospel, 456 ; calls Marcion’s Gospel 
“Evangelium Ponticum,” 475 ; no 
author’s name affixed, 476 ; on Mar- 
cion’s deductions from Epistle to 
Galatians, 479; on martyrdom of 
Zacharias, 516; gave the name 
Novum Testamentum to the col- 
lected writings, 501 ; on Axionicus, 
530 ; on Logos, 632, 633, 634, 635 ; 
on Apocalypse of John, 644; on 
priority of Jew, 902. 

Testament, Old and New, origin of 
name, 498, vide note 4; earlier de- 
signation of, 499, 500, 853, 928, 
1001, note 3. 

- Thallus, the historian, 987. 

Theodas, 433, 532. 

Theodoret, quotes Xenophanes, 112, 

- note*; found Gospel of Hebrews 
circulating, 339, 341; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 484, 485, 486, 487, 
488; does not mention any work 
on the Passover by Apollinaris, 
508 ; suppressed Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, 489. 

Theodotian’s version O. T., 523, 524, 
585. 

Theophilus, Luke’s Gospel a private 
document for use of, 160, note 1. 

Theophilus of Antioch : Greek Poets 
‘inspired by demons, 14] ; serpent 
and pains of childbirth proof of 
truth of Fall in Genesis, 141, note 
13 ; exorcism, 165 ; Canon Westcott 


on, 510 ; on Apocalypse, 644; date 
_ of Ep. ad Autol. 696, note 2; first 
who mentions John in connection 
with passage from Gospel, 696. 
Theophylact, 381. ; 
Thiersch, 544, 605, 795, 858, 905, 960. 
Tholuck, 605, 770. 
Thomas, Gospel of, 253, 268. 
Timothius of Alexandria, 238. 
Timothy, supposed author of diary, 
746 ; circumcision of, 744, 903 ; of 
Acts, 747. 
Tischendorf, on date of Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, 204; Clement 
does not refer to our Gospels, 206 ; 
probably oral tradition source of 
words of Jesus, 211, note 2; on 
Epistle of Barnabas, 222, 224, note 
1, 226; on Pastor of Hermas, 
228, 229; Epistles of Ignatius, 
237, 238 ; Protevangelium of James, 
260, notes 6 and 7; quotation of | 
Protevangelium by Justin, 261, - 
266 ; on Gospel of Nicodemus, 275, 
283 ; quotations of Justin asserted 
- to be from Matthew, 286 ; on sup- 
posed quotations by Justin of Mark 
and Luke, 316, 317 ; on Hegesippus, 
355; on books referred to by 
Papias, 356, note 7 ; argument for 
identity of works described by 
Papias with our Gospels, 366; on 
interpretation of word Aov1a, 368, 
note 1, 370, note 1; on original 
language of our Gospel according 
to Matthew, 371; on applicability 
of account of Papias to it, 371; 
on disparagement of Papias, 372 ; 
uncritical spirit of Fathers, 374, 
375 on Clementines, 389, note 1; 
on work of Basilides on the Gospel, 
411, 413; alleged quotations by 
Basilides from Gospel, 414, 416; 
not by Basilides, 416, 417 ; on_al- 
leged quotations of Gospels by Val- 
entinus, 421; falsification of Huip- 
polytus, 421 ; falsification of Irenzeus 
422; his argument, 423; alleged 
quotation by Valentinusin work of 
Hippolytus, 428; admits uncer- 
tainty of source of quotations, 429 ; 
Tatian does not quote Synoptics, 
481 ; date of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
484 ; asserts it harmony of our Gos- 
pels, 487, 488; expressions of 
Dionysius claimed as references to 
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our Gospels, 491; does not cite 
Mileto, 497 ; on date of Apollinaris, 

» 605; claimsfragment of Apollinaris, 
as evidence for our Gospels, 507; on 
Athenagoras, 510; on martyrdom of 
Zacharias in Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, 517 ; alleged quotations of 
Gospels by Ptolemeeus, 519; date of 
Ptolemeeus, 520; date of Heracleon, 
524; meaning of γνωριμος, 526; 
Epiphanius on Cerdo, 525, 526; date 
of Celsus, 534, note 2; on Epistle 
of Barnabas as evidence for Fourth 
Gospel, 550 ; on use of Fourth Gos- 
pel in Ignatian Epistles, 555 ; al- 
leged reference in Epistle of Poly- 
carp to Ist Epistle of John, 560, 
561 ; on Justin as evidence for the 
Fourth Gospel, 563 ; does not claim 
Hegesippus as witness for Fourth 
Gospel, 592 ; Logos doctrine of the 
Fathers’ evidence for Fourth Gos- 
pel, 551, 555, 556, 557, 560, 563, 
564, 565, 567, 580, 586 ; his argu- 
ment that Papias is not a witness 
against Fourth Gospel, 563, 596 ; 
argument regarding silence of Euse- 
bius, 596 ; attempt to make Papias 
witness for it, 597 ; extraordinary 
argument from reference to Papias 
in Latin MSS. 597, 598; alleged 
connection of Papias with Presby- 
ters referred to by Irenzus, 598 ; 
alleged quotation, not by Presby- 
ters, of Papias, 598, 599 ; alleged 
references to Fourth Gospel in 
Clementines, 606; in Epistle to 
Diognetus, 618 ; alleged reference 
to Basilides, 629, 630 ; alleged re- 
ferences by Tatian, 632; date of 
Theophilus and Autolyc., 696, 
note 2. 

Titus, supposed author of Acts, 747 
and note 3 ; circumcision of, 743. 
Tobit, Book of, Jewish superstitions 

in the, 128. 

Tongues, the gift of, 933 to 949 ; in- 
terpretion of tongues, 959, 960; 
unintelligible speech, 961, 962 ; 
what its utility for Church, 963, 
964; asasign? 965, 966; for pri- 
vate edification, ? 966; ecstatic 

_ speech, 967, 968 ; in no way mira- 
culous, 970, 1056, note 5. 

Tregelles, Dr., 15, 30, 231, note 1; 

on Canon of Muratori, 638 (1) (8). 


Transfiguration, the, 1024. ¥ 

Trench, Archbishop, on the sin of 
credulity, 61; miraclescannotcom- —— 
mand obedience absolutely, 72,73; 


_ office of miracles, 73; Satanic 
miracles, 73 f., 82; theory of remi- 
niscence, 735, note 1; analysis of 
miracles, definition of, 81, 82; in- 
genious way of overcoming difficulty — 
of miracles, 82-96, 97 ; exemption 
from physical law a lost prerogative 
of our race, p. 97, note 1, 101 ; de- 
moniacal possession, 155 ; on belief 
of Jesus in reality of demoniacal 
possession, 155; are there demo- 
niacs now?156; on withdrawal of 

miraculous power, 164. 

Trophemus left at Melitus sick, 941: 

Tuke, Dr., 1055, 1057. 

tase Gospel according to the, 253, 
255. 

Twelve, the conduct of, at death of 
Jesus, 918, 919. 

Tryphon, 492, 633. 

Trypho, 719. 

Tychius, 794. 


UHLHORN, 28, 386, 615. 


Uriel, Angel, of thunder and earth- 


quakes, 130. 
Usher, Archbishop, 20, 22, 32; on 
Ignatian Epistles, 233. 


VALENTINUS, date and history of, 
420, 421; alleged references to 
Gospels, 421 ; Irenzeus does not re- 
fer to him but to later followers, 
423 ; letter of, quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, 416; alleged quo- 
tations in work of Hippolytus, 417, 
418 ; Eastern and Italian Schools, 
quotations not made by Valenti- 
nus, 430; results regarding alleged 
quotations, 482; derived his system 
from Pythagoras and Plato, 433 ; 
Tertullian on, 433 ; his alleged use 
of N. T., 425; professed to have 
traditions from Apostles, 433; re- 
jects Gospels, 436; the Gospel of 
Truth, 434; his followers, Ptole- 
meeus and Heracleon, 519, 520 ; 
Oriental and Italian Valentinians, 
530; alleged reference to fourth 
Gospel, 630 ; date of, 528. 


‘Valentinus, 518, 519, 523, 525, 526, 
527, 528, 529. 

Vaticanus, Codex, 991, note 1 and 3. 

Veda considered divinely inspired, 
63, 64. 

Vettius Epagathus, 516, 518. 

_ Victor of Capua, 484, 524. 

Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of, date 
and circumstances, 515, 516, 636; 
references to Zacharias, 516, 517 , 
Irenzeus bearer of, 522; alleged re- 
ference to Fourth Gospel, 636. 

Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of, alleged 
evidence for Acts, 725. 

Vision hypothesis, applied to resurrec- 
tion of Saints, 989 ; applied to re- 
surrection of Jesus, 1010; applied 
to transfiguration, 1024, 1052, 1058 ; 
applied to visions of Jesus gene- 
rally, 1024, 1052 to 1059 ; applied 
to vision of Paul, 970, 1030, 1047. 

Volcanoes, openings into Hell, 152 ; 
account of Gregory the Great, 152, 
note 4. 

Volkmar, 15, 28, 34, 37, 41, 42, 48; 
date of Book of Judith, 205; 
author of Clementines used same 
Gospel as Justin, 388, note 3; on 
quotations of Hippolytus, 419 ; on 
Marcion’s Gospel, 440, 441, 442; 
author of Dial. de recte in deum 
fide on Marcion, 442; on proce- 
dure of Tertullian against Marcion, 
445, 446; arguments a silentio, 
445, 446; incompleteness and 
doubtful trustworthiness of Epi- 
phanius and Tertullian against 
Marcion, 447, 448; their contra- 
dictions, 450; on: insufficiency of 
data for reconstruction of text of 
Marcion’s Gospel, and settlement 
of the discussion, 450, 451; on 
passages in Marcion’s Gospel, 461, 
464, note 1, 468, 469, 472; on Ax- 
ionicus and Bardesanes, 530, note 2 ; 
date of Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, 
522, 526, 529, 530; on date of 
Celsus, 535, 537; on language of 
Canon of Muratori, 541, note 1, 
545, 546; on alleged quotation 
from 1st Epistle of John in Epistle 
of Polycarp, 561; admits proba- 
ble use of fourth Gospel by Cle- 
mentines, 606, note 1. 

Vulgate, 390, note 2. 

Vossian, 25, 30, 51, 52. 


INDEX, 


WEASEIS, 144, 152, note 1. 

Weizsacker, on Epistle of Barnabas, 
219, 220 ; on quotation in work of 
Hippolytus ascribed to Valentinus, 
429. 

Westcott, Canon, 4, 33 to 35, 37 
to 42, 52; Miracles inseparable 
from Christianity, 68; assump- 
tion of Personal God, cannot be 
proved, 104, note 1; to speak 
of God as Infinite and Personal ἃ 
contradiction, 107, note 3; on a 
quotation of Justin’s, 281 ; apolo- 
getic criticism, by, 281, note 4; 300, 
note 2; on coincidence between 
quotation of Justin and Clemen- 
tines, 311, note 2 ;-on Justin’s quo- | 
tation from the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 318, 
319, 320 to 329 ; on Apocrypha of 
Hegesippus, 350, note 1 ; supposed 
reference of Hegesippus to Luke, 
352; on the uncritical character of 
the first two centuries, 367, note 1 ; 
his silence regarding original lan- 
guage of work attributed to Mat- 
thew, 372, note 2 ; on Clementines, 
389, note 1 ; on supposed quotation 
from Mark in Clementines, 400, 
401; Paul attacked as “‘ the enemy” 
in Clementines, 406, note 5; on 
Basilides, 411, 412; statement re- 
garding Glaucius to whom Basilides. 
appealed, 413 ; his explanation of 


use of uncanonical works by Basi- — 


lides, 413, note 4; assertion that 


Basilides admitted historic truth of © | ' ) ‘eo 


Gospels, 415 ; no reference to N. T. 
in fragments of Isidorus, 414, 415 ; 


alleged quotations of our Gospels — i 


by Basilides, 417, 418 ; uncertainty 
regarding writings used by Hippo- 
lytus, 419 ; silence regarding doubt 
whether Hippolytus quotes Basi- 
lides, 420; on the formula em- 
ployed in the supposed quotations, 
420 ; does not refer to quotations 
of Valentinus alleged by Tischen- 
dorf, 425 ; extraordinary statement 
regarding Valentinus, 425 ; alleged 
references of Valentinus to Mat- 
thew, 425, 426; alleged quotation 
by Valentinus from Gospels in 
work of Hippolytus, 427, note 11, 


428; silence regarding uncertain 


system of quotation of Hippolytus, 
429 ; does not state facts, 430, 431 ; 


115. ca 


1114 


assertion regarding Valentinus and 
New Testament Canon, 432, 433 ; 
not clear that Marcion himself 
altered his Gospel, 474 ; some sup- 
posed alterations, various readings, 
477 ; on text of Marcion’s Epistles 
of Paul, 477 ; on passage in Ter- 
tullian on Marcion’s treatment of 
Gospels, 478, 479, 631; alleged 
references of Tatian to Matthew, 
481, 482; on Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron, 486; the incorrectness of his 
assertions, 487; Tatian’s Diates- 
saron said to be the first recog- 
nition of a four-fold Gospel, 488, 
489 ; later history of Diatessaron 
involved in confusion, 489; on 
“Scriptures of the Lord” referred 
to by Dionysius of Corinth, 492, 
495; incorrectness of his deduc- 
tions from words of Dionysius, 494 ; 
_ alleged reference of Dionysius to 
Matthew and the Apocalypse, 495 ; 
and to a New Testament Canon, 
495, 496 ; on works read in church- 
es, 496 ; asserts that Melito of Sar- 
dis speaks of a collected New Tes- 
tament, 497 ; extraordinary nature 
of this assertion, 497, 498; he fol- 
lows and exaggerates Lardner, 498, 
note 1; value of Melito’s evidence 
fora New Testament Canon, 498, 
500, 501; on Syriac fragment of 
Oration, 502, 503, fragment on 
Faith, 503; silence as to doubtful 
character, 503 ; claims fragment as- 
cribed to Apollinaris as evidence 
for our Gospels, 507 ; on alleged 
quotations of Athenagoras, 510, 
511, 512, 513; on Ptolemeeus and 
Heracleon, 519, 524, note 5 ; Ptole- 
mzeus on duration of ministry of 
Jesus, 533, note 8; date of Celsus, 
_ 5387, note 4 ; on Canon of Muatori, 
541, note 5, 546, note 2; Clement 
of Romeas evidence for Fourth Gos- 
pel, 549, note 1; alleged allusions 
in Pastor of Hermas to Fourth Gos- 
pel, 551, 552, note 3, 555, note 5; 
alleged Johannine influence trace- 
able in Ignatian epistles, 557 ; on 
evidence of Justin for Fourth Gos- 
pel, 563 ; claims Hegesippus as wit- 
ness for Fourth Gospel, 592; on 
** door of Jesus,” 593 ; alleged quota- 
tion by presbyters, in Irenzeus, from 


INDEX. 


work of Papias, 604, note3; assertion — 


that numerous references intending 
to show that Papias was acquainted 
with Matt., Mark and John, 604 ; 
note 3; no evidence of fact, ib. ; 
Papias knew Fourth Gospel, 604, 
note 3; Papias maintained divine 
inspiration of Apocalypse, 605 ; al- 
leged references in Clementines to 


Fourth Gospel, 606 ; alleged refer- _ 


ences to Fourth Gospel in Epistle 


to Diognetus, 618, 619-629 ; alleged — 


reference to Fourth Gospel by Basi- 
lides, 629, 630; alleged reference 
by Tatian, 632, 633 ; alleged refer- 
ence to Fourth Gospel by Athena- 
goras, 635; passage in Canon of 
Muratori, 638, note 2 ; contrast in 
form and spirit between Fourth 
Gospeland Synoptics, 680 ; on Papi- 
as, reference to Acts, 722, n. 2, 3, 4. 

Wescott, Canon, 921, 924, note 3, 973, 
1021, note 3, 1050, note 1. 

Wette, De, on quotations of Justin, 
compared with our synoptics, 288, 
289, 299 ; on Evangelical quotations 
of Clementines, 387, 395, 397, 398, 
400; on Marcion’s gospel, 439, 
469, 474; on Athenagoras, 514, 
note 1 ; date of [renzeus, 524, notes 
3 and 4; Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel cannot have been written by 
same author, 642 ; mistaken remin- 
iscences in Fourth Gospel, 680, note 
1; on speech of Peter, regarding 
death of Judas, 774 ; on Acts, 868. 

Wetstein, 474, 905. 

Weiss, 16, 28. 

Wette, De, on Justin’s quotations, 
288, 395; on passage from Igna- 
tius, 605, note 1; on Acts, 836, 934. 

Wiesler, 857, 858, 892, note 3, 963, 
note 1. 

Wetsmann, 20. 

Winer, 772, 868. 

Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), 
569, 571, 572. 

Wisdom of Solomon, Brazen Serpent, 
571, note 3; Logos doctrine in, 
569 to 572. 

Witchcraft, universality of belief in, 
157 ; belief in dispelled, 159, 160 ; 
of Old Testament laws against 
Exod. xxii. 18, Levit. xix. 31, xx. 
6 and 27, Deut. xviii. 10, 11, 12, 
156, 157. 
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Wordsworth, Dr., Bishop of Lincoln, 
731, note 6, 732, note 1, 747, note 
3, 794, note 1, 811, note 6, 941, 

‘note 1. 


XENOPHANES, of Colophon, on 
Anthropomorphic Divinity, 111. . 


ZAHN, 2, 8, 30, 43, 45, 48, 51, 721, 
note 4. 


Zaccheeus, 465. 

Zacharias, 516, 517. 

Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, Natalus 
implores to be received into the 
Church by, 149. 

Zaller, 388, 409, note 2, 605, note 1, 
810, 816, note 2, 826, 830, 879 ; on 
evidence and proof, 952. 

Zoroaster, religion of, claims to have 
been Divine Revelation, 64. 
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